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P. RE A Boe 
| ; | 85 | N 15 "OY 
T is with & kar that we Satroduge to the publie | 
I the Second Volume of the New Annual Regiſter, 
and it increaſes our ſatisfaction that we have been 
able to complete it in a reaſonable Time. We trilt, 
that it will not be found to be publiſhed fo early as to 
be chargeable with having been executed in a haſty 
or indigeſted manner. On the contrary, we hope that 
the marks of our attention' and affiduity will be 
apparent in every part. of the. undertaking : and in- 
deed, conſidering the favourable Reception we have 
met with, we ſhould be very blameable if we remit. 
ted in our aQuvity and diligence. e 


The Britiſh and Foreign Hiſtory, which is Pk . 
commonly intereſting at this important eriſis, will, 
we are perſuaded, recommend itfelf by the impar- 
tiality and care wherewith it is written. The Occur- 
rences will ſtrongly diſplay the {kill and bravery ,of 
our naval officers ; and in the Public e among 
which the reports of the commiſſioners of accounts 


hold a diſtinguiſhing rank, nothing material is 
omitted. 
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55 The whole of this diviſion of our work a 


Fg 
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We D enabled to add 8 head to Ki 
Miſcellaneous Part; which part we mean hereafter 
to diverſy and improve, as circumſtances ſhall admit. 

Ion reflects, 
by its fulneſs and variety, ſignal honour on the pro- 


an of the Jear, 


e is no vanity h bbs, that the Accounts of | 


Domeſtic and Foreign Literature, are not inferior to 


what they were before. The ſcientific form in which 
the view of the Annual Domeſtic Literature is drawn 
up, will enable the reader to ſee the. true tate of the 


ſeveral branches of knowledge 1n this country ; an 


in time, may ſuggeſt many uſeful reflections to inqu- h 


ſitive and philoſophical minds, 3 
The Introduction is the beginning { a deſign, 


which, if it ſhould be executed as it ought to. be, can- 
not fail of . inſtruction ad entertainment. 


? 


Shes * whole, we flatter ourſelves, chat the 


New Annual Regiſter, for 1781, will not diſappoint 


either. the Politician, the Scholar, or the Gentleman, 
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SH OR 7 View of the” Stats of gau, Literatures and Taka 
in this Country, from the Death — of Queen Anne to the Death af. ag 
Grorge the Second, — 1 


of: 


* 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN HISTORY., 


CHAP. 4; 


Osten on the State of Aﬀairs at the Clo © $9 15 ear 1 > ny 1. 
ing the New Parliament. Debates on the Hane of ＋ . Speaker. 

x from the Throne. Addreſſes moved for in both Houſes, 2220 cates | 
eupons 3 — | 3 


„ 


N of the Houſe of Peers relative to a Chang ſent " the 1 of 
Pomfret to the Duke of Grafton. Debates in the Houſe of Commons on 
the Bill for continuing the $ Hege of the Habeas ce, orpus Af, with re- 
HEY to Perſons accuſed of High Treaſon, either in America, or on the 

gh Seas. Complaint exhibited by Lord Mahon of a Violation of the Law 
£ 75 2 "Nations by the Eagliſb at the Dutch {land of St. Maris. Debate on 
| the Navy Eftimates Supplies granted to his Mazefly. Motion for Naval 
ahh er UE ts ia 3 olten, „ 

£4.34; 


OY 


| „„ ACRES” 1 
Debat on @ Motion for a Vote of Thanks to the late $, ory of the Hood o 
Commons. Debate on à Motion for an Account to before the 
of the Number of Forces under the Command of Sir He Clinton. 725 
voted for the Service of the current Tear. Debate on a Motion for a Fote 


of T. * to Sir Henry Clinton and Earl . _ Other Parliamen- 
tary Tranſactions. Receſs, | 28 


A3 : CHAP. 


* 4 


| 
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nk CH A r. IV. 


Unſuece/sful Attempt of the French to make themſelve: Maſters of the Iſle of 
Ferſey. Capture of the Maud, of St. Euftatius, It. Martin, Saba, and 
+ other Dutch Settlements, Rigorous Treatment of the Inhabitants of St. Eu- 
Hatius. Memorials and Remonſtrances occgſioned by that Tranſafion. The 
United Provinces ill prepared for War at the Commencement of Hoſlilities.. 
Diſatisfa#ion in Holland on Account of the Duke of Brunſwick. Memo- 
rial preſented to the States-General by Mr. John Adams, in order to pro- 
cure an Alliance between Holland and the American Congreſi. Orders, iſ+ 
Sued by the Court of Great Britain, reſpefing the Freedom of Navigation 
in the Baltic. 2 \ — ey 35 
* \ > » J | 


1 V. 


American Affairs. Diſcontent of ſome of the American Troops, and Revolt of 
| the Penſylvania Line. -Ineffeftual Attempts of Sir Henry Clinton to induce 
, them to join the royal Standard. Reſolution of a Committee of the Con- 
Fire relative to the Treatment of American Priſoners. Defeat of the Bri- 
_ tiſh Troops under Lieutenant-colonel Tarleton by the Americans unden 

ral Morgan. Military Operations after that Event. Lord Corzwallis 
marches through North Carolina. Large Quantities of American Stores 

" defiroyed by Arnold. Wilmington taken Pose ien of by the King's Troops. 
Defeat off General Greene by Lord Cornwallis at Guildford, Other mili- 

tary Tranſactious. | | SR 42 


) | : 

. C H A P. VI. 1 x 
| Petitions ＋ to the Houſe of Commons, from the Weſt India Planters | 

and Merchants, on Behalf of the Inhabitants of Jamaica and\Barbadoes, 
robo had ſiſtained great Loſſes by the late dreadful Hurricanes, Relief | 
* granted by Parliament to the Sufferers in thoſe Iſlands, Meſſage from his | 
ajefly to both Houſes of Parliament on Occaſion of the Commencement of | 
Hoftilities with Holland. Debate on the royal Meſſage in the Houſe of 
Commons. Debate on the ſame Subject in the Houſe of Peers, 50 


Nen r 
Ee India Ain. Diſcontents occaſioned in India by the Effablifhment of 

| the Supreme Court of Judicature at Calcutta, and by the extenſive Furiſ- Z 
7 ien aſſumed by the Judges of that Court, The Directors of on + 4 


* 


e 


A . 


0 < 


India c exhibit a Complaint againſt. the cle of the Judges to 
er 


the Secretary of State. A Petition againf that Court, from a Numbe 
the Britiſh Inhabitants of Bengal, Bahar, and Oriſſa, preſented to 
Houſe of Commons." A Petition preſented to that Houſe from the Got 


general and ſome of the Council of Bengal, complaining of the Cond of i 


the Judges of the Supreme Court, flating that't been obi ged to refift 


the Proceedings of the Judge a military Force, and 5 that an 
t be art, 


Ad of Parliament mig d to indemnify them ag the legal 
Conſequences of 8 Refitance to that Court. Remarkable Decifions of 
the Supreme Court. Caſe of Nundcomar. Patna Cauſe, Extraordinary 

Proceedings of the Officers of the _— Court, in at to extend 
its Juriſdiction. Petition from the Natives of Bengal to his Majefly againſt 


the Supreme Court. Debate in the Houſe of Commons on a Motion made. 
General Smith, to _ a Seleft Committee to take into Confideration i 
Petitions againſt the Supreme Court in India. ES 


4 a 4 * 11 es 


% N SIG; 
Motion made in ibe Houſe of Commons by Mr. Burke, for Leave to bring in 
again his Bill for the better Regulation of his Majeſty's civil Eftabliſhment, 


aud for the Promotion of public Oeconomy, which had been rejrHed by the - 
preceding Parliament, The Motion agreed to. The Bill read the i Time. 


Debate on the ſecond Reading. The Bill rejected by the Houſe, 88 
CHAP. 5 9454 


Debate in the Houſe of Commons, on Metions made by Mr. 8heriden, relative 


to t t of the Military in the Suppreſſion of Riots, without Au- 
thority from the Civil Magiſtrate, and: to the Police of the City of Weſt- 
minfler, A _— made by the Miniſfer, for 2 of Twenty-one 
Millions for the Serwice of the current Year, 7. | 


| | ui iti 22 
with, Oppoſition made in both Houſes to the Terms of the Minifter's Loan. - 


100 
- » 


Proteft againſt it in the Houſe of Peers. 


"_ 
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Debate in the Houſe of Peers on the Increaſe of Bre. Dead is the 


Houſe of Commons on the Contractors . Bill, Bill rejected on a Divi- 
Hon. Debate on the Bill for reſtraining Revenue Officers from voting. at 


the Election of Members of Parliament. The Bill rejefled. Debate on a 


Motion 


Motion of Mr. PR the State of the Navy. Debate ou a 
. | 4 5 5 lc . 
” | . f 
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72 
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Debate in the Houfe of Peers on the Commutation of Tythes, occafioned by the 


nw 


G ,0''N' f N . s. 
*\ | 


Motion of Fir Gorge Seville, that 4 Jl: Committee ſhould be afyointed 


4 
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| CHAT, XI. t a 


7 
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Tlmingthn Intloſzre Bill. Refolutions on that ſubjef moved by Earl Ba- 
thurfl. Debate, in the Houſe of Commons, on preſenting a Petition from 
the Delegates of "the ſeveral aſſociated Counties, Bill Drought i by Mr. 
, Penton, for better preventing Deſertiow in the Navy. © Bill re- 
i Jered, + > OO . wv — 43 
: od SOL 31 ; 1 9 


C H A P. III. oy 
Eaft India Affairs. Yo between the Marattas and be Engliſh. Hyder 
Ally enters inlo a Confederacy with the former againſt j latter. He 
males an drruption. into the Carnatic. Defeats the Britiſh Troops under 
tbe Command of Liautenant - colonel Baillie, Sir Hector Monro, Commander 
of the Britiſh Army, retreats to Madras. Hyder Ally befeges Arcot, the 
principal Town of the Carnatic, makes himſelf Mafter of it, and ravages 
the Country, Sir Eyre Coote arrives at Madras, and takes the Command 
of the Britiſh, Army. He defeats Hyder Ally in a general Engagement. 
Debates on Motions made in the Houſe of Commons, relative to the Affairs 
of the Eaft India Company. An Ad paſſed for limiting the Juriſdiction 
of the ſupreme Court at Calcutta, and for indemnifying the Governor-general 
and Council of Bengal, in their Refiflance to the Proceedings of that 
— | | a 


& , R 


"F | 
A . An. 
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Petition preſented ts the Houſe of Peers, in Behalf of a Criminal convitted, 
aud ordered for Execution, by the Court of Tuſfticiary in Scotland, The 
Petition rejected by the Houſe, Debate, in the Houſe of Commons, on a 
Motion made by Sir George Savile, that the Petition from the County De- 
legates ſhould be referred to a Committee of the cubole Houſe, The Motion 
rejefled, Decifion of the Honſe of Peers, relative to the ſeveral Claimants 
of .the hereditary Dignity and Office of Lord Great Chamberlain .of Eng- 
land. Motions made by the Minifter, grounded on the Reports of the Com- 
miſſioners of Accounts. Debates on the Bill for preventing certain Prafa- 
nations and Abuſes of the Lord's Day. A AY 1a we nl. e 


3 * |; | 
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Debate in the Houſe of Commons, = da Mr. Burke, relative id the 
rigorous Treatment of the Inhabitants of St. Euſtatius, after the Cana of 
that Hand. Debate on a Motion of Mr. Minchin, relative to the Britiſh 
Seamen confined in the & - 97. Priſons. Application made to Parliament for 
a Renewal of the Bank Charter. Debate on a Motion made by Mr. Fox, 
that the Houſe Ar cho reſalve itſelf. into a Committee, to conſider of the Ame- 
rican War. The Motion rejected. A new Marriage Bill, brought in by 
Mr. Fox, thrown out in the Houſe of Peers, Grant of an annual Sum td 
the Univerſities of Oxford and Cambridge, to be paid out of the Produce of 


| a new Duty on Almanacks. "Petitions to bath Houſes from the Americas 


Priſoners. Speech from the Throne. The Parliament prorogued. 449 


Wee 
3 


. 


air of Freland. N inal Mutiny-Bill paſted iu that K. Ra, Obe 

A 4 that Bill EForts of the Iriſh Nation to obtain ined. © Re- 
formations. France. M. Necker lays before the French King- a State of 
the Finances of that Kingdom. The Emperor _— Germany grants- the Free 
2 Religion to the Proteſfants in the Aaſfrian Dominions. -- — 

. ures calculated to reduce the Number religious — 
* ur o the Emperor, complains of bis late Proceedings,, and —— 

29 him a/Vifit at Vienna. The 7 Emperor's Reply. He declares Offend 

bn fr Jr and accedes to the armed Neutrality. Internal Commo- 


prin in the Republic of Geneva. Engagement off the Dogger-Bank, be- 
taucem the Britth and Dutch Flets, under the Command of Fic Admiral 
Parker, and Rear- Admiral — | I * 
J 4 2 N 9 5 
- 8 | Gd. 4 


CHA FOR : TPO 


— ; in rhe Wi 70 * 72 uceeſ5ful Artemp 7 
General Vaughan, againft the Iſland o S. Fins x. Pens 5 ren he 
Britiſh and French Squadrons under t e ee Hood and 


the Count de Graſſe. The Iſland of . o taken by — Freurb. % 
in ſome of the Weſt India 1ſlands * the FA ſes of Aſſembly and their ' 
Governors. A Squadron, under the Command of Commodore John/tone,\ at- 
tacked at Port 9 in the and of = Xo , by a French Squadron, 
2 the Command of Monſ. 15 — rench are beaten . The 
ommodore ſurpriſes ute . in the Bay of & = 
evhich pg = and one burnt. He returns 2 34 
the P Purpoſe f his 0, 3 The —— become Mar 7 the N 


( 
| 


* 


* 


o n T EN T 4 \ 


i Florida. The Iſland of St. Euftatius retaken by the French. 8pt. 
riied and ſucceſiful Sally made by the Garriſon at Gibraltar, in order to de- 
Arey the advanced Works of the Spaniards. Admiral K with a 
Britiſh Squadron under his Command, meets with a French Fleet of ſuperior 
Force, under the Command of M. de Guichen, and takes a Number of Tran- 

Poris which were under the Convoy of that Admiral. * Sz 160 

* 0 1 15 
2 „n el. 

American Aﬀairs. Acdlion between the Britiſh and French Fleets off the 
Capes of Virginia, Proclamation iſſued* by Lord Cornwallis, after the 
Vichory obtained by him over General Greene at Guildford. Lieutenant-co- 

nel Simcoe defeats a large Body of the Americans. Action between the 
_ Britiſh Troops under the Command of Lieutenant-colonel Stewart, and the 
Americans under General Greene, near the Eataw Springs. Expedition 
wndertaken by General Arnold again New London, and the Devaſtation 
committed by-him there. Vigorous Defence 4 Fort Griſwold. Critical | 

Situation of Lord Cornwallis in Virginia. Ineffeftual Attempts to afford 

Aſance to that Nobleman. Action between the French Fleet under the 

CTommand of Count de Graſſe, and the Britiſh Fleet under the Command of 
. Admiral Graves, off the Cheſapeak, in Conſequence of which the latter 

' ere obliged to return to New York. Lord Cornwallis, and his whole 

Army, ſurrender themſelves Priſoners ef War, . by Capitulation, to the 

wnited Armies of America and France, under the Command of General 

Waſhington. — | a 
* . * | 


7 4 | 
- PRINCIPAL OCCURRENCES. 


Major-General Dalling's Account of the dreadful Hurricane at Jamaica, (3) 
Major-general Vaughan's Account of the Hurricane at Barbadoes, 14) 
Particulars of the Attempt made by the French to gain Poſſeſſion of the Iſle of 


Jerfe * | | i 44 (10) 
Lord George Gordon tried in the Court of King's-Bench for High-Treaſon, 


. Congress, —— —— — 26) 
20g Accounts by Admiral Rodney, and General Vaughan, F the Capture of the 
0 Land of St. Euſtatius, and its Dependencie, (29)—(33) 
ql Number of Houſes in ſeveral principal Towns in England, _ | (34) 
00 Coals importe i into the Port of London for ten ſucceſſive Tears, (40) 
$i Account of the Defeat of Lieutenant-colonel Baillie by Hyder Ally, (41) 
1 - Admiral Arbuthnot's Account of an Aftion between the Britiſh and French 
- | Squadrons off the Capes of Virginia, March 16, 1781, | ( 552 
5 . N. 7 


8 A * A N 


* Di/patches received about the ſame Ti Ave Sir Henry Clinton, nn JU 

* fccount of the & of Sugar, refined, or * rat, in England, 

a fifty ſucceſſvve Tears, —— 
2 ord Cormuwallis's Account of various milit ations in America and 
= 

0 


F bis Vidoty over General Greene at Guildford, (62)— (71) 
Ae Jobuſtone s Account of an Acłion N a French. uadron, and 


| the Britiſh Squadron” under hi s Command, in Port W in the 


- 


1/land of St. Jago, a | 72) 
de la Motte, a French Spy, tried and executed; — 085 
etters between Admiral Rodney and the Marquis de Beni, , (82) 
be ſamiral Parker's Account of an 12 beteveen the Brinifs and Dutch 
be Fleets off the Dogger Bank, (8. 3 
0- ccount of the Surrender of We ft Florida to to the Arm of Sha | 
> N Jobaſtone s Account Yf the Capture of pf fovere! Des = 1510 0 
1 by — s Account of bis being obliged to A the Army under 
m his Command, Priſoners of War, to the combined Forces of America and 
al | France, under the Command of General Waſhington, — (96) 
4 Births in the Tear i581, — (101) 
be arriages, . e oF — - (oa) 
pf bromotions, — N a NE” | (104) 
er Deaths, (1 ) 
N 2 7 Parliament Jaſſed from New, Ya 1780, to „ Fuly hs 1781, een | 
e 
a | 
5 


PVUBLIC PAPER 8. 


His Majeſty's Speech to both \Houſti of Parliament, Nov. 1, 1780, (112) 
Addreſs of the Houſe of Lords to his Majeſty, _ _- 1. 
Adareſs of the Houſe of Commons, ; — (114) 


) Addreſs of the Convocation to. his Majefly, * [. 15) 

5 Proteſt of the Peers, on the Rejeftion of a Motion thr; his Ma- 

* jelly to give Orders for laying before tbe Houſe Copies F all the Treaties 

) lately 27 fiſting between Great Britain aud Cs — of the Seven United 

5 Provinces, c. — — 417) 

) econd Proteft on the ſame Subject, (118) 

5 Proteftl of the Peers on paſſing the Bill, entitled, « 66 as 43 he 2 4 cer- 

) tain Sum of Money by way of Annuities anda Lottery, Ge. ( ¼V 

5 Anfever of the States 88 to the Manifeflo of the Tong 4 _ 177 5 

a #3 121 

p Memorial of the States General to the Court of Stockbolm, „ (a 

) Memorial and Remonflrance of the Merchants of Erh. fo Sir - 

) George Bridges Rodney and General V aughan, 5 (132) 

) Admiral Rodney's Anſwer, — - (334) 
Petition of the Weſt India Planters and Merchants, to the King, 1355 
Account * the Sum. —_— in ſecret Service, in = 1778, 1779» and —955 

139) 
ö A ceonn 
- N 75 


Cc 0 * * &. N T 5. 
See,, of the End Taxes laid fu. W of the Wat 


evith America, *˖”ů„ʃt? (13 9) 
itulation of the Nand of T, n | (4 

e of Governor Ferguſon, — 4 to the C apture of Tobago, (1 10 
General Greene's Account of the Aftion at Guildford, (14 


His Majefiy's Speech an cloſing the Seffion of e Fuly 18, 9 


(150) 

Lord Stormont's Anſwer to M. Simolin, with Reſpect to the Mediation 95 

fered by the. Jorg of of Ruſpa, between Great Britain and the (159) 

Provinces, | 152) 

State Paper preſenteg by " Boren Nollen, the. Swediſh Mini ſer, concernin g's 

Intermediation of that Court between this co and the Dutch, (153) 

Tord tormont's Anſfever to Baron Nollen, (1 540 

Correfgondence between Earl Cornwallis and G al Ne raſbington, (155) 
Articles of Capitulation ſettled between Gengral W: aſhington, the Count dt 

Rochambeau, and Count de Grafſe, and 4 Earl Cornwallis and his 

8 E. for the Surrender of, Garriſon of York and Gy 

P — 7 

er from ( General Waſhington to the e/adent of the Cengreſt, 4 

Petition of the Jews at St. Buftatius, \to _ Admiral Rodney and 


Vaughan, | N 
Petition of the Weſt India Planters and Merchants to the King, 162) 
Addreſs, Remonftrance, and, Petition the City of London to the ing, 
(16 
Petition of Henry Laurens, E/q. to the Houſe of Commons, (162) 
Firſt Report of the Commiſſioners for examini vings ning; and Jai the 
Public Accounts, — | Tr66) 
Second Report, | | — (67) 
Third Report, | — (172) 
Fourth Report, — — (180) 
Fifth Report, - (186) 
Parliamentary Supplies Jay * and Means 1 176, I, |, (199) 
Tranſlation of a Perfian Petition from the n „ 'the he Bop 
ewince of Patna, to his Britannic Mayeſly, | (221) 


| n the Tear 1781, — : — » (227) 


BIOGRAPHICAL ANECDOTES AND 
| rr a 


f Was Partic!lars of the Life of the "rand Linneus, [ 3] 
etch of the Life and Character of the famous ma Poet 255 de Vega, 
| 15 
Account of the Marquis of Vi lena, Father of 8 * 150 
Some Particulars concerning the celebrated Que vedo, 

Behavior of the prefent Lee, Y France wpon ber firſt coming into 25 

e a a — — — [20] 
fb "> 


c ON T EN NT &- 


T 


5 baraFer of the Abbe Terrai, Comprellergeeral of * Hane is Frames, 
8 21 

5 ſnecdotes of Madame Du Barri, — 3 *. 

3) Character bf the Emperor Conflantine, o — 7 3 * N 

0 C a Athanaſius, — — 

00 Civil Goutrument ad Private Life of the Emperor Jy. 

2 Character 2 - ge, * L 

Some Account | eorge 0 ee the Patron Saint v 4 
5 Some Particulars ——— * Hogarth, | = aac; 
he Anecdote of Dr. Fothergill, — — — — — 
Account of Dr, Fother Ps Inflitution at deen eee 

3 ee F Mr. A lala f — 7} 

0 Life of Tickell, . — | CES pe. 99 5 

5 Come s concerning Mr. Pope's Domeſtic Habits and 4 Chora8ter, [49 | 

* Intelleaual Character f Mr. Pope, — i 15 | 

* Life of Gilbert Wefl, ' X61 lu opts, e 

| J Life of David Mallet, Gs — 

Singular Character of an Inhabitant of cu, x \ ads; b 1] 

ral 7 : : 37 ' | 

1) 3 *. Ns 0 

2) MANNERS OF NATIONS. £ 

1 | 

3) The Paſtoral Manners of the Scythjans or Tartar, [64 | 

7 Manners of the Britons, after the Romans had quitted this Ita: Nenad, 701 

_ Account of the Hidalgos in Spain, — ä — 711 

75 5 of a Convention of the Inbabitanis of Wales i in the 1 of Bl 

12) Ancient Hoſpitality of the Welch, — ts 

3 Remains of Minfhelfe among the Watch, — H did. 


Ancient Hunting among the Welch, . 70 
2 Generofity of 4 Engliſh Barons in the 14th and 14th Centuries," (7 
1. Mitality of the Pri nces and great Barons, in the ſame Gale. by id, 

Romantic Gallantry and Chiwvalry in the Centurie; before mentioned, 79 
27) Some Account of the Manners of the Inhabitants of ConneF'tut, © , 8 
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IN THIS COUNTRY, / It 2 
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From the Death of Queen Anxs, to the Death of King GzoncE u. 


! 


— 

HE period of Queen Anne's reign hath uſually 

been eſteemed the Auguſtan age of Engliſh Lite- 

rature; and it cannot be doubted that, in many 
reſpects, it is highly deſerving of that honourable appel- 
lation. It was not till that period, or a little before, that 
our countrymen had arrived to a true, and correct taſte in 
compoſition ; and the names and works which adorned it 
will ever ſhine with diſtinguiſhed luſtre, and have a juſt 
claim to be held out, in general, as objects of emula- 
tion and models of good writing. But whether the Au- 
guſtan æra of Great Beicain is to be abſolutely and exclu- 4 
tively confined. to Queen Anne's time, and whether o 
own age hath any title, and in what degree, to ſo illuſ- 
rious a diſtinction, may reaſonably become a matter of 
enquiry. E pres 


1781. FA . ; | A — What- 


* . 
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n ASH ORT VIEW OF Wy 
What we ptopoſe, in the proſecution of our defign, is 


to conſider, very particularly, the State of Knowledge and 


Literature in the preſent reign ; in doing which, we intend 
to take a ſeparate view of the various branches of ſcience 
and learning, to examine what progreſs hath been made 


in them, and to point out, under each department, the 
be found the moſt worthy of 


ſhall advert to a number of 
literary facts, and diſcuſs a variety of literary queſtions, 


writers and works that ſha 
diſtinction. After this, w 


which will tend to fix the character and manners of the 


times with the greater preciſion. In ſhort, we ſhall proceed 
rd to Phi- 


in the method propoſed by Lord Bacon withr | 
loſophy, and which hath been followed by ſuch wonderful 
and happy effects in the ſcientific world, We ſhall bring 
the enquiry concerning the State of Literature in England, 
to the grand teſt of fact and experience; which alone can 
enable us to determine what ground there is for the com- 


plaints ſometimes thrown out of the want of genius and 


leatning amongſt us, how far the contrary is the caſe, and 
What till remains to be done to advance the knowledge and 


teeanſte of the nation to a higher degree of perfection. 


* > 
N 


But before we proceed to the oonſideration of our prin- 
_ cipal object, ſai. + e amiſs to take a ſhort-view of 


the literary character of the period that immediately ſue- 
ceeded the deceaſe of Queen Anne, and which, by intro- 
ducing the preſent royal family to the throne of Great Bri- 
tain, gave a new epocha to our civil biſlory, This will 
prepare the way for our ſubſequent enquiry, give it a bet- 
ter connection, and enable us to proſecute it with ſuperior 
exactneſs and advantage. And here the firſt circumſtance 
that ſtrikes us is, that the Auguſtan age of Queen Anne 


did not ſtrictly end with the death of that princeſs.  Seve:- 


ral of the eminent authors who are appealed to, as having 
been the chief ornaments of that age, continued to write 
for a much longer term; and did not ceaſe to inſtruct and 
entertain the world till even the middle of the reign of 


/ 


King 
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King George the Second. The fineſt parts of Atterbury's 


„ 


works, and eſpecially the two firſt volumes of his Sermons, 


were, indeed, publiſhed ſome years before the queen's de- 
ceaſe, The moſt beautiful productions. likewiſe; of Addiſon, 


excepting his Free-holder, and his Verſes to Sit Godfrey 


Kneller, and to the Princeſs of Wales, were previeus to 
that event. Steele, too, did not write any thing pecularly 
worthy of notice, beſides the Conſcious Lovers, after the ae- 


ceſſion of King George the Firſt. As we have no very high . 
opinion of the claffic merit of Steele's: compoſitions, we 


ſhould ſcarcely have mentioned him at all upon this occaſion, 
if we had not thought him entitied to it, on accoupt of his 
having begun a new and admirable ſpecies of writing in 
this country, in the Tatter, Speckator, and Guardian. Tt 
ought alſo, to be remembered, that, though the chief ex- 


ceſſence of theſe papers is to be aſcribed to the aſſiſtance of 


men whoſe abilities were ſuperior to his own, he hath, ne- 


vertheleſs, a claim to no ſmall degree of praiſe for much 


of the humour that runs through the Tatler. But though - 


the beſt works of Atterbury, Addiſon, and other writers 


that might be ſpecified, may be conſidered as almoſt m—_ | 


appropriated to Queen's Anne's reign, this is not the ca 
with regard to the reſt of the great geniuſſes who are gene- 
rally ranked among the diſtinguiſhed glories of that period. 


If ſeveral of Swift's moſt valuable and celebrated produc- 


tions were publiſhed' before the acceſſion of King George the 


Firſt, it is well known that many others of them, mop are 
equally valuable, and equally celebrated, were poſterior to 
that æra, and that he continued to exerciſe his pen-for ſome 
time during the reign of his late majeſty. The ſame ob- 
ſervations will more ſtrongly hold good with reſpect to 
Pope, whoſe laſt poetical publication, the complete edi- 


tion of. the Dunciad, did not appear till 1743; Even his 


Tranflation of Homer, which Dr. Johnſon hath celebrated 


as a great event in the | hiſtory of Engljſh literature, and 


which hath fo beautifully aſcertained and eſtabliſhed the 
correctneſs and harmony of our verfification, though it was 


begun in the latter end of queen Anne's life, was not _ 
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ed till ſeveral years after her death. All the humorous 


pieces of Arbuthnot, as well as ſome of his grover treatiſes, 

were, likewiſe, . written after the demiſe of his royal miſ-, 
treſs. With regard to Lord Bolingbroke, who 1s uſually 
claſſed with Swift and Pope, if we except his Letter to 


+ the Examiner, and ſome little ſhare he might have in the 
writing of the Paper ſo called, we know of none of his 
literary compoſitions but what were produced in the 
| Reigns of King George the Firſt, and King George the 


Second. 
A 


8 LY 
4 


But ſtill it may be faid, © that the merit of theſe eminent 


authors properly belongs to the æra of Queen Anne: it 


was in her time that their genius was completely formed; 


it was in her reign, or ſomewhat earlier, that they began to 
write; and it was the ſpirit they had then imbibed, which 
- continued to operate in the ſubſequent period. The glory, 
therefore, they have reflected on their country, was a glory 


of which the ſucceeding princes had no right to partake.” 


Admitting, or, at leaſt, not diſputing the truth of theſe 
_ allegations, we ſhall proceed to ſtate the literary facts that 
more diſtinctly mark the reigns of the two firſt ſovereigns 
of the Hanover family. It is certain that, during that 
time, a confiderable revolution was produced in the minds 
of men; and that various objects of inquiry engaged their 
attention, which, if not wholly new, had not been diſ- 
cuffed before to an equal Extent, or with an equal degree 
of accuracy and preciſion. Nor was this Suech owing to 
the natural progreſs of reaſon, and the gentle and gra- 
dual operation of literature in opening and enlarging the 
human faculties, but aroſe, in particular, from the poli- 
tical ſituation of Great Britain. The acceſſion of another 
royal family, whoſe claims were diſapproved by à large body. 
of the people, rendered it highly requiſite to diſſeminate, 
as widely as poſſible, the principles which were favourable 


to the recent eſtabſiſnment. For this purpoſe, it Was ne- 


ceſſary to oppoſe, with the utmoſt vigour, the narrow views 
of the glergy, not only concerning the doctrine of paſſive 
is, : 3 > obe · 
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obedience, non-refiſtance, and hereditary right, but: like- 
wiſe, with reſpe& to the meaſure, extent, and exerciſe off 
church power, . Accordingly, able men were engaged in dif- 
fuſing more liberal ſentiments upon theſe ſubjects; and as 
fois could not be done without exciting a warm confroverſy, 
ence a different turn was given to the ſtudies of rhe age. 
The celebrated biſhop Hoadly took the lead in this im- 
portant buſineſs. He had diſtinguiſhed himſelf Frevey in 
the preceding reign, by his attachment to the”cauſe of 
civil liberty, his defence of the Revolution, and his zeal 
for the Proteſtant ſucceſſion ; and he now ſtill more diſtin- \ 
guiſhed himſelf by his Sermon on the Nature of the King- 
dom or Church\of Chriſt,” in which he endeavoured to re- 
duce ecclefiaſtical authority within .much narrower limits 
than was uſually aſſigned to it by the body of the clergy. 
Never did a fingle diſcourſe excite greater attenfion, or IVE 
riſe to a more extenſive or eager debate. The Hoadlian 
controverſy, both on account of the variety and ability of 
the publications it afforded, and the effects it produced, 
muſt undoubtedly be confidered as a very important object 
in the literary hiſtory of the period concerning which we 
are treating. The almoſt numberleſs tracts which ſpray 
from it are now, indeed, nearly buried in. oblivion; but the 


l influence of the diſpute ſtill remains, We are greatly in- 

, debted to it for that liberality of ſentiment which hath ever 

a ſince been ſo generally prevalent, and for that moderation in 

4% the claims of church-power to which the clergy themſelves 

?, have been willing to ſubmit," TO 

54 It is not in the nature of the human mind, when once 

7 ſet in motion, to ſtop preciſely at the point which may at 
* firſt be thought deſirable. Many who had contracted a 
Y. diſlike to ecclefiaſtical authority, and who were diſguſted | 
, with the high-churchmen for their attachment to the ta 4. | 
62 of the Stuarts, purſued the blow much farther than ha 
been done by the gentle and moderate Hoadly, . The deſigng 
80 of that eminent prelate was only to eſtabliſh What he ap- 
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8 to be the true principles of Chri Man liberty. 
ut other writers aimed to deſtroy all reverence und regard 

for the clergy. Tindał and Toland had attempted this in 

Queen Anne's time; but not being very popular authors, and 

their characters not being held in much eſtimation, they did 


not procure a great number of followers, The caſe, hows * 


ever, was different with "reſpe& to thoſe who aſſumed the 
ſame taſk in the reign of King George the Firſt, They wrote 
with ſuperior ability, -and at a more favourable opportunity, 


The perſons we principally have in view were Mr, Trenchard 


and Mr. Gordon, men .of very vigorous minds, and who 
had an uncommon ſtrength, if not elegance of compoſition, 
The bold principles they advanced in ſeveral of their yu 

e force 
with which they maintained theſe principles, had no ſmall 


effect on the minds of great numbers, and helped to give 
à confiderable turn to the 


character of the age. The clergy 
endeavoured, in various writings, to counteract this effect, 
but not with any remarkable ſucceſs. The controverſy 
called forth, from time to time, a multitude of authors on 
both fides of the queſtion ; and therefore it juſtly deſerved 
to. be mentioned as an important circumſtance in the lite- 
rary ſtudies of the period we are deſcribing. 1 5 


The ſpirit of enquiry extended to the doctrines of the Church, 
as well as the general claims and pretenſions of the clergy, 
This, however, did not proceed from any hoſtile deſign 
againſt the eſtabliſhment, but from the private ſcruples. of 
ſome learned and pious diviaes, particularly Mr. Whiſton 


and Dr, Clarke. Theſe gentlemen had attacked the Athana- 
nafian opinion concerning the Trinity in 


— Anne's 
reign ; but it was not till after the acceſhon of the 
Brunſwic Line that the cofitroverſy was fully entered into, 

and became widely diffuſed, It employed, for many years, 
the abilities and literature of ſeveral of the firſt men both in 


the Church and amongſt the Diſſenters, and had an influ. 


ence in giving a change to the ſentiments of the age. 
1 | | Many 
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of the Trinity, and it was diſcarded by ſome of the moſt 
eminent and worthy: of the plergy. The fimplicity of the 
oppoſite ſcheme, which held out, in an intelligible manner, 
the unity and ſupremacy of the Deity, ſtruck philoſophical 
minds, and was . congenial to the underſtanding ' of a 
Newton. Among the Diſſenting divines, Unitarianiſm.had 
ſo extenſive a ſpread, as, at length, perhaps, to take in 
half of che , rf ͤ nee e du 


As the doctrine of the Trinity conſtituted a part of aL) 
eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment, and; a. ſolemn aſſent to it was 
legally required from the clergy of every denamination, it 
was impoſhible to attack this doctrine without bringing for- 
ward the queſtion concerning ſubſcription: to articles of hu- 
man compoſition in religion, 'The debate concerning this 
matter forms another circumſtance in the literary character 
of the age. It hath been continued to out own. time, and 
comprizes in it two points of enquiry ; in what ſenſe the 
doctrines of the Church are to be aſſented to by ſuch as do 
ſubſcribe them, and whether a ſubſcription to them ſhould 
ndt wholly be rejected. The latter, ſentiment. hath been 
embraced by the generality of the Diſſenting miniſters, and 
ſome of the ableſt men among them have warmly ſupported 
this opinion. Not a few, likewiſe, of the eſtabliſhed 
clergy have pleaded for a relaxation of the terms of admiſ- 
ſion into the Church: and the reſult of theſe diſcuſſions 
hath been an enlargement of the principles of moderation 


But it was not to particular doctrines of Chriſtianity, or 
| to queſtions concerning eccleſiaſtical authority or diſcipline, 
that the diſputes of men were confined. - The truth and di- 
vine original of Revelation itſelf became the ſubject of de- 
bate. Notwithſtanding the able defences of religion which 
Mr. Boyle's Lecture bad produced, a ſpirit of infidelity - 
continued to operate, and, during the reigns to which dur 
preſent view of it is limited, appeared in ſeveral different 
2 5 ES 5 forms. 


f 
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Many of the laity ſhook off their reverence for the doctrine 


Ws A SHORT VIEW OF 


„ Chriſtianity as old as the Creation,” in which he aſſerted 
a religious nature; and the conſequence hence intended to 


expedient. Then ſucceeded Morgan's „ Moral Philoſo- 


and called forth the activity and exertions of the human 


forms. The firſt, and, perhaps, the moſt formidable at- 
rack on the Chriſtian ſyſtem, was that of Collins, upon the 
head pf Prophecy.“ *This was followed by Tindal's 


the abſolute ſufficiency of reaſon to aſcertain every point'of 


be drawn was, that Revelation was totally needlefs and- in; . 


pher,” which, under an honourable title, contained à vio» c 
lent invective againſt the characters recorded in Scripture, 
and was deſigned to overthrow the authority of the Old and 


New Teſtament in general. The ſubtle author of «© Chrif. P 
tianity not founded on Argument,“ came after Morgan. In a 
'a ſhort time, Mr. Hume produced his Eſſay on Mira- n 


cles,” and laſt of all Bolingbroke's Letters on Hiſtory,” v 
and his “ Philoſophical Works“ were levelled. againſt the v 


authenticity and credibility of the Sacred Books, and againſt re 


every part of Revelation. The reaſon of our mentioning a 
theſe writings thus particularly, is not from any approbation f: 
we entertain of the truth of the principles advanced in them, n 
or any conviction we feel of the force of the arguments they | 
contain; but becauſe. they gave riſe to fix' different con e 
verſies, of great importance in our preſent ſurvey of Engliſh it 
Literature. Theſe controverſies called forth the abilities of 

the ableſt ſcholars, and occaſioned ſome of the moſt learned t:. 
and capital defences. of Religion that ever werewritten. t1 
Befides theſe ſix principal controverſies, there were other Ml a 
collateral 6nes from which aroſe ſome very valuable works, 

The particular debate 8 the Rèſurrection of Jeſus, 

ſhould have been added to e ſubjects already ſpecified, as 0 
having been a matter of the greateſt importance. It was, fl 


indecd, included in ſome of the reſt, and eſpecially in all . 2 
the queſtions relative to miracles, It is not in a theological d 


view that we have inſiſted on the grand diſpute concern- ſe 
ing Revelation, but as it is 4 great object in the literary * 
Hiſtory of England. It extended through the reign of v 
s, employed the firſt men of the kingdom, MW o 


mind, 


„ 


rr 
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mind. We may obſerve, by the way, that the i fic delity of f 


this period,” at leaſt" before Mr. Hume wrote, was ain of 
the atheiſtical kind. It was only Deiſm that | 


and many who were ſceptical with regard to Cir aniry, 


profeſſed themſelves to be fincere behevers, not only in the 
exiſtence and perfections, but in the moral providence” of 
God, and in a future ſtate of retribution. The form which 
infidelity hath fince affumed, will be confidered) when we 
come to the preſent reign. 4 4: N N 7 
* CHAM ane 
Peſides the direct Enquiries's eg * Bvidenees of 
Revealed Religion, the controve on that ſubject led to 
a variety of diſeuſſions relative to its particular doctrines, 
nature, and views. Hence it was that the Soriptöres "Were 
very critically mins and the reſult of the examination 
was, that they were cleared of many things which bad er- 
roneouſly been ſuppoſed to belong to them. The deliver- 
ance of Chriſtiadity from the abſurdities which had been 
fathered upon it, and the rendering it better underſtood, 
muſt be reckoned among the moſt valuable effects that re- 
ſalted from the attacks of infidelity. Whilſt divines were 
employed in reſcuing Revelation from the rubbiſ in which 
it had been almoſt overwhelmed, the human mind was im- 
proved, and more juſt and rational views of truth were at- 
tained, The Spirit of Enquiry; diffuſing-itſelf to 4 multi- 
tude of objects, weakened the os. ob of e e 
and ſuperſtition. ats . | 
- Dat e ee eng LIONS Yb. 
We do not edunder the FE: Rratniustden inks cb. eder 
of the Primitive Church“ by Dr. Middleton, one of the 
fineſt writers of the age, as having beet hoſtile to Chriſti- 


.amity. | On the contrary; it was ſeryiceable to it in a hi 


degree, by introducing the proper ne of diſtinctiop, and 
ſetting the ſubject on its right foundation. The debate _ 
Ne, it occaſioned contributed, with other Liberal contro- _ 
verſes and diſcuſſions, to oma a rational and e \ 


| The 
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The attention of the age, and even of the clergy, was 
not wholly confined to queſtions in which Revelation was 
immediately concerned. Moral ſubjects were ſtudied with 
great and particular ardour. The nature, the foundation, 
and the obligations of virtue were very cloſely examined ; 
and a large number of treatiſes appeared on theſe topics. 
Different hypotheſes were formed concerning them, and 
were maintained with eminent ingenuity and ability. Whe- 
ther virtue was founded on the eſſential reaſon and fitneſs 
of things, on a moral inſtin&, or the will of God; whether 
it aroſe from a difintereſted principle of benevolence alone, 
or a well regulated ſelf. love; whether wiſdom, or recti- 
. tude, or benevolence were the ſprings of action iy the 
Deity, were queſtions greatly agitated. It was faſhionable 
to write ſyſtems of morality, to form delineations of na- 
. tural religion, and to ſhew its connexion with revealed, 
Scarcely ever was there a period in which the ſcience 
of ethics. was more diligently inveſtigated, or in which the 
knowledge of it was carried to higher perfection. Butler, 
and, after him, Hartley, excelled all their contemporaries 
in explaining the Principles of the Human Mind, and in the 
Solution of moral Queſtions. wo * 


Nor could the objects we have mentioned excite the at- 
tention of the ſtudious part of the nation, without a conſi- 
derable regard being paid to metaphyſical enquiries, Be- 
fides not a few publications cogcerning the old and never to 
be determined diſputes about liberty and neceffity, and the 
origin of evil, the queſtion whether the exiſtence of the 
Deity can be proved à priori, was muh diſcuſſed. In 
general, the metaphyſics of the times were leſs favourable 
ro materialiſm and fataliſm than hath lately been- the caſe. 
The eſſential difference between the ſoul and body, the 
freedom of 'the human will, and the conclufiveneſs of the 
natural arguments in ſupport of a future ſtate, were the 
prevailing opinions among divines and men of letters. 


In 
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In the midſt of the numerous objects which ſo much 
employed the attention of our countrymen, it will no 
.deemed ſurprifing, that erudition, ſtrictly ſo called, ſhou 
be rather on the decline. There were fewer perſons. who 
had either inclination or leiſure to apply to the examination 
of ancient manuſcripts, the ſettlement of various readi 
the illuſtration of the claffics, and the other labotious, an 
in their kind, very uſeful purſuits, in which. the learned h 
formerly been engaged. The important and interefting 
ſubjects of debate which the age prefented, reaſonably — 
neceſſarily gave a different direction to the exertions of the 
human mind, here was, likewiſe, another circumſtance 
that leffened the ardour of men for the ſtudies of which we 


# are ſpeaking, The ſcholars that were devoted to them were 
„ eccpreſented as people of no taſte, as piddling critics, 
J. 3 1 LE os obs ; 

e « As word-catchers, that lived on ſyllables.” 

Ie 


, The ridicule, though in many reſpects groundleſs, was 
ez not without effect; and the effect was the greater, as igno- 
e rence and idleneſs hence found the opportunity of concealing 

themſelves under the ſemblance of an averſion to pedantty. 
Still, however, the purſuit ef ancient literature, in that 
t. mode of it we are r confidering, was not wholly ne- 
G. g lected. Bentley, amidſt all the oppoſition he met with, 


e. amidſt all the unmerited contempt with which be Was 
to loaded, contin maintain, in this view, the honour, of 


he bis country. He was the Atlas whoſe fipgle ſhoulders werg, | 
he equal to the burthen, But others were not wanting wha 
In were attached to the like ſtudies. Hare and Pearce were 
le N conſiderable authors in the ſame walk of learning. War- 
ſe, burton diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his multifarious readin 
he Das well as by his bold and vigorous imagination; and Jane 
he added an excellent critical acumen to an enlarged under- 
he ſtanding and a liberal mind. The brief ſurvey we here take 
of things muſt be our apology. for the omiſſion of other 
names that might deſerve to be mentioned. G 15 
| | ut 
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But though enquiries into ancient manuſcripts and yari- 
s lections, and the corrections and illuſtrations of cor- 


rupted kenne were leſs ardently purſued than had here- 
totore 


Greek and Roman writers were by no means diſregarded. 


een done, there was another reſpect in which the 


The debates concerning the divine perfections and govern- 
ment, the nature and obligation of virtue, the expedience 
and neceſſity of revelation, and the truth of the Chriſtian 
religion, occaſioned a moſt diligent inveſtigation into the 
opinions and practices of the Pagan world. In this view, 
therefore, the authors of antiquity were cloſely examined, 
and much light was thrown upon them, in many valuable 
works. 7 
; 7 * , y FN os ; 
Of all the ſpecies of literature, that which was moſt ne- 
lected, during the former part of the period we are de- 
eribing, was the oriental. From, the death of Pococke 


'and Hyde, it had gradually declined, til, at length, it 


was too generally forgotten. In king George the Firſt's 
reign, there were few who diſtinguiſhed themſelves in this 
department of learning. At length; however, a better ſpi- 
rit prevailed. The ſtudy of the Eaſtern languages, under 


the auſpices of the excellent Dr. Thomas Hunt, revived at 
Oxford, and it probably was not a little promoted by Dr, 


Lowth's admirable Lectures on the poetry of the Hebrews, 
Nor was the revival of it confined to that celebrated uni- 
verſity, but extended to Cambridge, and to perſons who 


_ © refided in other places. Before the deceaſe of king George 


the Second, oriental literature was in a flouriſhing ſtate; 
and it hath fince been cultivated to a degree which will call 
for our very particular notice, when we come to the preſent 
reign. * * 

1 


From the fituation of things with regard to the purſuit 
of ancient learning, we turn our view to a different object, 
Philoſophical and Mathematical Science. In this reſpe& 
fir Iſaac Newton had raiſed the glory of the nation to the 


3: higheſt 
\ 
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higheſt pitch, and none could expect to equal him in re- 
nown. He had, however, ſeveral illuſtrious followers, 
ſuch as . Halley and Bradley, Maclaurin and Smith, who 
eminently diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their knowledge, 


diſcoveries, and writings. Under ſuch men, Geometry, 


Aſtronomy, and Optics, aſſumed no ſmall degree of ſplen- 
dour. The enquiries of the Royal Society were continued; 
experiments were ſucceſsfully made ; Magnetiſm became 
better underſtood ; Natural Hiſtory advanced in culti-, 
vation ; and the improvements of the Microſcope opened 
new wonders in the world of Inſects. Nevertheleſs, during 
part of the period we refer to, the ſociety did not ſeem. to 
maintain? the luſtre it had formerly done. But if, for a 
time, its reputation appeared to decline, this diminution 
of its honour was not of a long duration. The ardour of 
reſeartly was revived by the diſcoveries in Electricity; the 
Franklinian ſyſtem was completed and eſtabliſhed ; and 
henceforward a rapid and ſurprifing improvement was made 
in an acquaintance with the powers and properties of na- 
ture. It belongs to the reign of king George the Third to 
ſet this matter 5 in all its glory. +4 


With regard to the ſtate of Poetry, we have already ob- 
ſerved, tharPope continued to ſhine in it long after the 
acceſhon of the houſe of Hanover. He was, indeed, the 
chief ornament of this divine art; and ſo far was any man 
from being able to be mentioned as his equal, that there 
was no one who could be pretended to come near him in 
excellence and reputation. Young, nevertheleſs, ſuſtained. 
an honourable rank in his peculiar walk of compoſition. 
His Night Thoughts, in particular, amidſt all their faults, 
contain the moſt ſtriking proots of a fruitful imagination, 
and of a bold and ſublime genius, which if it had been 
refined by elegance, corrected by faſte, and regulated by 
judgment, might have'\ghimed a high ſtation in the tem- 
ple of poetical fame. Thomſon's exquiſite deſcriptive 
powers, not to mention his moral and ſentimental beauties, 


A 
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will render his Seafons the ohject of eternal admiration | 
and his Caftle of Indolence will, perhaps, prove him to 


have been the moſt ſucceſsful and pleaſing of all the imi- 
tators of Spenſer. There were many others who aimed 
at attaining the character of Poets, but the generality of 
them had not the good fortune, to riſe aboye mediocrity. 
We are ſpeaking only of the early part of the period before 


ſus; for towards the latter end of it, the poetical genius of 


England revived in an eminent degree. A new race of 
men aroſe, who again brought poetry into deſerved repu- 
tation. Maſon, in his Monody, ſprang up another phoenix 
out of the aſhes of Pope. Gray, befides his beautiful 
Elegy in a Country Church-yard, carried the Lyric Ode to 
its higheſt point of grandeur. Akenfide and the Wartons 
breathed a truly poetical ſpirit ; and Johnſon gave to ſatire 
the ſeverity and ftrength of Juvenal. But of all theſe 
gentlemen it is the leſs needful to ſpeak at preſent, as they 
will be the ſubje& of future conſideration, 153 


Dramatic Poetry did not greatly flouriſh in the reigns of 
the two firſt princes of the Brunſwie line. The Cato of 
Addiſon had introduced a falſe taſte with regard to tragic 
compoſition, Young, indeed, in his“ Revenge” «nd Ri 
« Bufiris,” the latter of which is very bombaſtic, wrote 
with a vigour that was his own, and which was not the re- 
ſalt of imitation. But the greater part of thoſe who at- 


tempted Tragedy, ſeduced by the poetical excgllencies of 


Cato, and by the aſtoniſhing applauſe. it had met with, 
unwiſely conſidered it as a model of perfection. Hence a 
cold and declamatory manner became the faſhion. Our 


Tragedies abounded with juſt and ſometimes noble moral 


ſentiments, and with fine ſpeeches in fayour of liberty 
and the rights of mankind; but they were deftitute of in- 
rereſt, animation, and pathos. Not even Thomſon is to be 


exempted, in general, from this cenſure, though in his 


« Tancred and Sigiſmunda” he came nearer than uſual to 
the human heart, From amongſt the numerous TI 
| | {2,00 0 
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of the time, there are very few indeed which could be 
ſingled out as having riſen to any extraordinary dramatie 
excellence, During the latter part of the reign of King 


1 WH George the Second, 2 different taſte began to prevail. The 
{ Wl folly of the deelamatory«and: merely ſentimental Tragedy 
; was diſcerned ;- and our writers aimed to diſtinguiſh them- 
e ſelves by greater buſtle and variety, by being more ſtriking, 
i Wl vchement, and pathetic. But ftill no fingle author can be 
f mentioned who redeemed the character of the age, and 
„oho deſerved to ber — N or even with ee 
We are ſpeaking of the higher kind o ic compoſition: 
l for with — the Tragedy of Low Lis, Lillo attained 
o so the utmoſt height of tenderneſs. and pathos, FEE 
: In comedy there was nearly the fame deficiency of genius. 
e Cibber, indeed, flouriſhed at the beginning of the period; 


but there was no one, at leaſt for a long time, who had a 
right to be named as his ſucceſſor. Fielding, who juſtly 
obtained ſo much reputation in another way, though he was 8 
the author of ſeveral comedies, did not in this reſpect tiſe 
to any great excellence. Dr. Hoadly, ſon of the eminent 
ie pftelate of that name, ſhewed, in the inſtance of the Suſ- 
is picious Huſband,” what he might have attained to; but he 
te never again abliged the public in the ſame line of writing. 
+. The reſt of the plays that appeared, had, for the moſt part, 
t- Wl their nine days run, and were ſeldom heard of afterwards, 
of But towards the cloſe of the time to which our preſent ſur- 
h, vey is confined, comedy revived: with confiderable ſplen- 
2 dour. Foote, who was uſually called the Engliſh Ariſto- 
ar phanes, introduced a mode of compoſition, that well 
al marked certain peculias characters and manners, but which 
ty vas defective in the regularity of dramatic fable and con- 
n- trivance. Garrick wrote ſome ſmaller pieces that were by 
be no means deſtitute of merit. But it was Colman who pro- 
is miſed completely to reſtore the honour of the comic muſe, 
to and who will hereafter be more diſtinctly mentioned, with 
es the other gentlemen who have lately endeavoured. to excel 
of nin the ſame ſpecies of literature. ; | WR 
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We cannot find a better place than the preſent to take 
ſome notice of the ſtate of dramatic repreſentation, which 
ought not to be omitted in ſuch a view of the times as now 
employs our attention. During the reign of King George 
the Firſt, thoſe celebrated actors, Wilkes, Booth, Cibber, 
and Mrs. Oldfield continued to hold the poſſeſſion of the 
ſtage. But when they quitted the theatre, they had no il- 
luſtrious ſucceffors, Quin excepted, who followed the deep- 
roned Booth in tragedy, and had no rival in the comic 


action of Falſtaff, In general, however, the art of playing 


was, for ſeveral years, in a low condition, when, at length, 
a ſurpriſing phœnomenon appeared in Garrick. He was 
-moſt eminently in this reſpe&, the child of genius and of 
nature. His various and aſtoniſhing powers we need not 
enlarge upon, as they are deeply engraven in every me- 
mory. His appearance may juſtly be confidered as a lite- 
rary revolution in this country; for, by his repreſentation 
and eſtabliſhment of Shakſpeare, he gave a different turn 
to the taſte and character of the age. He not only brought 
that matchleſs poet into univerſal admiration, but opened 
the way to a more accurate and extenfive acquaintance with 
our older dramatic authors in general, and to a new ſpecies 
of criticiſm, the effects of which will call for our future diſ- 
cuſſion. We muſt not forget that there were other actors, 
befides Garrick, who were contemporary with him, and 
helped to ſuſtain the honour of the ſtage. Barry and Moſſop 
ſhone in their reſpective departments; and there were three 
actreſſes that roſe to an uncommon excellence. Mrs. 
Cibber was ynrivalled in tragedy, and Mrs. Clive in hu- 
morous comedy; whilſt Mrs. Pritchard could appear with 
cgaity and advantage, both 1n the tragic and the comic line. 


The changes in the ſtate of Knowledge and Literature, in 


the turn of thinking, and the taſte of reading, which took 


place more particularly in the reign of King George the Se- 
cond, were various, and are worthy of notice, We may here 
mention the prevalence of the ſentimental; morality, Dr. 
Clarke's ſyſtem of the eternal fitneſſes of things, was, for 

26 , 2 while 
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a while, the leading faſhion; and his mode of expreſſion, 
or that of Wollaſton, was much in uſe among our ethical 
writers. But by degrees the language of Shafteſbury's - 
haracteriſtics prevailed, and it was a language more pleaſ- 
og and ſplendid than the other. Iqhis ſtyle eſpecially pre- . 
ailed, after Hutcheſon had publiſhed his Treatiſes on the «+ 
deas of Beauty and Virtue, and on the Paſſions. Theſe 
vorks, indeed, or at leaſt, the former of them, appeared 
before the death of King George the Firſt, but it was not 
till afterwards that the philoſophy contained in them became 
predominant, and that the diſeiples of Shafteſbury received a 
Jarge increaſe. For a number of years, no book was more 
niverſally admired, or more generally read than that no- 
leman's Characteriſtics, « The beauty of virtue, and diſin- 
creſted benevolence were expatiated upon in many elegant 
and agreeable, productions. We ure not inſenſible that the ' 
1atter was Carried to an exceſs, and that thoſe who founded 
irtue on inſtincts and internal feelings only, were guilty 
of an error. Bþt ſtill we cannot avoid regretting that the 
entimental mop hath gone ſo much out of vogue.“ 
here was an epergy in it which touched the finer affections 
df the ſoul, and which came more powerfully to the human 
cart, than the cold and formal language of the Clarkiſts. 
Hartley's Principle of the Aſſociation of Ideas gave a great 
low to the ſyſtem of diſtinct moral inſtincts, 


With regard to the political ſentiments of the age, a con- 
iderable revolution was effected by a fingle author. This 
n itbor was Rapin, whoſe Hiſtory of England, being 
renſlated, diſperſed in Numbers, and almoſt univerſally 
ead, contributed, in an eminent degree, to promote a 
u irie of moderate Whiggiſm. From that time the High- 
K hurch, and eſpecially the Jacobite principles, which 
Dad bitherto pervaded a large body of the nation, were 
> less prevalent than before. The hiſtory, being written 
vith candour and judgment, was well calculated to pro- 


if . p 2 * 
1 luce ſo dgfirable an effect. Time, and that more critical 
e xamination into ancient records, Parliamentary Journals, 


nd State-Papers, which hath ſince taken place, have en- 
1781. | b . 
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abled us to diſcern ſome defects and miſtakes in Rapin, 
and we are now apt to confider him as a tedious and heavy 


writer. But ſtill he muſt be. numbered among the uſeful 


gularly beneficial, Notwithſtanding the more elegant pro- 
ductions that have ſince been publiſhed, a peruſal of him 
will reward the reader's attention: and we well remerm- 
ber that Mr. Hume, in the firſt edition, we believe, of his 
Eſſuys, Moral and Entertaining, called Rapin the mol 
judicious of all hiſtorians. Whether the expreſſion be te. 
tained in later editions, we have not enquired, . - 
| 3 . 

Another circumſtance which muſt not be diſregarded, ia 
a View of the State of Knowledge and Literature in Eng: d. 


; 
V 
authors; and, in the point we have mentioned, he was fin- T 
= 
0 
a 


land, during the period before us, is the Introduction of ti 


the Monthly Magazines. This may abſolutely be confi-Wi 4! 
dered as forming a kind of literary epocha. The previous © 
periodical publications were few in number, and were mol be 
of them confined to News and Politics. But the Gentle. be 
man's Magazine, and the London, which ſoon followed n 
opened a new ſource of inſtruction and entertainment. We 
know that there are perſons who deſpiſe this ſpecies of 
writing; and to men of eminent ſcience, and very exten. 
five literary reading, it may not be of much uſe. But the 
effects of it with regard to the body of the nation are very 
reat. Magazines have certainly been the means of dit. 
Fafing a variety of general knowledge. Befides, they often 
diſcuſs (we mean the better ſort of them) curious and uſe- 
ful queſtions, which even the learned are glad to fet 
examined. They preſeyve too many ſmall and valuz.\ 
pieces, which might otherwiſe be loſt. Nor is it a trifling 
advantage that young authors here firſt try their ſtrength, 
and make their original efforts in compoſition. Perhaps 
there are few perſons, who are now celebrated in the world 
of literature, that did not begin to write either in the Gen 
tleman's or the London Magazine. | 


The ſlate of Literary Journals is an important object i 
the ſurvey we have now before us. The hiſtory of them in 
"FER o os 
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eneral would be curious ; but we cannot here look back 
to them as they flouriſhed in other countries, when they 
'were dignified by the labours of a Bayle, a Beauval, and a 
Le Clerc. In our own kingdom, it was long before they 
aſſumed a regular and permanent form. They did, however, 
occaſionally appear in the reign of King George the Firſt, 
and in the former yearsof his ſucceſſor. But the Hiſtoria 
Literaria,” the © Memoirs of Literature,” and the 
« Hiftory of the Works of the Learned,” though uſeful in 
point of information, could not attain a durable eſtabliſn- 
ment. This ſpecies of writing was neither extenſive in its 
ſale, nor productive of great effects, till firſt the Monthly, 
and then the Critical Review became fixed on a firm and 
durable foundation. From that time a more general atten- 
tion hath been paid to all kinds of publications; ſomè ac- 
quaintince with them has been ſpread among the body of 
tie people; and a ſpirit of curiofity and criticiſm hath 
been promoted. Of late, almoſt every Magazine hath 
been converted into a ſort of a Review. The Literary Jour- 
nals are, undoubtedly, ſometimes partial and ſometimes 
erroneous. Being written by a number of perſons of dif- 
ferent abilities, opinions, and applicatian, .and who. are 
not void of private paſſions and prejudices, the judgments 
paſſed upon books muſt not always be admitted with impli- 
cit reverence, Mere of real learning will determine for 
themſelves, and not bow to the authority of the ableſt cri- 
tic. Nevertheleſs, even the learned derive benefit from 
well conducted Literary Journals, and their influence upon 
the ſentiments and taſte of the nation in general is very 
confiderable. If the knowledge they diffuſe ſhould be ob- 
jected to as ſuperficial, let it be remembered, that it is a 
knowledge which vaſt numbers would not otherwiſe have 
obtained, | g 


Even the effect of News-Papers is not to be forgotten in 
the preſent Survey. For a long time they were few in 
number, and, excepting with regard to a circumſtance here- 
after to be mentioned, were confined to the mere intelli- 
=> | 1 gens 
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gence of facts. But, gradually they have aſſumed a more 
- extenſive office: they have become the vehicles of political 
diſcuſſion in a far higher degree than they formerly were, 
and, in this reſpect, they have acquired a national import 
ance, —Befides this, they aſſume the liberty of examining 
literary queſtions, and contain eflays on all kinds of ty 
pics. "They are the means of communicating a knowledge 
of things, which, though not deep, tends to enlarge the 
underſtandings of the common people. If they were con- 
- ducted with greater wiſdom, diſcretion, and candour, they 
might be fat, more extenſively uſeful. The perſonal and 


malignant tutn they have lately taken is not the ſubject of 
our preſent conſideration. ' 


4 


But though Papers, in the former part of the pe. 
riod we are deſcribing, generally contained nothing but the 
public intelligence, S, the common occurrences of the 
day, this was not always the caſe. They were ſometimes 
made the vehicles of periodical eſſays, though theſe were 
uſually, we believe, publiſhed in ſeparate ſheets; and à little 
ttention to the hiſtory of them will not be unſuitable to 
our preſent defign. -It was natural for'the excellence and 
ſucceſs of the Tatler, Spectator, and Guardian, to produce 
a great number of imitations. ' Accordingly, during King 
George the Firſt's reign, periodical Papers were continually 
ſpringing'up, under different names and titles. In general, 
they were feeble, compared with the beautiful models {et 
before them, nor were they attended with any remarkable 
ſucceſs. . Nevertheleſs, ſeveral of them were not deſtitute 
of merit, and, though now not much known, might ſtill 
deſerve to be read. We might particularly mention the 
papers, called, the“ Free-Thinker,” and thoſe written by 
Gordon. We do not mean his“ Independent W lig, but 
another publication of a more miſcellaneous nature, unde! 
the appellation, if we recolle& it rightly, of the“ Hu- 
moriſt.“ In the courſe of things, theſe periodical Eflays 
took a variety of turns, and were even rendered ſubſeryient 
to the purpoſes of religious controverſy, But the more fre- 
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quent application of them was to politics. The example 
had been ſet by the Examiner and the Freeholder, and 
the pattern was abundantly followed. We have no inten- 
tion of enumerating the vaſt multitude of them that roſe 
and fell; many of which were little entitled to regard when 
they were firſt written, and much leſs when the circum- 
ſtances that brought «them into exiſtence were at an end. 
There were two of them, however, which ought not to be 
omitted ; Cato's Letters, publiſhed ſoon after the South- 
Sea year, and the Craftſman, in the next reign... Cato's 
Letters, of which Trenchard and Gordon were the authors, 
are abſolutely the beſt model of periodical political writing 
that can be exhibited ; for they. are compoſed with admir- 
able ſtrength and ſpirit, and are always upon ſubjects, and 
pe. not upon perſons. There is nothing in them of that private 
the WI iovective which hath ſo greatly diſgraced recent produc- 
the tons. The Craftſman was more perſonal; but whilſt it 
nes vas ſupported by ſuch men as Bolingbroke and Pulteney, 
ere I it was certainly an illuſtrious publication. All this while, 
ttle no Eflays appeared of a generally miſcellaneous kind, that 
to could be ranked with the Tatler, Spectator, and Guardian. 
and but at length the time came for even theſe beautiful Papers 
uce do be 4valled. The © Rambler” carried the compoſition of 
ing moral eſſays, and moral narrations, ſo far as dignity of ſen- 
ally WJ tient, ſagacity of obſervation, and ſtrength of ſtyle are 
ral, concerned, to perfection. The“ Adventurer,” joined to 
fer i much of the as Wn ar excellent talent at. Eaftern - 
ble tales, and was ado with ſome valuable critical com- 
utc I munications. The World,” aſſumed all the variety of 
ſtill I the Spectator, being wiſe or witty, grave or gay, ſentimen- 
the fal, literary, or humorous, as the ſubje& required. It 
by vas alſo, in another reſpe&, like the Spectator ; for the 
but WF conductor of it was loſt in the ſplendour of his auxiliaries. 
der WF The © Connoifleur,” which was the production of two 
Lentlemen, who united their powers in every ſingle paper, 
vs a ſtriking inftance of ingenuity and ability. News 
was there a work that more happily hit off and expoſed the 
.cVaneſcent_follies and faſhions of the times. Other attempts 


have 


ö 


eloquence that we have more immediately in contemplz- 
The great perſonal and public motives by which our ſe- 


call forth the ſtrongeſt exertions of oratory. During the 
: mighty conteſt between fir Robert Walpole and his adver- 


principal orators, 


called the Demoſthenes of his age ; and he was'fo with re- 


* 
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have been made in the ſame way, but not with equal ſue. 
ceſs. This mode of writing ſeems to be nearly exhauſted; 
nor is it likely to revive, with diſtinguiſhed luſtre, in any ſe. 
parate publication, as the Magazines and News-Papers are 
ſo open to every kind of Ma \ 
Let us now advert to what may, perhaps, be regarded as 
more important object in the view before us. The ſtate of 
Eloquenee in this country is no ſmall matter of conſideration, 
in eftimating the character of the age. It is parliamentary! 


tion; for that it is to which the Britiſh conſtitution dire&s, 
and which has been the moſt ably and ſucceſsfully purſued, 


nators are actuated, and that warmth of oppoſition in 
which many of them are always engaged, are calculated to 


faries, it ſhone with uncommon ſplendor. Voltaire, ſpeak- 
ing of the Englifh eloquence, as it ſubſiſted in the two 
houſes of parliament at this period, ſays, that it excelled 
that of Greece and Rome. We do not agree with him in 
the aſſertion, but we know that it attained to a high degree 
of excellence. Not to enter into an enumeration of the 

fi may-obſerve, that Pulteney took the 
lead among them during the grand oppofition $0 Walpole, 
and that he was fitted for it by his various and powerful 


ralents. He was ſucceeded by Pitt, whoſe copiouſneſs, p 
ardour, and energy, carried every thing before him, and = 


have left the moſt lively impreſſions on the memories of 
thoſe who have ſeen him wield the Engliſh democracy. He! 
did, indeed, riſe with a ſurpriſing ſuperiority over bis 
contemporary ſpeakers, _— ſeveral. of them were 
highly accompliſhed, and would deſerve to be particularly 
applauded in a more enlarged examination of the ſubject 
than comports with our immediate deſign. Pitt hath been 
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gard to that grandeur and force which nothing could refiſt ; . 
but he was not a Demoſthenes in cloſeneſs. of compoſi- 


tion. 1 


The eloquence of the pulpit forms no great object in out 
preſent ſurvey. The diſcourſes of our beſt and moſt cele- 
brated divines were rational, ſenſible, and judicious z they 
contained excellent inſtructions, conveyed in plain, e | 
and ſometimes elegant language: they are a valuable part 
of Engliſh literature, have eminent moral and practical 
merit, and excel in explications. of ſcripture : but they 
ſeldom aſcend to dignity or pathos; they ſeldom attain that | 
ſublimity, variety, and tenderneſs which might, perhaps, 
be expected from the important and intereſting ſubjects 
which the preacher has to'recommend. If any one is to 
be diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of the pulpit orators of his 
time, it is biſhop Sherlock. The general character of his 
ſermons, like that of thoſe of his contemporaries, is the- 
calm and perſpicuous mode of compoſition, But they have 
uſually a greater elegance, and they occaſionally riſe to a 
certain degree of grandeur. We remember that the con- 
cluſion of one of biſhop Sherlock's diſcourſes is uncom- 
monly ſtriking and ſublime, There is, Kkewiſe, in him, 
a refinement of ſentiment and reaſoning, . which we are not 
{ure to be always founded on truth. T 4. $948 

N 


Another matter, well deſerving of our confideration, is 
the ſtate of Hiſtoricat Writing. The light in which we 
before mentioned Rapin, was only that of his political value 
and influence, and he is not an object of attention in the 
point we have now in view. The circumſtance in which our 
country had long failed, and wherein it had little title to 
lame, was the compoſition of biſtory. Many works, in- 
deed, we had, of great uſe with regard to information, but 
they were deſtitute of elegance and dignity. It was reſerved | 
for the latter end of king George the Second's reign, to 
enable England to vie with foreign nations, and even with 
the authors of antiquity, in this mode of writing. To Mr. 

6. : 5 Hume 


be 
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Hume and Dr. Robertſon we are indebted for ſo noble x 
revolution, But we ſay the leſs of them at preſent, as 


they will come _ us hereafter, when the name of a 
Gibbon will be added to them, and when, perhaps, ſome 


other names will not be found unworthy to be recorded. 


It was a long timg before this kingdom ſhone in 
Biography. A number of fingle lives had been written, 


and there were a few general collections ; but they were 


not recommended by any uncommon” excellence, either 
with reſpect to choice in ſelection, neatneſs of compoſition, 
or ſagacity of reflection. The tranſlation firſt of Bayle 
ſeparately, and then another tranſlation of him, .with the 
addition of a multitude of lives, extending the work to ten 
volumes, folio, introduced a more general taſte for biogra- 
phical knowledge.“ The Biographia Britannica” ſucceeded, 


being conſecrated to the worthies of our own country. 


Both the © General Dictionary,“ and the Biographia Bri- 


tannica are works of very unequal execution; but, not- 
withſtanding this, they are conſiderable objects in the lite- 
rary hiſtory of the period. Of the fingle lives which were 
publiſhed, few could be compared with that of Cicero, 
by Dr. Middleton. Mallet's Account of lord Bacon might 
have deſerved to have been diſtinguiſned, if he had been 


more particular in his ſurvey of that great man's philoſo- 


phy. Biography hath lately become a favourite ſtudy with 


the public, and our future ſurvey of it will hold it out in all 


its luſtre. . HS 


* 


We may obſerve, by the way, that the age was marked 


by ſcientific, as well as Biographical collections. Harris's 
and Chambers's Dictionaries are works of no ſmall conſe- 
quence, and the latter hath been remarkably popular. The 
productions of this kind, in which univerſal ſcience has 
been thrown into the alphabetical form, for general in- 
ſtruction, have enabled the bulk of the people to acquire 


ſome little portion of knowledge, upon any ſubject that 


excites „ curioſity, or requires their attention. 
| 7 ; Another 
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Another ſpecies of writing, hiſtorical in its nature, but 
fictitious in its foundation, Romance Writing, was carried to 
a fingular degree of perfection, by two extraordinary men 
in this way, — and Richardſon. Theſe gentlemen. 
were remarkably different in their talents, but both were 
excellent in the kind of compoſition they adopted, 
Fielding, taking Don Quixote and Gil Blas for his mo- 
dels, was admirable in the humorous novel, and in the 
repreſentatidn of the characters of common and familiar 
ik . He was, likewiſe, without rival, in what may be 
called the epic contrivance of his ſtory, eſpecially in- 
his principal work. Richardſon, whoſe genius was 
truly original, ſhewed the deepeſt penetratign into the 
human heart, diſplayed a ſurpriſing. power in deſcribing it, 


| and exhibited an inſtance of pathetic. narration which has 


not been equalled in any age, or in any country, He may 
juſtly be entitled the Shakfpeare .of Romance, Both the 
authors we have mentioned had ſome not unſucceſsful fol- 
lowers. Smollet came next to Fielding ; and Richardſon. 

has been the, moſt happily imitated by ladies. As for the 
common traſh of Novels, under which the preſs has groaned, 
which have introduced ſo wretched a taſte; of reading, and 
have been ſo hurtful to young minds, particularly of the 
female ſex, they are unworthy to be named, excepting in 
the way of cenſure. z | | 


Among the various objects which engaged the attention 
of a learned and inquiſitive age, it was not likely that 
Polite and Poetical Criticiſm ſhould be wholly neglected. 
It was far from being neglected: there were many pleaſing 
and uſeful productions in this mode of literature; though 
the authors of, them ſeldom went farther than Addiſon had 
done in a philoſophical jnveſtigation of the beauties of writ- 
ng. One of his moſt elegant and ſucceſsful diſciples was 
Spence, At length, a more refined ſpirit entered into criti- | 
cal diſquifition, Warburton made ſeveral attempts in this 
way, ſometimes happily enough, but frequently with more 
Ngenuity than ſucceſs. Rurd diſplayed equal ingenuity, - 
With ſuperior judgment, and with greater purity and cor- 

1781, | C | | rectneſs 
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rectneſs of taſte. Lowth, in his Lectures on Hebrew 
Poetry, attained to the higheſt rank of eminence as a critic, 
Lord Kaims explored: the> beauties of compoſition in the 
inmoſt receſſes of the human mind; and in the depth of 
his reſearches, occafionally carried refinement to an exceſs, 
The Wartons followed: but we ſay no more, at preſent, 
upon a ſubject which will hereafter appear in its fullef 


luſtre. 


If we look back to the ſtate of the arts of Painting, 


Sculpture, and Defign, in the period we have been confider- 


ing, we ſhall not, in this reſpect, find much cauſe for tri- 


umph. . The two firſt Georges, though excellent monarchs, 
were no patrons of theſe arts, being deſtitute of taſte with 
regard to them, and 1gnorant of the glory which they refle& 
upon a country. Nor had the nation, in general, though 
growing 1n wealth, ſplendour, and luxury, acquired that 
delicacy of diſcernment which is neceſſary to excite a pro- 
per emulation among the artiſts, to animate their exertions, 
and to puſh them on to perfection. There were, however, 


ſome portrait and landſcape painters, and ſome engravers, 


who might deſerve to be applauded in a more particular 

iſtory, The inimitable Hogarth it is needleſs, to. mention, 
whoſe humorous and moral paintings, which are almoſt 
ſufficient of themſelves to compenſate for the defects of the 


age, are univerſally known, admired, and felt, Sculpture 


was not only gaining ground, but making great advances 
under Roubiliac ;z and Architecture was much improved by 


the knowledge and patronage of lord Burlingtoa Garden: 
ing was, the art that was the moſt ciſtinguiſhed by us ra- 


pid progreſs to the height of taſte and excellence. The 
Juſt ideas, and varied improvements, introduced by Kent, 
and fince perfected by Brown, have adorned many parts ot 
England with exquifite beauty, \ Upon the whole, towards 
the end of king George the Second's reign, the profeſſors 
of the fine arts, and the lovers and judges of them were in- 
creaſing; exhibitions of pictures were begun under the 
auſpices of the Premium Society; and the way was pre- 
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pliſhed, and, which will form pne of the moſt pleafing 
ſubjects of our future Hiſtory, : ! 7 ot 4 


Our ſurvey of things, brief gs it was intended to be, 
would be imperfect, if we did not take ſome notice of the 
diſtinguiſhed figure made by the writers in Scotland during 
this period, and eſpecially in the latter part of it, when a 
wonderful ardour for literary eminence, and elegant compo- 
ftion, animated the gentlemen who inhabited that divi 
of the united kingdoms. In Philoſophy we have already 
mentioned Maclaurin; and Simpſon might be added in Ma- 
thematics. Blackwell might juſtly have been celebrated for 
his depth in Ancient Literature, if he had not diſgraced it by 


* — 4 . 


cularly applied themſelves to metaphyſical diſquifitions, and 
the cultivation of ſentimental ethics. The turn begun by 
Hutcheſon was. greatly improved, and. appeared- in many 
ingenious productions, by which the knowledge, of the 
principles and-affeQions of the human mind has been highly 
premoted, When we ſpecify Hume, Lord Kaims, Reid, 
and Adam Smith, we ſpeak of them only hiſtorically, with- 
out confidering how far their reſpective ſyſtems are founded 
in truth, Neither do we enter into the queſtion, whether 
the Engliſh Hartley may, in any reſpect, have been more 
ſceceſsful in explaining. the mental conſtitution. The pro- 
es Wl gels of Society and Manners hath, likewiſe, been deeply 
by Wl inveſtigated. by the writers of North Britain, and feveralof 
n- Ml their works of this kind will hereafter be noticed We 
ra- Wl {hould remember, alſo, that to North Britain we are in- 


be debted for Hume and Robertſon, our two claſſic hiſtorians. 


ot, Arbuthnot and Thomſon were natives of that country, 
of though they refided wholly in England,” In ſhort, Scot- 
tas land had its full ſhare in contributing to the literaryglory 
ors Wl of the age. i | 


re. {and can boaſt of her Swift and her Berkeley: Ireland can 


f 
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paring for the noble revolution that was afterwards accom+ + 


pedantry and affectation. The Scottiſh authors have parti- 


the Nor is Ireland to be forgotten in our preſent ſurvey, Ire- 


lay 


4 
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ſay that, in liberal Theology, ſhe hath produced an Aber 
nethy, a Clayton, and a Leland; and that we owe to her 
another Leland, the tranſlator of Demoſthenes, and the 
| hiſtorian of Philip of Macedon. It may be added in her 
favoùr, that ſhe hath adorned England with ſome eminent 
names that will occur in the proſecution of our defign. 


. 0 
In reflecting upon the period we have thus briefly de- 
ſcribed, we perceive it to have been an active and buſy one, 
with regard to the cultivation of Knowledge and Literature. 
A vaſt number of important ſubjects were diſcuſſed in it, 
and the diſcuſſion of them effected a great revolution in the 
ſentiments of the kingdom. Extraordinary light was 
thrown on the very firſt objects that can demand the at- 
tention of man. Human reaſon, on the whole, was much 
improved, and a candid and enlarged turn of thinking in- 
creaſed. It was a peculiarly agreeable circumſtance that 
the ſtate of things was progreſſive ; ſince the latter part of 
the reign of — George II. was not only ſplendid in arms H 
and commerce, but in the rifing fituation of every liberal 
art. What hath been the ſubſequent condition of Science, 
Learning, and Tafte; what improvements have been made 
in them; what changes have taken place; and what have 
become the prevailing opinions and literary purſuits of the 
\ preſent times, will, in the courſe of our undertaking, be 
| the ſubjects of diſtinct and particular enquiry, 
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Ohhervations on the State of Aﬀairs at the Cloſe of the Year 1780. 
Meeting of the New Parliament. Debates on the Election of a new ue 
Speech from the Throne. Addreſſes moved for in both Hoſes, and Debates 
thereupon. : 2 F | | 


N the courſe of the year 1780, of the year 1780; and the rupture 

the war between Great Britain with that republic naturally aug- 

and America wh carried on mented the difficulties, and leffened 
le 


with conſiderab cceſs on the the extent, of the national trade. : 
part of the former; the utmoſt ar- The alliance between France and the ; 
dour in the ſervice had been dif- revolted colonies had not, indeed, 
played by the royal troops; Charles- been ſo beneficial to the latter, as 
town, and the whole province of might have been expected; and the 
South Carolina, had been ſubdued; French miniſtry ſeemed more ſoli- 
and other Ggnal advantages  obtain- citous to increaſe their poſſeſſions in 

d, the particulars of which have the Welt Indies, than to afford ay | 
been related in the preceding vo- ſubſtantial aſſiſtance to their Ameri- 

ume of our work. But notwith- can allies. In Europe, no effects 

ding theſe favourable — had yet been HUNG on any de- 
Mates, no pro appeared of an roportionable to the mi 
peedy OED of he war: the — that had iſſued Hank 
authority of Great Britain was ac- from the ports of France, and of 
«nowledged in thoſe places only of Spain; and by which, though much 

Ach the king's troops were in poſ- alarm had been excited, little had 
ſeſſon, and only during their con- been performed. 3 

nuance there; and on the conti- The diffolutiory of the laſt par- 
nent of America in general, the liament was not attended with any 
oft rooted averſion was uniformly circumſtances. that portended a 
naniſeſted to the government of the change of adminiſtration : however * 
other country, | unſucceſsful and difaſtrous might be 
The dangers of the latter were the reſult of the meaſures of the-mi- 
Iſo increaſed by the war with Hol- niſtry, their influence in the cabinet 

ad, which commenced at the cloſe and * the nation was not diminiſh- 
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ed; nor did the ſition derive 
any advantage from the election of 
the members of the new parliament. 
If pqpular members were choſen in 
ſome places where before they had 
repreſentatives of a different com · 
plexion, in others popular mem 
rs were removed to make way for 
thoſe who were known to be miniſ- 
terial: ſo that, u 
very important changes were made 
on either fide. In the nation at 
large, a ſpirit of oppoſition to the 
meaſures of adminiſtration was far 
from being increaſed, For though 
few perſons in the kingdom, it might 
be preſumed, could wholly in- 
ſenſible of the fatal conſequences of 
the American war, of the burthens 
under which the nation laboured, 
and of the dangers with which it 
was ſurrounded ; the people ſeem- 
ed more diſpoſed to refign them- 
ſelves with patient acquieſcence to 
the events that might ariſe, than to 
take any active part in bringing a- 
bout a change of men, or of met- 
ſures, The little effect that had 
been produced by the vigorous and 
able ſtand that had been made by 
the oppoſition, during the laſt ſel- 
ſion of the laſt parliament, had in- 
clined many almoſt to deſpair of the 
ſucceſs of any future oppoſition : 
and a great dainp had been thrown 
upon public afſdciations by the late 
dangerous and deſtructive riots in 
the metropolis. Theſe, and other 
cauſes, occaſioned the meeting of 
the new parliament to be attended 
with circumſtances favourable to the 
views, of the miniſter, whatever 


they might be to the general welfare 


- of the nation. 


The firſt ſeſſion of the fifteenth 
parliament of Great Britain began 
ro be held at Weſtminſter, on Tueſ- 
day the 31ſt day of October, 1780. 
His majeſty having commanded the 


the whole, no mediately proceed to the choice d 


H AN D 
attendance of the Commons in the 
Houſe of Peers, they were acquaint 
ed, by the chancellor, on their x. 
rival there, that the king would de 
lay declaring his rgaſans for cala eh 
the preſent parliament, till . That 
of the Houſe of Commons ſhoull WR... 
be elected; and that it was his mu. 

jeſty's pleaſure that they ſhould in. 


a ſpeaker, and that they ſhould 
preſent the perſon elected, on the 
tollowing day, for his royal 
probation. 'The Commons . 
ingly returned to their own houſe 
for this purpoſe, and a debate d 
ſome length enſued, from which k 
was apparent, that the conduct d 
Sir Fletcher Norton, in the laf 
parliament, had neither been for- 
tten, nor forgiven. Lord George 
Gm firſt roſe, and made ſome 
general obſervations on the quali- 
cations which were requiſite in 4 
ſpeaker of that houſe ; and he + 
marked, that the late ſpeaker, di 


ore n 
bee 
Th 
Veibi 


„ W 


Fletcher Norton, had, during dall; 
courſe of nearly two parliaments, he qu 
executed the duties of that moſt bo ite in 
nourable, but arduous office, witli: 


ſo much diligence, and ſo mul 
dignity, as to entitle him to the 
warm applauſe of that houſe ; aol 
to leave nothing for them to l. 
ment, except that the labour which 
attended it, had too vifibly imput 
ed his conſtitution. Of this melaw 


rreat 

letch 
hat 2 
hich 
aned, 
dealth 


n 0 
choly truth, the laſt ſeſſion, unfor WW: j 
tunately for the public, was wartend ir 
by ſeveral inſtances, It woulvWhtier { 
tne 


refore, ncither be decent in bin 


Draw 
nor would it become the houſe, UF: x1; 
ſhew ſo little gratitude and reſpepught 
to the right honourable gentlemmleman 
for his important and acknowledge bur | 
ſervices, as to propoſe again to plate ch. 
him in a fituation, the fatigues Tl Mr, 


which were too heavy a burthen ze, 


be impoſed upon bim, conßden fi, 


* 


4 


he preſent precarious ſtate of his 
ealth. Hence alone originated the 
dea which his lordſhip had conceiv- 
d, of moving that Mr. Cornwall 
ight be appointed to fill the chair. 
That gentleman, before he came 
nto that houſe, had done his coun- 
ry effential ſervice, and acquired 
rreat perſonal honour, by the ve 
ble and active ſhare he had taken, 
n the adjuſtment of ſome public 
ccounts, which had been ſubmit- 
d to the inveſtigation of certain 
perſons commiſſioned for that pur- 
poſe, He had alſo been ſome years 
member of that houſe, was well 
cquainted with the law of the land, 
ith the law of parliament, and 
vith all the forms, orders, and rules 
f proceeding, peculiar to the houſe 
pf commons. His lordſhip there- 
ore moved, That Mr. Cornwall, 
be elected ſpeaker.” , 
This motion was ſeconded by Mr. 
Veibore Ellis, treaſurer of the na- 


ay, who obſerved, that Mr. Corn- 
the Wall ſeemed to be poſſeſſed of all 
abe qualifications which were requi- 
dee in a ſpeaker of the houſe of 
” ommons. He acknowledged the 


A leicher Norton; but remarked, 
hat as the labours of the office, 
2 hich he had ſo honourably ſuſ- 


aned, had ſo much impaired his 
death, he thought it neceſſary, as 
n opportunity now offered, to af- 
rd him the relief which the houſe 
ad in its power, by electing an- 
aer ſpeaker, He confidered Mr. 
ornwall as the fitteſt ſucceſſor of 
dir Fletcher Norton, whoſe conduct 
ught to be the model of that gen- 
leman's, if the houſe ſhould ho- 
tour him ſo far as to ſeat him in 
de chair, 

Mr. Dunning expreſſed his ſur- 
me, that the miniſter had not 
en, at the commencement of the 


% 


— 


reat abilities and ſervices of Sir 
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debate, to move that the office of 
ſpeaker ſhould be continued in the 
perſon of Sir Fletcher Norton; and 
that it ſhould ſeem to be the gene- 
ral' idea of the houſe, that Mr. 
Cornwall would be appointed his 
ſucceſſor. He admitted the abili- 
ties of that gentleman, and ſhould 
not have objected to his nomina- 
tion, if the chair had been really 
vacant : but he was of opinion that 
this was not now the caſe. Sir 
Fletcher Norton was then preſent 
in the houſe, and appeared fully 
equal to the duties of the office, 
which he had lately executed with 
ſuch univerſal approbation. It was, 
therefore, extremely fingular, that 
the noble lord who made the mo- 


tion, and the honourable gentleman 
who ſeconded it, ſhould acknow- 


ledge, that the late ſpeaker was the 
propereſt and moſt able of all per- 
ſons to fill the chair with dignity, 
and in the very ſame inſtant pro- 
poſe another candidate. . It might 
at leaſt have been . when 
the bad health of Sir Fletcher Nor · 
ton was talked of, and urged as a 
ground for not continuing him in 
the chair, that either the noble 
lord, or the gentleman who ſecond- 
ed him, would have ſtated to the 
houſe, that Sir Fletcher Norton 
had formally applied to them, de- 
claring his defire to reſign the chair, 
and ing as a reaſon for his ſo 
doing, that his health was in that 
impaired ſtate in which it had been 
288 But the on _— 
their. late ſpeaker a to be in 
full health, and Ls to all the 
duties of the office: he, therefore, 
moved, That Sir Fletcher Nor- 
ton be continued ſj 3 
This motion was ded by Mr. 
Thomas Townſhend, who objected 
to the propriety of nominating Mr. 
Cornwall for ſpeaker, even if there 
Az had 


Q 
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bad been a real vacancy; becauſe was happy to enjoy. He alſo er 
that gentleman was al placeman at preſſed his acknowledgments to the 
pleaſure, a penſioner, and a repre- noble lord who had made the motion | 
ſenſative not of any independent for a new ſpeaker, and to t | 


place, but of one of the cinque ports, tleman who had ſeconded him, fo = N 
which were known not te be allowed the compliments that they had ben in t 
a free and unbiaſſed choice of their pleaſed to pay him. He muſt, hoy: — 
8 k | - * ſult 
repreſentatives. He farther remark- ever, be an ideot indeed, if he coul aud 
5 ed, that it was the impartiality of the poſſibly ſuppoſe, that his ſtate d 10 
late ſpeaker, though that was a vir- health, of which none of the king c | 
tue in the execution of that office miniſters had ever received the ſmal WW far 
which his opponents had affected to leſt intimation from him, was 1 1 
. applaud, from which the deſire of re- real cauſe of their moving for a ber 


moving him from the chair bad ſpeaker, when they had not previ of x 
really originated; for offence had ouſly ſaid a word to him upon the 
been taken, that in a ſpeech which ſubject. He was ſatisfied, that ere 
muſt perpetuate the remembrance of man, who had the leaſt preter- WW dee 
a attachment to his native land, ons to underſtanding, went before b 

e had expreſſed his deep concern him in the fulleſt conviction, u Un. 

for the calamities which ſyrrounded a conſideration of the ſtate of his 
it, and his anxiety, that the liberal health was not the true motive for 
and unprecedented donations of the the preſent meaſure. Ne had a jul hie 
people might be applied with wiſ- ſenſe of the merit of the honourabl 4 
dom and frugality. entleman who was propoſed for hi 
Sir Fletcher Norton then roſe, ſueceſſor, and thought him ful | 
and expreſſed his deſire of ſaving the equal to the duties of the office: WW Th 
time of the houſe, by an immediate but, at the ſame time, in juſtice u the 
declaration, that he had reſolved, in himſelf, he muſt call upon the bo. 
ſpite of all conſiderations whatever, ble lord, and the honourable ger 

to decline the chair. He obſerved, tleman by whom he was ſeconded, to 
that when he was firſt choſen ſpeaker, alfign the true reaſon of their un. Th 
his conſtitution was in its full manly effort to drive him from the 
ſtrength: nor were the humble ta- office with - inſult and diſgrace, |! 
lents, with which Providence had they had any objections to bis con. 
endowed him, at all weakened by duct in the chair, they ought open - 251 
their exertion through the ſormer ly and fairly to ſtate thoſe objec · A fit 
periods of his life. But the very tions, He the rather called for i 1; 
great, and increaſed duties of the explanation, becauſe he could + 
office had materially impaired his ſure the houſe, upon his honov\ lt Te 
conſtitution, and his ſenſe of his that though he had been in tomy ba 
growing infirmities had made him three days, and acceſſible to a ba 

: — to give up all thoughts of member of adminiſtration, be heit ma 
returning to his former ſtation. With never been aſked whether bis heal tor 
this temper of mind, he felt no anx- avould enable him to oonfinue in thi ple 
iety for the fate of the motion that chair, ſhould the houſe approve "ll po 
had been made by his honourable his continuing there: nor had h ch 
and learned friend, of whoſe enco- of applied to, either direfly "Wy ;.; 
miunis he poſſeſſed a gratefulſenſe, indiredtly, on the ſubject of chookn! 
and N favourable opinion he a new ſpeaker. r 
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Mr. Fox arraigned the miniſtry, 
in very pointed language, for hav- 
ing made it a part of their ſyſtem, | 
during their continuance in office, 
to diſgrace every dignified character 


in the kingdom, and eſpecially to in- 


{ult and vilify thoſe men whoſe con- 
duct the houſe of commons moſt ap- 
proved. Admiral Keppel had been 
an inſtance of this, and a new in- 
ſtance was afforded by the preſent 
trearment of the late ſpeaker. It 
ſeemed as if the ignominious buſineſs 
of that day was to extinguiſh thoſe 
ſparks of independence, which the 
virtuous rejoice to cheriſh, and to 
degrade that rectitude which had a 

F ohim to honours and rewards. 
Unfortunately for the nation, the 
preſent example, of diſmiſſing from 
employment a virtuous individual of 
high rank, merely becauſe he had 
uttered his ſentiments, and given his 
vote in obedience to the dictates of 
his conſcience, was not a novelty. 


The 4 of Carmarthen, and 


the carl of Pembroke, had been di- 
velted of their offices for the ſame 
reaſon. The conduct of the miniſtry 
was equally abſurd and unjuſtifiable, 
The noble lord, whe made the mo- 
ucn, had filled his ſpeech with empty 
compliments of Sir Fletcher Norton; 
and after aſſerting, that he was the 
Pleſt man the houſe could chuſe to 
fit in the chair, had concluded his 
addreſs with moving, that another 
gentleman might be elected to fill it. 
The honourable gentleman, who 


had ſeconded his lordſhip's motion, . 
had recommended it to the gentle- 


man moved for, as Sir Fletcher Nor- 


ton's ſucceſſor, to copy his exams», 
ple; telling him, in the moſt plain, | 


politive, and direct terms, that his 
chance of making a good. ſpeaker 
reſted on his following the model of 
dir Fletcher Norton. But would 


ay men, except the preſent mini- 
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ry, refuſe an excellent origin 1 
22 it was in their power by — a 
ſeſs, and fix their choice upon a. 
copy, on a ſuppoſition that it might 
poop not much e to the 

niſhed workmanſtup of the maſter ? 
The true reaſon which actuated ad 
miniſtration in the preſent meaſure 
was, however, ſufficiently apparent: 
the gentleman whom they propoſed 
as a new ſpeaker was one of thoſe 
who had voted, in the laſt patlia- 


ment, in oppoſition to the ſenſe of 


the majority of the houſe, that the 
influence of the crown had not in- 
3 ; that it was not inereaſing; 
and that it ought not to be dimi= 
niſhed, This was his recommenda- 
tion: whilſt the miniſtry were deſi- 
rous of removing Sir Fletcher Nor- 
ton, becauſe he had executed the of- 
fice of ſpeaker with impartiality; 
had performed his duty tothe houſe, 
and to the nation, in his addreſs to 
his majeſty, on the commons grant- 
ing him a great augmentation of his 
revenue ; and had voted, agreeably 
to truth, and to the dictates of his 
conſcience, that, the influence of 
& the crown had increaſed, was in- 
* creafing, and ought to be dimi- 
« niſhed.” Theſe were his crimes, 
and theſe were crimes not to be for-. 
given, But he hoped the houſe 
would not, in the choice of a ſpeak- 
er, implicitly obey the dictates of a 
ſecretary of ſtate. As to the health 


of Sir Fletcher Norton, it was ap- 


parently very good; and when, un- 
happily for his family, and the pub- 
lic, be Would feel a relapſe, it would 
then be ſufficiently early to talk of a 

ſucceſſor. | 
Mr. Cornwall faid, that if the 
houſe thought proper to elect him 
to the chair, he ſhould exert his en- 
deavours to give them ſatisfaction; 
but at the ſame time expreſſed hi 
conſciouſneſs, that thoſe friends, 
A 4 who 


his, 


3 


the candour of the houſe, who well 
knew what kite of interpretation to 


give to ſo extraordinary a treat- 


ment. _ 


Mr. Welbore Ellis now roſe, and 
declared, that he conceived every 
member had an undoubted right to 


vote for anew ſpeaker as he thought 
8 3 
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who were deſirous of raiſing him to proper; that he had no deſign either thi 
arduous and impurtant poſt, had to inſult or diſgrace Sir Fletcher ren 
garded his abilities in too favour- Norton, of whom he had before ſpe 
able a point of view; and that after ſpoken his fincere opinion; but he ex} 
his utmoſt exertions he ſhould be did not think, after the alarming rec 
reatly inferior to the late ſpeaker, ſtate of the late ſpeaker's health the thi 
Fre beſtowed ſome compliments up- laſt ſeſſion, that it was either reſpect. He 
on Mr. Frederick Montague; and ful to him, or conſiſtent with the a 
declared, that if that gentleman had public good, to put him again in ere 
not been abſent from his place by a the chair. The preſent ſituationof to 
fit of illneſs, he would have been political affairs was ſo univerſally ne\ 
much more equal to the duties of the important, that every toil tonnefted mc 
office than himſelf. But he felt the with the office of a ſpeaker of the the 
impropriety of troubling the houſe houſe of commons would probably tut 
with any farther obſervations on be augmented; and it was fit the wh 
himſelf; and ſhould therefore eſteem burthen ſhould be transferred to one, the 
it a duty to meet their judgment and who being leſs advanced in age, and fit 
reſolutions ' with the moſt perfect . of greater ſtrength, would un 
ſubmiſſion and reſpect. r thereby rendered more equal to co 
As the miniſtry made no attempt the — 8 of it. al 
to juſtify their behaviour in this Lord Mahon expreſſed his ſenſe of the 
tranſattion, Sir Fletcher Norton the great talents and public virtuezof tor 
roſe again, and obſerved, that if any Sir Fletcher Norton, and thought ſpe 
thing could induce him to aſpire no.other perſon ſhould be laced in on 
once more to the honour of preſid- the char. He conſidered the informa· an 
ing in that houſe, it was the con- tions which had been given, concerns la 
temptuous inſult which he had re- ing the health of that gentleman, jec 
ceived from the determined filence to be extremely ridiculous Wben m: 
of the miniſters, whom he had re- proceeding from the miniſtry, a wh 
peatedly and in vain deſired, to aſ- they ſhould certainly have been com- in 
lign ſome cauſe for the preſent mode municated only by himſelf. He Se 
w diſmiſſing him from the chair. If farther remarked, that the liberties thi 
either the noble lord who made the aſſumed by ſecretaries of ſtate to di 
motion, or the honourable gentle - dictate to the houſe of commons, in ſu 
man who ſeconded it, ſuppoſed that a matter of ſuch importance as the int 
he at any time had been culpable in election of a ſpeaker, was ſingular ag 

the execution of his office, it was - and unbecoming ; andthat he ſhould 
incumbent on them publicly to de- the rather oppoſe the motion, be- Ne 
clare the nature of his guilt, If they cauſe it was made by a member of ll ap 
fill obſtinately refuſed to give any that adminiſtration, whoſe baleful an 
anſwer, he muſtthrow himſelf upon meaſures had loaded their country ip 


with diſgrace and diftreſs, had + he 
bridged the inheritance of the Prince me 
of Wales, and entailed ruin on the m 


houſe of Hanover. l 
Mr. Rigby, pay-maſter of the bi 
forces, remarked, that this was the m. 


firſt debate in which he had ever po 
heard it aſlart 


ed, that there was any f * 
| . thing 


| approbation of the new hook er 
uſes : 
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thing of inſult, diſgrace, or 
tempt to any man, in appointing a 
ſpeaker; or that any gentleman was 
expected to ſtate his reaſons why he 
recommended, or why he voted for 
this or that particular candidate. 
He had always underſtood that when 
a new parliament was ſummoned, 
every individual member had a right 
to give his vote as he pleaſed for a 
new ſpeaker ; and he challenged the 
moit learned of the law to prove, 
that it was any part of the conſti- 
tutional law of parliament, that 
when a member was once elected to 
the chair of the houſe, he was to 
fit there juſt as long as he pleaſed, 
unleſs ſome charge of criminalit 

could be made ve again him. He 
alſo expreſſed his diſapprobation of 
the freedom that Sir Fletcher Nor- 
ton had raken with the king, in the 
ſpeech that he bad addrefled to him 
on the augmentation of his revenue; 
and thought that the conduct of the 
late ſpeaker had been liable to ob- 
jection, in his having neglected to 
maintain that regularity and order, 
which ought always to be obſerved 
in the proceedings of that houſe. 


Several other gentlemen ſpoke in 
this debate, after which the houſe 


divided, when there appeared in 


ſupport of the motion for appoint- 
ing Mr, Cornwall ſpeaker 203, and 
againſt it 124. , 

The day 1 the firſt of 


November, his majeſty teſtified his 


and then addreſſed both ho iu a 
ſpeech from the throne; in which 
he informed them, that it was with 
more than ordinary ſatisfaction he 


met them in parliament, at a time 


when the late elections might a rd 


him an opportunity of receiving the 


moſt certain information of the diſ- 
pofition and wiſhes of his people, to 
which he was always inclined to pay 


„or con- 


' commiffioners o 
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the utmoſt attention and regard. His 
majeſty farther obſerved, chat by 
force which the laſt, parhament 
ad put into his hands, and by the 
bleſfing of divine Providence on the 
bravery of his fleets and armies, he 
had been able to withſtand the for- 
midable attempts of his enemies, and 
to fruſtrate the great expectations 
they had formed; and. he tru 
that the ſignal ſucceſſes which h 
attended the progreſs of his arms, in 
the provinces of Georgia and Caro-. 
lina, would have important conſe- 
quences in bringing the war to a 
happy concluſion. It was his moſt 
earneſt defire to ſee this great en 
accomplithed ; but he was confi- | 
dent, that they would agree with 
him in opinion, that ſafe and ho- 
nourable terms of peace could be 
ſecured only by ſuch powerful and 
reſpectable preparations, as ſhould 
convince their enemies, that they 
would not ſubmit to receive the law 


from any powers whatſoever, and 


that they were united in a firm reſolu- 
tion to decline no difficulty, or ha- 
zard, in the defence of their coun- 
try, and for the preſervation of 
their eſſential int . His majefty 
farther declared, that he ſaw and 
felt, with great anxiety and concern, 
that the various ſervices of the war 
muſt, unavoidably, be attended with 
t and heavy expences; but he 
eſired them to grant him ſuch ſup- 
plies only, as their own ſecurity, 
and laſting welfare, and the exigen-. 


cy of affairs ſhould be found to re- 


An addreſs of thanks, containing, 
as uſual on theſe occaſions, an echo 
of the royal ſpeech, was moved for 
by Mr. De Gr „one of the lords 
trade and planta- - 
tions, and ſeconded by Sir Richard 
Sutton, one of the lords of the trea · 
ſury. | Theſe gentlemen pointed 

| | deut 
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out the neceffity there was that all 
parties ſhoald unite in the determi- 
nation? to ſupport with freſh ſpirit, 
and with increaſed reſources, the 
The diſ- 
treſſes of the empire, it was ſaid, 
were arguments tor the "mare 
of hoſtilities againſt thoſe foes, who: 
jealous of the magnitude of its pow- 
cr, and eager to deſtroy it, might 
entertain the hope of conqueſt, un- 
leſs, ſuperior to calamity, the great- 
neſs of its exertions ſhould be re- 


doubled in proportion to the violence 


by which it was attacked. The un- 
natural combination of America 


with France, had given a new ap- 


pearance to the conteſt between the 
mother countfy and the colonies. It 


was no longer a 88 of allegi 


ance and independency between us 
and our colonies; but whether we 
ſhould relinquiſh thoſe invaluable 
provinces E of the houſe of 
Bourbon. High encomiums were 
alſo beſtowed on the exploits of Earl 
Cornwallis, and other Britiſh officers, 
in North America; and theſe ſuc- 
ceſſes were mentioned as affording a 
juſt ground for the moſt ſanguine 
expectations, that the iſſue of the 
war would be fortunate to Great 
Britain, 

An amendment was moved b 
Mr. Thomas Grenville, by whicl 
great part of the propoſed addreſs 
was to have been omitted; ſo that 
it would have contained little more 
than a general declaration of the 
conviction of parliament, that the 
preſent arduous ſituation of. public 
affairs called upon them for the moſt 
active and ſpirited exertions; and 
an aſſurance of their determination 
to avail themſelves of all the means 


within their power for the purpoſe 


of adminiſtering to the defence of 
this country, and of preſerving its 
eſſential intereſts in full ſecurity and 
I 


— 


. 


of the empire; and, if permitted to 


'neither durable nor important': for, 


H AND 
vigour, He obſerved, that though 
he was ready to concur in any pro- 
feſſions of loyalty and . 
to his majeſty, yet he ſhould refuſe 
his vote to thoſe unworthy clauſes, 
by which the houſe ſeemed to pledge 
themſelves for the continuance of 
hoſtilities againſt America. At this 
alarming juncture, it became the 
wiſdom of parliament, to guard a- 
gainſt incautious promiſes to the 
throne, that they would ſupport the 
meaſures of the miniſtry ; meaſures 
which, being calculated to protract 
a deſperate, unnatural, and expen- 
five war, muſt add to the calamities 


prevail, accelerate and. confirm its 
ruin. As to the ſucceſſes which 
had been lately obtainedin America, 
there was little reaſon to expect that 
they were ſufficient to induce the 
colonies to ſubmit. to this country. 
The advantages reſulting from the 
congueſt of Charles-town, and ge 
ſubmiſſion of the Carolinians, were 


on the firſt appearance of the troops 
commanded by general Gates, great 
numbers of the inhabitants deſerted 
from the royal ſtandard, and again 
inliſted under the banners of Ame- 
rica. This incident alone, amidit a 
multitude, all equally deciſive of 
an inveterate antipathy to the go- 
vernment of Great Britain, ſtood 
forward as the unqueſtionable proot 
that our moſt animated and enlarged 
exertions could never effect the total 
ſubjugation of the coloniſts, Per. 
ſeverance in the attempt muſt drive 
us to diſgrace and ruin; . whilſt not 
only the houſe of Bourbon, but every 
power in Europe, would riſe upon 
the fall of a deferted empire. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick ſeconded the mo- 
tion for the amendment, and urged 


* 


various reaſons againſt agreeing to 


the addreſs as it was firſt prope 
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But Mr. Pulteney defended' the ad- 
dreſs in its original ſtate; and re- 
marked, that as the attention of all 
Europe appeared fixed upon the con- 
duct of the preſent parliament, and 
every power, whether neutral or 
belligerent, might reap advantages, 
or ſuffer detriment, from their pro- 
ceedings, it would be impolitic to 
addreſs his majeſty in a form of lan- 
gvage, which could hereafter be re- 
preſented as implying a"diſtruſt in 
our, reſources, and a pufſſlanimous 
alarm at the preparations of our ene- 
mies. Although the opinion of the 
# majority within the houſe ſhould 
prove averſe to the continuance 
of hoſtilities in America, it would 
be at once 8 and impolitic 
to ſuffer it to be known abroad. 
The ſentiments of individuals out 
of doors, whether real or pretended, 
were criminally diſperſed amongſt 
the multitude, by — pamph- 
lets, and licentious converſations, 
It ought to be regarded as high trea- 
lon to preſume to juſtify, either in 
public writings, or by verbal aſſer- 
tions, that reſiſtance of the Ameri- 
cans, which the legiſlature of Great 
Britain had deemed rebellion. With- 
in the walls of parliament, the ne- 


ceſſary freedom of debate would 


countenance diſcuſſions concerning 
the propriety of the revolt of our 
colonifts, in ſuch a place it might 
be fair to urge the juſtice of their 
appeal to arms, But ſurely it muſt 
be an offence againſt the law to pro- 
pagate, either in printed publica- 
tions, or at debdting ſocieties, or in 
private companies, the doctrine that 


America was juſtified in diſobeying 


and raifing her hand againſt the 
power of the parent ſtate. If our 
codes had not denounced a puniſh- 
ment on this ſpecies of tranſgreſſion, 
t was full time effectually to check 


its progreſs, and to enact a penal 
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juſt, and he had conten 


ſtatute that might deſcribe the na- 
ture of the guilt,” and the exemp- 
lary retribution/which ought to fol- 
low it. He acknowledged, that he 
had himfelf at the beginning of the 
war with America thought it un- 


was ſo in that houſe; bur thinking, 
as he then did, that the war was 


unjuſt, he had never cbncetived that 


he ſhould be warranted in tatming 


it ſo without doors, after parliament 


had choſen to pronounce” the war 
juſt, and to purſue it under that 
idea. But a change of circumſtan-' 
ces had made a change in his ſenti- 
ments concerning it. We had now 
given up the taxation of America, 
which would have been injuſtice, as 
they had no repreſentatives in par- 
liament; and the juſtice of the Ame 
rican war had been recognized, and 
confirmed repeatedly by parliament. 
In this ſtate of things, he thought 
ſuch ſentiments ſhould not be thrown 
out, as were calculated to repreſs the 
ardour. of the people for the ad- 
vancement of their proſperity and' 

lendour, and to introduce a mi- 
erable deſpondeney; ill ſuited, in 
the worſt *of times, to the reſour- 
ces of the ſtate, and, at tlie preſent” 
period, unworthy of the enhvening 


proſpect which appeared in thoſs 


parts of the globe, where our mili- 


tary and naval operations had deen 


ſo ſucceſsfully eonductec. 
- Thoſe parts of Mr. Pulteney's 
ſpeech which recommended ſevere 

nal ſtatutes againſt "thoſe who 
mould defend the refiftance of the 


Americans, or cenſure the war a- 


gainſt them as unjuſt, were thought, 
at leaſt without doors, to contain 


that it 


— 


very extraordinary ſentiments for a 


Britiſh ſenator; - ahd': not the leſs 
extraordinary, as coming” from a 
gentleman, who had formerly, in 
the moſt explicit terms, * 

F the 


the American war as unjuſt. His 
idea of confining the freedom of 
ſpeech within the walls of parlia- 
ment, and of baniſhing it from the 
reſt of the kingdom, was not likely 
to be much reliſhed by the people 
of England : and, indeed, the bouſe 
had more wiſdom than to make any 


attempt towards ſuch an invaſion, 


or abridgment of the liberties of the 
people, as muſt have been compre- 


hended in- ſuch ee ſtatutes as 


were recommende 
Sir Horace Mann, in the courſe 


of this debate, declared himſelf of 


apinion, that declamations tending, 
to give the world an idea, that our 
reſources were exhauſted, and that 
we ourſelves were in a ſtate of def- 
pondency, ill became Engliſhmen, 
at any time, bur leaſt of all in a 


moment of real difficulty and dan- 


ger, in a moment when the moſt 
powerful confederacy that ever was 
ſormed, threatened us with deſtruc- 
tion. To look with intrepidity on 
ſurrounding dangers, and, as the 
difficulties accumulated, to glow 
with a redoubled ardour, was the 
diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic, of our 
anceſtors, Strangers to deſpair, they 


preſſed forward; beheld with a col- 


lected ſpirit every gathering cala- 

ity ; and roſe, amidſt a multitude 
| of enemies, by fortitude and perſe- 
verance, to conqueſt and to glory, 
Such was the great example which 
they had left us, and it was an ex- 
ample which ought to be copied at 
the preſent period. The American 
war did not originite from the mi- 
niſtry ; the latent ſparks of it were 
burning before they became poſſeſ- 
ſed of the adminiſtration; and it 
was, therefore, abſurd to be now 
loſing time in accuſations, and in 
fruitleſs attempts to charge any par- 
ticular ſet of men as the authors of 


the preſent difficulties. America 
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had in an hoſtile manner allied ber 
ſelf to France, the actual foe" of 
Great Britain, and Spain had joined 
in the confederacy. - Each of the 
three powers who formed the league, 
were to be regarded with equal jea- 
louſy, and to be oppoſed with equal 
exertion; America as well as France 
and Spain; France and Spain as 
well as America. A — ni” 
for the preſervation of whatever 
could be dear to us, required that 
we ſhould make war on all: for, if 
the ſtrength of the contention ſhould 
be turned away from the one, and 
directed ſolely againſt the remaining 


two; theſe laſt, invigorated by our 


impolitie indulgence to the former, 
might obſtinately maintain their 
8 protract the termination of 
oſtilities, and leſſen the advantages 
of peace. The proper inquiry, 
therefore, now was, how the ope- 
rations of the war could be beſt car- 
ried on by us, to anſwer the 
end of breaking the union of the 
three powers, and rendering inef- 
fefual their attempts to deſtroy our 
naval force, and to ruin our com- 
merce. He farther remarked, that 
powerful as the preſent confederacy 
undoubtedly was, he could not think 
it ſo alarming and tremendous as 


ſome gentlemen imagined it to be. 


All confederacies carried in them 
principles of diſunion. The pre- 
ſent confederacy was formed b 
powers, the, moſt unlikely to coal - 
eſce with — for any conti- 
nuance, that could poſſibly join to- 
ether. The coloniſts, who were 
roteſtants, who had aſſerted that 
they drew the ſword for the defence 
of their invaded freedom, formed 
an alliance with a nation in Whoſe 
dictionary it was impoſſible to find 
the word; even with the French, 2 
race of Roman Catholics, whom no 


rſon, endowed with common un- 
* - _.  derſtand 


— 


2 
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derſtanding, could really ſuppoſe to 
have — into the dlmechties and 
the expence of war, for the purpoſe 
of giving liberty and independence 
to America. e concluded with 
inculcating the neceſſity of proſe- 
cuting the war with redoubled vi- 
gour; of compenſating for the want 
of allies by firmneſs and unanimity; 
and of acquiring, by the force of 
arms, thols advantages which were 
the probable rewards of gallantry 
and perſeverance. | 
r. Thomas Townſhend lament- 
ed that there ſhould appear ſo fixed 
a determination to proſecute the A- 
merican war, which he now con- 
fidered to be the favourite object of 
government. To that object all 
others were ſacrificed, The admi- 
niſtration had ſent young regiments 
under unexperienced- officers to the 
Welt Indies, to the great danger of 
our iſlands there, whilſt our veterans 
were employed in America, He 
wiſhed that the amendment propoſed 
to the addreſs might be agreed to, 
becauſe it would prevent the houſe 
from precipitately pledging them- 


he hoped the houſe would not be 
drawn in, year after year, to ſup- 
port the hopeleſs and ' deſtructive 
American war. It was true, that 
our anceſtors had often delivered 
- themſelves from imminent dangers 
by the energy and ſpirit of their can- 
duct: but the Britiſh nation had, at 
no preceding period, been in a ſimĩ- 
lar ſituation to the preſent. The 
wiſdom of our anceſtors enga 

them to form leagues, during a time 


were the moſt diſtinguiſhed by their 
reſpectability and importance. Hence 
aroſe a brilliant ſeries of ſucceſſes, 
that ultimately eſtabliſhed a durable 
and advantageous' peace. But to 


fach a peace we could ngver be led 
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ſelves to that ruinous meaſure: and 


of war, with thoſe powers which 
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ſeverance in the 

unnatural conteſt with America. 
Mr. Fox obſerved, that his ma- 
jeſty's ſpeech from the throne had 
not brought any tidings of gonſola- 

tion, or . eel 209 un 
loomineſs of the proſpect, by even. 
© ane views 2 _ 3 

that reproachful plan ot politie 
ſo dubborniy adhered to by the ſer- 
vants of the crown... It. eemed to 
be the height of ridicule, and a pre- 
meditated inſult on the feelings of 
the le, when it was declared, 
in the ſpeech, that . the late elec- 
tions had afforded his majeſty an 
“opportunity of receiving the moſt 
„ certain information of their 
« wiſhes,” Did this extraordinary 
idea ariſe from the remembrance of 
the ſudden diflolution of the laſt 
rliament, the f e 72 why, it 
been permitted to take- place, 
and the —— y artifices which 
had been employed to bias the con- 
ſlituents in their choice of repreſen» 
tatives ? He the day might 
come when the houſe would tho- 
roughly inveſtigate. this criminal 

proceeding, ang drag forward to the 
public indignation the miniſters from 
whom it had originated, It was an 
act committed by ſtealth; that aſta- 
niſhed and 2 the multitude, 
although it e no great impreſ. 
ſion upon him, who having turned 
his eyes, for a preceding length of 
time, to every operation of the offi- 
cers of the ſtate, could fathom all 
their views, and eaſily. forętel that 
a general election would, ſtart up, 
when neither the conſtituents nor 
the candidates were ſufficiently pre- 
red to fruſtrate the inſidious de · 
ſigns of government; when many 
voters were employed to gather in 
the harveſt; when the encampments 
2 remained; and when Ei in; 
ring gommiſſions in *in 
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and abſent on the ſervice, were re- 
moved to a diſtance from thoſe places, 
in the faithful repreſentation of 
which they had oppoſed and cen- 
ſured the ruinous and diſgraceful 
management of public affairs. Thus, 
from an unwillingneſs to gratify the 
wiſhes of the people, and from a 
eotal diſregard to the maintenance 
of tranquility within the iſland, the 
miniſters had even laboured to ren- 
der the rapid modes of diſſolving 


one parliament, and of chooſing an- 


other, hoſtile to theh privileges of 
the ſubject, and to the ſpirit of the 
conſtitution, "The officers of the 
crown, he farther temarked, wefe 
amenable to public inquiry for their 
preſumptuous and alarming viola - 
tion of the principles of the conſti- 
tution, When they commanded the 
military, in every part of England, 
even in towqs where the riots had 


either ſubſided, or never broken 


forth, to act diſcretionally, without 
waiting for the intervention of the 
civil magiſtrate. This guilt, fo 
daring in its nature, was highly 
aggravated, by their adherence to 
the perpetration of it, until all the 
popular elections were concluded: 


For, previonſly to that period, the 


orders were not withdrawn. 
It had been ſaid, that expreſſions 


; df deſpohdency at the preſent pe- 


nod were very unworthy of Eng- 
Uiſumen, whatever might be the 
dangers of the ſtate: and he ad- 


' mitted, that no paſſion could be 


more ediots and unnatural to the 
gallant temper of an Engliſhman 
than deſpair, But at the preſent 
moment of embarraſſment and diſ- 
 rreſs, whes the brighteſt jewel was 
torn froth the royal diadem, when 
America was diſſevered from the 
Britiſh empire, never to be re- un- 


| Ired; when a ſpirit of revolt ap- 


peared waiting only for an oppor- 
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tunity to blaze out, in thoſe diſgul. 
ed territorjes that yet — 
ſuch a time, to approach the throne 
with congratulatory addreſſes, wa 
not loyalty, but cruel mockery and 
inſult. Was it deſpair, to perfit 
in offering to the conſideration 6f 
the houſe, ſuch ſentiments and ad. 
vice as the exigencies of the moment 
might obviouſly ſuggeſt ; to inveſti. 
gate our real force by a compariſon 
with that which was exerted to op- 
poſe it; and to deliberate on the po- 
licy of proſecuting thoſe enter. 
prizes, from which little proſpect of 
advantage appeared, and which 
might involve the ſtate in miſery and 
defirugion * 

In the addreſs which was pro- 
poſed, Mr. Fox remarked, that the 
bleflings of his majeſty's reign were 
to be recognized; but in this he 
could not concur, as he was not ac- 
quainted with thoſe bleſſings. The 
preſent reign had been one continu- 
ed ſeries of diſgrace, misfortune, and 
calamity. It had alſo been aſked, 
whether honourable mention ought 
not to be made of the late ſucceſſes 
in America, and of the gallant ofh- 
cers by whom they had been obtain- 
ed? To this he ſhould anſwer, that 
he would not thank his own bro- 
ther, who was now ſerving in Ame- 
rica, for any ſucceſs he might ob- 
tain: as long as he lived, he never 
would join in a vote of thanks to any 
officer, whoſe laurels were gathered 
in the American war. His reaſon 
was, that he hated and deteſted the 
war: he regarded it as the fountain- 
head of all the miſchief, and of all 
the calamities, under which this 
country now laboured. Much had 
been Cad of the efforts which had 


been made by this country during 
the courſe of the preſent war; and 
it was, aſſerted, that we had aſtoniſh- 
ed Europe by our 2 
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This he ſhould not controvert ; but 

ſhould only obſerve, that the violent 

efforts of Great Britain reſembled 

the ungovernable fury of a lunatic, 

who, aiming at impoſlibilities, fer 

the moment, exceeds 1n force the 

well-directed ſtruggles of indivi- 

duals poſſeſſed of underſtanding. 

The latter might perſevere and 

conquer. The former, enfeebled 

by exertions, becomes at length the 

victim of his own phrenzy. Mr. 
Fox farther added, that notwith- 
ſtanding the advantages, which had 
been gained in America, he was well 
convinced, that the miniſterial proſ- 
pects of ſucceſs would ſtill be cloſed 
by gzerited deluſion. He was, there- 
fore, entirely againſt the addreſs as 
it originally ſtood, and ſhould vote 
for the amendment. 

Lord George Gertnain obſerved, 
that notwithſtanding the deſponding 
ideas that had been thrown out, he 
faw no reaſon for adopting melan- 
choly, ſentiments. The laſt cam- 
paignthad not been unſucceſsful. In 
America we had gained conſiderably, 
In the Weſt Indies, what. advanta- 
ges had France and Spain to boaſt of, 
notwithſtanding the great ſuperiority 
of Monſ. Guichen over Admiral 
Rodney? The Britiſh "admiral had 
now the command of thoſe ſeas, and 
the important iſland of Jamaica, 
which, day after day, for the whole 
ſummer together, we had been 
taught to believe loſt, was perfectly 
ſecure, Next year, he would ven- 
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"= a fleet ſuperior, both in num- 


all r of ſhips, and in point of equip- 
\is ment, to any we ever had, either in 
ad this, or the laſt war. As to tbe 
ad American war, he had never enter- 
ng tained but one opinion of it; and that 
nd was, that 1t was juſt from the be- 
* ginning ; that it was a neceſſary war; 
18. gar which had been unavoidably 
his 


. 
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15 
begun, Yin ſupport of the undoubted 


rights of t Britain, and of the 
Britiſh parliament; and a war which 

he had the greateſt hopes might be 

brought, and that ſpeedily, to a 

bappy and honourable concluſion. 

He rien s the congreſs 

would inſtantly—open a negociation 

with Great Britain, provided that 

the independency of America were 

acknowledged by the latter; but 

this was an idea that he ſpurned at, 
as diſhonourable and ruinous. Such 

circumſtances ſtill exiſted as gave 

ground to imagine, that the colonies 
might be brought back to their al- 

legiance, and form again a peace- 
able and happy portion of the em- 
pire. The conviction that a majo- 
rity of the Americans were ſtill at- 
tached to Great Britain, ſtill anxious 
to return to their ancient connexion, 
ſhould operate as an incentive to the 
maintenance of a war that can alone 
enable them to throw off the yoke ' 
of congreſs, and change the miſeries 
of ſervitude and civil confuſion for 
freedom and tranquillity. 

Lord Mahon made ſome general 
obſervations on the occurrences of 
the American war, and declared his 
reſolution to withhold his vote from 
an addreſs, of which the langua 
appeared to pledge the houſe tor t 
ſupport of miniſters, 'whoſe haneful 
politics had brought the country ta 
the verge of ruin, He remarked, - 
that the pleaſing hopes of reconcili- 
ation between the colonies and the 


ture to aſſure the houſe, we ſhouldy parent ſtate were daſhed away, when 


the ſervants of the crown' treated 
with a contemptuous neglect the pe- 
tition preſented from Ameriea by 
Mr. Penn; and when a ſimilar im- 
politic and wanton diſregard was 
ſhewn to the intelligence, that the 
committee of congreſs had reſolved, 
to offer to ſecure to Great Britain 
the payment of the whole national 

| debt, 
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debt, in the ſpace of one hundred 
| yearsP provided that ſhe would have 
relinquiſned the coercive plans of 
the adminiſtration. Several other 
members ſpoke in the debate; but, 
upon a diviſion, the-addreſs, as 
was firſt moved, was carried by a 
majority of 203 to 134. 

In the houſe of peers a ſimilar ad- 
dreis to his majeſty was moved for, 
but it did not give riſe to much de- 
date. The great leaders of oppoſi- 
tion in that houſe did not think pro- 
per to exert themſelves on the pre- 
ſent occaſion. But the earl of Weſt- 
moreland, who moved for the ad- 
dreſs, made ſome obſervations that 
were thought rather extraordinary. 


His lordſhip,” after ſpeaking in high / the people, becauſe he 


terms of the happineſs enjoyed un- 
der his majeſty's juſt and conſtitu- 
tional government, remarked, that 
one conſpicuous proof and exam- 
ple of the king's regard to the con- 
ttitutron and liberties of his coun- 
try was, his conduct during the late 
riots. When private houſes were in 
flames, when the priſons were open- 
ed, when force and outrage were 
exerciſed againſt both houſes of 
parliament, when the bank was in 
danger, and the metropolis in the 
moſt imminent hazard of being laid 

in aſhes; then the king interpoſed 
the force, with which It had been 
iüntruſted by the former parliament, 
for the ſalvation of the city of Lon- 
don, of the public liberties, and of 
the ſtate. Every king would not 
have obſerved the ſame conduct; 
fome would have ſeized the oppor- 
tunity of turning the arms of an en- 
raged populace againſt the civil con- 
ſintution ; and, uniting their arms 
with thoſe of the military, have 
trampled upon the rights of the ſub- 
je, Such was the late conduct of 
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a northern potente, who had d. 


rected the fury of the people, and 
turned their power againſt the ſenate, 
But this conduct had not been imi. 


tated by his — 47 who had acted 
like the father of his 


f people. Theſe 
obſervations were not taken much 


notice of in the houſe of peers, tho 
they met with ſome animadverfion 
in the houſe of commons, from Mr, 
Fox: and it was thought nota little 
remarkable, without doors, that 
overturning the conſtitution by the 
2 r of 2 crown _— be confi. 

ered in parliament as fo ve . 
ticable a —.— and that 2 


liſh peer ſhould * 2 the ding 
an 1 


tion on 
not en- 
flaved them. Vp 
The marquis of Carmarthen 

ſeveral objections to the addreſs; 
and remarked, that it was in every 
body's mouth, and the world be- 
lieved it to be true, that the coun- 
cils in the cabinet were fluctuating 
and various. There were different 
factions even among adminiſtration 
themſelves. What one miniſter or 
counſellor was for, another was 4- 
gainſt ; one counſel was adopted to- 
day, another to-morrow ;. one 
the word was, Puſh the war with vi⸗ 
gour ; the next, Let us try what 
we Cap do by negociation ; let us try 
what we can do in Europe, or in 
America. One plan of operation 1s 
ſent to America this month, and 
the next, before that has been tried, 
another 1s ſent totally different. He 
expected, therefore, no good from 
the preſent —— or from the con- 
ductors of it. The Earl of Abing- 
don alſo expreſſed his total diſappro- 
bation of the addreſs. But, upon 
a diviſion, it was carried by a majo- 
rity of 68 to 3. 
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the Bill | ef biel 
d to Perſons accuſed of Hi 
tk; Seas. Complaint exhibited, by 


the Navy Eſtimates. 


E attention' of the Houſe 

of Peers was ſomewhat en- 
aged, early in the preſent ſeſſion, 
57 an affair of a rather ſingular na- 
ture, which happened between the 
earl of Pomfret and the duke of 
Grafton, The buſineſs was firſt 
opened in parliament, on the zd of 
November, by the chancellor, who 
obſerved, that a rumour had ' been 
ſpread of an inſult having been 
offered, and a farther inſult threat- 
ened, to one of their lordſhips ; 
that the whole of the report was ſo 
uniformly conſiſtent, that although 


take up the matter in its preſent 
ſtage, or for him to ſuggeſt to their 
lordſhips what would be the pro- 
ceedings which might poſſibly be 
neceſſary, when the whole fact, 
and all its relative cireumſtances, 
were formally and correctly laid 


it peculiarly ineumbent on him to 
nle, not to inform, dut to remind 
their lordſhips, with all due reſpect, 
that it was their duty to take ſome 
ſep in relation to the rumour, 
Which to their wiſdom ſhould ſeem 
moſt _ to reſcue the houſe 
from ſo foul an indignity, as it 
would unavoidably ſuſtain, if an 
Inſult were itted to be offered 


w the perſon of one peer. 
He added, that if any noble lords 
preſent were in poſſeſſion of the 
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it was impoſſible for the houſe to 


betore the houſe, yet he had thought” 
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facts, or of any letters relative 
thereto, it would be an act of du- 
ty on their parts, and of obliga- 
tion to the houſe, to communicate 
the ſame to their lordſhips. The 
earl of Jerſey then roſe, and in- 
formed the houſe, that a corfe- 
ſpondence tending to the moſt ſeri- 
ous conſequences had taken place 


ih 


between two noble 2 which, 
unleſs proper and immediate ſteps 


were taken by that houſe, might 


fatal to one or both of t ies. 
He acquainted their lordſhips, that 
the noblemen meant were the duke 
of Grafton, and the earl of Pom- 
fret; and he therefore moved, that 
theſe two noblemen ſhould be ſum- 
moned to attend in their places on 
ſome future day. It was accord- 
ingly agreed, that ſummonſes ſhould 
be ifſued to direct their attendance 
on the 6th of that mont. | 
On the day appointed, the two 
noblemen attended in their places, 
agreeably to order : when the chan- 
cellor obſerved, that the houſe had 
been acquainted, that a correſpond- - 
ence; had taken place between a no- 
ble duke, and a noble earl, mem- 
bers of that houſe, which, from its 
complexion and tendency, was 
likely to be productive of very .fa- 
tal conſequences. Upon , this in- 
formation the order for their at- 
tendance had been made by the 
1 1 and as he perceived that in 
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compliance with the order both the 
lords were in their places, and as 
it was impoſſible for the houſe to 
** — farther in the buſineſs, 

1 being informed of the cir- 
nces alluded to, it was ex- 
pected that the noble lords, or ei- 
ther of them, would ſtate to the 
houſe, as members, how far they 
were reſpectively concerned. The 
duke of Grafton then roſe, and 
ſtated a variety of particulars to the 
houſe, - from which it appeared, 
that lord Pomfret had been induc- 
ed, by total -mijſapprehenſion, and 
an agitation of ſpixi 


cu 


lenge to the duke, though his grace 


ded: that he had never had” 


ny diſagreemerit whatever with the 
"fob earl; that he had always en- 

tertalded a high reſpect and eſ- 
tcem for his lordſhip ; and that of 
courſe what had happened ſeemed 
to him the more wunaccountable. 


It appeared, that the earl had form- 


ed an imagination, that the duke had 


pręvided for and protectedone Lang- 
ſtaff, who had been lord Pomfret's 


game-keeper, and whom he had 


lately diſcharged, and which his 
lordihip confidered as a very high 
affront. The duke had aſſured the 
carl, that he was ſo totally unac- 


quainted with Langſtaff, that till 


he had received a challenge from 


his lordſhip on his account, he had 
never eren heard of his name, and 
that he neither directly nor indi- 


N had any Rand im providing 
for Langftaff, who had, in conſe- 
quence of {ome other intereſt, been 
made aſſiſtant to the officer of ex- 
ciſe for the diſtrict of 'Towceſter, 
It was manifeſt, that, through the 
whole tranſaction, the duke of 
Grafton had conducted himſelf with 
great propriety, moderation, and 
temper ; but the earl: ſtill continued 
ſuſpicious and diflatisfied, and re- 


/ 


J 


caſioned by 
une atineſs of mind, to ſend a chal - 


% 


peated his challenge, which wa 
couched in terms of a very op 

brious nature. Lord Pomiret' 
letters were read, after which hiz 
lordſhip attempted a juſtification of 
himſelt, in which he ſtated his re 
ſons for perſiſting in his ſuſpiciom 
concerning the duke: he repreſeiit- 
cd Langſtaff as having vowed ven- 
geance againſt him on his being 
diſmiſſed from his ſervice. ; that he 
had repeatedly injured him, and 
even formed a fcheme to murder 
one of his lordſhip's. ſons; that he 
was under perpetual apprehenſion 
of ſome dangerous attempts againſ 
the life of himſelf, his wiſe, and 
his children, from this..man ; and 
he appealed to the houſe whether 
he had not juſt grounds for reſent, 
ment. His lordſhip ſpoke in a very 
pathetic, manner, and ſeemed under 
much diſtreſs of mind. After ſome 


debate, he was committed to the 


Tower; and the houſe reſolved, 
that the conduct of the duke. d 
Grafton had been “ perfectiy con- 
« formable to the rie 4 
« man of hondur.“ Lord Pomfrt 
continued in the Tower till the 17th 
of the month, when his  lordſlup 
having petitiongd the houſe, wa 
brought to the bar, where he wa 
reprimanded by the ſpeaker 3 after 
which he aſked pardon of the 
houſe, expreſſed his conviction that 
the duke of Grafton had not been 
influenced by any deſign to aftront 
him, and declared upon his ho- 
nour, that he would not Farthe! 
proſecute any meaſure of violence 
againſt his yrace's perſon or again 
any other perſon, upon account d 
any ſuſpicions, that he had enter 
tained, or any thing that had paſ- 
ed upon this occaſion ... 

In conſequence of a motion made 
in the Houſe of Commons, by di 
Philip Jennings Clerke, on the * 
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e November, that“ the commiſ- 
cdoners appointed, by an act paſl- 
« ed in the laſt ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment, for examining, taking, and 
© ſtating the public accounts, do 
« forthwith report to the houſe 
* what progrels they have made 
© therein ;” and which was carri- 
d in the affirmative, without a diſ- 
-nting voice; ſeveral reports of 
he commiſſioners were laid before 
he houſe ; from which it appeared, 
at theſe gentlemen had diſcharg- 
d the truſt repoſed in them with 
reat aſſiduity and ability, and that 
me new regulations were indiſ- 
xenſably neceſſary in the feveral 
ffices of public accounts. 5 

On the 10th of the ſame month, 
dir Grey Cooper moved, for leave 
bring in à bill, that an act of 
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1 e 17th of his preſent majeſty, 
1 ntitled, * An act for impowering his 
he ajeſty to ſecure and confine per- 
d, ns guilty, or ſuſpected of high 
of reaſon, in the colonies, or on t 

„isn ſeas,“ might be continued in 
* rce for another year. He re- 
et arked, that all the reaſons which, 
jth uring the preceding year, conſpir- 
5 juſtify the ſuſpenſion of the 


abeus Corpus Act, ſtill ſubſiſtad; 
hat the rebellion in the American 


eur Alonics was not extinguiſhed ; that 
the hey were confederated with the 
mu fe of Bourbon; that the com- 
vos unication between the American 
rom ontinent and, the European powers 
bo- enmity with England was till 
iber reſerved, and frequently maintain- 


d; and that, unleſs 


ence the two 
ain ranches of the former act ſhould 
at of continued beyond the month of 
jw anuary ollowing, to which the 
pai: perations of their power food con- 
a, no priſoner charged with 
nadey ich treaſon could thenceforward 
y Sit e detained ; and nearly four hun- 
e bt ed perſons, at preſent in cloſe 


* 


Po 4 
cuſtody, would unavoidably recover 
their freedom. Sir George Yonge 
obſerved, that the point in queſtion 
was of too delicate a nature, an 


too likely to draw after it a train 


of ſerious and alarming conſe- 
quences, to juſtify either the want 
of circumſpection, or the precipi- 
tancy of blind and dangerous de- 
terminations. Such was the nature 
of the act, that it enabled miniſters 
of ſtate to give orders, not merel 

for the apprehenſion of Americans 
ſuſpected to have committed the 
crime of treaſon, but for the con- 
finement of any Britiſh ſubject, in- 
tercepted on the high eas, ee 
deemed a proper victim to the vio- 
lence of private . pique, or to the 
wantonneſs of unrelenting power. 
It was, indeed, a criminal conceſ- 


ſion to entruſt any ſet of men 


2 with an authority ex- 
enfive in its ſource, repugnant to 
the principles of the conſtitution, 
deſtructive oß the claims of human 
nature, and hoſtile, in the extreme, 
to all the deareſt rights of - Engliſn- 
men, without the moſt infallible 


reliance on their poſſeſſion of that 
equity of mind, and that regard to 


the liberty of the ſubject, which 
would not ſuffer them to proſtitute 
ſo high a truſt to the purpoſes of 
tyranny, In an inquiry concern- 
ing the ſpirit and tendency of this 


0 


great aſſumption of power, and the 


manner in which it ſhould be exer- 
ciſed, if it were exerciſed at all, the 
whole matter ſhould be maturely and 
thoroughly invelligated : he, there- 
fore, expreſſed his wiſhes, - that the 
honourable baronet would, tor the 


preſent, withdraw his motion, and 


reſerve it until a future day, when, 
proper notice hav 


a greater number members 


might be preſent, to deliver their 
ſentiments on 


ſubject. 
B 2 1 


f 


been given, 
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eis of war, the) 
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ſelves of the act to wreak their 1 


Mr. Baker agreed in opinion with 
Sir George Yonge, and alſo re- 
marked, that the power, _— 
to the miniſtry by this act, of pro- 
ceeding, entirely unmoleſted, and at 
their own will and pleaſure, to di- 
rect that any perſon, whom they 


might chooſe to ſingle out as the 


devoted ſacrrfice to their reſent- 


ment and oppreſſion ſhould be ap- 


prehended on ſuſpicion of treaſon, 
though a very dangerous power, 
was ſtill lefs ſo, and lefs alarming, 
Than the authority which they en- 
Joyed, of erther deferring the trial 
of theſe impriſoned individuals to 
any diſtant day, or of 3 
it from taking place. Four hun- 
dred objects of their deſpotic vio- 
T-nce had languiſhed, from the com- 
mencement of the war, without 
the {lighteſt hope of liberty, in all 
the horrors of confinement. On 
this occaſion, the proceedings of 
the miniſters were ſcarcely recon- 
cileable with common ſenſe. Th 

complained, that if the houſe ſhould 


not accede to the ſuſpenſion of the 


Habeas Corpus Act, nearly four 
hundred priſoners, accuſed of high 
treaſon, muſt be ſet free; and yet 


they did not once attempt to bring 


theſe priſoners to a trial. They 
had committed the unhappy men 


as charged with an atrocious crime z 
vet elaſſing them, at the ſame mo- 


ment, in the, deſcription of priſon- 
negociated for 
their exchange, by a cartel for an 
equal number of Britiſh ſubjects in 
the hands of the Americans. The 
ſubject was intricate and important, 
and therefore required the diſcuffion 
of a fulter houfe, and ſhould be 
poſtponed till the members had 
been ſummoned to attend. 
Sir Grey Gooper replied, that 
there was no. reaſon to ſuppoſe, 


that the adminiſtration availed them 


ance againſt any priſoners» why 
x under its conſtruction. Th 


were incapable of wiſhing to prof, 


= the power — hey: derive 
rom it to purpoſes of 0 | 
Either the bill in A 
other, framed on principles of th 
fame nature, would annually bx 
come requiſite, ſo long as the wa 
with the American colonies ſhoull 
be continued, Previouſly to i 
paſſing for the firſt time, every clak 
of it was deliberately examined; 
and the late parliament had aff 
ed, in three different ſeſſions, ton 
revival. No intention had ben 
conceived of eſtabliſhing it with 
criminal precipitancy ; and, in iy 
future ſtage, the houſe. might ca 
vaſs, as they thought proper, n 
propriety and us demerits, Th 
motion paſſed ; and the gentlena 
by whom it was made, ' togetht 
with the attorney and ſolicitors 


neral, were directed to prepare u 


bring in the bill. Fa 
When the bill was read tit 
firſt time, it was again oppoſed i 
Mr. Baker, who obſerved, that te 
danger of inveſting minifters wit 
the power of perpetually confining 
thoſe victims of their oppreſſion 
whom they might think propet # 
ſuſpect of high treaſon, beyond it 
ſeas, was too apparent from 4 
riety of examples, Of the mai 
perſons detained in priſon, by tl 
act, not one had yet been drovgh 
to trial. An American, WhO 
been made a priſoner, at a penn 
prior to the introduction of . 
bill, was ſhamefully ſecreted, 
hurried from one veſſel to anoth 
that his friends might not diſcoi 


dim, and thereby be enabled if 


procure his liberty, by a Habe 
Corpus, before the bill, then u 
der contemplation, ſhould have be 
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ad for the ſuſpenſion of it. At 
alt he was not brought to trial, nor 
t at Hberty until he had languiſh- 
d, during fifteen months, under 
he ſererities of cloſe impriſonment. 
Df the four hundred © perſons de- 
ined in priſon, by virtue of this 
ct, many had been taken in arms. 
Vhence did it ariſe, that ſuch - 
aptives were not conſidered, as 
he ſubjects of Great Britain under 
ſimilar predicament in America 
vere regarded by the congreſs, as 
priſoners of war, and exchanged 
ccordingly ? Or what motives 
ouid induce the government, to 
order them into cuſtod on a charge 
df high treaſon, and yet — 
bringing them to trial? 27218 
Sir Edward Aſtley declared him- 
lf to be of ſimilar ſentiments ; 
and alſo added, that when he con- 
idered to what ruindũs and unex- 
pected lengths the frantic proſecu- 
lor of hoſtilities in America had 


taut the proſpect of a reconcilia- 
lon as yet appeared, he judged it 
langerouſly 1mpolitic to introduce 
an act, that might either enforce 
he trial of the priſoners of war, 
pon the charge of high treaſon, 
ef er their detention in cloſe confine- 
d nent. Sir George Yonge remark- 
ue, that the continuance, of the 
na act was needleſs, if-a power exiſt - 


cd of changing under the name 
de of priſoners of war, by a cartel, 
) ba he perſons who might be deſcrib- 
ene ed in it as ſuſpected of having com- 
M mitted the guilt of high treaſon, 


bexond the ſeas. 

oth vir Grey Cooper replied, that 
ſccug were were a multityge of - impedi- 
ments which aroſe to occaſion, and 
to juttify, the delay of the adminiſ- 
tration in bringing the priſoners to 
c "WF ""al. The various evidences in 
dur of the proſecution, and of 


hitherto been carried, and how di- and the motives, which t 
duced the houſe to paſs it, muſt 
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the accuſed, were at 4. diſtance 
and even if the difficulty of obtain- 


ing them could be eaſil-ſurmount -: 


ed, humanity would ſuggeſt the 
abſolute neceſſity of waiting until 
the ferment of the paſſions, occaſi- 
oned by the ravages of war, ſhould . 
have ſubſided, and left the mind to 
enter updh cool and unprejudiced 
diſcuſſions. - It was certain, that 
the a& inveſted the miniſters with 
a diſcretionary power, either to li- 
berate, or to detain in cuſtody, the 
priſoners ſuſpettes of having come 
mitted high treaſon, beyond the 
ſeas; and the propriety of the mea- 
ſure ſeemed grounded on the natu- 
ral expectation of a concurrence of 
incidents, which might render it 


at once equitable and politic, to 


vary the modes of treatment, with 
the varying predicaments in which 
the objects of it might occaſionally 
ſtand. The neceſſity of the act had 
been admitted, at a former period; 

[50a in- 


{till operate for its contindance; 
without which the parties appre- 
hended would immediately obtain 
their freedom, The confederacy 
of the French, the Spaniards, and 
the revolted colonies, mult gather 
ſtrength from the improvidence of 
Great Britain, unleſs the bill ſhould 
be immediately renewed ; and num- 
bers of the Americans, diſcharged 
fron priſon, would haſten to the 
ſcene of war, and lift their arms, 
a ſecond time, againſt the mother 
country. The act had been ſpoken 
of as an innovation without a pre- 
cedent; yet it was really copied 


from the examples of former times. 


Similar acts were paſſed, upon the 
like occaſions, in the reigns of king 
William the Third, of queen Anne, 
of king George the Firſt, and king 
George the Second; and when os 
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laſt ſovereign fat upon the throne, 
a bill of this nature was kept in 
force for three ſucceſſive years. 
After this debate, little other op- 

l, 


poſition , was made to the bi 
' which paſſed both houſes, and re- 
- ceived the royal aſſent, ; 
On the 13th of November, - lord 
Mahon informed the Houſe of 
Commons, that a report prevailed, 
that the law of nations had been 
| flagrantly violated by the Engliſh 
at the Dutch iſland of St. Martin, 
in the neighbourhood of St. Eu- 
flatia. According to the accounts 
received, an Engliſh man of war, 
fix? frigates, and a cutter, had 
chaſed ſeven American veſſels into 
the harbour of dt. Martin. The 
Britiſh commander infiſted that 
theſeveſlels ſhould be immediate- 
ly delivered up; and the governor 
of St. Martin replied, that they 
were under the protection of a 
neutral port; and that an attempt 
to ſeize them would be ſo violent 
an outrage againſt the law of na- 
tions, as muſt juſtify refiſtance, and 
- zcompel him to give orders for an 
attack upon any of the Englifh 
ſly * to moleſt the veſſels 
of the Americans, within the har- 
bour of the place where he had 
the honour to preſide, Regagdleſs 
of theſe menaces, and unmoved by 
the ſubſequent remonſirances of 
the governor, the Engliſh officer 
, in his turn, that if his 
demand were not inflantlyomplied 
With, he would deſtroy the iſland 
'by fire and ſword, The governor, 
whoſe force was too feeble for a 
contention againſt a powerful op- 
poſer, at length ſubmitted to the 
debarkation of a body of troops ; 
but, Previouſly to the i of 
the veſſels, and of the cargoes, 
wich had been depoſited in the 
warehouſes of the reſpective tpur- 


i 


chaſers, he requeſted from the N 


daring violation of t 


H AND 


tiſh commander a written acknoys 
ledgment, whether this act of vic 
lence iſſued excluſively from hin- 
ſelf, or in conſequence of the 9 
ders of a ſuperior officer, Th 
commander yielded to his defi; 
and obſerved, that the lengths U 
which he had proceeded, were cu. 
formable to expreſs directions fron 
admiral Sir Geoeys Rodney, wh 
had been authorized by the coun 
of Great Britain, to attack 
Americans an l places, and up 
all occaſions. © The fact be ha 
ſtated, his lordſhip ſaid, was a pre 
inſult to a neutral power, and! 
be law of nr. 
tions. He aſked, whether thu 
country had not already enen 
enough to cope with ? Whether 
America, France, and Spain unit 
ed, *did not give the archs of Gre 
Britain ſufficient employment? h 
the preſent inſtance, as if it I 
been neceſſary to augment the tot 
midable combination of -enemi 
againſt us, we had incenſed, wit 
a degree of frantic raſhneſs, a net: 
tral, if Hot a friendly power; ad 
Jaboured, perhaps effectually, ® 
convert the Dutch into determim 
foes. What argument could pd 
bly be advanced in vindication d 
a conduct, which might exaſpenſt 
the ſeveral courts, who, in 91 
to preſerve inviolate their fyitl 
of neutrality, had ſtrengthened 
alliance by the equipment of cont 
derable fleets, to reſent umuſt & 
predations. and for the purpoſes d 
mutual defence ? . 
Lord George Germain, in 1 
ſwer, ſaid, that no official accoum 
of this tranſaction had yet beg 
received by government ; but it 
had learnt ſome of the parriculs% 
from a private letter, written ® 
one of the Weſt India. iſlands, 9 


convey 


onreyed to England by the way 
df Holland. A man of war, and 
ſome frigates, belonging to the 
ſquadron under Sir George Rod- 


Ins ey, had deſcried and given chace 
us o ſeven veſſels, which, crouding 
Ti ail, took ſhelter in the Dutch har- 


where, appearing to triumph over 
their purſuers, they, in defiance of 
the Britiſh flag, hoiſted the thirteen 
ſtripes, the colours of America, 
.ngliſh immediately prepared 
for the attack; and were on the 
point of entering the haven, when 
the governor informed them, in a 
meſſage, that if they proceeded to 
the commiſſion of holtilities, they 
ſhould be refiſted by the fire of the 
fort, The commanding officer re- 
plied, that he acted in obedience to 
the order of his admiral, Sir George 
Rodney, and that if the Dutch pre- 
ſumed to diſcharge a ſingle ſhot, he 
would reduce their town to aſhes. 
In cogſequence of this menace, he 
was ſuffered to bear away, as prizes, 
the American veſſels. It did not 


appear, that Sir George Rodney 
nen: had been particularly birede by 
; and the court of Great Britain, to pur- 
„ 0 ſue the line of conduct which he 
in had obſerved, reſpecting the affair 
paß. in queſtion. Fhe admiral might 
on d piobably imagine, that the ſhelter 
dent g intended to have been granted, by 
on force of arms, to veſſels bearing 
Vienſ rebel flags, was an inſult to his ſo- 
the BS vereign and his country, and gene- 
conl- BW rauy irreconcileable with the law 
ſt ds of nations, ſo far as it regarded 
ſes ON ncutral powers. Whether ſuch an 

idea really ſuggeſted to him the 
n 7 proccedings which followed, or whe- 
out ther theſe laſt were ſtrictly juſtifi- 
bee) able, or open to the cenſure of the 
ut VN houſe, mult be left to the decifion 
va of a future day, when the memo- 
5 an of complaints on this ſubject, 
veyel | 
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bour of the iſland of St. Martin, 


5 


which he underſtood to be prepar- 
ing by the States of Holland, had 
been tranſmitted to the miniſtry, 
and when a parliamentary inqut 
might take place, if it were thought 
neceſſary. 8 ee. 
The ſame day the houſe reſolved 
itſelf into a committee of fupply, 
when it was moved by lord. If 
burne, that “ ninety one thouſand 
« ſeamen, including twenty thou- 
fand three hundred and ſeven- 
& teen marines, ſhould be the num- 
„ ber voted for the ſervice of the 
„year 1781.“ Sir Charles Bun- 
bury expreſſed his ſatis faction at 
hearing ſo many ſeamen moved 
for: he thought the navy the na- 
tural defence of this country; and 
reminded the houſe, that laſt war 
we had 19, 00 American failors 
on board our fleet, which was a 
number ſufficient to man thirty-ſix 
ſhips of the line. This advantage 
we had loſt, and it had turned the 
ſcale in favour of our enemies: 
tune government, therefore, ought 
to be vigorous in their exertions, 
and as attentive as poſſible to œco- 
nomy, in their — of manning, 
as well as of equipping and fitting 
out ſhips. | ia 
Admiral Keppel remarked, that 
it was an eſtabliſhed truth, that a 
durable and advantageous peace 
could only be obtained by the ſu- 
periority of our marine; but it 
ſeemed equally true, that unleſs 
our ſquadrons ſhould proceed to 
meet the enemy much earlier than 
they quitted the Britiſh harbours, 
during the courſe of the laſt year, 
our hopes of victory would ſtill be 
fruitleſs, and our officers and men 
loſe every opportunity of ſignalizing, 
by great and fortunate -exertions, 
their courage and their conduct. 
Mr. Thomas Townſhend- contend- 
- ed, that, prior to the grant of freſh 
Beg ſupplies, 
/ 


8 


* 
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e, and to the impoſition of 


ſuch enormous burthens on the 
public, it was requilite, that the 
account of various expenditures 
ſhould be ſubmitted to the inſpec- 
tioh of parliament, The unnatural 
proſecution of hoſtilities againſt the 
coloniſts was at once ruinous and 


diſgraceful ; while even the boaſt- 


ed victories which had been gained 
over them, inſtead of haſtening the 
return of peace, ſerved ,only to 
augment a thirſt for war, But A 
reconciliation with America would 
| diffuſe a general joy through every 
quarter of the empire; and, when 
that point ſhovid have been ob- 
tained, no lover of his country 
could murmur at the accumulated 
, lupplies, provided that they were 
employed in correcting the inſo- 
lence, and cruſhing the power, of 
the French and >paniards, 

General Smith obierved, that 
_ the deſtruction of the country would 
prove inevitable, unleſs expedients 
were deviſcd to terminate the un- 
natural and frantic war againſt Ame- 
rica, and to prevent the lavith grants 
of public money for the ſupport of 
wicked meaſures. He added, that 
a ſpirit of diſſenſion had unfortu- 
nately gone forth amongt the fleet, 
which threatened to overwhelm it 
in ruin and diſgrace: but the mi- 
niſtry, as if this circumſtence were 
not ſufficiently. alarming, appeared 
to ſet all the powers of Europe at 
defiance ; and, quarrelling with a 
friendly ſtate, had countenanced a 
compulſion, by force of arms, in 


coniequence of which the Dutch 


reluctantly delivered up the Ameri- 
can veſſels that had taken ſhelter 
in the neutral harbour of St. Mar- 
tin. The violence of this conduct 
ſeemed an ungenerous return to the 
{ſpirited protection afforded, on a 


late occaſion, by the Dutch, to two 


— 


* 
Engliſh Eaſt India- men. Thei⸗ 
ſhips,” valued at four hundred thoy, 
ſand pounds, were chaſed by fone 
French frigates into a bay\adjoining 
to the Cape of Good Hope, 4 
no fort had been erected for its de 
fence, the Dutch immediate 
brought down their cannon to the 
2 and diſcovering a reſoks 
tion to oppoſe any attempt to com 
mit hoſtilities, as an infringement 
of the law of nations, effeQually 
preſerved the Engliſh ſhips, which 
fled for ſhelter from an enemy ta 
powerful to be reſiſted, : 
Mr. Rigby acknowledged, wit 
concern, that the American war 


had, in A general point of vien, 


been marked by deep misfortunes, 
and unavailing enterprizes z tha, 
in the buſinefs of his department, 
he had frequent and melancholy 


opportunities of diſcovering, that 


the expences which attended tt 
were enormous; and that be 
ſincerely wiſhed ſome quick expe- 
dient might be deviſed for bring: 
ing it to a ſucceſsful. cloſe, The 
commiſſioners employed, to treat 
for reconciliation with the colonits 
had failed in their attempts. In 
what manner, therefore, to facil 
rate the accompliſhment of view 


ſo laudable and important, wa 


more than he could venture t 
ſuggeſt; but he would chearfully 
concur in all rational and proper 
propoſitions which might here 
ter be advanced for that purpoſe. 
Not that he hag changed his {et- 
timents, ſo far as related to the 
juſtice of the war; but becauſe be 
telt that its duration, and its ex- 
pence, would plunge the kung: 
dom into diſtreſs; and becauſe be 
confidered it as an act of policy to 
imitate, on this occaſion, the fi- 
quent prudence of men, who, har- 
ing long been engaged in ww 


of 
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* of four pounds 


$ 
p 
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118 ſuits at law, at length agree to 


lettlements and arbitrations, leſt 


hey ſhould fall a facrifice to an 
impetuous perſeverance in the con- 
il, He had approved of the 
commencement of the war, but the 
calamities which accompanied its 
courſe had rendered him extremely 
anxious for its ceſſation. At the 
ſame time he ſhould vote for the 
preſent motion, becauſe the ſuc- 
ceſſes of Great Britain, during the 
continuance of hoſtilities, would 
much depend u 
her navy; and none could be 
averſe to means that promiſed to 
augment it, if they ſincerely wiſhed 
for the return of peace, 

Several other gentlemen ſpoke in 
the debate, but the motion at 
length paſſed, without a diviſion, 
as did alſo another made by the 
ſame nobleman, that the ſum 
per man per 
© month, be granted for the ſup- 
port and maintenance of the 
above ninety-one thouſand men, 
including ordnance and ſtores,” 


reſolutions which had been made 
by the Weſtminſter committee of 
aſſociation, and that had been 
printed in the public papers, in 
which the committee declared, that 
they were ſenſible, that Mr. Fox's 
firm, conſtant, and intrepid per- 
formance of his duty, would 
probably render him, in common 
* with other diſtinguiſhed friends 


* of liberty, the object of ſuch at- 


* tacks as he had already experi- 
* enced, and to which every un- 
** principled partizan of power was 
invited by the certainty of re- 
„ ward :” they therefore exhorted 
the inhabitants of Weſtminſter ** to 
* do their utmoſt, by every legal 
* meaſure, to preſerve to the great 
„body of citizehs, by whom he 


the power of 


Mr. Adam complained of ſome - 
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« had been, elected, and to his 
country, the benefit of his ſer- 
«« yices, and the inviolable ſecurts 
« ty of his perſon.” Mr.. Adam 
declared, that he conſidered himſelf 
as alluded to in theſe reſolutions, 
and that he was repreſented in 
them as a mercenary. partizan of 
power, actuated by the worſt prin- 


ciples. He defended himſelf, threw 


and ſome ſevere reflections againf 
the Weſtminſter committee of aſſo- 
ciation, on ben occaſioned a warm 


out ſome ſarcaſms againſt Mr. _ 


altercatioh between Mr. Adam and 


Mr. Fitzpatrick: and it was re- 


marked by Sir James Lowther, that 


the former gentleman had more 
_ once jon an 82 

le propenſity to miſconſtrue in 
aer alpen Bons on himſelf,” 

nguage which was general in its 
—_ it appeared therefore ne- 

to intorm him, that he 

tranſgreſſed againſt the rules and 
orders of the houſe, when, with a 
groundleſs warmth, he entered into 
—_— * 68 5 2 took _ 
iberty to im t reſs 
the public- buſineſs, The aer 
was at length ended by the interpo- 
fition of the ſpeaker. 1 

Two days aſter, the houſe again 
reſolved itſelf into a committee of 
ſupply, when it was reſolved, that 
„the ſum of four ſhillings in the 
% pound, on all/lands, and pen- 
« tions in England, and the town 
« of Berwick upon Tweed, ſhould 
© be granted towards the ſupply 
of the year 1781, and that a 
6 mms ſum, as ſtipulated 
&« by the ninth article of the Uni- 
“ on, ſhould beflevied in Scotland 
„for the ſame purpoſe : and that 
« the duties on malt, cyder, mum 
« and perry, ſhould be continu 
fox one year,” 


Ys 
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On the 16th of November, 2 
motion was made in the Houſe of 
Peers by the duke of Bolton, “ that 
„% an humble addreſs be preſented 
* to his majeſty, that he will be 

1 pleaſed to give direc- 
« tions, that there may be laid 
© before this houſe copies of the 


orders and inſtruftions given to 
% Captain John Moutray, of his 


« majeſty's ſhip Ramillies, in July 
4 or Auguſt laſt, reſpecting his 
& taking under his command a num- 
ber of merchant ſhips bound to 


the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, and 


other parts, ſo far as relates to 
“ Captain Moutray's being direct- 
% ed to go to the iſland of Madei-' 
6 ra, or reſpecting his being par- 
6 ticularly cautioned to, uſe his ut- 


„„ moſt endeavours to avoid ſailing 


in ſuch a tract, as might riſque 
„ his falling in with the enemy's 
« fleet:“ and alſo, „a copy of 
Captain Moutray's letter to the 
„ board of Admiralty, giving an 
„account of the capture of a 
great part of the merchant ſhips 
„under his care, on the gth of 
** Auguſt laſt.” In the ſpeech by 
which his grace introduced this 
motion, he remarked, that in the 
2 critical and very unuſual 
tuation of this country, when the 
landed intereſt was oppreſſed be- 
vond all example, from the na- 
tion's being engaged in a war of 
ſo ruinous and expenſive a nature, 
and when an enormous addition 
was annually made to our public 
debt, it muſt certainly be proper 
to compare what was performed 
in return for this waſteful profu- 
fon of treaſure ; to oppoſe the ad- 


Lag 


.Yantages to the diſadvantages ; and, - Rbo 


by ſtriking a balance, learn whe- 


ther the nation had been a loſer or 


a gainer. This, he believed, could 
not be ſo well decided upon in any 


1 


ſpect to our futur 


Without giving any opinion upon 


to prove, that this country Was no# 


| * 

other way, as by having refereg 

to the events of the laſt year; WWE": 
which, if it was not a dif ty 
campaign, was certainly inaci As 
and 1nglorious.,” There was no prof 0 
pect of any fortunate iſſue. of th or 
war, nor indeed of any iſſue. Th WW" 
language of the times was, like the dl 
times themſelves, altogether ney in 
and extraordinary. In former war, Yo 
when this nation was ever fo har in 


preſſed by her enemies, the ſpeech in 
es from the throne, and the ſpeecha bal 


of the miniſters, held out to in! 
people ſomething of comfort, ſome dies 
opes of a better turn of fortune tha 


At preſent, neither the ſpeeches o yea 


his majeſty, nor the ſpeeches & all 
his ſervants, afforded any thing mei 
comfortable or ſatis factory with . ly. 
roſpects. O 
the contrary, all was diſmay ; and whi 


nothing was heard, from any quit mo! 
ter, but the tremendouſneſs of the mal 


confederacy againſt us, and the r 
great power and mighty prepat-M © 


tions of the family alliance, the val 


alliance of the Houſe of Bourbon, 
Of that alliance he had at different 
times heard very different language. 
The late earl of Chatham, he r. 
membered, uſed to warn the houk 
of that alliance. Others had fad, 
it was an alliance to be laughed u. 


this ſubject, he begged lehre t0 
aſk, what bad the miniſters to ſhev, 
or what argument could they uy: 


in a better ſtate. than it had beet 
in the preceding year. He kues 
not where to turn his eyes in ordet 
to find that our ſituation was in. 
roved. In America, we had lol 

nd, the only good wir 

et harbour on that Gd: The Atl 
tic: we had alſo ſent a gallant of 
ficer to be banged, and in retun fe 
reccived a very bad man in & 1 | 
change * 


* 
oy 
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N hange, in whoſe ſervices or fide- 
fa ty no reliance could be placed, 
ne As to the boaſted victories of lord 
ol. ornwallis, he ſaw no great cauſe 
the or exultation on that account, 
* though our officers had undoubt- 
the diy bebaved well. He was con- 
ty vinced, that the ſtate of New 
uns York, and its vicinities, hemmed 
art in on all ſides, as the commander 
> in chief was, more than counter- 


balanced any advantages obtained 
ih the Carolinas. In the Weſt In- 
dies, our ſituation was much worſe 


＋ 


"1 than it had been during the laſt 
0 year. In Europe, we had but one 
W ally and by our own miſmanage- 


ment had contrived to loſe that al- 
F. The ally, his grace ſaid, to 
which he alluded, was Portugal; 
which we had loſt as an ally, by 
moſt unwarrantably preſuming to 
make the port of Liſbon, a neutral 
port, a ſtation and a place for fit- 
tiag out ſhips ; nay, a kind of na- 
the val arſenal ; a matter unheard of 
Ki before, and contrary to the law of 
rent nations. By ſuch conduct it was, 
art, WY fat we had now” no ports in Eu- 
. rope but thoſe of Great Britain, 
ou and were confined to our own iſ- 
ful, land. By ſuch conduct it was, 
du. that we had increaſed the number 
dener the neutral powers in confede- 
e 10 WY 74cy, and thereby ſtrengthened the 
der, hands of our enemies. The trade 
urge of Great Britain had likewiſe ſuf- 
no fered,, in the courſe of the laſt 
dern ſummer, to a degree that had ne- 
new AD at any preceding pe- 
der riod, On the gth of Auguſt no leſs 
* than fifty -· two ſhips were captured 
at once, and among them five Eaſt 
wir- India- men, and many richly laden 
flav- for the Weſt Indies. at fleet 
t of- had, contrary to wiſdom, contrary 

to every neceſſary caution, been 
er- ſuffered to touch at Madeira, when 
| was well known that the com- 


* * a EA : 
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© bined fleets of the houſe of Bour- 
bon were. ſtationed at Cadiz, and 
waiting to make the beſt of any 
opportunity that might offer of cn- 
riching themſelves-at our expence, 
It was this circumſtance to which 
he N meant to call their 
lordſhips attention, when the ne- 
ceſſary papers were laid before the 
houſe; as he intended to inſtitute 
an inquiry, from whence it ' aroſe, 
that this fleet ſailed under ſo ſlight 


a convoy, and who it was that di- 


rected the commodore to come in 
ſo cloſe with cape St. Vincent; 
and why, at a period of ſuch im- 
minent danger, that fleet failed in 
the tract for Madeira; or if it 
was indiſpenſably neceſſary that the 
fleet ſhould touch at Madeira, wy 
it was not convoyed, by the weſt- 
ern ſquadron, acroſs all the lati- 
tudes till it paſſed cape St. Vincent. 
He had been induced to inſtitute 
this inquiry, that their lordſhips 

and the nation might know whe 7 
it was, who ought to ſtand reſpon- 
fible to the parliament and people, 
for the loſs of one of the moſt va- 
luable outward-bound trade fleets, 

that had ever failed from the har- 

bours of England. I 

The earl of Sandwich then roſe, 
and ſaid, in reply, that ſo far was 
he from having the ſmalleſt objec- 
tion to the preſent motion, that he 
begged leave to ſecond it. He 
thought the houſe, and the public, 
were entitled to have the fulleſt ſa- 

tis faction, reſpecting the loſs of ſo * 
very important and valuable a fleet, 

as that to which the noble duke hz 

alluded ; and therefore, in order to 
thfow the greater light 'upen' that 
affair, he would, with the leave of 
the houſe, move an addition to his 
grace's motion, and call for a pa- 
per, which, in his opmion, would 
aſſiſt materially in convincing their 
| . loxdſhips, 


Ky 
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lordſhips, that it had not been 
owing to any neglect of his, that 
fo fatal an accident had happened. 
Accordingly his lordſhip moved, 
that an extract from the letter 
« of admiral Geary, of the 2d of 
“ Avguſt, 1780, ſo far as related 
to his falling in with the Ramil- 
& hes, and her convoy, bound to 


the Welt Indies, might be laid 


bar os FF 


Debate on a Metion for a Vote of Thanks to the late Speaker of the Hl, 11 
Motion for an Account to be laid before th 
' Hauſe of the Number of Forces under the Command of Sir Henry Clintm, 
Troops voted for the Service of the current Year. 


for a Vote of Thanks to Sir Henry Clinton and Earl Cormwallis. Otin 
Parliamentary Tranſaftions. Receſs. 


of Commons Debate on 


a = HOUGH a new ſpeaker of 
the Houſe of Commons had 

been appointed, at the beginning 
of the ſeſſion, in the manner that 
has already been related, it was 
thought by many that it would be 
manifeſt injuſtice in the houſe, not 
to give ſome teſtimony of the ſenſe 
oy retnined of the great merit, 
and the important ſervices, of the 
| Iate ſpeaker. "Accordingly on the 
20th of November, a motion was 
made by Mr. Thomas Townſhend, 
that the thanks of that houſe ſhould 
„be given to the right honour- 
* able Sir Fletcher Norton, knight, 
late ſpeaker of that houſe, for 
his conduct while he filled the 
chair of the houſe during the 
tuo laſt parliaments.“ But this 
motion did not paſs without ſome 
debate : and it was urged by thoſe 
who oppoſed it, that the majority 
of that houſe having already voted 
for the removal of Sir Fletcher 
Norton from the chair, they would 
forfeit all claim to confiſtency of 
conduct, if, after having taken ſuch 
a ſter, they ſhould aſſent to a pro- 


} 
4 


alſo made ſeveral obſervations, in 


before the houſe.” His lordſhip 
order to ſhew, that the board d 


admiralty had not been in any u. 
ſpect culpable in this tranſaction, 
In this he was anſwered by the Tile. 
duke of Bolton; but the Laute Brit 
diſcuſſion of this buſineſs was dt. he | 


ferred till after the Chriſtng 
receſs, N 


I 


p. III. 1 * 


Debate on a Molin ay 

x 1 

N tha 

poſition for conferring on bim: _ 
vote of thanks. It was alſo fad, 4 
that there were many new memben * 
in that houſe, who could not be ws 


adequate judges of the propriety d 
the preſent motion; - becauſe n 10 
having been preſent in the laſt pu- WW ©» 
liament, they could not be perſon. 
ally acquainted with the merits d x 
the late ſpeaker. Several gentle P 
men alſo expreſſed their diflatisfac- . 
tion at the liberty which he hal 4 
taken with the king, when the pat- 
hament had granted an augments i, 
tion of the royal revenue. But it 
was urged in ſupport of the mo- 
tion, that all the public meaſurty | 
wherein Sir Fletcher Norton had 0 
acted a diſtinguiſhed part, were r 

corded in the journals of the houk, 
and were not leſs inveſtigated and 40 
N by the people at large, 
than by their repreſentatives within 


the ſenate. As to his addreſs w uy 


the throne, to which objections had 
been made, though it might have 
3 offence to thofe who vete 
iſpoſed to pay a mean and ſervik 
it was cel⸗ 
tainly 


court te the ſovereign, 


£ 
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— 
ainly an illuſtrious proof of the 
te ſpeaker's attachment to the ſer- 
ice of the people, of his intrepid 
yea! for the preſervation of their 
ights, and of his anxiety to main- 
ain the true dignity and import- 
ance of the commons of Great 
Britain. In his general conduct, 
he had ſupported, during the ſpace 
f eleven years, the weight of an 

alted and important office with 
firmneſs, with talents, and with 
honour ; and was therefore juſti 
entitled to the thanks of parlia- 
ment. The queſtion was at length 
put, and the houſe divided, when 
there appeared for the motion 1 ;6, 
and againſt it 96, | 

At the beginning of the ſeſſion, 
it was a remarkable circumſtance, 
that no members were returned for 
the town of Coventry ; the ſheriffs 
only reporting to the houſe a ſtate 
of tacts, in which they repreſent- 
el, that in conſequence of hired 
and deſperate mobs, they had been 
prevented from proceeding to any 
regular election. A new writ was 
afterwards ifſued, and at the time 
of election new ſheriffs were in of- 
fice, who returned two gentlemen 
as duly elected. Petitions were af- 
terwards preſented by the two un- 
ſucceſsful candidates, colonel Hol- 


royd, and Mr. Yeo, complaining 
The affair 


of an undue election. 
was canvaſſed by a committee, who 


committed the late ſheriffs to New- 


gate, and declared Mr: Holroyd 
and Mr, Yeo duly elected. The 
tranſactions reſpeCtiny this bufineſs 
were very variouſly related; and an 


act was afterwards paſſed for the 


regulation of elections at Coven- 
try | N +a 


motion was made by Mr. Minchin, 
and ſeconded by Sie 


* 


On the 24th of November, 2 
ir George Sa- 
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vile, ** that an humble addrefs be 
« preſented to his majeſty, that he 
« would be — pleaſed to 
give directions that there ſhould 
& be laid before that houſe an ac- 
count of the number of forces 
„ under the command of licute- 
„ nant- general Sir Henry Clinton 
„ in North America; and alſo the 
& diſtribution of the ſame, accord - 
« ing to the laſt returns made 

% and tranſmitted by him to the 
office of Lord George Germain.” 
The motion was oppoſed by Mr. 
Jenkiofon, ſeeretary at war, who 
obſerved, that it could not be cou · 
ceived that the houſe would ſub- 
mit to the publication, not only in 


the face of enemies, but in the 


_ 4 0 rn den ns, of the num · 
YTrees ſerving in America, 
and of their actual diſtribution. 
The houſe had, on former occa- 
fions, retuſed their aſſent to m 
tions leſs comprehenfive than that 
before them, and extending only 
to the producing of papers relative 
to the mere ſtare of the army in 
America. They wiſely foreſaw, ' 
that if the contents of ſuch pa- 
pers were — to tranſpire, 


the nation might ſuffer detriment 


from the publication of circum- 
ſtances, of which the, powers at 
war might, perhaps wo fatally, 
avail themſelves. n 
The gentleman who made the 
motion expreſſed his aſtoniſhment, 
that the ſecretary at war ſhould 
countenance the ridiculous and 
hackneyed idea, that layibg a ſtate 
of military forces open to the in- 
ſpection and ſubſequent debates of 
the mow of Commons, by fur- 
niſhing the enemy with intelligence. 
Whenever ſuch r 
ed, in order to ſet aſide motions 
fimilar to that which he had now 


8 


whom they were advanced. On that the extravagance of the arm 


number and diſtribution of the ſons from whom they had origi 


4 
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made, he bluſhed for. thoſe by was obſerved by Mr. Townſhend, 


the preſent occaſion, they were to- charges was boundleſs and unpre. 
tally inapplicable, To imagine that cedented. To account for them iy 
the Americans and the French had any reaſonable manner, mult | per 
not , diſcovered the ſecret of the plex the ingenuity even of the per 


troops under the, command of Sir ated. In the eſtimates laid be 
Henry Clinton, was in fact to argue, the houſe, ſeveral regiments. wen 
that the officers and ſoldiers ſerving ſtated. as having a full comple 
with the latter, could not be either ment, and e of eight or 
ſeeh or heard of by the former. nine hundred men each, though be 
Were the Engliſh camps on the had himſelt been an eye-witneſt, at 
other fide of the Atlantic, totally the encampment during the courk 
different from the camps in other of the preceding ſummer, that, on 
uarters of the, world ? Did no a review day, only about three 
pies, no friends: to the enemy,. hundred, or, at moſt, three hun- 
contrive to get and to remain with- dred and fifty meng could be muf- 
in their hmits? Who could be ſo tered, with the ineffectual view af 
credulous. as to imagine, that ei- making up their givea number, 
ther general Waſhington, or mon- Other regiments, if they deſerved * 
fieur Rochambeau, or monſieur de the name, limited, to officers, and 
Ternay, were not poſſeſſed of the having no men, were ſet down in 
intelligence which it was the ob- the eſtimate as complete; but the 
ject of the motion to bring before plain fact, in confirmation of which 
the houſe? Was it decent, or juſti- the moſt indiſputable authorities 
figble, to keep the great body of, ſtood forward, and for which the my” 
the people, who were repreſented \ miniſters ought ſtrictly to anſwer in 
within thoſe walls, ignorant, of the face of parliament, was, that 
points which were notorious to, all the money granted for raiſing thele 


Europe? On them the burden of 
expences relative to the mainte- 
nance of the army had fallen with 


unprecedented weight, and yet they 


were denied the trifling benefit of 


\ 


be emplo 


Official information. After ſome. 
farther debate, the motion was car- 
ried ; but an amendment was pre- 
viouſly agreed to, by which the 
clauſe relative to the diſtribution 
of the troops was omitted. 

The fame day a motion was 
made Mr. Jenkinſon, ** that 
% thirty-nine thouſand men ſhoul 
in the ſervice o 
« Great Britain, for the year 
4% 1781.” This motion was car - 
ried, after ſome debate; but in the 
diſcuſſion of the army eſtimates, it 


- 


<«_ Charles-town ; 


regiments. had never been applied 
to ſuch purpoſes ; but was ſet apart Wl 
for the maintenance of a corrupt Hes 
influence, and not for the miluary here 
ſervice 2 the ace! for " 
ſupport of venal penſioners, but fied 
— Sf ws national defence. een 

On the 24th, a motion was 
by Mr, Daniel Parker Coke, that n 
& the thanks of that houſe ſhoyld {th 
% be given to general Sir Henry ecur 
“ Clinton, injghe of the Bath, for reſe 
«© the important ſerviceʒ rendered ut c 
« by him and the troops under bs 
© command, in the reduction of 
and that the t Be 
<« thanks of that houſe ſhould alla e 
« be given to earl Cormwallis, for . 
the ſignal and meritorious ſer- unt 


66 vices 


a) 
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vices he had done to his coun- would net bethe ruin of this country, 
try, by the moſt glorious. victory it would at leaſt extremely impo- 
obtained by him over the Ame- veriſh it; but ſtill be ſaw no me- 
rican rebels at Camden.“ He dium between unconditional ſub- 
yſerved, that he had before given miſſion to the enemy, and the moſt 
tice of his deſign to make a mo- ſpirited exertions. He had not, 
on for the thanks of the houſe to in the motion that he offered to 
rl Cornwallis, for the important the houſe, ſaid any thing concern- 
rvices he had rendered to his ing the juſtice or policy, of the 
untry, But at the time when he American war, hoping thereby ta 
are that intimation, he did not gain that unanimity, without which 
collect the propriety of giving a motion of thanks, though carri- 
anks at the ſame time to Sir ed, loſt much of its value. He 
Jenry Clinton, for the ſignal ſer- added, that if he could harbour the 
ices performed by him to this na- leaſt ſuſpicion, that his motion, if 
on, He now wiſhed: to compre- perſevered in, would meet with a 
end him in the vote of thanks that violent refiſtance, he ſhould. inftant- 
e moved, and which he hoped ly beg leave to withdraw'it ;: as he 
ould paſs unanimouſly. ,- Gentle» could not reſt ſatisfied with any ac» . 
en on every fide of the houſe. quifition ſhort-of that at which he 
pre teſtimony to the excellent con - aimed; the payment of a juſt and 
ut and ta the gallantry of earl neceſſary tribute to military virtue, 
ornwallis; nor would it be de- the enterprizes of which were 
ned, he preſumed, that the ſame crowned ' wit victory. tits 0 *F 
ualities were poſſeſſed in an emi- Lord Lewiſham! ſeconded the 
ent degree by Sir Henry Clinton. motion, and obſerved, that hows: 
would have a bad eſſect to vote ever remote the period might be, 
x thanks of the houſe, to one of when a virtuous and ſucceſsful co» 
ut hoſe gentlemen, and not to the incidence of opinions would anie 
e oer. The thanks of the houſe mate the inveſtigations of a whole 
err deſerved -by both; but while Britiſh, Houſe of Commons, he 
m eatlemen allowed the great quali- flattered himſelf that the preſent 
Et and virtues of thoſe officers, motion Anuſt/ give occaſion to at 
ry nere were ſome who diſapproved leaſt a temporary bleffing of this 
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be be cauſe in which they were ex- kind; and that no difference of 
ut ned. For his own part, he had \ſentiment would prevail in an af- 

een. one of thoſe who lamented” ſembly, whoſe too frequent depart- 
de he commencement of the Ameri- ure from unanimous reſolutions had 
lat an war, and 1 of many overſet thoſe great advantages, 
ld : the meaſures adopted in its pro which might have ſwelled the ſails 
ro ccunon. But the origin of the} of the agitated veſſel of the ſtate, 
” cent war ſnould be kept entirely; and wafted it in ſafety over that 
* ut of view in the preſent queſtion. ſea of difficulties, where, during 
ar America was now the ally of - ſuch a length of time, it had been 

France, the confederate of the houſe dangerouſly toſſed. One ſource of 
he t Bourbog. He did not fay, that conſclation was ſtill remaining, N 
* de war "againſt America was not it became evident from the ideas 
for ig with many calamities to Great which were thrown out, in the 
90 viitaia ; he apprebended, that if it courſe of former debates, that eve; 
. 
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ry member within the walls of par- 
hament felt the ftrongeſt convi 

of the neceſſity of humbling” the ar- 
rogance, and of 4iminiſhing the 
power of the houſe of Bourbon. 
To this end would each advantage 
acquired in America naturally con- 
duce; and therefore, upon that ac- 
count alone, excluſively of a multi- 
tude of others, Sir Henry Clinton, 
and earl Cornwallis, whoſe gallant 
and well directed enterprizes had 
been accompanied by brilliant vic: 


tories, were undoubtedly entitled 


to public marks of approbation' from 
the repreſentatives of a people, ac- 
euſtomed to look with pleaſure on 
the rewards of military conduct and 
determined courage. 


Mr. Thomas Townſhend then 


roſe, and lamented that the ho- 
nourable gentleman by whom the 
motion was made, and who was 
ſo anxious for the prevalence of 
unanimity on the occaſion, had not 


ſo worded his motion, as to ſecure 
it againſt all cavils and exceptions. 


There were ſome particular terms, 
that were probably "inadvertently 
thrown in, but which were liable 
to give riſe to warmth and alter- 
cation, and were too obvious 
to t that they ſhould be 
xpreſsly pointed out: theſe 
even the honourable - gentleman, 
who had uſed them, might, upon 


ſecond thoughts, be defirous to ex- 


punge. Lord North appeared to 
concur in opinion with Mr. Townſ- 
bend; and allowed that it would 
be better if the motion were ſo 


, worded, as not to give the leaſt 
offence to any party. He hoped, 


therefore, that the gentleman by 
whom the motion was made would 
admit of an amendment, and con- 
ſent that the words © import- 
es ant,” and © over the re- 


bels,“ ſbould be omitted: and 


* 


2 


1 


this amendment was according 
agreed to. BURT 

Mr. Wilkes declared, that WM 
thought it his duty to oppoſe the 
motion, as originally intended, u. 
" only lord Cornwallis, ul 
the ſubſequent amendments; be 
cauſe, in his idea, every part of ite. 
veyed an approbation of the Amer. 
can war; a war unfounded iti pris 
ciple, and fatal in its conſequenay 
to'this country, He had condemy 
ed it, he ſaid, at the beyinning 
and had regularly oppoſed its pre. 
greſs in every ſtage, both in and 
out of parliament. The eminent 
and very important ſervices to his 
_ majeſty and this country, "ments 
oned in the motion, he entire 
diſapproved, and conſequently ſhoull 
withhold his thanks and gratitude 
where he did not think them want 
ed, in a war of glaring injuſtice al 
wretched policy. He did not mea, 
he ſaid, to derogate from the hene 
courage, and ſuperjor military vis 
tues; of lord Cornwallis. ' He #6 
mired the ſplendour and brillianq 
of thoſe qualities, which dazal 
in his countryman as they did i 
Julius Cæſar; and he equally | 
mented that they were called forth 
to action in the ſame bad and mi 
chievous cauſe, the attempt to over 
turn the liberties of his country 
The Roman too poſſeſſed, as hal 
been ſaid of lord Cornwallis, nit 
and delicate ſentiments of honout 
and virtue; and was certainly at 

accompliſhed gentleman, pet 
the moſt accompliſhed of any i 
the hiſtory of mankind.” But be 
carried on a wicked war againſt the 
conſtitution of the free country i 
which be was born, and which 
therefore he was under the ſtrong 
eſt obligation to ſupport. In tt 
ſame light, Mr. Wilkes proceeded 
to obſerve, ke A the vn 
carrying 


* 


* 
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rrying on in North America; and 
an arbitrary, but incapable admi- 
(ration, had ſucceeded in the plan 
dragooning the coloniſts into un- 
nditional ſubmiſſion, he believed 
at the liberties of England would 
long have ſurvived thoſe of 
erien. He could not but regard 
vs an inconſiſtency in the character 
lord Cornwallis, that when he 
d, in the debate in the houſe of 
ers on the declaratory act, ſtrenu- 
{ly denied any right we had to tax 
Americans, while they continu- 
unrepreſented in the Britiſh ſe- 
te, he ſhould ſolicit acommind 
aint the Americans at the Kt 
eaking out of the way and after- 
ds endeavour by fire Ind ſword to 
force a taxation of the colonies. 
a peer, his lordſhip had ſupport- 
American freedom, and voted 
ainſt an ignominious badge of 
ndage on the coloniſts; as an offi- 
, the ſame lord ſolicited a com- 
ard in America, to enforce that 
juſtice of which he complained, 
d was active to rivet the chains of 
very on the free-born inhabitants 
the new world, aud the deſcend- 
ts of Engliſhmen. In ſuch a cauſe, 
would not give thanks to genius 
d courage united, but ill directed, 
oductive of no good, but of infi- 
de miſchief, 
nhder it as a ſubject of regret, 
en great military talents were thus 
2 to triumph over the ſuperior 
il virtues of the citizen, and when 
re lawleſs force and violence re- 
ed the aid of valour and diſtin- 
ſid ability, in order to overturn 
abrie of freedom and juſtice, ce- 
rated by the beſt blood of our an- 
ors. A good man would indig- 
ntly turn his eyes from laurels 
palms of victory ſainSwith the 
bod of deſerving fellow-ſubjeQts, 


_ to ſordid views, to the luſt 
191, 7 | 


He could not bur 


4 


e 
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of power, to the rage of a tyrannical f 
adminiſtration. Mr. Wilkes added, 
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that he would not give thanks 'for 


victories, which only tended to pro- 
tract a deſtructive war. Peace with 
America could only fave this finking - 
ſtate, and give us permanent prog 
perity. There was more matter of 
grief than of triumph, of bewailing 
than thankſgiving, in this civil con- 
teſt, and in the deluge of blood 
which had overflowed America. 
Public thanks from that houſe on 
the preſent occaſion would only wi- 
den the breach, and demonſtrate 
how far we were behind other na- 
tions in the knowledge of true po- 
licy. The wiſeſt and moſt poliſhed 
nations of antiquity drew a Hark and 
thick veil over the horror of civil 
commotions and bloodſhed; The 
Romans granted no.triumiphs for the 
victories of their generals in civil 
wars. They wiſhed not to record 
and perpetuate, but to conceal and 
conſign to oblivion, the memory of 
Romans falling by the ſwords of Ro- 
mans, As to the victories of lord 
Cornwallis, their luſtre was obſcured 
EY by the want of a good 
£auſe ; without which, in the eye 
of truth and reaſon, no war could 
be juſtified. In every view, there- 
fore, he was entirely againſt the pre- 
ſent motion. | 

Lord North endeavoured to de- 
fend the character of lord Cornwallis 
from the charge of inconfiſtency. 
He had, indeed, proteſted againſt 
carrying on coercive meaſures againſt 
America, as long as he conceived the 
Americans injured by ſuch meaſures. 
But as ſoon as Great Britain gave up 
the point of taxation, and made 
other liberal conceſſions, it was con- 
ſiſtent in lord /Cornwallis to draw 
his ſword againſt thoſe whom juſtice, 
and more than juſtice, would not 
ſatisfy, and who had leagued them- 

D | : ſelves 


tion. His lordſhip farther obſerved, mates, and to find early graves ü 


war, to ſerve his country, and per- of ſupply, the eſtimates of the e 


giments, and raiſing new levies; Great Britain and Ireland, includu 
but he ſaid, that what «weighed twenty thouſand marines, intheycal 


neglected, and that our naval force fore the houſe.” 


24 i rns UAND: 


ſelves with the inveterate enemies of that no leſs than 740 ſoldiers died 
their country. Even the late earl of St. Lucia in a very few month 
Chatham would have been moved But inſtead of attending to the & 
with the greateſt indignation at the creaſe of our reſources of men, th 
idea of giving up the dependency of miniſtry were wantonly waſting th 
America on this country, though he ſtrength of the country, and ſendig 
was not a friend to American taxa- its army to rot in unwholeſome < 


that earl Cornwallis was not a ſol- the Weſt Indies. The houſe dividd 
dier of fortune, or under any temp- upon Mr. Huſſey's motion, wha 
tation to ſcek in war the advance- there appeared 37 for it, and 1g 
ment of his intereſt. He had left the againſt it. 5 

comforts of a liberal fortune to riſk The following day, the houſe hy 
his life, and undergo many toils in ing reſolved itſelf into a commits 


haps from a view to perſonal repu- pence of the ordnance for the yet 
tation; but a reputation well de- 1781 were laid before the hot; 
ſerved, being founded on ſervices of and the ſupplies moved for on thy 
the greateſt importance to his coun- account were agreed towithout mud 
try. Several other gentlemen ſpoke debate. On the zoth, Colonel lam 
in the debate, and the motion was moved, that accounts of the am 
at length carried, without a divi- in North America and the Weltly 
fion, and with an amendment pro- dies, in November, 1779, : accot 
poſed by lord Beauchamp, that the ing to the returns for that year fro 
thanks of the houſe ſhould alſo be Sir Henry. Clinton, ſhould: be Jai 
given to admiral Arbuthnot. before the houſe. This motion mille: 

On the Sth, upon the report of \agreed to, as were alſo two oth 
the reſolutions of the army eſtimates, made by the ſame gentleman ; on 
a motion was made by Mr. Huſſey, that “accounts ſhould be laid beſm 
that the ſaid eſtimates ſhould be re- the houſe of all the troops embarid 
committed, and deferred till after for America, according to the as 
the holidays. He aſſigned as one barkation returns, from 1777 8 
reaſon for his motion, that he diſ- 1780 inclaſive ;” and the oth 
approved of the mode of recruiting “ that accounts of all the men ni 
the army, by reducing the old re- and employed in the land ſervicel 


much more with him was, the enor- 1777, 1778, 1770, and 1780, | 
mous amount of the army eſtimates. fencibles or militia of Scotland nd 
He alſo thougst that the. navy was being included, ſhould be laid v 
ought to be conſiderably augmented, On the 4th of December the fie 
Several other gentlemen concurred plies required for the navy eſtime ma 
with him in _ : and Mr. were agreed to by the houſe ; i 
Thomas Townſhend expreſſed him- theſe giving riſe to a ſhort debat 
ſelf with warmth on the inhumanity ſome reflexions were thrown outs 
of ſending out new raw regiments to the courſe of it againſt the admit 
the Weſt India iſlands, He declared, tration, on account of their hari 
that he had it from good authority, appointed fir Hugh Palliſer w 3 
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.vernor of Greenwich Hoſpital. 
har gentleman being preſent took 
cation from hence to attempt a 
ndication of his conduct; and 
ne altercation enſued between him 


Sawbridge, and agreed to, that a, 
copy of the minutes of the trial and 
ſentence of the court-martial held 
for the trial of vice-admiral fir Hugh 
Palliſer ſhould be laid before the 


d admiral Keppel. The next 


houſe. The day following, the houſe 
y, a motion was made by Mr, 


adjourned tothe 2 zd of Jan. 1781. 
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ſucceſsful attempt ef the French to make ' themſelves maſters of the iſle 
of Jerſey. Capture of the i/lands of St. Euftatius, St. Martin, Saba, and 
other Dutch ſettlements. Rigorous treatment of the inhabitants of St. Kufia- 
tius. Memorials and remonſtrances occaſioned by that tralen. The 

United Provinces ill prepared for war at the commencement of hoſtilities. 
Diſatisfation in Holland on account of the Duke of Brunſwick. Memorial 
preſented to the States-General by Mr. John Adams, in order to procure an 
alliance between Holland and the American tongroſi. Orders, iſſued by the 


court of Great Britain, reſpecting the freedom of navigation in the Baltic. 


N the year 1779, an unſucceſs- 
tul attempt was made by the 


ench to render themſelves maſters 


the iſland of Jerſey. Their want 
tucceſs on that occafion did not, 


erer, prevent their making an- 


her attempt at the commencement 
the year 1781. On the or of 


nuary, upwards of eight hundred 


ench troops, commanded by the 
ron de Rullecourt, landed at the 
nk du Violet, in that iſland, In 
ir attempt to land, more than 
o men were loſt, in conſequence 
one privateer, and four tranſport 
els, being wrecked upon the 
«5, But the militia guard of the 
and were fo deficient in vigilance, 
d ſo totally negle&ful of their 
ty, that the French effected their 
ding with the utmoſt privacy. To 
e Altoniſhment of the inhabitants, 
e market- place of St. Helier, the 
"Cipal town of the iſland, was 
led with French troops, ſoon after 


day began to dawn, without a 
ele gun having been fired, or the 


dit — 1 rom 
alarm being given from any 


jarter, Major Moſes Corbett, the 


\ 


lieutenant-governor, was in bed, when 
his ſervant firſt acquainted him with 
the arrival of the French troops. 


When he had dreſſed himſelf, he 


found his houſe ſurrounded, and on 

his appearing was taken | 

He had, however, previouſly found 

means to ſend ſome information of 
the ſtate of things to the 78th, 839, 
and g;th regiments, which were ſta- 
tioned in different parts of the iſland. 
After the lieutenant-governor was 
taken priſoner, he was carried to 
the French general, who immedi- 
ately propoſed to him to ſign articles 
of capitulation ; threatening in caſe 
he refuſed, to ſet fire to the town, 
and put the inhabitants to the ſword; 
and at the ſame time, in order to 
prevail on him to comply, falſely 
aſſuring him, that he had landed 
above five thouſand -men on the 
iſland. The lieutenant-governor re- 
preſented, that, being a priſoner, he 
was in conſequence deprived of 


all authority, and that therefore his 


ſigning any terms of capitulation, or 
pretending to give any orders, could 


anſwer no purpoſe. The French 
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ty. During the heat of the action, 
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general, however, perfiſted in his 
requiſition ; and the lieutenant-go- 
vernor, influenced by his menaces 
reſpecting the town and its inhabit- 
ants, and paying too much regard to 
his repretentations, was at length 
prevailed with to fign the articles, 
and to ſend orders to ſome officers 
under his command to comply with 
the capitulation. He afterwards de- 
clared, in his own juſtification, that 
He had not the leaſt expectation that 


his orders would be obeyed ; that 


he was convinced, that his impriſon- 
ment utterly abrogated his com- 
mand, even if he had been diſpoſed 
voluntarily to exerciſe it ; and much 
more, when the command exefciſed, 
was the impoſition of foreign force; 
and he therefore conſidered that his 
acquieſcence, while it protected the 
town, could not poſſibly ſurrender 
the iſland, if thoſe on whom its pro- 
tection devolved, found themſelves 
poſſeſſed of the means to protect it. 
When the French general ſum- 
moned Elizabeth caſtle to ſurrender, 
captain Aylward, who commanded 
there, not only peremptorily refuſed, 


but fired upon the French, and com- forces, appeared before St. Eults 


pelled them to retire. In the mean 
time, the Britiſh troops, under the 
command of major Pierſon, who 
was next in ſeniority to the lieute- 
nant-governor, together with the 
militia of the iſland, aſſembled upon 
the heights near the town. The 
French general ſent to them a requi- 
ſition, that they ſhould conform to 
the capitulation: but received for 
anſwer, That if the French did 
not lay down their arms, and ſur- 
render themſelves priſoners in twenty 
minutes, they would be attacked.” 
Accordingly, major Pierſon, having 
mAde a very judicious diſpoſition of 
the Britiſh troops, they attacked the 


enemy with great vigourandimpetuo- 
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The conduct of the lieutenant-gs 


of the iſland of St. Euſtatius, and i 


the French general compelled man 
Corbett, the lieutenant- governo u 
ſtand cloſe by him, ſaying, that k 
ſhould fhare his fate. But the Frend 
general was mortally wounded ; an 
in lefs than half an hour from th 
commencement of the action, the 
French officer next in command de 
fired major Corbett to reſume ty 
2 and to accept ther 
ubmiſſion as priſoners of war, Sud 
was the end of this attempt uponth 
iſle of Jerſey: but it unfortunarh 
happened that major Pierſon, why 
was a very able officer, and had bv 
haved with great gallantry, wa 
killed in the moment. of vidon, 


vernor was - afterwards cenſured If 
a court-martial, and he was ſupe 
ſeded in his office. | 
The beginning of this year m 
alſo rendered remarkable by the us 
expected attack of the Dutch ill 
ot St. Euſtatius, and its dependes 
cies, by admiral Rodney and gene 
Vaughan. On the 5 of Februa 
theſe commanders, with a conſide 
able fleet, and a large body of lu 


tius, and ſent a ſummons to thegs 
vernor, demanding the fſurrendd 


dependencies, and giving him os 
hour to conſider of it. This une: 

ed attack threw the inhabitant 
inte the utmoſt conſternation. The! 
had ſo little apprehenſion. of a 
thing of this kind, that they coul 


, to 
ſcarcely give credit to heutcual a 
Cookburne, who was ſent with Re |. 
ſummons to the governor. A Dutd ount 
man of war, commanded” by coun... 
Byland,- and belonging to the - WY 
partment of the admiralty of Ai St. C 

forme, 


ſterdam, had arrived there juſt le 
fore ; and tom the repreſentatiod 


withe 
of the officer of this ſhip, the inet the 
bitants of St. Euſtatius had been Ee re 
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pelicve, that there was no danger 
hoſtilities with England. The 
d was incapable of any reſiſtance 
the force that was brought againſt 
and it was therefore ſurrender- 
at diſcretion, by the governor, 
Graaf, who recommended the 
n and its inhabitants to the mercy 
the Britiſh commanders. But 
ugh they made no reſiſtance, and 
rendered at diſcretion, they expe- 
nced no lenity, but were treated 
h a degree of rigour very unuſual 
ong civilized nations 1n ſuch caſes, 
e pretext aſſigned for this conduct 
s, that the inhabitants of St. Eu- 
tus had afforded conſiderable aſ- 
ance to the Americans, and to the 
mics of Great Britain. All the 
pperty found upon the ifland, pub- 
and private, was declared to be 
fiſcated. The inhabitants were 
ipelled to deliver up their caſh, 
d all their effects. Their ware- 


s denied to the proprietors ; fo 
it they were not even permitted 
opportunity of aſcertaining the 
ount of their commodities, or of 
uring any future claim to their 
operty by labels, or by inventories. 
e merchants books were alſo ſeiz- 
, and even their letters and private 
pers. All the Jews upon the iſland 
re informed that they would be 
Inſported from it, and only one day 


e time appointed, they all appear- 
to the number of one hundred 
d one, and after all their money 
d been taken from them, to the 
ount of eight thouſand pounds, 
irty of them were embarked on 
dard the Shrewſbury, and carried 
St. Chriſtopher's, without being 


. tormed whither they were going, 
1 v1tzout being ꝓermitted to take 


Ith them their wives or children. 


he reſt, atter being ſtripped of 


quſes were locked up, and acceſs 


s given them for preparation. At 


| 
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their property, were ſuffered to re- 
turn to their families, and continue 
on the iſland. A proclamation. was 
alſoifſued by the Britiſh commanders, | 
ordering all the Americans, without 
diſtinction, to depart che iſland ; fi-. 
milar orders were iſſued reſpecting 
the French inhabitants, the Dutch 
inhabitants who had been citizens of 
Amſterdam, and all foreigners of 
every kind, excepting the ſettled in- 
habitants of the- iſland, The pro- 
perty of the inhabitants was ſold by 
auction, the ſales commencing on 
the 15th of March ; and notice was 
given in the Carribbean gazette, 
that all perſons who would come to 
the iſland in order to purchaſe, 
ſhould have whatever they. bought 
properly ſecured to them. The 
goods purchaſed at theſe ſales were 
ſuppoſed to be ſold at about one 
fourth of their value; and were 
permitted to be ſhipped off in Engliſh 
or neuttal bottoms, for the purpoſe. 
of conveying them to any of the 
Engliſh br neutral iſlands, x 
The treatment of the inhabitants 
of St, Euſtatius, and the ſeizure of 
their private property, were highly 
diſhonourable to the Britiſh name 
and character; and of a totally dif- 
ferent kind from that behaviour and 
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conduct to our enemies, by which 


the Engliſh had been diſtinguiſhed in 


/thoſe more brilliant periods, when 


they were equally characteriſed b 
gallantry and by humanity. 3 
the tranſactions at St. Euſtatius were 
condemned in England, by men of 
diſcernment and philanthropy, and 
thoſe who had a juſt regard to the 
national character, from the very 
moment that the account of them 
arrived: though, to many of a dif- 
ferent diſpoſition, this triumph over 
the Dutch was conſidered as a matc- 
ter of great joy and exultation. Zut 
the more this matter was canvaſſed, 
D 3 the 
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” the more odious it appeared ; and ther with ſeveral veſſels, was alſo of 
no generous mind could receive any ken by two private loops of war, I 


pleaſure from ſuch a method of Wa confiderable number of the vel 


treating a defenceleſs enemy. All 


reffecting men bebeld it with con- 
cern, as a precedent of a very dan- 


erous nature, and as calculated to 


increaſe thoſe calamities and horrors 
of war, which the mildneſs of mo- 
dern manners had greatly contri- 
buted to alleviate. 
It was boaſted by one of the Bri- 
-, tiſh commanders, in his letter to 
- government, that, in conſequence 
of the conqueſt of St. Euſtatius, they 
took poſſeiſion of property to the 
amount * of at leaſt three millions 
of money.” heſides the ifl.nd, they 
took a i utch man of war of 60 guns, 
a large frigate, and upwards of 209 
trading veſiels, The nfan of war 


had failed from St. Euſtatius, having 
an admual on board, _ with a con- 


voy, before the arrival* of Rodney 
and Vaughan at that iſland; but it 
was overtaken, and attacked, and 
the Dutch - admiral killed in an en- 
gagement with the Monarch, after 
which the whole convoy ſurrender- 
ed. Beſides the iſland of St. Euſta- 
tius, the iſlands of St. Martin and 
Saba alſo ſurrendered at dilcretion, 
no terms whatſoever being granted 
them. Admiral Rodney and general 
Vaughan, likewiſe added to their 
former conqueſts the French iſland 
of St. Bartholomew, and the Dutch 
colonies. of Demerary and Ifſequibo 
upon-the Spaniſh main ; but to theſe 
they thought proper to afford better 
treatment than kad been experienced 
by St. Euſtatius, leaving the inha- 
bitants in poſſeſſion of their private 
property. A number of Dutch mer- 
chant-ſhips in the river Demerary 
were alſo taken poſſeſſion of by two 
voope of his Britannic majeſty. The 
Kutch ſettlement of Berbicia, a few 

leagues diſtant trom Demerary, toge- 


captured at St. Euſtatius, being 
terwards ſent home, under convoy 
the Vengeance and Prince Edi 
men of war, and two frigates, | 


in with a French ſquadron, cond 


ing of fix ſhips of the line and 

frigates, under the command 
Monſ. de la Mothe Piquet, to 
weſtward of Scilly, Moſt of! 
merchant ſhips were captured by! 
French; but the king's ſhips, 
board one of which was the great 
part of the ſpecie taken at St. Eu 


tius, eſcaped, , 


he merchants of _ the Bri 


iſland of St. Chriſtopher, who 


conſiderable property at St. Eul 
tius, and who were alarmed att 
treatment of the inhabitants of d 
Hlxfid, and at the indiſcriminate 
fiſcation of private property, tu 
mitted to admiral Rodney and y 
ral Vaughan, by the hands U] 
Glanville, eſq; his majeſty's 
citor-general for St, Chriſtophe 
a memorial and remonſtrance agi 
the conduct of thoſe command 
They repreſented, that their 
perty, fairly bought, under the 
tion of acts of parliament, with lt 
own money, had been forcibly ul 
from them, without their being 
lowed to mark or number the pi 
ages, and without knowing in 
thips they were to be loaded. 
obſerved, that if, by the fat 
war, the Britiſh Weſt India iſa 
ſhould fall into the hands of ant 


| raged enemy, the conduct off 


Britiſh commanders at St. Euſa 
would be a pretext for them to 
taliate, and to confiſcate po 
property ; which might def 
them of the means of paying d 
creditors in England, and de! 
cauſe of numerous bankruf 
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there. They farther repreſented, 
that the Conquerors of all civilized 
nations had avoided the invaſion of 
private property ; being led, from 
motives both of humanity and po- 
licy, to preſerve the property of in- 
dividuals. They took notice of the 
late generous behaviour of the French 
court in the caſe of Grenada; by 
which a ſpirit was manifeſted totally 
different from that which had occa- 
fioned the late treatment of the inha- 
bitants of St. Euſtatius Grenada 
being taken by ſtorm, without capi- 
tulation, was at the mercy of the 
conquerors. The count D'Eſtaing 
did not, however, ſeize the property 
of individuals; though he iſſued 
edicts to prevent the payment of debts 
due in Great Britain, and diſplaced 
agents of abſentees, by appointing 
truſcees to receive the produce of 
the eſtates. But even theſe meaſures 
cauſed an univerſal clamour among 


nation, who carried remonſtrances 
to the throne of an abſolute mo- 
narch, and count D'Eſtaing's con- 
duct was ſeverely reprobated, his 
edicts reſcinded, and the inhabitants 
put upon the ſame footing with 
French ſubjects in that ifland. They 
alſo intimated to the admiral, that 
if he declined doing them juſtice, re- 
ſpectiug their property in St. Euſta- 
dus, they ſhould be compelled to 
have recourſe to the courts of law 
in England, 

This memorial produced no effect. 
The admiral informed Mr. Glanville, 


the memorial,” which he had deli- 
vered to him; and added, in a ſtyle 
ſomewhat haughty, * that the ifland 
of St, Euſtatius was Dutch, every 


Was- under the protection of the 
Dutch flag, and that as Dutch it 
ſhould be treated,” But it having 


the enlightened part of. the French 


that “he had not leiſure to peruſe 


thing in it was Dutch, every thing 
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been intimated by fir George Rod- 
ney, as a rcaſon for confiſcating 
even Britiſh property at St. Euſta- 
tius, that the king's enemies were 
ſupplied from that iſland, Mr. Glan- 
ville very properly replied, that . it 
ſeemed to be one of the firſt princi- 
ples of a great commereial nation, 
to know no limits to its trade, but 
what are impoſed by the laws. Un- 
der this principle, and with the laws 
for their guide, britiſh merchants 
had acted. They faw, that the laws 
of their country did not forbid the 
trade to St. Euſtatius, They ſaw, 
that the officers ot his majeſſyꝰs euſ- 
toms cleared out veſſels from the 
principal ports of Great Britain and 
Ireland for St. Euſtatius. They 
ſaw too, and were encouraged in 
their opinion, not of the legality 
only, but even of the propriety of 
this trade, by the conduct of his 
majeſty's naval officers in thoſe ſeas, 
For if the king's enemies were ſup- 
plied, by the trade of his ſubjects 
through St. Euſtatius, they were 
likewiie ſupplied through the fame 
channel, by the ſale of prizes cap- 
tured by his majeſty's ſhips of war.“ 
The Weſt india planters and mer- 
— f London likewiſe preſented 
a petition to the king on this ſubject, 
in which they ſtated, that the ſeizure 
of private property at St. Euſtatius 
was contrary to the practice of all 
civilized nations; that the Dutch 
iſlands, particularly St. Eyſtatins, 
were juſtly conſidered as free ports, 
open to all the world, where the 
ſubjects of all ſtates in amity with 
Holland were equally welcome; 
where the goods imported by the 
hand of commerce were at open 
market, ready to be ſold to the beſt 
bidder, without favour and affec- 
tion, without any — or political 
attachment or predilection to any of 
the powers at war, without regard 
D 4 to 
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to any other object than that of mer- 
cantile profit, which was the ſpring 
and ſoul of all commerce ; that the 
trade with the Dutch iſlands, before 
the commencement of hoſtilies, was 
ſtrictly legal, and expreſsly autho- 
rized by an act paſſed in the laſt ſeſ- 
ion of parliament ; that a conſider- 
able part of the property found in 
the Dutch iſlands belonged to ſome 
of his majeſty's moſt faithful and 
loyal ſubjects; and that the confif- 
cation of the private property even 
of the enemy muſt neceſſarily tend 
to increaſe the calamities of war, by 
exciting deſperate reſiſtance, by ex- 
aſperating the foes of England againſt 
the trading inhabitants of thoſe 
iſlands, who might hereafter be 
obliged to ſubmit to their arms, 
and by eſtabliſhing a predatory ſy- 
ſtem, deſtructive and ruinous in its 
conſequences to individuals, and of no 
ſolid benefit to any of the ſtates at war. 
After the commencement of hoſ- 
tilities between Great Britain and 
Holland, the latter endeavoured to 
intereſt the other powers of Europe 
in her favour, and to make it ap- 


Gal i the former had been prin- 


nr 


cipa 
from indignation at her having ac- 
ceded to the treaty of armed neu- 
rrality. This was ſtrongly repre- 
ſented in a memorial preſented on 
the 28th of February, 1781, by the 
baron Van Lynden, envoy extraor- 
dinary from 'the States-general of 
the United Provinces to the court of 
Stockholm, to count Ulrich Schief- 


fer, miniſter and ſecretary of ſtate 


to the king of Sweden. The States- 
general alſo publiſhed, on the roth 
of March, an anſwer to. the mani- 
feſto of the court of Great Britain. 


The courts of Ruſſia and Sweden. 


having both made offers of a media- 
tion between Great Britain and the. 
Vnited Provinces, the Britiſh court 


and Great Britain. Their navy hal 


induced to attack Holland, 
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thought proper to give the pref. 
ence to the former; but the pre 
cipitation with which the Engl 
had engaged in actual hoſtiſtüg 
againſt Holland, and their condug 
at St. Euſtatius, had no tendency u 
promote an object ſo deſirable as tha 
of peace. 5 

The Dutch nation were very il 
3 for war, at the time when 

oſtilities took place between then 


been fo much neglected, that i 
would neceſſarily require a confider. auth 
able time before they would bs able But 
to equip a formidable fleet. This me. 
ſtate of things cauſed much diſſati. 1&ti 
faction to be exprefled in Holland reſt 
againſt thoſe who were inyeſied with 
the government of that country, 
The conduct of Duke Lewis u 
Brunſwick Wolfenbuttle,  field-mar- 
ſhal of Holland, was particularly 
cenſured. He had been appointed, 
in 1759, repreſentative of the prince 
ſtadtholder, as captain general, dur- 
ing phe time he ſhould be under age: 
and it was ſaid, that his influence 
over the ſtadtholder was the fir 
cauſe of the weakneſs of the ſlate, 
and of that ſlowneſs and indolenct 
which were ſo conſpicuous in the 
management of the affairs of the 
republic. Inſinuations were eren 
thrown out, that he had an excel- 
five and illicit attachment to the 
Engliſh court, and that he had been 
bribed by that court. The regency 
of Amſterdam tranſmitted a memo- 
rial to the ſtadtholder, in which they 
repreſented to him, that the averſion 
and hatred of the Dutch nation 
againſt the perſon and adminiſtration 
of the duke of Brunſwick, had riſen 
to ſuch an height, that the moſt dif 
agreeable and troubleſome conſe- 
quences might juſtly be-apprehend: 
ed; and they therefore ſolicited, 
that he might be removed from the 
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lirection of public affairs, and from 
de perſon and court of the ſtadt- 
older. It was, however, after- 
ards thought prudent by the States- 
encral, in conſequence of the re- 
nonſtrances of the duke of Brunſ- 
rick, to paſs ſome reſolutions in 
vindi-ation of the character of that 


prohibiting all paſquinades, ſatirical 
prints, or libels of any kind againſt 
he duke of, Brunſwick, an 
nouncing penalties againſt the 
authors or printers of ſuch libels. 
But it is not probable, that theſe 
me res produced any general con- 
1&ti-n ot the duke's innocence, or 
reſt;1ed him to the public confi- 
lence, 


preſen!ed to the States-general by 
Mr. ſohn Adams, agent for the 
American congreſs at the Hague, 
leclaring the firm . of the 
ſeveral United States of America to 


uzards; pointing out the advan- 
tages which would accrue both to 
Holland and America from a mu- 
tual alliance; and therefore requir- 
ing them to acknowledge the inde- 
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America, and to enter into equitable 
jenny with them, and ſuch as 
ould be beneficial to both countries. 
About this time the king of Pruſſia 
acceded to the armed neutrality, 
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prince; and placards were publiſhed, 


de- 


In April, 1781, a memorial was 


maintain their independency at all 


pendenct of the United States of 
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which was become ſo formidable, as 
to oblige the court of London, ſoon 
after, to make a conceſſion reſpect- 

ing the navigation of the Baltic, not 
quite conſiſtent with that high tone 

which had lately been aſſumed. A 
declaration was made by the king of 
Denmark, ** That the Baltic being, 
from its iar and local fituation, 
an incloſed fea, in which the ſhips 
of all nations. might, and ought to 
navigate in peace, and enjoy all the 
advantages of a public tranquility, 
his majeſty could not permit, that 
any ſhips of war or privateers of the 
belligerent powers, ſhould enter the 
ſaid ſea, with a view to commit hoſe 
tilities againſt the ſubjects of any 
ſtate whatſoever.” It was added, that 
the two other northern courts: had 
adopted, and would. ſupport the 
ſame ſyſtem, And on the 21ſt of 

pril, orders and inſtructions were 

P bliſhed in the London Gazette, 

„ which his Britannic majeſty 
ſtrictly charged and enjoined the 
commanders of all ſhips of war, and 
the commanders of all ſhips and veſ- 
ſels having letters of marque and 
repriſal, not to ſtop or detain any 
ſlüps or veſſels in the Baltic, for the 
purpoſe of making prize of the ſame, 
but that they ſhould ſuffer all ſuch 
ſhips or veſlels as they ſhould meet 
in thoſe ſeas, to proceed on their re- 
ſpettive voyages without interrup- 

tion. 4 a 
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7 American Afairs. 


Morgan. 


T the beginning of the 2 
1781, an affair happened in 
America, from which expectations 
were formed by ſir Henry Clinton, 
that ſome conſiderable advantage 
might be derived to the royal cauſe. 
The long continuance of the war, 
and the difficulties under which the 
congreſs laboured, had prevented 
their troops from being properly 
ſupplied with neceſſaries and conve- 
niencies. In conſequence of this, on 
the firſt of January, the American 
troops that were hutted at Morris 
town, and who formed what was 


and declared, that they would ſerve 
no longer, unleſs their grievances 
were redreſſed, as they had not re- 
ceived their pay, or been furniſhed 
with the neceſſary cloathing or pro- 
viſions. It is faid, that they were 
ſomewhat inflamed with liquor, in 
conſequence of rum having been 
diſtributed to them more liberally 
than uſual, New-year's day being 
confidered as a kind of feſtival. A 
riot enſued, in which an officer was 
killed, and four wounded : five or 
ſix of the inſurgents were alſo wound- 
ed. They then collected the artil- 
lery, ſtores, 346 png and wag- 
gons, and marched out of the camp. 


They paſſed by the quarters of ge- 
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Diſcontent of ſome of the American troops, and rev 
the Penſylvania line. Inefſettual attempts of fir Henry Clinton to ind 
tbem to join the royal tandard, Reſolutian of a committee of the compi 
relative to the treatment of American priſoners. Defeat of the N 

 tiſh troops under licutenant-colonel Tarleton by the Americans under gemi 

Military operations after that event. | 

through North Carolina. Large quantities of American ſtoves deſtroy 

Arnold. Wilmington taken poſſeſſion of by the king's troops. Defeat 

gencral Greene by lord Cornwallis af Guildford, Other military tranſadin 


> called the „ = line, turned 
out, being in namber about 1300, 
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Lord Cornwallis march 


neral Wayne, who ſent a meſſage b 
them, requeſting them to defiſt, g 
the conſequences would prove fatal 
They refaſed, and . proceeded a 
their march till the evening, whe 
they took poſt on an advantageoy 
piece of ground, and elected offen 
from among themſelves. On th 
2d, they marched to Middlebrod 
and on the 3d to Prince-town, whet 
they fixed their quarters. On the 
day, a flag of truce was ſent to tha 
from the officers of the America 
camp, with a meſſage, defining 1 
know what were their intentia 
Some of them anſwered, that thy 
had already ſerved longer than ti 
time for which they were enliſit, 
and would ſerve no longer; 1 
others, that they would not retun, 
unleſs their grievances were Tedre 
ed. But at the ſame time they !t 
peatedly, and in the ſtrongeſt tem 
denied being influenced by the le 
diſaffection to the American caul 
or having any intentions of deſertis 
to the enemy. | 
Intelligence of. this tranſact: 
was ſooh conveyed to New 18 
A large body of Britiſh troops wt 
immediately ordered to hold then 
ſelves. in readineſs to move on ti 
ſhorteſt notice, it being hoped in 
the American revolters might bei 
duced to join the royal ar! 
F : Melſenge 
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them, that they ſhould directly be 
taken under the protection of the 
Britiſh government, that they ſhould 
have a free pardon for all former 
offences, and that the pay due 7 
them from the congreſs ſhould 

faithfully paid them, without any 
expectation of military ſervice, un- 
leſs it ſhould be voluntary, upon 
condition of their laying down their 
arms, and returning to their alle- 
giance. It was alſo recommended 
to them to move beyond the South 


a body of Britiſh troops ſhould be 
ready to protect them, whenever 
they defired it, Theſe propoſitions 
were rejected with diſdain, and'they 
even delivered up two of hr — 
C'inton's meſſengers to the congreſs. 
Joſeph Reed, efq. preſident of the 
ſtate of Penſylvania, afterwards re- 
paired to them at Prince-town, and 
an accommodation took place; ſuch 
of them as had ſerved out their full 
terms were permitted to return to 
their own homes, and others again 
Joined the American army, upon re- 
ceiving ſatisfactory aſſurances that 
their grievances ſhould be redreſſed. 

Mhatever expectations might at 
firſt have been formed of advantage 
to the royal cauſe from this taanſac- 
tion, the termination of it, and the 
circumſtances with which it was at- 
tended, naturally le to concluſions 
of a very different kind. It appear- 
ed that theſe American troops, how- 
ever” great the hardſhips they la- 
boured under, and however diſſatis- 
fied with their condition, had not 
the leaſt inclination to join the royal 
. fandard, but the moſt determined 
averſion againſt it. This affair, 
therefore, afforded one evidence, 
among many others, of the extreme 
difficulty, if not impoſſibility, of 
ſubduipg the Americans by force, 


Meſſengers were alſo ſent to them 
from general Clinton, acquainting 


relative to the treatment of Ameri- 


to obtain for our people, priſoners 


river; and they were aſſured, that 
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r of bringing them again to a 
ſubmiſſion to the Britiſh govern- 
ment. 

On the 5th of the ſame month, 
the following report was made by a 
committee of congreſs to that body, 


can priſoners, after an inquiry 
upon this ſubject: That notwith- 
ſtanding every effort of congreſs 


in the hands of the enemy, that 
treatment which humanity alone 
ſhould” have dictated, the Britiſh 
commander, unmindful of the ten- 
derneſs exerciſed towards their men, 
priſoners in our hands, and regard- 
leſs of the practice of civilized na- 
tions, has perſiſted in treating our 
4 5 . 

people, priſoners to them, with 
every ſpecies of inſult, outrage, and 
cruelty, Officers and men are in- 
diſcriminately thrown into the holds 
of priſon-ſhips, and into loathſome 
dungeons, and there deprived of 
fuel and the common neceflaries* of 
lite; by which means many of the 
citizens of thoſe ſtates have been 
compelled to enter into their ſervice, 
to avoid thoſe diſtreſſes which a con- 
duct ſo contrary to the law of na- 
tions had brought upon them. Our 
ſeamen taken upon the American 
coaſts have been ſent to Great Bri- 
tain, or other parts beyond the ſeas, 
to prevent their being exchanged, 
or to force them to take arms againſt 
their country. In rhe opinion of 
the committee, an exerciſe of the 
law of retaliation was therefore be- 
come neceflary, as a juſtice due to 
thoſe citizens of America, whom 
the fortune of war has thrown into 
the hands 6t our enemy.” In con- 
ſequence of this report, orders were 
iſſued by the congreſs for a more ri- 
gorous treatment. of Britiſh priſon- 
ers; and that the American board 
of admiralty ſhould prevent the ex- 
change of any Britiſh ſea-officers or 
| ſeamen, 
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ſeamen, until ſuch ſeawen as had 
been taken upon the American 
coafts, and ſent to Great Britain, 
or other parts beyond the ſeas, 
ſhould be returned to ſome of the 
Britiſh garriſons in America. 

We have ſeen, in the 3 
volume of our work, the progreſs 
that was made by the Britiſh arms in 
South Carolina, in the courſe of the 
year 1780. At the beginning of 
the year 1731, lord Cornwallis be- 


n to make very vigorous exertions, 


in order to penetrate into North 
Carolina. On the x 1th of January, 
| his tordſhip's army was in motion, 
and advancing towards that pro- 
vince ; but was ſomewhat delayed 


| 435 by an attempt made by the Ameri- 


cans, under general Morgan, to 
make themſelves maſters of the valu- 
able diſtrict of Ninety-fix. In order 
to prevent this; lord Cornwallis de- 
tached lientenant-colonel Tarleton, 
with 300 cavalry, 300 light infan- 
try, the 7th regiment, the firſt bat- 
talion of the 7 iſt regiment, and two 
three-pounders, to oppoſe the pro- 
egreſs of Morgan, not doubting but 
that he would be able to perform 
this ſervice effectually. The Britiſh 
troops came up with the Americans 
under general Margan on the 15th 
of January. The Americans were 
drawn up in an open wood, and 
having been lately joined by ſome 
Wilitia, were more numerous than 
the Britiſh troops under heutenant- 
colonel Tarleton ; but the latter 
were ſo much. better diſciplined, 
that they had the utmoſt confidence 
of obtaining a ſpeedy victory. The 
attack was begun by the firſt line of 
infantry, coniſting of the 7th regi- 
ment, and a corps of light infantry, 
with a troop of cavalry placed an 
each flank. The firſt battalion of 
the 71it, and the remainder of the 

cavalry, formed the referve. The 


o 
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upon the king's troops, which occa- 
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American line foon gave vy 
and their militia quitted the field; 
upon which the royal troops ſuppeſ. 7 
ing the victory already gained, en- 
gaged with ardour in the purſuit, 
and were thereby thrown into fome 
diſorder, General Morgan's corps, 
who were ſuppoſed to have 'been 
routed, then immediately faced 
about, and threw in a heavy fir 


ſioned the utmoſt confuſion among 
them, and they were at length to. 
tally defeated by the Americans, 
Four hundred of the Britiſli infantry 
were either killed, wounded, or ta- 
ken priſoners : the loſs of the cx 
valry was much leſs conſiderable; 
but the two three-pounders fell into 
the hands of the Americans, toge- 
ther with the colaurs of the pth reg- 
men; and all the detachment ot 
royal nt yy were either killed or 
wounded in defence of their colours, 
Lieutenant-colonel Tarleton, how- 
ever, made another effort ; having 
aſſembled about fifty of his cavalry, 
with which he charged and repulſed 
colonel Waſhington's horſe, retook 
his baggage, and killed the Amer- 
cans who were appointed to guard 
it He then retreated ta Hamilton's 
ford, near the mouth of Bullock's 
creek, carrying with him part of his 
baggage, and deſtroying- the fe 
mainder. f 
This defeat of the troops under 
Tarleton was a ſevere ſtroke to lord 
Cornwallis, as the lofs of his light 


: - mili 
infantry was a great diſadvantage to 


him. The day after that event, he 4 
employed in collecting the remains ad 
of Tarleton's corps, and in endea- mi: 
vouring to form a junction with ge. wal! 
neral Leſlie, wha had heen ordered wed 
to march towards him with a body © 
of Britiſh troops from Wynnel- fab 


borough. Conſiderable exertions 
were then made, by part ob the 
army, 
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my, without baggage, to retake 
he priſoners in the hands of the 
Americans, and to intercept general 
lorgan's corps on its retreat to the 
atawba. But that American offi- 
er, after his defeat of Tarleton, 
had made forced marches up into 
the country, and croſſed the“ Ca- 
I ws before a. great 
rain, which ſwelled the river to 
ſuch a degree, as to prevent the 
royal army from crofling for ſeveral 


r 
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priſoners were got over the Yadkin, 
whence they proceeded to Dan river, 
which they alſo paſſed, and on the 
14th of February hadreached Court- 
houſe in the province of Virginia. 
Lord Cornwallis eniployed 
of two days in collecting ſome flour, 
and in deſtroying ſuperfluous bag- 
gage, and all his waggons, except- 
ing thoſe laden with hoſpital ſtore 
ſalt, and ammunition, and four re- 
ſerved empty in readineſs for ſick 
or wounded, Being thus freed from 
all unneceſſary incumbrances, he 
h marched through North Carolina 
1 with great rapidity, and penetrated 
1 
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to the remoteſt extremities of that 
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days, during which time the Britiſh. 
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forth, and take an active part in aſſiſt- 
ing his lordſhip to rcſtore order and 
government. He had been taught 
to believe, that the king's friends 
were numerpus in that part of the 
country : but the event did not con- 
firm the truth of the repreſentations 
that had been given. The royaliſts 


were but few in number, and ſome. 


of them too timid to join the king's 
ſtandard. There were, indeed, about 
two hundred, who were proceeding 
to Hillſborough, under colonel Pyle, 
in order to avow their attachment 
to the royal cauſe ; but they were 
met accidentally, and ſurrounded by 


-a detachment from the American 
army, by whom a number of them 
a halt 


are ſaid to have been killed, when 
they were begging for quarter, with- 
out making the leaſt reſiſtance. Mean- 
while general Greene was march- 
ing with 4 * expedition with the 
troops under his command, in order 
to form a junction with other corps 
of American troops, that he might 
thereby be enabled to put ſome ef- 
fectual ſtop to the progreſs of lord 
Cornwallis. | 

In other places ſome conſiderable 


province, on the banks of the Dan. advantages were obtained by the 


His progreſs was ſometimes impeded 
by parties of the militia, and ſome 
ſkirmiſhes enſued, but he met with 
no very conſiderable oppoſition. 
On thetfirſt of February, the king's 
troops croſſed the Catawba at 
M*Cowan's ford, where general 
bt Davidſon, with a party\of American 

militia, was, poſted, in order to op- 
he pole their paſſage; but he falling by 

the firit diſcharge, the royal troops 
made good their landing, and the 
militia retreated, When lord Corn- 


x walls arrived at Hillſborough, he 
erected the king's ſtandard, and in- 


ay vited, by proclamation, all loyal 
ns ſubjects to repair to it, and to ſtand 
he K 55 


4 


royal arms. On the 4th of January, 
ſome ſhips of war, with a number. 
of tranſports, on board which was 
a large body of troops, under the 
command of brigadier-general Ar- 
nold, arrived at Weſtover about 140 
miles from the capes of Virginia, 
where the troops immediately land- 
ed, and marched to Richmond, 
which they reached without oppo- 
ſition, the militia that was collected 
having retreated on their approach, 
Lieutenant-colonel Simcoe marched 
from hence with a detachment of 
theBritiſh troops to Weſtham, here 
they deſtroyed one of the fineſt foun- 
deries for cannon in America, and 
- a a large 
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: 1 quantity df ſtores and can - Americans, or to attack them inches 


non. General Arnold, on his ar- 


rival at Richmond, found there 
large quantities of falt, rum, ſail- 
cloth, tobacco, and other merchan- 
dize, and that part of theſe com- 


modities which was public property 


he deſtroyed. The Britiſh troops 
afterwards attacked and diſperſe 
ſome ſmall — of the Americans, 


took ſome ſtores, and a few pieces of 


- cannon, and on the 20th of the ſame 


month marched into Portſmouth. 
On the 25th, captain Barclay, with 
ſeveral ſhips of war, and a body of 
troops under the command of major 
Craig, arrived in cape Fear river. 
The troops landed about nine miles 
from Wilmington, and on the 25th 
entered that town. It was under- 


food that their having poſſeſſion of 
at town, and being maſters of cape 


Fear river, would be productive of 
very beneficial effects to lord Corn- 
wallis's army. 

General Greene, having effected a 


junction, about the roth of March, 


with a continental regiment of what 


were called 12 months men, 


and twe large bodies of militia, be- 


jonging to Virginia and North Ca- 


rolina, formed a reſolution to gttack 
the Britiſh troops under rut: ang 
mand of Lord Cornwallis. The 
american army_marched from the 
High Rock Ford on the 1 2th of the 
month, and on the 14th arrived at 
Guildford. Lord Cornwallis, from 
the information he had received of 
rhe motions, of the American gene- 
ral, concluded what were his de- 
figns. As they approached more 


nearly to each other, a few ſkir- 
, miſhes enſued between ſome ad- 


vanced parties, in which the king's 
troops had the advantage. On the 
morning of the 15th, Jord Corn- 
wallis marched with his troops at 


day- break, in order to meet the 


encampment - About four miles from 
Guildford, the advanced guard d 
the Britiſh army, commanded b 
lieutenant-colonel Tarleton, fell in 
with a corps of the Americans, con- 
ſiſting of lieutenant-colonel Lee 
legioff, ſome Back Mountain men, 


d, and Virginian militia, with whom 


he had a ſevere ſkirmiſh, but whon 
he at length obliged to retreat, 
The greater part of the country, 
in which the Gon happened, is: 
wilderneſs, with a few cleared fiele 
interſperſed, The American'army, 
which was ſuperior to the royal in 
poipt of numbers, was poſted ON 4 
riſigg ground, about a mile and 4 
half\ from Guildford court-houſe, 
It was drawn up in three lines: the 
front line was compoſed of the Nori 
Carolinian militia, under the com- 
mand of the generals Butler and 
Eaton; the ſecond e 
militia, commanded by the generals 
Stephens and Lawſon, forming two 
brigades ; the third line, conſiſting 
of two 3 one of Virgin 
and one of Maryland, continental 
troops, commanded- by - general 
Huger and colonel Williams. Liev- 
tenant-colonel Waſhington, with the 
dragoons of the firſt and third reg. 
ments, a detachment of light in- 
fantry, compoſed of continental 


troops, and a regiment of riflemen 


under colonel Lynch, formed 32 
corps of obſervation for the ſecunty 
of their right flank. Lieutenant 
colonel Lee, with his legion, a de- 
tachment of light infantry, and a 
corps of riflemen, under, colonel 
Campbell, formed a corps of ob- 
ſervation for the ſecurity of their 
left flank. The atrack of the Ame- 
rican army was Frrected to be made 
by Lord Cornwallis in the following 
order: on the right, the regiment 
of Boſe, and the 71ſt regiment, = 


2 


\v major eneral Leſlie, and ſup- 
Ary — the firſt battalion of 
rds; on their left, the 23d and 
5 zd regiments, led by lieutenant- 
delonel Webſter, and ſupported by 
he grenadiers, and ſecond battalion 
pf guards, commanded by brigadier- 
eneral O'Haraz the Yagers, and 
ght infantry of the guards re- 
ained in a wood on the left of the 
uns; and the cavalry in the road, 
ready to act as circumſtances might 
equire. ; 
About half an hour after one in 
he afternoon the action commenced 
by a cannonade, which laſted about 
wenty minutes, when the Britiſh 
roops advanced in three columns, 
and attacked the North Carolinian 
rigades with great vigour, and 
ſoon obliged part of theſe troops, 
who behaved very ill, to quit the 
held; but the Virginia militia gave 
the Britiſh troops a warm reception, 
bud kept up a heavy fire for a long 
time, till being beaten back, the 


w action Became general almoſt every 
12 where, The American corps under 
al the lieutenant-colonels Waſhington 
a and Lee were alſo warmly engaged, 
o- and did ᷣonſiderable execution. Lieu- 
de tenant-colonel Tarleton had direc- 
ye tions to keep his cavalry Compact, 
n- and not to charge without poſitive 
ta orders, excepting to protect any of 
en the corps from the moſt evident dan- 

2 ger ot being defeated. The exceſſive 
ity thickneſs of the woods rendered the 
nt- Britiſh bayonets of little uſe, and 
de- enabled the broken corps of Ame- 
| 4 ricans to make frequent ſtands, with 
nel an irregular fire. The ſecond bat- 
ob- talion of the guards firſt gained the 
eit clear ground near Guildford court- 
ne- bouſe, and found a corps of conti. 
ade nental infantry, ſuperior in num- 
ing ber, formed in an open field on the 
ent left of the road. Defirous of ſigna- 
i laing themſelves, they immediately 

y 2 
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47 
attacked, and ſoon defeated them; 
taking two ſix-pounders: but as 
they purſued the Americans into 
the wood with too much ardour, 
they were thrown into confuſion 


a heavy7fire, and inſtantly charged 
and driven back into the field by 


* 


lieutenant-colonel Waſhington's dra- 
goons, with the loſs of the fix- 
poundef$ they had taken. But the 


American cavalry were afte 
repulſed, and the two fix pounders 
again fell into the hands of the 
_ troops. The' ſpirited exer- 
tions of brigadier-general O'Hara, 
and of lieutenant-colonel Tarleton, 
greatly contributed to bring the ac- 
tion to a termination, The Britiſh 
troops having at length broken the 
ſecond Maryland regiment, and 
turned the left flank of the Ameri- 


cans, got into the rear of the Vir- 


ginian brigade, and appeared to be 
gaining their right, which would 
have encircled the whole of the 
continental troops, when /general 
Greene thought it prudent to order 
a retreat. Many of the American 
militia diſperſed in the woods ; but 
the continental troops retreated in 
good order to the Reedy Fork river, 
and croſſed at the ford, about three 
miles from the field of action, and 
there halted, When they had col- 
lected their ſtragglers, they retreated 
to the iron-works, ten miles di- 
ſtant from Guildford, where they 
encamped. They loſt their artil- 
lery, and two Tom laden with 
ammunition. It was a hard- fought 
action, and laſted an hour and a 
half, Of the Britith troops, the 
loſs, as ſtated by Lord Cornwallis 

was $532, killed, wounded, and 
miſſing General Greene, in his 

account of the action tranſmitted to 
the congreſs, ſtated the loſs of the 
continental troops to amount to 
329, killed, wounded, and mifling ; 
but 
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but he made no eſtimate of the loſs 
of the militia. - Lieutenant-colonel 
Stuart was killed in the action, and 
heutenant-colonel Webſter, and the 
captains Schutz, Maynard, and 
Goodriche, died of the wounds that 
they received in it. Brigadier- 
general O'Hara, brigadier-general 
Howard, and lieutenant - colonel 
Tarleton, werealſo wounded. Of the 
Americans the principal offieer killed 
was major Anderſon, of the Mary- 
land#hne, and the generals Stephens 
and Huger were wounded, In this 
engagement, the victory was indeed 
obtained by lord Cornwallis ; but 
it was one of thoſc dear-bought vic- 
tories from hich no rational expee- 
- tation could be formed, that the at- 
tempt to ſubjugate the Americans 
would be finally ſucceſsful. The 
loſs of the royal army ſeems to have 
been nearly equal to that of the 
Americans; and reinforcements 
were much more eaſily obtained by 
the latter than by the former. What- 
ever honour might be gained in this 
action by the King's Hroops, the 
great object of the war, the reduc- 
tion of the revolted colonies to ſub- 
miſſion and obedience, appeared to 
de as diſtant as before. 

The Britiſh troops underwent 
great hardſhips in the courſe of this 
campaign; and in a letter of lord 
Cornwallis's to lord George Ger- 
main, dated March 15th, he ob- 

ſerved, that the ſoldiers had been 
— days without bread.” His lord- 
thip quitted Guildford three days 
| after the battle which was fought in 
that place ; and on the 7th of April 
arrived in the neighbourhood of 
Wilmington. Soon after general 
Greene, notwithſtanding his late de- 
feat, endeavoured to make ſome vi- 
gorous attempts againſt the king's 
torces in South Carolina, Lord 
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the 19th of April general Greene ay 


He poſted the Americans about : 


before he perceived that the Amer: 


battle. The loſs of the Enghſh wi 
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Rawdon had been appointed to 
fend the poſt of Camden, with about 
800 Britiſh and Provincials; and on 


peared before that place, with 
large body of Continentals and mi: 
litia. He found it, ever, in. 
poſſible to attempt to ſtorm the tow 
with any proſpect of ſucceſs ; and 
therefore endeavoured to take ſuch 
a poſttion as ſhould induce the Bf. 
tiſh troops to ſally from their works, 


mile from the town, on an eminence 
which was covered with woods, and 
flanked on the left by an impaſſable 
ſwamp. But on the morning of the 
25th, lord Rawdon marched out of 
Camden, and with great gallantry 
attacked general Greene in his camp, 
The Americans made a vigorous re- 
ſiſtance, but were at laſt compelled 
to give way, and the purſuit is faid 
to have been continued three miles, 
For ſome time after the action com- 
menced, general Gates entertained 
great hopes of defeating the Britiſh 
troops, in which, as the Americans 
were ſuperior in point of number, 
he would probably have ſucceeded, 
had not ſome capital military errors 
been committed, by one or two of the 
officers who ſerved under him. On 
the American fide colonel Waſhing- 
ton had behaved extremely well in 
this action, having made upwards 
of two hundred of the Engliſh pri 
ſoners, with ten or twelve officers, 


cans were aþandoning the field of 


about one hundred killed and wound. 
ed. Upwards of one hundred of the 
Americans were taken priſoners; 
and, according to the account pub- 
liſhed by general Greene, they had 
126 killed and wounded, After this 
action, Greene retreated to Ru _ 
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11s, twelve miles from Camden, 
order to collect his troops, and 


for reinforcements. 


Notwithſtanding the advantage 
ich lord Rawdon had obtained 
er general Greene at Camden, 
at nobleman. ſoon after found It 
ceſſary to quit that poſt ; and the 
ericans made themſelves maſters 
ſeveral other poſts that were oceu- 
d by the king's troops, and the 
rriſons of which were obliged to 
render themſelves priſoners of 
r. Theſe troops were afterwards 
changed, under a cartel which 
kk place between lord Cornwallis 
| general Greene, for the releaſe 
all priſoners of war in the ſouthern 
irict. After theſe events, general 
ene laid cloſe fiege to Ninety-ſix, 
ich was conſidered as the moſt 

manding and important of all 
poſts in the back country; and 


che 19th of June he attempted to 


m the garriſon, but was repulſed 
the gallantry of the Britiſh 
pps, with the loſs, as it is ſaid, 
75- killed, and 150 wounded. 
neral Greene then raiſed the 
ge, and retired with his army be- 
dd the Saluda, to a ſtrong ſitua- 
b within fixteen miles of Nine- 
IX, 
Vn the 18th of April a large body 
Britiſh troops, under the com- 
nd of major. general Philips, and 
radier-general Arnold, embarked 


ortſmouth im Virginia, in order 


roceed on an expedition for the 
poſe of deſtroying ſome of the 
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American ſtores. A party of light- 
infantry were ſent ten or twelve 
miles up the Chickahomany, where 
they deſtroyed ſeveral armed ſhips, 
ſundry warehouſes, and the Amert- 
can ſtate ſhip-yards, At Petefſburgh, 
the Engliſh deſtroyed four thouſand 
hogſheads of tobacco, one ſhip, and 
a number of ſmall veſſels on the 
ſtocks, and in the river. At Cheſ- 
terfield court-houſe, they burnt a 
range of barracks for two thouſand - 
men, and three hundred barrels. of 
flour. At a place called Oſborn's, 
they made themſelves maſters of ſe- 
veral veſſels loaded with cordage and 
flour, and deſtroyed about two thou- 
ſand hogſheads of tobacco, and 
ſundry veſſels were ſunk and burnt, 
At Warwick, they burnt a magazine 
of five hundred barrels of flour, 
ſome fine mills belonging to colonel 
Carey, a large range of public rope- 
walks and ſtore-houſes, tan and bark 
houſes full of hides and bark, and 
reat quantities of tobacco. A like 
Jeftrudion of ſtores and goods was 
made in other parts of Virginia. 
This devaſtation had certainly a ten- 
dency to weaken the Americans, 
but in no other view, was beneficial 
to the royal cauſe : of the contrary, - 
it greatly contributed to exaſperate 
them againſt the parent ſtate, and . 
naturally rendered Arnold, who had 


-abandoned the ſervice of the con- 


greſs, in the manner that has been 
before related, and who was now a 
prime inſtrument in theſe ravages, 
extremely odious to the Americans. 
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Petitions nne, to the Houſe of Commons, from the Weft India Plus 
and Merchants, on Hebalf of the Inhabitants of Jamaica and Bark, 
Who had ſuſtained great Loſſes by the late dreadful Hurricanes, Rag 
granted by Parliament to the Sufferers in thoſe Hand. Meſſage fron f 
Majeſty to both Houſesof Parliament on Occaſion of theCommencement of Rl 
tilities with Holland. Debate on the Royal Meſſage in the Houſe of Comm 
Debate on the ſame Subje in the Houſe of Peers, 


N the month of October, 1780, 
ſeveral of the Weſt India iſlands, 

and particularly Jamaica and Barba- 
does, received great damage from 
ſome very dreadful hurricanes, which 
involved many of the inhabitants in 
ſuch extreme diſtreſs, that it was 
thought neceſſary to make applica- 
tion to theBritiſh parliament for affiſt- 
ange and relief. Accordingly on the 
Jan. 3 firſt day onwhichthe houſe 
g 3» of commons aſſembled, af- 
1781. ter the Chriſtmas receſs, a 
1 was preſented by lord North 
rom the planters, merchants, and 


other perſons, intereſted in the iſland 


of Jamaica ; in which it was ſtated, 
that the pariſhes of Weſtmoreland 
and Hanover in that iſland had been 
laid waſte by the late hurricanes, 
earthquakes, and inundations, where- 


8 by, moſt of the buildings in thoſe 


ſhould ſeem meet. 


pariſhes, together with the produce 
of the earth, were in a great meaſure 
deſtroyed, and that other diſtricts of 
the iſland had received very conſi- 
derable damage. It was added, that 
the loſſes of the ſeveral fufterers 
amounted to ſuch an enormous ſum, 
as to edi the immediate aid and 
aſſiſtance of parliament; and the 
petitioners therefore ſolicited 7 the 
houſe to take the caſe of the ſuffer- 
ers into confideration, and to grant 
them ſuch relief as to the, houſe 
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A petition was alſo preſented 
Mr. Eſtwick, agent for Barbado, 
from the planters, merchant, 
others reſident in England, and i; 
tereſted in the iſland of Barbados 
in which it was ſtated, that the ny 
lence of the late hurricanes had 
tended over the whole iſland, afth 
ing almoſt every individual, and 
ducing to diſtreſs the greateſt patt 
the inhabitants, Of nearly fourh 
dred plantations, ſcarcely one hd 
eſcaped the general calamity : n 
had fuſtained” very conſiderable, at 
many almoſt irreparable dam 
Almoſt all the buildings, nearlya 
half of the cattle, and many {ln 
had been deſtroyed. Several tom 
had ſuffered, and the principal one 
a ſhocking degree. From theſe cat 
the inhabitants, to the number 
above twenty thouſand whites, l 
been left almoſt deſtitute of habit 
tions, food, and raiment. 
— ners, therefore, ſolicited 8 

ouſe that they would afford ul 
ſufferers ſuch ſpeedy and effect 
relief, as would not only ſecure the 
from impending want, but alſo a 
them to erect anew their building 
and to procure other neceſſaries, 
thereby enable them again to cul 
vate their eſtates. A petition was A 
preſented from the lord-mayo!, ! 
dermen, and common-council of 
city of London, recongmending 1 
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licreſed inhabitants of Jamaica and 


arbadoes to the attention and ge- 
eroſity of parliament. 


Lord North informed the houſe, 
hat his majeſty, having been ac- 
guainted with the contents of theſe 
petitions, had recommended them 
o the conſideration of parliament. 

be following day the buſineſs was 
ore particularly diſcuſſed, when 
is lordſhip obſerved, that if an eſti- 

ate were to be made of the com- 
nercial value to this country of the 
wo pariſhgs, on which the hurricane 
ell in Jamaica, and if it were com- 
pared with the commercial value to 
kis country of Barbadoes, perhaps 


Whoſe two pariſhes were more than 


quiralent, in that ſcale, to the 
hole of that iſland. If, therefore, 
calculation were to be made of the 
quantum of relief that ought to be 
ent to each iſland, from the great- 


jeſs of the loſs ſuſtained by each, 


he greateſt ſum would be ſent to 
amaica, But parliament would be 


oo juſt to make thig the rule of 


heir charity, which ſhould be regu- 


ated, not by the meaſure of their 


oſs, but by the urgency of their 
ants, The hurricane had fallen 
1 only a part of Jamaica, but had 
avaged and laid waſte the whole of 
barbadoes," In the latter iſland all 
ere ſufferers, In Jamaica, the 
reater part of the ifland, though 
pdeed the leaſt fertile, had eſcaped 
he general viſitation ; whence it 
mht be preſumed, that the neceſ- 
anies of life might be purchaſed by 
be poor amongſt. the ſufferers; 
hich, as he underſtood, were not 
ery many in thole two pariſhes, for 
oney, Money, therefore, was 
be principal thing of which they 
ould ſtand in need. But in Bar- 
)adoes, where the effects of the hur- 
cane were general, the number of 
poor white people was great, and 
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they would ſtand in need of many of 


the neceſſaries of life, of bulky com- 
modities, which could not be tranſ- 
mitted, like a credit on the bank of 
England, without any expence, but 
which would occaſion a conſiderable 
deduCtion from the ſum that ſhould 
be voted for their rettef, for freight, 
inſurance, and ſuch incidents. He 


had converſed on this ſubje& with 
ſeveral Weſt India merchants, and 


from all that he could learn on this 
queſtion, to which of the iſlands we 
ought to give the moſt aſſiſtance, 
the painful preference was due. to 
Barbadoes. The houſe concurred in 
opinion with the miniſter, and, after 
a ſhort debate, agreed to three reſo- 
ſolutions: one, to grant 80,2c0l. 
for the relief of Barbadoes; an- 
other, to grant 40, oool. for the re- 
lief of Jamaica; and a third, that 
theſe ſums ſhould be paid for the 


-uſe of the ſufferers without any de- 


duction, . 
On the 25th.of the ſame month, 

the miniſter communicated to ;tt e 

houſe of commons a meſſage from 


the king, in which his majeſty ac- 


quainted them, that, during the re- 
ceſs of parliament, & had been ob- 
liged to direct letters of marque and 
general repriſal to be iſſued againſt 
the ſtates-general of the United 
Provinces, and their ſubjects. For 
the cauſes and motives of his con- 
duct on that occaſion, he referred to 
his publie manifeſto againſt that re- 
public, which he had ordered to be 
laid before the houſe. His majeſty 


obſerved, that he had been induced 


to take theſe meaſures with the ut- 
moſt reluctance; and that he had 


-left nothing undone to prevent, if 


poſſible, the preſent rupture; he 
was, therefore, fully 
the juſtice and neceſſity of the mea- 
ſures he had adopted would be 
acknowledged by all the world. 
E 2. | Several 


rſuaded, that 
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Several papers relative to the rup- 
ture with Ho 
ſame time, by the king's command, 
laid before the houſe. 

Mr. Burke , obſerved, that how- 


ever lightly a war might be thought 


of by ſome men, he was one of thoſe 
who conſidered that going to war 
was, at all events, a very ſerious 
matter ; a matter which nothing but 
great neceſſity could juſtify. It did 
not appear to him, that from the 
papers now laid before the houſe, 
that information could be obtained, 
which was neceſſary in order to form 
a deciſive judgment on what the 
king's miniſters had done. Cir- 
cumſtanced as we were, the pru- 
dence and the policy of the war 
were not leſs important points to be 
examined, than its juſtice, He 
hoped, therefore, that ſince the mi- 


niſtry had reduced the parliament to 


the alternative, either of ſupporting 
the war, or of becoming liable to 
the charge of abandoning the cauſe 
of their country, that they had 
ample proof to lay before the houſe; 
that the war was prudent, or that it 
was unavoidably neceſſary. It was 
ſtated in the manifeſto againſt Hol- 


land, that a treaty was entered into 
between the city of Amſterdam and 
America: but this was a fact which 


lay with the miniſtry to make out. 
The treaty now laid before the houſe 
was, in the exprels terms of it, the 

lan of a treaty, or the rough 


h a of a compact, hereafter to - 


be entered into between the intend- 
ed contracting parties. He wiſhed 
to know whether the king's ſervants 


bad obtained a copy of any my h 


actually entered into and executed, 
For the treaty gow laid before the 
houſe depended entirely upon events, 
that were unknown and might not 


2 in which caſe the treaty 
was never to be ratified, This treaty, 


land were alſo, at the 


A 
therefore, was no more than a fpen, 
lative eſſay, a mere contemplain 
project. He e the late joy 
adjournment of the parliament, az 
matter highly criminal in the u 
niſters, Who, as they muſt bn 
known that a war with Holland a 
likely to take place, ought na 1 
have adjourned the parhament, x 
but for a very ſhort period. Hy 
that adjournment came to be forh 
long a time, and why fo' maten 
circumſtance as a declaration of wy 
with Holland was ventured upon) 
the miniſtry during a receſs, wha 
there was the ſtrongeſt reaſon forth 
parliament to have been affemble 
was a matter highly worthy of1 
future enquiry. _ 

Lord North declared, that k 
conſidered the entrance into a 1 
as at all times a matter of a veryb 
rious nature; but on the preſa 
occaſion he thought it ſtill more 
rious, becauſe the war in which he 
majeſty had thought himſelf obig 
to enter was a war with Hollad 
our old and natural ally, betyea 
whom and this country there ln 
ſubſiſted an alliance for more that 
. 4. an alliance which u 
been formed on that broad line 
policy, which origi potnted ol 
the neceſſity of it, and which bu 
been a fource of great benefit 
both countries. It was not, t! 
fore, as his majeſty had been pleas 
to declars in his meſſage; withod 
the "deepeſt regret, that he foul 
himſelf indiſpenſably obliged to pd 
an end to that alliance, and to col 
mence hoſtilities againſt the Unit 
States, who, in open violation ofttt 
ties, had not only refuſed to give G 
Britain that aſſiſtance, which tha 
treaties intitled her to claim when! 
tacked by the houſe of Bourbon, 
had alſo, in direct violation of l 
law of nations, eontributed as fat 


Je 
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ger could to furniſh France with 

-arlike ſtores, and had alſo at length 

hought proper to countenance the 

agiſtracy of Amſterdam in the in- 

It which they had offered to this 

untry, by entering into a treaty 
ith the rebellious colonies of Great 

ritain, as free and independent 

ates. By the treaty of 1678, it 

ras "ſtipulated, th in caſe Great 

ritain was attacked by the houſe of 
bourbon, ſhe had a right to take 

er choice of either calling upon the 

tates· general to- become parties in 

he war, and to attack the houſe of 
bourbon within two months, or of 
equiring an aid of 6000 troops. and 

o ſhips of war, which the ſtates 

ere to furniſh immediately after 

he claim was made. But though 

his country had always preſerved 
er faith with Holland, yet that re- 
ublic had refuſed to fulfil the terms 

I this treaty ., 

His lordſhip farther obſerved, that 
e States-general had ſuffered Paul 
ones, a Scotchman, and a pirate, 
ting without legal authority from 
ny acknowledged government, to 
ring Britiſh ſhips into their ports, 
nd to refit there. A rebel Priva- 
er had alſo been ſaluted at the 
Dutch iſland of St, Euſtatius, after 
e had been ſuffered to capture two 
Priiſm ſhips within cannon-ſhot of 
heir forts and caſtles. A memorial 
"as preſented at the Hague, in 
une, 1779, vn the breaking out of 
he war with Spain, to claim the aid 
e were entitled to require by the 
reaty of 1678; but of this not the 
alt notice was taken on the part of 
he States, 
ace been delivered, each of which 
det with the ſame reception. The 
ritiſh miniſtry had done all in their 
wer to bring the States to a true 
enſe of their intereſt ; and when 
he neceſſity aß the caſe compelled 
em to ſeize on Dutch ſhips, car- 
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ing ſtores to France, they had paid 
the full value for the cargoes, and 
returned the ſhips, ſo that neither 
the private merchant, the private 
adventurer, nor the States, had ſuf- 
fered. France only had felt the 
meaſure, hy her being deprived. 
that aſſiſtance which ſhe would have 
received from thoſe cargoes. 

With reſpe& to the obſervation 
that had been made, that the treaty 
laid before the houſe, . between the 
Dutch and the Americans, was no- 
thing more than a contemplative 
project, his lordſhip remarked, that 
it was actually ſigned and ſealed ; 
the names of the penſionary of Am- 
ſterdam, and Monſ. de Neuville, a 
merchant and burgeſs of that city, 
being ſubſcribed to it on the part of 
the magiſtracy of Amſterdam, and 
the name of John Lee, as commiſ- 
ſioner or agent for the congreſs of 
America. It ſhould alſo be remem- 
bered, that when two powers ſtood 
connected together by folemn treaty 


and ancient alliance, as the States 


of Holland and Great Britain were, 
it made very little difference in the 
ſcale of jy” vu and provocation, 
whether a treaty like that of the 
penſionary Van Berkel, was fully 
ratified and conſummated, or only 
in progreſſion. 
general had refuſed to pay the 
leaſt attention to the requiſition in 
his majeſty's memorial, delivered by 
fir Joſeph Yorke, that proper notice 
ſhould be taken of Van Borkel and 
his aſſociates ; ſo far as ſuch a refuſal 
could be implied by a contemptuous 
ſilence. As to the principal magi- 
ſtrates of Amſterdam, they were ſo 
far from diſavowinꝑ the fact, or at- 
tempting to palliate it, that they 
gloried in the whole tranſaction; 
and expreſsly declared, even to the 
States-general, that what they had 
done was what their indiſpenſable 
duty required. | | 

E 3 His 
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His lordſhip added, that he la- 
mented the neceflity of a war with 
Holland, but it appeared to him to 

be an unavoidable meaſure. He 
confeſſed the ſituation of this coun- 
try to be truly alarming; but when 
he conſidered the powerful ſtand 
that had already been made againſt 
the moſt alarming confederacy that, 
had ever been formed againſt Great 
Britain, the little ſucceſs that the 
enemies of this country had met 
with in all their various attempts 
againſt it, and the ſpirit and re- 
ſourees of the nation, the public 
proſpects appeared to him much leſs 
gloomy than ſome gentlementhought 
proper to tepreſent them. Our dif- 
fon were certainly great ; but 

e truſted that they were by no 

means inſuperable. He was neither 
deſirous of concealing their magni- 
( tude, nor afraid to meet them, great 
as they muſt be acknowledged; be- 
cauſe he was convinced, that when 
the force of this country was fully 
exerted, it. was equal to the conteſt; 
and that the only means of obtaining 
an honourable and a juſt peace, was 
to ew ourſelves capable of carry- 
ing on the war with ſpirit and with 
vigour, He concluded with moving, 
that an addreſs ſhould be preſented to 
his majeſty, aſſuring him, that the 
houſe would, with a firm and deter- 
mined reſolution, ſupport thejuſt and 
neceſſary war againſt Holland, for 
the maintenance of the honour of 
his crown, and of the rights and in- 
tereſts of his peop! 
The motion 4 by lord 
Lewiſham ; who obſerved, that 
every gentleman preſent knew, that 
the moſt wanton wars againſt Hol- 
land had taken place in thoſe pe- 
riods, when the intereſts of the 
crown and of the people had been 


— diſtin and different. Hence, in 


the infamous reign of Charles the 
Second, they had not been more fre- 
„ 


BRITISH AND 


Great Britain, that they are ae 


time the States of Holland had reap 


gene than unjuſtly commence, My 
ut after the Revolution, when kin ret 
William the Third ſwayed the ſcey 
tre of theſe realms, a very differey 
line of conduct was adopted. Thy are 
prince ſeeing, what every perſa 
muſt ſee, who has a juſt ſenſe of the 
true intereſts of Holland and & 


and the ſame, cultivated a friendſliy 
between the two countries. I 
miniſters did the ſame; the exam 
was followed by the Whig miniſtn 
in the glorious part of the nen 
reign, that of queen Anne, and i 
had continued all the two ſubſequett 
reigns ; during the whole of whid 


ed the greateſt advantages from the 
alliance, It was not therefore with 
out aſtoniſhment that he now fan, 
what he had ſcarcely thought pd 
ſible ; namely, that a French pay 
could have gained ſo much pte 
lence in Holland, as to . make he 
loſe fight of all policy, forget hor 
intimately her welfare was blend 
with that of Great Britain, bo- 
much ſhe owed to this country in tht 
reign of Elizabeth, how much {tt 
was indebted to the ſetvices of thi 
brave and ſucceſsful commande, 
and no leſs wiſe and judicious neg? 
ciator, John duke of Marlborough 
and alſo how much her intereſts hu 
been promoted by the ſervices c 
our other generals, in the continet 
tal warstin which we were engage 
in the later end of the reign of li 
William, and the beginning of th 
reign of queen Anne. But it un 
apparent, from the conduct of tht 
States-general fince the comment 
ment of the American war, ti 
they had forgotten all the beneli 
and ſervices which they bad receirtl 
from Great Britain, and were regatt: 
leſs of thoſe alliances into which the 
had entered with this country. 

In the reign of his preſent m 
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d, y, his lordſhi 
tn 2 the 2 of the king and 


ople were the ſame, the national 
roſperity or misfortune was equally 
ared in both, and neither could- 
ire a wiſh that did not point to 
he ſame end, becauſe the advantage 
the one muſt be the advantage of 
he other, He was fully perſuaded, 
hat the preſent war was neither 
anton nor unjuſtifiable ; indeed, 


pe > far otherwiſe, that although no 
len an more ſincerely lamented, that, 
en ttacked on all ſides as Great Bri- 
(it in was, occaſion ſhould ariſe for 


her coming to a rupture with 
er old and her natural ally, the 
States-general ; yet, from a full 
iew of the caſe, from a knowledge 
pf the repeated provocations given 
y Holland, and of the unexampled 
patience and forbearance ſhewn by 
reat Britain, he was firmly of 
pinion, that the wat commenced 
awainſt the States-general was a war 


hor of indiſpenſable neceſſity. ' It had 
del been proved, to the conviction of 
hor every man, that the Dutch had been 
1 the long employed in aſſiſting France 
1 with warlike ſtores; and it had for 
tha 


ſome time been ſuſpected, that they 


der, were inclined rather to give aid to 
eg the revolted colonies of America, 
ug, than to comply with the faith of 
1 treaties, and perform what Holland 
es c had ſolemnly pledged herſelf to per- 
ier form, whenever her ancient ally was 
azel WY attacked. by the houſe of Bourbon. 
king Nothing, he conceived, could have 


induced the States-general to act the 
part they had lately exhibited, but 


f the BY the baneful influence of French gold, 
ener; which had betn ſo prevalent as to 
that make the Dutch act in the treache- 
nelts By rous manner they had done by us. 
eie He concluded with obſerving, that 
gart, be thought his majeſty entitled to 
ther the moſt loyal profeſſions of zeal 
| and attachment from that houſe, 
1 | 


H ISTO . 


proceeded to ob- as well as to an immediate aſſurance 
of their determination to ſupport 
the „ ee meaſures his majeſty 
had reſolved to purſue, ſince every 
man muſt agree, that it was much 
better to have an v enemy, than 


53 


a treacherous friend: and from theſe 
conſiderations he was led to ſecond 
the motion that had been made by 
the miniſter. | 

Mr. Thomas Townſhend expreſſed 


bis diſſatisfaction at the late long 


adjournment of the parliament. 
But the fact, he. ſaid, was, that 
the miniſtry had work upon their 
hands, which they did not chooſe to 
do in the face of parliament. It 
had, indeed, been their frequent 
practice, .to ſettle matters of the 
firſt importance during the holidays; 
and when the houſe met, after the 
receſs, to call upon parliament to 
ſupport them under 1 the conſe- 
uences of their ill conduct. In 
due manner had the houſe been led 
into the American war, that fatal 
ſource bf all our calamities; in this 
manner had the miniſters announced 
the French reſeript, and afterwards 
the Spaniſh reſcript ; and now they 
came to declare that they had com- 
menced war againſt Holland, our 
old and our natural ally. Year after 
year had the miniſter acquainted the 
houſe with a new enemy ; but, from 
the commencement of the American 
war, he had never brought down 
the welcome news of a new ally, 
Much had been ſaid to juſtify the 
war with Holland; but he aſked 
whether Great Britain had given no 
rovocation to that republic ? 
inſolence of the Britiſh memori 
preſented to the States in 1777, ha 
contributed beyond any thing elſe 
to the prevalence of Re French fac- 
tion in Holland. In that memorial, 
the miniſtry had held a language to 
the States of Holland, the -only 
E 4 | reſpectable 
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reſpectable ally of Great Britain, 
which it wduld not be decent or juſ- 
tifiable to hold to the moſt petty 
The Dutch had 


- - complained of the arrogance of this 


2 


memorial, and declared, that it 
contained a fort. of gage. which 
one independent ſtate had no'mght 
to hold to another, The French had 
availed themſelves of this circum- 
ſtance, and it had given them a plau- 
ſible opportunity of increaſing the 
indignation of the Dutch againſt us. 

It had been "ſtated to be a great 
offence on the part of the States- 


general, that they had not complied 
with the memorials preſented by fir 


Joſeph Yorke, and furniſhed the aſ- 
ſiſtance required by the treaty of 


1678. But, perhaps, Holland had 


abundant reaſons for her refuſal, or 
rather her neglect to comply with 
the treaty. If ſhe had complied 
with it, this country muſt have been 
a loſer upon the whole. All that 


we had a right to expect was 6000 


troops, and 20 ſhips of war. The 
inſtaht they had been furniſhed, the 


' territories of the States would have 


been attacked, and then, in compli- 
ance with the treaty ſo often mens 
tioned, we muſt have ſent a large 
army into Holland, and ſupported 
her with a great naval force. It 
ſhould alſo be remembered, that a 


War with Holland was not like chal- 


lenging a-fingle foe : for as an armed 


. neutrality had been eſtabliſhed, the 


war with Holland would probably 
bring upon us the other neutral ma- 
ritime powers of Europe. A war 
with Holland could produce no na- 
tional advantage. If it continued, 
no cther maritime mercantile ſtate 
could be found, which was capable 


. of carrying our various manufac- 


tures to all quarters of the globe, as 


the Dutch had done for above a cen- 


tury, The reigns of William III. 


0 


and of queen Anne had been mei 
tioned in the courſe of the debate, 
but there. was no parallel betwen 
thoſe reigns and the preſent, l 
thoſe reigns, as in the time of al 
Whiy miniſtries, great alliances wer 


.Aought and obtained. This county 


had not then the madneſs to haz 
a war with all the world without: 
ſingle ally. This country, at th 
time which had been . to 
when the duke of Marlborough 20 
ed both as a negociator and a gem 
ral, was in the full career of victor, 
and of- glory. We had then n 
American war, no obſtinate pet. 
verance in a fatal error, to creat 
calamity, and to multiply misfor 
tune. If the Dutch, at the preſent 

riod, had changed their politic 
yſtem reſpecting this country, 1 
was owing to the criminal condud 
of our adminiſtration, The mini. 
ſtry had precipitated this county 
into a war with America, fron 
whence it was, and from their mi 
ſerable conduct of that war, that all 
our misfortunes had ariſen. They 


had loſt all our trade with Americy, 


and when other powers were invited 
to partake of it, that the Dutch, 
— were a mercantile people, 
ſhould accept of a ſhare of it, wi 
certainly no ſubje& of ſurprize. I 
was owing to the ſame cauſe, -that 
all the powers of Europe had abat-, 
doned us, and that thoſe who hal 
not already joined France, my 
and America, were ready to do i 
it being apparent to them all, that 
under ſuch a wretched adminiſtn- 
tion Great Brita had no chance d 
recovering her importance and het 
power, and that whoever became 
her ally, would only ſhare in het 
diſgrace and her misfortunes. 
Mr. Wraxall, member for Hits 
don, a gentleman who had diſtins 
guiſhed himſelf by ſome literary 


| _ 
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ons, made 3 ſpeech of conſiderable 
ength, which more rticularly ex- 
ted the attention of the houſe, on 
count of its „ the firſt time of 
is delivering his ſentiments in that 
fembly. He remarked, that at the 
oncluſion of the laſt peace, in 
762, this country had been in a 
tuation truly glorious, and that 


the riod had been followed by ſome 
to ucceeding years of ſplendour, dur- 
& pg all which time we were not only 
Ne- e envy of the modern world, but 


ur greatneſs far ſurpaſſed the 
reaineſs of ancient Rome at its 
righteſt æra. He followed this eu- 
py with obſerving, that we had 
Ince experienced an alarming gra- 
ation of misfortunes, which he 
raced regularly from their com- 
nencement down to the preſent un- 
ortunate moment. He wondered 
jot, he ſaid, after the campaign of 
778, which he repreſented as 
bh fo unfortunate, that Spain, 


m. rough flow, yet true to the intereſts 
all f the elder branch of the houſe of 
hey Bourbon, ſhould at the commence- 
cg nent of the year 1779, join France 
ted tat confederacy ; but it was re- 
ch. frred for our aſtoniſhment and in- 


ignation, at the cloſe of the year 
780, to ſee the tardy Dutchman, 
png engaged in the ſilent arts of 
ommeree, and a ſtranger to war for 
dear half a century; to ſee a nation 
rhich owed its origin, its progreſs, 
ad its protection, to the foſtering 
and of England, now join the 
andard of the houſe of Bourbon 


ira Peainſt its only natural ally. He 
eden drew a compariſon between the 
her ars in which Great Britain was now 
une ogaged, and thoſe in which Lewis 
her IV. had been engaged, in order 


0 ſhew that they were extremely 

ſimilar, The wars of Lewis XIV. 

ad been almoſt all of them wars of 

mention, of (ſyſtem, of premedita- 
1 
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tion; wars that were planned in 


the cloſet; wars debated, ſettled, 
and decided upon in the cabinet of 
Verſailles : whereas the wars Great 


Britain now had upon her hands, were _ 


wars into which ſhe had unwillingly 
entered; wars of compyliibn, wars 
that ſhe was obliged to undertake, 
or reſign her juſt rights, and with 
them publicly forfeit aud abandon 
all claims to honour, to Gignity, and 


to power, as a free and independent 


maritime ſtate. But notwithſtand- 
ing this, ſuch extraordinary circum- 
ſtances had attended the affairs of 
Great Britam, that it was admitted 
on all hands, that we were in a ſtate 
\of increaſing . 25 and labouring 


under the greateſt national diſtreſs. 


A great part of our preſent misfor- 


tunes, he conceived, had their ſource 
in a new ſpecies of policy which 
this country had lately adopted, and 
a blind bigotry to a political tenet, 
which had no foundation in reaſon 
or in truth, The tenet or maxim 
to which he alluded, and which the 
men who maintained it appeared 
not to underſtand, was, That 


continental connexions were incom- 


patible with the true intereſts of 
Great Britain.“ If the truth or 
falſhood of any maxim was to be 
judged of by a recourſe to long expe- 
rience, the beſt teſt of all maxims, 
civil, religious, or political, we had 
every reaſon in the world to deny 
the new policy, and adhere to the 


old. If the wars of king William, - 
of queen Anne, and of 1741, and 


1756, were adverted to, 1t would 
appear, from the inconteſtable evi- 
dence of eſtabliſhed facts, that this 
country, in all thoſe wars, had de- 
duced moſt eſſential advantages from 


our having continental connexions. 


bf then proceeded ,to ſhew the 
a 


ſolute neceſſity there was, that 


reat Britain ſhould immediately | 
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procure an ally upon the continent: 
and in order to determine what 

er it was whoſe alliance would 
be wit beneficial at the preſent 
time, he made ſome general obſer- 


- vations relative to ſeveral European 


potentates, and their different views 
and intereſts, Of Denmark, he re- 
marked, that it was now funk into a 
ſituation, which left little either to 
hope or to fear from her enmity or 
Her friendſhip. Since the middle of 
the laſt century, when the politics of 
Europe aſſumed their modern form, 
Denmark had been almoſt uniformly 


friendly to this country; bur, y 4 
one of thoſe ſingular fatalities whic 


ſeemed now to oppreſs this nation, 
Denmark was become jnimical to 
England. This was, however, of 
the leſs conſequence, becauſe Nen- 
mark had at preſent a teeble and inca- 
pable government, a wretched army, 


and a very trifling navy. Of Sweden 


Mr. Wraxall obſerved, that it was whence an efficacious alliance could 
governed by a king rendered abſo- 


lute by French money in 1772. In- 


_ deed, ever ſince the time of Guſtavus 


Adolphus and Chriſtina, Sweden 
had been. uniformly the ally of 
France, French counſels, and French 
connexions, had ever preſerved their 
aſcendancy in the court of Stock- 
holm, which, from every princi- 
ple, and every motive, was hoſtile 
to the intereſts of this country. But 


Sweden, like her ſiſter Denmark, 


was now far declined in ſplendour he was no longer that great prind, 
and in force. Her fleets and her and great general, which he hal 
armies were confined to the limits of 


the frozen Baltick. Modern Sweden 
was no longer able, as under Charles 
the Twelfth, to march armies into 
Saxony and Bohen ia, and ſtrike 


terror into Vienna and Verſailles. 


But whatever the force of Sweden 
might be, there were no hopes of 
any aſhſtance to Great Britain from 
that quarter, The empreſs of Ruſſia, 
* . , 
| 5 


were Pruſſia and Auſtria, be 
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he proceeded to obſerve, was ſome 
mo ſince much attached to Greis 
ritain, and diſpoſed to aſſiſt u. 
But that moment, he ſaid, was. 
and gone; we had loſt it by oy 
own want of exertion, and the em- 
preſs way no longer friendly. She 
neither Was willing, nor, if ſhe hat 
it in her inclination, was it in her 
power to afford us effectual and deci 
five aſſiſtance, The junction of 1 
Ruſſian ſquadron was not now to be 
hoped for; nor, it ſuch a circua- 
ſtance took place, would it enſurex WOU 
certain ſuperiority over the united 
navies of France, Spain, and Hal. 
land. It was not, therefore, from rem 
Sweden, Denmark, or Ruſſia, tha to 
we were to derive afliſtance ; and u 
to Poland, Sardinia, Naples, al 
Portugal, they were only kingdoms nare 
in name, and in the empty honoun 
the diadem, and therefore of little 
conſideration in an inquiry from trea 


be procured. After thus charadter- 
1zing theſe ſtates, he proceeded to 
obſerve, that the only remaining 
powers, from which there could be 
any proſpect of obtaining afliſtance, 


fan army, he ſaid, amounted 
to_208,000 troops; but nearly one 
half of theſe were Poles, French, c 
compoſed of every nation of Europe, 
enliſted in that ſervice. As to the 
Pruſſian monarch, he affirmed, tha 


with truth been believed to be ſome 
years ago, He was now infirm, fit 
declined in years, in co real aul 
intellectual vigour, 1 perhaps 
ſunk in reputation. He had retitel 
from his people, and lived like at 
cluſe, ſhut up in the gloomy apa 
ments of Potſdam, ſcarcely ſeen ly 
his ſubjects. In ſhort, he was" 
longer the hero who fought at Lo 
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at Lowofitz, and who carried victo 

wherever he appeared. It was alſo 
rell known, that the king of Pruſſia 
ad much enmity againſt Great Bri- 
tain, and a great predilection for 
France, and was incenſed on account 
of the ſubſidy which yet remained due 
o him from this country. We could 
here fore form no expectation of 
a beneficial connexion with Pruſſia; 


but wi uſtria, he thought, an 


would be highly advantageous to 
his country, * 

The imperial forces, Mr, Wraxall 
remarked, amounted at t time 


to 243,000 men, moſtly drawn 


from the hereditary kingdoms and 
provinces of that extenſive mo- 
narchy ; and they could be with 


eaſe augmented to 320,000, as was. 


actually the caſe, previouſly to the 
treaty of Teſchen, in the month of 
April, 1779. The preſent emperor 
poſſeſſed 1 5 flirty, ergo 
nent abilities; and had a perfect 
knowledge, not only of his own do- 
minions, but of France, and of va- 
rious parts of Europe. From the 
time of the emperor Adrian, who, 
barcheaded and barefooted, had tra- 
verſed, at the head of his legions, 
the vaſt provinces of the Roman 
empire, no prince had ſo accurately 
and ſo minutely viſited his territo- 


Ines, as John the Second. He 


Was ambitious of glory, and ſolicit- 
ous to open the commerce of India, 


and of the world, to his ſubjects. 


He entertained a diſlike, and a jea- 
louſy of France ; both of which were 
rather confirmed, than removed, by 


his late journey to Paris. On the 
contrary, he had a fincere regard 


for the Engliſh nation, a regard 
which we might improve grea'ly to 
our advantage: for the emperor had 
at enlarged mind, and was ſuperior 
2 b 
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alliance might be made, which 


late empreſs. 
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ur Roſbach, at Prague, at Torgau, and to all religious prejudices, or to the 
influence of mere family connexions. 


He bad ſhewa himſelf to be capable 
of great exertion in every depart- 
ment of ſtate, and his preſent titua- 
tion was ſuch as would give ev 
poſſible facility to negociation. His 
high ſtation among the potentates of 
Europe naturally gave him great - 
weight and influence ; and his con- 
duct during the ſhort war of 17 


and the aſcendancy which his caps 1 
then gained over Pruſſia, proved at 


once his ability as a general, and his 
2 as a prince. He was idolized 
y his troops, who were all anxious 
to ſhew their zeal and attachment to 
him, and had even expreſſed ſome 
mortification, when their royal maſ- 
ter ſacrificed his martial ardour to 
the pacific diſpoſition of his late 
parent. , It ſhould likewiſe be re- 
membered, that we had ſome claim 
to the emperor's friendſhip, in con- 
ſequence of our having ſupported 
his grandfather's pretenſions to the 
crown of Spain, and eſtabliſhed the 
tottering throne of his mother, the 
He was the 4eſcend- 
ant of Leopold, whom we kad ſuf- 
tained againſt the arms of Lewis 
XIV. the nephew of Joſeph I. 
and the grandſon of Charles VI. for 
whom our anceſtors had fought 
and bled in Spain, in Flanders, and 


in every 88 of the earth; and 


the ſon of Maria Thereſa, whom we 
had reſcued from the oppreſſion of 


Ned of Bourbon. 


r. Wraxall then proceeded to 
rechmmend to the conſideration of 
the houſe three great leading propo- 
ſitions, concerning which a negocia- 
tion ſhould be opened with the em- 
peror, and which might lead te a 
treaty highly beneficial to Great 
Britain. Theſe three propoſitions 
were, firſt, by a vote of a million to 
enable him to take the field ; 

x 5 | ſecondly, 
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ſecondly, to open Antwerp as a free 
port ; and thirdly, to offer him in 
India, Malacca, Ceylon, Cochin, 
or even Negapatnam. He urged 
various arguments in ſupport of 
theſe propoſitions ; and having ex- 
plained his ideas of the means and 
terms of the negociation which he 
had recommended with the court of 


Vienna, he went into a confidera- 


tion of its conſequences, If ſuch a 
treaty took place, the emperor, he 
ſaid, muſt march towafls*the Rhine, 
as prince Charles of Lorrain did in 
the year 1744 ; he muſt demand his 
patrimony of Lorrain, torn from 
himin 1737, and he muſt re-demand 
Alſace, as depending on the empire. 


It could not be queſtioned he ſaid, 
but that the emperor would be able 


to force a paſſage acroſs tht Rhine, 
and the whole of the ſchtkme was 
very practicable : for the king of 
Pruſſia was incapable of preventing 
the emperor from ſending an army 
of 50,000 men towards the Rhine, 
as the emperor could increaſe his 


army at pleaſure, and the _y 
t 


marches might be performed w1 

ſuch rapidity, that the Auſtrian 
army might be at the gates of Straſ- 
burgh by the 1ſt of June next. 
What would be the reſult of this ? 
France muſt defend herſelf ; and 
the moment France was compelled 
to march o, ooo men fifty miles 
from her own frontiers, from Metz, 
Thionville, Straſburgh, and Briſac, 
or from her garriſons in Flanders, 
down would fall her boaſted J. 


her finances would inſtantly 


alienated, and no more money could 


be ſent to Breſt, Rochfort, or Tou- 


lon. Madrid and the Hague would 
alſo inſtantly be ſhaken, their navies 
would crumble away, and could not 
be recruited, or money found for 
their equipment. The object of 
Great Britain would be obtained. 


4 
a \ 


wry al? on fell upon this cout 


He, therefore, earneſtly recon, 
mended, that no time ſhould be | 
in vain and idle deliberation, by guart 
that a negociation ſhould be inſtant 
opened with the emperor. The & 
ſtruction of France was inconteſtabl, 
if the emperor joined us, and mar 
ed towards the Rhine. Engl 
would be ſaved, reſtored to her 
cient glories, and capacitated to & 
firoy the marine of France a 
Spain. He goncluded with payin 
ſome compliments to the abilities a 
his © complſnensto i he bad u 
doubt, he faid, of their extenſn dne o 
capacities, and great qualification 
bur he begged leave to recommend 
to them vigour, firmneſs, celeriy, 
and diſpatch; on all of which 
combined, the national ſafety & 
pended,  _..- 

Though this gentleman's ſpeed 
gained the attention of the houſe i 
ſome time, its extreme length by 
degrees caſed a general wearineß; 
and it was conſidered, both within 
and without doors, as the effort of: 
young politician, who was deſion 
of bringing himſelf into notice, bu 
whoſe notions were not ſufficiently 
matured and digeſted ; and who hal 
exhauſted all the powers of his eb- 
g_ in the recommendation of 1 
cheme, in which there could hare 
been very little proſpect of ſuccels 
the whole plan appearing extremely 
viſtonary, 1 totally imprafts 
cable. 

Mr. Fox contended, that all the 


had» originated in a change 

the political ſyſtem. For hui 
true Whig principles prevailed, s 
in the days of king William awd 
queen Anne, at leaft in the fit 
part of her reign, and in the tw 
ſubſequent reigns, America would 
now have been fighting by the fit 
of Great Britain; or rather, dh 


{ hs Iden 
* 
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-berties of America not iP, been 
avaded, the occaſion of all the 
\arrels that now ſubſiſt would have 
deen prevented. But the intereſt of 
e prince, that is, of the miniſtry, 
is now conceived to be different 
rom that of the people; the honour 
ff the crown was to be maintained 
t the expence of the ruin of the 
deople; and provided they govern- 
d, the condition of thoſe who obey- 
d was a matter of indifference, 
he reign of Charles II. had been 
alled -an infamous reign : but not 
ne of the Stuarts had done ſo much 
iſchief to this country as the pre- 
nt miniſtry, The miſchiefs done 
n the reign of the Stuarts were re- 


<>, WWricved by a revolution in political 
& WT riociples ; but the ills that happen- 

d in the preſent reign were irre- 
e< Waratle. The emprels of Ruſſia, 
ad his preſent majeſty, had mount- 


d the thrones of their reſpective 
mpires much about the ſame time. 
But how great was the difference in 
he two reigns! Great Britain had 
eclined with a ſuddenneſs equal to 
be rapidity with which Rafha had 
iſen to her preſent eminence. Tt 


bal BF 45 not want of capacity with which 
clo e charged the preſent miniſtry : 
bey had capacity; but it was all 
hare e hav fied, not in foreign politics, for 
cen bat was the buſineſs of the nation, 
nely ut in managing that houſe, ard in 
cher ſimilar tranſactions, wherein 


heir own intereſt only was con- 
erned. The preſent war with Hol- 
and, which was a moſt unhappy 


aug rent, he conſidered as entirely the 
hal elult of the miſcondu& of the mi- 
„ iy; and if they had been re- 
and ored before, when their demerits - 
fir "cre ſufficiently apparent, he firmly 


elieved that this event would not 
pave taken place. f 

Several other gentlemen, ſpoke in 
tlus debate, on both ſides of the queſ- 
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tion, and amendments t6 the addreſs 


ropoſed were moved for by lord 
ohn Cavendiſh and lord Mahon : 
but the addreſs as originally pro- 
poſed was at length carried, by a 
majority of 180 to 101. 

The ſame meſſage from his ma- 
jeſty, and the ſame papers, relative 
to the rupture with Holland, were 
alſo communicated to the houſe of 
peers on that day bywlord Stormont. 
After the titles of theſe papers were 
read, before any motion was made 
for an addreſs to his majeſty in an- 
ſwer to the royal meſſage, the duke 
of Richmond roſe, and aſked if the 
papers now read contained all the 
information that the noble viſcount 

ropoſed to lay, before the houſe, 
Until he was ſatisfied on that head, 
it was impoſſible for him to know 
how to conduct himſelf. His ma- 
jeſty now made a communication ta 
the houſe, of a meaſure which he 
thought fit to adopt during the par- 
liamentary receſs. He had ordered 
certain papers to accompany that 
communication, which, however 
neceſſary. in themſelves, were im- 
perfect. Before the houſe proceed- 
ed any farther, he therefore wiſhed 
to know, whether thoſe papers con- 
tained the whole of what was in- 
tended to be communicated. Lord 


Stormont remained filent ; and, af- 


ter ſome farther obſervations from 
the duke of Richmond, the chan; 
cellor interpoſed, and remarked, that 
it was not to be expected that the 
noble viſcount could give an au- 
ſwer. His majeſty had charged him 
with the delivery of the meſſage, 
and of the ſeveral papers that aecom- 
panied it, which was the informa» 
tion intended to be given, They 
were ſufficient, in his opinion, 
though there were no other docu- 
ment, The manifeſto againſt Hol- 


* f 


land, which was included an the 
papers 
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papers now laid before the houſe, 
ully juſtified the meaſure. It ſtated, 
among other things, a treaty ex- 
preſsly entered into between an an- 
cient ally and our own rebellious 
ſubjects, and a copy of which treaty 


was among the papers now exhibit- 
ed. It would have been criminal 


and perfidious in any power in a 
ſtate of common amity with us; it 
was doubly ſo coming from an ally; 
and what, if poſſible; aggravated 
the conduct of the States-general, it 


| was ſecretly carried on, at a time 


when we were in a ſtate of actual al- 


hance and profeſſed friendſhip. The 


. chancellor added, that it would be 
_improper, or rather informal, to 


enter on any other queſtion or con- 
fideration, till his majeſty's meſſage 
ſhould be firſt diſpoſed of. The 
duke of Richmond again roſe, and 
ſaid, that he had hoped, at the out- 
ſet of the buſineſs, that eve 
per or communication — 1 
ſary, for the full information of 
their lordſhips, would be laid before 
the houſe. But, from what had al- 


ready paſſed, he was convinced, \ 
that nothing was more vain and idle 


than ſuch an expectation, The mi- 
niſtry had previouſly determined 
otherwiſe, and in that the houfe 
would be complaiſant enough to 
acquieſce. He could not, however, 
but expreſs his diſſatisfaction, that 
the deciſion of that day muſt be 
taken from a few partial extracts 
from the inſtructions given to the 
Britiſh mipiſter at the Hague, the 
manifeſto formed upon thoſe ex- 
tracts, and a project or pretended 
treaty between Van Berkel and Mr. 
Lee: and he ſhould give the moſt 
public teſtimony of his diſapproba- 
tion of a war, which, for aught that 
yet appeared, had been wantonly 
commenced, and might be produc- 
tive of the moſt fatal conſequences, 


»luble, and bound by common Ju 


4 


Lord Stormont maintained ty 


the meaſure of iſſuing letter; of af 
marque and repriſals againſt len 
land, was not only juſtifiable, M ue. 
was founded in neceſſity and ſm cast 
33 The States-general 1 

haved baſely and treacherouſſ by | 
We were connected with them by 


the moſt ſolemn alliances ; unit ue! 
by ties the moſt ſacred and indifh. he 


reſt; and could therefore hate u 
thing apparently to fear from then, 
On the contrary, we had every thiy 
to expect, which affection, cement. Men 
ed by mutual intereſt and advantag, 
could promiſe, and which honoural rith 
fidelity could exact. But in all the 
expectations we had been baſely d 
ceived, and miſerably diſappointel. 
The States-general had violatel 
their moſt ſacred engagements; al 
had acted as ſecret enemies; 

what was worſe, they had cara 
on thoſe ſecret machinations under 
the colour of friendſhip. They hal 
entered into a conſpiracy with ou 
natural enemies, and rebellious fub- 
jects, to diſmember the Britiſh eng 
pire, and to parcel out our dom- 
nions. - This would be baſe and ut 
worthy even from\a neutral power; 
but when it came from a pretendel 
ally, and an avowed friend, it de 
ſerved public execration. It ſtamp 
ed the nation who could be guilty d 
it with infamy and ignominy, and 
called aloud for the moſt exemplary 
chaſtiſement, It was true, that, y 
the treaty of 1674, the States · gene. 
ral were permitted to carry indiſcr- 
minately all goods, commodities, and 
merchandize whatever to our ene 
mies, as well as friends and neutrals 


but by the two ſubſequent treaties take 
of 1678, and 1716, it was ſpecially cou 
provided, that when either pov! ed: 
ſhould be attacked in any of theit the 


dominions, tha: the other, _ ſtan 
ca 
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aſus federis, ſhould aſſiſt with a 
— number of troops and ſhips, 
ence it was plain, that the ſubſe- 
vent treaty, at a certain period at 
eaſtʒ ſuperſeded the treaty of 1674; 
That is, after the requiſition made 
by the "i attacked to his ally, 

e 


* 


ind the aſſiſtance given in con 

uence of that requiſition, which 
he treaty provided ſhould be at the 
nd of two months from the date of 
he demand. This demand had been 
ade by the Britiſh ambaſſador, 
but it was diſregarded by the States- 
general; andthe Dutch not only 


oe ontinued to ſupply our enemies 
and rith naval ſtores, but alſo entered 
tinto a treaty with a part of our ſub- 
eas in open rebe may and thereby 
ted, alled in queſtion our undoubted 
tl ric hcs and ſovereign dominion over a 


part of our own territories, This was 
in reality making war upon this coun- 
try, it being a ſpecies of aggreſſion 
every way correſpondent in 1ts nature 
to an avowed act of hoſtility. The 
States general had alſo either trifled 
with our miniſter, treated his re- 
monſtrances with neglect, or evaded 
gieing any ſatis faction by ſtudied 
plauſibilities, pretended impediments, 
and artful delays, originating from 
a fixed ſyſtem of procraſtination. 
Indeed, their councils, unhappily 
for the body of the Dutch nation, 
were influenced by faction, and by 
partial intereſt, They were under 
the dSminion of a Gallo-American 
faction, and the people were ſeduced 
rent and led away from their real inte- 


ſcri- WWW reſts, through the arts and tachina- 
,and tions of ſelfiſh and ambitious men. 

ene- The duke of Richmond remark- 
tral; ed, that there was one capital 'miſ- 
eatics i take which pervaded the noble viſ- 
ally WY count's ſpeech, and which yet ſeem- 
over ed to be the only ground on which 
theit i the manifeſto againſt Holland could 
n the Wi tand. Thiswas, conſidering the rough 


cafui 
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draught of a project or plan to be 
agreed to by the Seven United Pro- 
vinces, as an original paper binding 
upon the reſpective parties. It was 
clear, that the treaty ſo much talked 
of was a mere project. Van Berkel 
and Mr. Lee, the ſubjects of two 
diſtinct ſtates, ſketch out a plan of a 
future treaty to be acceded to by 
thoſe ſtates. To give this plan effect, 
the conſent of both thoſe ſtates muſt 
be procured ; but, after a period of 
more than two years, ſo far from 
there being any ratification of this 
ideal treaty, there was not a ſcrap 
of paper, nor a fingle proof of any 
kind whatever, that either of the 
preſumed principals in this tranſac- 
tion ever heard a ſyllable relative to 
the negociation or pretended treaty, 
much leſs that they had approved of 
it; yet this was made the principal 
ground of juſtification of thoſe who 
adviſed the manifeſto againſt Hol- 
land, and the royal meſſage which 
was now under diſcuſſion. His 
_ alſo obſerved, 'that the noble 

ecretary of ſtate had thrown out 
ſeveral things reſpecting the conduct 
and motives of the States-general, 
of which no evidence whatever was 
produced to the houſe, If his lord - 


| Gir had any information on the ſub- 
J 


concerning which he had ſpoken 
with ſo much confidence, he muſt. 
have gathered it either from com- 
mon report, or through the channel 
of office. If the former; it would 
be indecent to argue upon it in the 
character of a confidential ſervant of 
the crown; if the latter, it was his 
duty to lay his information, and t 
authority whence he derived it, be: 
fore their lordſhips, | 
Lord Stormont replied, that the 
noble duke ſought a ſpecies of ms 
formation which was publickly 
known. The Dutch gazettes were 
full of the motives which directed 
1 tho. 
. | 
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© 
the conduct of the States-general. 
After the moſt preſſing entreaties, 
and repeated condeſcenſions on our 
art, when the paper which the no- 
; ble duke ſo warmly contended ought 
not to be conſidered as an act of the 
republic, was laid by . ambaſſa- 
dor before the States-general, in- 
ſtead of diſavowing it, they only 
diſclaimed having any knowledge of 
it in general terms; and when an 
opening was given to them to diſ- 
aim the act, they declined to avail 
themſelves of it, and came to a de- 
termination to refuſe any fatisfac- 
tion, and diſpoſed of it ad referen- 
dum, to be taken up, or not, at 
ſome future opportunity. If this 
was not an avowal of the treaty, or 
project, it was little ſhort of it; and 
he could ſcarcely ſee any difference 
between a public act of the ſtate, 
and a private act of a hoſtile nature 
committed by a ſubject, when the 
overning part of that ſtate denied 
Lalafacuan, or refuſed to puniih the 
offender. After ſome farther obſer- 
vations, he moved an addreſs to his 
majeſty, aſſuring him, that the 
houſe, with the warmeſt and moſt 
dutiful zeal, would give every ſup- 
port to thoſe vigorous meaſures, 
which his majeſty had been obliged 
to take againſt the republic of 
Holland. 

The chancellor obſerved, that the 
noble duke, who had oppoſed the 
motion for an addreſs to his ma- 

jeſty, laid great ſtreſs on the circum- 
ſtance, that the treaty which had 
been mentioned was no more than 
a project, Therę would be ſome 
weight in this argument, if an 
opportunĩty had not been given to 
the States- general to retract or diſ- 
avow it. Inſtead of that, their con- 
duct amounted nearly, if not entire- 
ly, to an avowal, or approbation of 
3ts contents ; they poſtponed it ad 
. A 


referendum, ahd by ſo doing, t 

diſclaimed it in - fy but hs 
ledged it in ſubſtance : for thou 
he wpuld allow, for argument's ſaly peel 
that they were not prepared immedi 
ately to r the offender, Vu 
Berkel, they might have fatisf 
the Britiſh court, by reprobatingi 
in an abſtract reſolution, or opinia, 
expreſſing in general terms their ty 
tal diſapprobation, and declaring th oul 
impropriety or criminality of ay 
of the ſubjects of the 9 enter, 


ing into a treaty with the rebellioy ond 
ſubjects of another ſtate, in amiy Erie 
and alliance with them / * it. 


The duke of Richmond roſe agi 
and obſerved, that it war well know 
that the forms of deliberation 
proceeding in Holland, and the nv 
ture of the Dutchyconſtitution, wen 
tedious and intrigfte. Tho latter un 
compoſed of various movement 
and though he did not pretend u 
ſpeak with accuracy or preciſion a 
the ſubject, it was more than, pro 
bable, that the States-general wen 
by no means empowered to give u 
explicit or preciſe anſwer on a ſub 
zect, of which all, or infinitely the 
greater part. of their conſtituents 


muſt have been ignorant. It wi © 
doubtful, whether a power of pr d th 
niſhment was even veſted in the WY 


States-general : but if ſuch 1 
power was veſted in them, thei 
wonted caution and deliberate mode 
of proceeding fully juſtified thei 
conduct; and he would appeal to 
every noble lord who heard him, 
if there were not innumerable pol 
ſible caſes in which a ſubject of thi 
country might offend againſt the lat 
of nations, notwithſtanding which 
his puniſhment, inſtead of being ts 
ken up by the ſovereign power d 
the ſtate, muſt be delegated to out 
judicial or gfiminal ab; and 
yet it woul deemed abſurd, that 

a refuſi 
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4 
refuſal on our part to violate the 
ws, by with-holding inſtant and 
xemplary puniſhment, ſhould be 
Iccmed an aggreſhon ſufficient to 
Wu fi hoſtilities againſt us by the 
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red their lordſhips to the Dutch ga- 
zettes. This was a language he ne- 
ver before heard uſed in parliament. 
It was, indeed, treating their lord- 
ſhips with a degree of haughtineſs or 


omplaining party. As to what was contempt almoſt intolerable, He 
alted a treaty between the States- ventured to ſay, that there were 
encral of the United Provinces and ſome of their lordſhips who never 
he United States of America, his read a Dutch gazette, and many 
race ſtill contended, that it never—who did, attended very little to the 
ould be conſidered as ſuch with the contents. However that might be, 
eaſt, reaion or propriety, It was at he'hever expected to hear it gravely 
10 more than a plan, or project, recommended to the great council of 
onditional in its frame, and, as ex- the nation, bye a miniſter in high 
erience had fince proved, nugatory office, and in great truſt and confi- 
its conſequences. , It never was a dence with his ſovereign, that they 

reaty ; it never was authenticated ſhould peruſe the Dutch, gazettes, 
ven as a project or treaty in em- as the only document neceſſary to 
rio, within the knowledge and enable them to adviſe their ſove- 
onſent of the reſpective principals: reign, when called upon by him at 
or had ſince, ſo long as from Sep- a moſt critical and important pe- 
ember, 1778, to that day, been riod. The noble viſcount referred 
onfirmed or recognized; He la- their lordſhips to a ſource of infor- 
ented, in very warm terms, the mation, td which he probably never 
arming and perilous fituation of reſorted himſelf : for it might be 
is country, which was driven into preſumed, that he was like his noble 
conteſt with the three moſt formid- uncle, the chief juſtice of the king's 
le maritime powefs of Europe: bench, who, as it was well known, 
he miniſtry ſeemed determined to from his own declaration, never 
que all; they were grown deſpe- read an *>s-paper. His grace add- 
ate; and, by driving every thing ed, that he had not Jratd a ſingle 
d extremity, vainly imagined, that, argument advanced, Which did not 
the midſt of ſurrounding cala- convince him; that the whole of the 
ity, and national diſtreſs, their correſpondence between the Britiſh 
Times or ignorance would be for- cabinet and the States-general ought 
ptten, or overlooked, They had to be laid before that houſe, in order 
e modeſty to preach up unanimity, to enable their lordſhips to come to 
d to claim confidence, when almoſt ' ſuch a decifion upon the ſubject be- 
ery ſucceeding day afforded ſome fore them, as ſhould be founded in 
ch inſtance of their fatal igno- juſtice and good pens He, there- 
nce and miſchievous incapacity. fore, moved, that inſtead of the ad- 
His grace farther remarked, that dreſs moved for by the noble ſecre- 
e noble ſecretary of ſtate, though tary of ſtate, which at leaſt ought to 
refuſed to give any information be poſtponed, . an humble addreſs 
their lordſhips, excepting wat they- ſhould be preſented to his majeſty 
icht derive from the partial ex- that he would be graciouſly pleaſed 
ts laid before the houſe, acknow- to give orders, that there ſhould be 
aged the exiſtence of another ſpe- forthwith laid before that houſe co- 
es of information. He had refer- pies of all the treaues lately ſub ſiſt- 
1781, . 55 „„ 
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ing between Great Britain and the 
ſtaies of the Seven United Pro- 
vinces, and alſo of the correſpond- 
ence between his majeſty's miniſters, 
and his late ambaſſador at the 
Hague, and of all memorials, requi- 
ſitions, manifeſtoes, anſwers, and 
other papers which have ome be- 
tween the two courts, as far as they 
relate in any reſpe& to the preſent 
rupture, or to any miſunderſtand- 
ing, or complaints, which have ex 
iſted between the two nations ſince 
the commencement of hoſtilities be- 
tween Great Britain and the pro- 
vinces of North America. 
The duke of Chandos, after pro- 
nouncinga very higheulogium onthe 
ublic and private virtues of his ma- 
jeſty, and declaring his good opinion 
of the laudable intentions of his mi- 
niſters, though they had not always 
been attended with ſucceſs, ſaid, that 
| he moſt heartily approved of the ſpirit 
and vigour which manifeſtly dictated 
the meaſures againſt Holland. He. 
made no doubt, that it would be 
productive of more than one ſalfitary 
effect. Beſides diſarming a pretend- 
ed friend, but concealed enemy, 
from carrying their faithleſs and de- 
ſtructive 3 into execution, it 
would convince our open foes of the 
fed determination and magnani- 
mity of this country, though ſur- 
rounded by a hoſt of foes, and con- 
tending for her rightful dominion 
over ſo great a boly of her own un- 
natural and rebellious ſubjects. He 
acknowleged, that our fituation was 
critical and perilous, apd that oppor- 
tunities might haye been loſt : but it 
was too late to take a retroſpect ; 
and nothing now remained to be 
done, but to call forth the whole re 
ſources and ſtrength of the country, 
and employ them effectually againſt” 
our enemies. Having entertained 
theſe ſentimcats, he muſt of courſe 
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the ſubjects of Holland correſpond 


* 


ag, © 


ive his negative to the motion may 
y the noble duke, and his hear 
affirmative to the addreſs original 
moved in anſwer to his majeſhf 
meſlage, 
The earl of Shelburne arraigned 
in very ſtrong terms, the whole co 
duct of adminiſtration reſpetiin 
Holland; and obſerved, that it wy 
not in the power of the States-pene, 
ral to give a clear and ſpecific u. 
ſwer to Joſeph Yorke's memoril 
nor even to give a promiſe to punik 
or redreſs any grievance which mig 
have been occaſioned by the condul 
of a perſon or perſons amenabley 
the — ſtates of Holland only, 
and excluſively anſwerable to tbel 
cal tribunals within that particuly 
juirſdiftion, In the reign of lig 
William, when that prince was f 
war with France, though he wa 
king of England, and ſtadtholderd 
the United Provinces, he was tt 
peatedly informed, that ſeveral d 


ed with his enemies, and ſupplid 
France ſecretly with tmilitary for 
for carrying on the war. He cor 
plained, in his double capacity, a 
king and ſtadtholder, but was ch 
lige to fit down contented, withoi 
obrathing redreſs. Nay more, l 
once got a packet into his hands d- 
rected to ſome of the principal tr 
tors, Who were burgomaſters, al 
was obliged, in his magiſtratid 
character, to lay it unopened betar 
the States-general, who, after ig 
fulleſt evidence of the fact, ſuffer 
the whole to paſs away unnoticty 
without even cenſure, much leſs p- 


niſnment, or public diſavowal. Bd ly 
the Britiſh miniſtry ſeemed to It 24 


totally ignorant, of what was knom 
to all the world beſides, that Ha 
land was a ſtate cofnpoſed of ms 
chants, whoſe great view was 


promote "© nd their commeny 
q 


| 


nd tkat acts, which in other coun- 
ies would be deemed of a very hei- 
ous and puniſhable nature, were 
onfidered in Holland as Fevial 
fences. Sovereign ſtates wefe often 
xtremely ignorant of the mun 
ipal laws and internal regulations 
hich prevailed-1n other govern- 
zents; and it ſhould be remember- 
d, that the 5 of Holland 
n particular was one of the moſt in- 
icate and compligated in its move- 
ents that ever e Aſted. His lord- 
ip farther remarked, that it had 
en the policy of the moſt able and 
neſt ſtateſmen of which this coun- 
: ever boaſted, to cultivate not 
ly alliances, and to form connec- 
ons with Holland, but alſo the 
oft intimate confidence and friend- 
lip. But far different had been the 
dadut of the preſent adminiſtra- 
on. In a time of the molt profound 
2ace between the two ſtates, allied 
y treaty, friendſhip, and common 
tereſt” without any hoſtile appear- 
ce or preparation on the part o 
olland, the Britiſh cabinet had re- 
lred to ſeize all Dutch ſhips, whe- 
er of private or public property, 
Id immediately to confiſcate them; 
dd what was worſe than all, a com- 
andment was given to render the 
unicipal tribunals the inſtruments 
legalizing an act, which was 
ally repugnant to every law now. 
ſting in the written codes, cur- 
t, or of authority, throughout 
urope. We had wantonly engaged 
a war with Holland, without ſuf- 
ently confidering how formidable 
enemy that republic might pro- 
bly become. The Dutch, though 
commercial, were nevertheleſs a 
ermined and courageous people. 
hey hadzever oppoſed tyranny, in 
ey habe in which it had ſhewn 
elf; and, perhaps, in their firſt 
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8gles againſt Spaniſh cruelty, 
; * 
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and Spaniſn vppreſſion, they mani- 
feſted „ cou- 
rage, and heroiſm, not ſurpaſſed, if 
equalled, by the moſt celebrated 
and renowned nations of antiquity, ' 
or of modern times. The Dutch 
had already acceded to the armed - 
neutrality in due form, by their mi- 
niſters ſent to the court of Peterſ- 
burgh for that purpoſe; and the 
empreſs in due form had accepted 
of their acceſſion. So that beſides 
France, Spain, America, and Hol- 
land, we might probably have Ruſ- 
ſia, and in due time all the other 
members of the armed neutrality, 
to contend with. Even Portugal 
began to ſhew a diſpoſition extremely 
unfavourable to our intereſts, and 
there was reaſon to believe that ſhe 
would, in the end, prove as inimi- 
cal as the reſt: which would bring 
us into a predicament hitherto un- 
exampled, that of not having a ſingle 
port open to us from Gibraltar to the 
North Pole. As to the pretended 
treaty betweenHolland and'Americ 

ich was urged as the princi al 
rea for commencing hoſtilities 
againſt Holland, it was no more 
than a project to be hereafter entered 
into, and was beſides conditional, or 
contingent. It was only to have effect 
upon a future event: namely, if the 
confederated ſtates of America ſhould 
hereafter be declared independent 
by the powers of Europe. But even 
if it had been authenticated and con- 
firmed by the States-general of the 
United Provinces, it could not in 
any light be confidered as an aggreſ- 
ſion, at leaſt not ſuch an aggreſſion 
as would juſtify the commencement 
of hoſtilities on our part. In every 


view, the conduct of theſ miniſtry 

had been as repugnant to Juſtice as 

to ſound policy, and was only cal» 

culated to bring calamity and run 

on the nation, | 
F a 


The 
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The chancellor contended, that the 
only queſtion before the houſe was, 
whether the motion made by the no- 


ble ſecretary of ſtate, being a propoſ- 


ed addreſs in anſwer to his majeity's . information now laid before thehouk 


meſſage, or the motion made by the 
noble duke for additional informa- 
tion to be laid before the houſe, 
ſhould firſt receive the approbation 
of their lordſhips. Now in point of 
precedent, he believed that there 
was not a fingle inſtance in the re- 
cords of parliament, in which any 


other matter was permitted to be in- 


troduced between the an{wer to a 
royal meſſage and the determination 
of the houſe upon 1ts contents, It 
appeared, as 2 


r as he could learn, uninterrupted precedent, the char 


3 


not juſtified by the documents non 
laid before them. But the ſuppy 
ſition was not well grounded: fy 
every noble lord who thought the 


defective or incomplete, would hy 
as much at liberty to move for far. 
ther information, as if he had never 
given a vote on the ſubject. H 
would neither be precluded, ng 
bound by his vote of that day; bu 
might, as ſoon as the preſent quel 
tion was diſpoſed of, or at any fu 
ture, or more fit and convenient 
time, rife and move for any papen 
he thought proper. On the ground, 
therefore, of eſtabliſhed uſage, and 


cellor ſaid, he ſhould oppoſe o 


Fi at na precedent exiſted to the con- 

_ ttary, but that the cuſtom or ufage curring in the motion made by the 
of parliament had at all times, and noble duke, or giving it a preference 
upon every occaſion, given this de- to an addreſs moved in anſwer wo. 


cided preference to intimations, meſ royal meſſage. It was a reſpect du 
ſages, and communications from the to the crown which had never been th 
throne. It had been ſaid, that the ' refuſed. If the noble duke's que ous 
documents, now laid before the tion were carried, it would imply, pon 
houſe, were not ſuch as juſtified the that it was the ſenſe of that houts, veſt: 
meaſures againſt Holland; conſe- that his majeſty had exerciſed bs ona 
quently, that either other papers prerogative of declaring war without er tl: 
ought to be laid before the houſe, juſt cauſe; or, if he had ajuſt caul, Were. 
to ſatisfy their lordſlips that the had declined to inform their lord-Wiept « 
real facts and actions juſtified ſhips of his real motives ; eithe # plo 
the meaſure; or, that the meſ- which, in his opinion, would de Wd fo 
ſage, Apon the documents ſub- extremely, indecent and improper. iſrity, 
mitted to the « was not ſuch But, independently of theſe conk eir | 
as entitled it to Ithe concurrence of derations, he endeavoured to prove, iliicir | 
their lordſhips. It was ſuppoſed, that the papers laid before the boulr er, 
that the papers being deficient, /the afforded ſufficient evidence of the on | 
whole matter woul ultimately) be propriety of the meaſures taken ajeſt. 
decided upon, ſhould their lordſſips againſt Holland, and that the whole WWarati 
now conſent to agree to the addreſs; proceedings of adminiſtration u itar 
and that thoſe noble lords who diſ- that reſpect were perfectly julliß. to, 
approved of the meaſures againſt able. In the courſe of his ſpeech ing 
Holland, as grounded upon the the chancellor lamented the ind: t 
papers now laid before them, would criminate cenſures, and the mae 
hereafter be for ever precluded, or reflections, which it was now benen 
© barred from giving any opinion up- come cuſtomary to throw out in tuts do 
on the ſubject, being bound by the houſe againſt the adminiſtraton rate, 
forms of parliament to the approba- which tended to involve gorem tion 


tion of the preſent meaſure, though ment in a general odium, and d 
x I . court 
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urſe to add embarraſſinents to thoſe 
hich naturally attend every go- 
ernment in time of war, and this 
particular, now labouring under 
culiar circumſtances of difficulty 
id diſtreſs, ſuch perhaps as were 
ever before experienced by any 
ther nation. 

Lord Camden remarked, that the 
ancellor, under the idea of bring- 
o the queſtion witin/a narrow 
pmpals, * reduced At to a mere 
ueſtion of order, out of which he 
ad endeavoured entirely to exclude 
e formal,” as well as ſubſtantial 
erits of the ſubje& matter of de- 
ate. The whole buſineſs, it ſeem- 
, was merely a point relative to 
eregularity of the proceedings of 
eir lordſhips, whether the addreſs 
ored by the noble ſecretary of 
ate ſhould be adopted, or a nega- 
re be put upon the motion moved 
y the noble duke, This was a cu- 
ous method of coming to a deciſion 
pon any queſtion, and upon every 
ueſtion: the moſt important na- 
onal objects which could come un- 
er the diſcuſſion of their lordſhips, 


(01 
due 
een 
vel 
ph 
ule, 
| by 
hout 


le, ere to be diſregarded, and to be 
orl- Mept out of fight, that they might 
1 ploy themſelves in dull, tedious, 
d be g fophiſtical debates on the regu- 


rity, or pretended regularity, of 
eir proceedings. But he begged 
ar lordſhips to look a little far- 
er, and to turn their attention 
om mere words to things. His 
dajeſty's miniſters had adviſed a de- 
Jaration of war; or, which was in 


oper 
onk 
Tove, 
hoult 
f the 
taken 
holt 


n u bance the fame thing, a mani- 
uit 0, accompanied with orders for 
peech ing letters of marque and repri- 


ls: they farther adviſed his ma- 
ly to communicate this to his par- 
ament; but for what purpoſe Was 
13 done? They were not to deli- 
rate, or to ſeek any farther infor- 
ation, They were implicitly, 


n that 
ration 
overt 
ind d 
couik 
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without heſitation, doubt, or in- 
dur, to echo back the very 
words of the meſſage, in almoſt 
totidem verbis, and containing in 
all its parts, the moſt full and 
unreſerved approbation of the mea- 
ſure, thus communicated. To do 
otherwiſe, they were informed, 
would be indecent, and diſre- 
ſpectful to the ſovereign. But, in 
his opinion, the higheſt inſult was 
offered to their lordſhips, when they 
were required to render this im- 
plicit aſſent to the conduct of admi- 
niſtration, and to give a formal ap- 
probation of meaſures which they 


were told it was indecent to diſcuſs, 
But they were acquainted, as ſome 


kind of conſolation to them, that, 
after the addreſs ſhould be agreed to, 
they might then controvert the juſ- 
tice and expediency of whar the 

had before approved of, for form's 
ſake, Could any thing be more ab- 
ſurd ? War had been denounced 
againſt the republic of Holland dur- 
ing the receſs of parliament ; andif 
parliament, upon being made ac- 
quainted with it, approved of the 
meaſure, they conſequently bound 
themſelves, and the people of Great 
Britain, to all the conſequences of a 
ſtate of hoſtility, with a powerful 


nation. v 


» 


As to what was called the treaty | 


between Holland and the United 


States of America, his lordſhip re- 


marked, that nothing had been 


, urged, either in the ſhape of fact or 


argument, which tended to ſhew, 
that any one ſtep had been taken by 
the governing or _ ſubordinate 
power in Holland, which betrayed, 
either directly or indirectly, any in- 
tention in the States-general of an 


hoſtile nature ; that they knew any 


thing of the intrigues of Van Ber- 
kel; much leſs had determined to 


ratify and confirm, as an act of the 


4 


13 ſovereign, 


* 
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ſovereign, what had probably been 
the mere unauthorized a& of Van 


Berkel himſelf, ſupported by ſome 


.of the magiſtrates of the city of Am- 


ſterdam, who were well known to 
be in the French intereſt. But ſup- 


poling, ſo far as the treaty went, 


that it was a complete one; before 
any concluſion was drawn, he 
thought it bchoved thoſe who were 

rſuaded of its completion, to point 
out how far it did operate, and the 
perſons whom it Was ſu 1 to 
bind, or could bind. Did it bind 
the ſtate, or republic ? He believed 
no. perſon would venture to affirm 
that it did, Did it even bind the 
province of Holland ? That yet 
remained to be proved. Who then 
did it bind? For aught that he 
could learn, from any thing that ap- 
peared to the contrary, it neither 
did or could bind any other perſons, 
but merely the contracting parties 
whoſe names were ſigned to the 
inſtrument. | 

His lordſhip then proceeded to re- 
mark, how different the conduct of 


the late earl of Chatham had been 


* 


from that of the preſent adminiſtra- 
tion. In the very zenith of his 
power, in the fluſh of victory, 
that great ſtateſman had many and 


ſtrong pretences, if not real provo- 


cations, for employing the then ir- 


Seren United Provinces. 


reſiſtible force ot this country againſt 
the property and poſſeſſions of the 
But he 
was too wife and magnanimous. He 
judiciouſly qualified the claims of 
this country, as well as ſet limits to 
the unreaionable demands of that 
republic. He acted with modera- 


tion, reſolution, firmneſs, and juſ- 


rice. He had not only Holland to 
manage, but the northern kingdoms, 
who were at the time, independently 
of the extreme jealouſy of the'naval 
power of Great Britain, rather ini- 


— — 
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France or Spain, they | ordered 


America, derive ſuch an accumulk 


mically inclined towards us, yy 
cularly Ruſſia and Sweden; 
amidſt a variety of difficulties, w; 
adverie views, and contending u 
reſts, lord Chatham, by his auh 
and abilities, always avoided an 
ture with thoſe powers, or yi 
Holland, But the preſent mini 
never took any proper method 
be upon good terms. with that 
public, On the contrary, bek 


the commencement of hoſtyities mi 


ambaſlador at the Hague to prek 
a moſt inſolent memorial to 
State:-general, containing threm 
a moſt unprecedented nature, wig 
addreſſed to an independent ſtar, 
any deſcription ; but when addrel 
to an ally, to the laſt degree pron 
ing, arrogant, and inde-ent, | 
was to this memorial, more than 
any other circumſtance Whale 
that all the ſubſequent conduct 
the republic might be attributed. | 
there was a Gallo-American fade 
in Holland, that faction owed i 
very exiſtence to the conduct ofth 
Britiſh adminiſtration, It was the 
arrogance and inſolence which! 
ſupplied food for diſcontent, andi 
niſhed arguments to the (ecret a 
open frieadsaf France in therepubl 
to infiame the minds of their fell 
ſubjects againſt the government u 
people of Great Britain, and tot 
gravate any part of our condi 
ſo as' to perſuade the Hollande 
that the inſults and affronts au 
put upon them, tended to elablil 
an univerſal dominion on the ocedl 
and to lead to reſtrictions upon col 
merceg ſuited to the intereſis a 
well known ambition of the Engl 
nation, who could bear no.rvil 
trade, and who would, ſhould it 
prevail in her preſent conteſt wi 


tion of naval force, as to enableM 
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dire law to the whole world on 
it element. His lordſhip added, 
at, upon conlidering the provoca- 
tions given on our part to Holland, 
came conduct of that republic un- 
* thoſe>repented inſults, and the 
ture of the connexion between this 
untry and the Seven United Pro- 
nces, together with the ruinous 
ſequences that might be the re- 
It fa war*between them, he was 
opinion, that the manifeſto againſt 
olland ought not to receive the 
ntion of their - lordſhips, till 
ronger evidence were produced of 
e neceſſity, juſtice, and policy of 
t meaſure ; and that if no better 
rounds of hoſtility ſhould be the re- 
It of a more particular inquiry, 
at parliament would be bound to 
nder immediate reparation and ſa- 


lab faction to be given for the injury 
cen ready ſuſtained by Holland, and 
ut GT courſe that an end ſhould be put 
ed, WS the farther 


ties. 
Lord Bathurſt threw out ſome 
rere reflections on the conduct and 
otives of the lords in oppoſition to 
uminiſtration; and was anſwered 
y the duke of Richmond in a very 
anted and ſarcaſtic manner. After 
dme farther debate, his grace's mo- 
on was rejected by a majority of 84 
19; and the addreſs to his ma- 
ty, moved for by lord Stormont, 
as agreed to by the houſe. Two 
Proteſts were entered in the journals, 


zned by the principal lords in op- 


; they 
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ſition, in which the precipitation, 
injuſtice, and total want of policy, 
which appęared in the proceedings 
againſt Holland, were ſtrongly and 
ſeverely cenſured. | 

On the 1ſt of February, a motion 
was made in the houſe of commons 
by Mr. Fox, that it ſhould be re- 
ſolved by that houſe, that the ap- 
pointment of ſir Hugh Palliſer to be 
governor of Greenwich Hoſpital, af- 
ter he had been declared guilty of 
having preferred a malicious and 
ill-grounded accuſation againſt his 
commanding officer, by the ſen- 
tence” of a court-martial, was a 
meaſure totally ſubverſive of the 
diſcipline, and derogatory to the 
honour of the navy.” In the 
courſe of the debate which took 
place on this occaſion, / it was con- 
tended, that the appointment com- 
plained of was an inſult to the 
navy, and calculated to introduce 
mutiny and diſorder into the fleet; 
and it was remarked of the court- 
martial on fir Hugh Palliſer's own 
trial, and by which he was ac- 
quitted, that one of the members of 
it was his_nephew, and that three of 
the other\members were officers of 
the Blue ſquadron, and, if there 
had been guilt found, would have 
been implicated in that guilt, Lord 
North vindicated the promotion of 
ſir Hugh Palliſer, and the latter en- 
deavoured to vindicate his own con- 
duct. The motion was rejected by a 
majority of 214 to 149. 
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Eaft India affairs. Diſcontents occaſioned in India by the Eflabliſime 
be Supreme Court of Judicature at Calcutta, and by the extenſive i, Mw 
diftion aſſumed by the Judges of that Court. The Directors of the ig prion: 
India Company exhibit a Complaint againſt the Condu® of the Fudge ul 
Secretary of State. A Petition againft that Court, from a Number of 6 
Britiſh Inhahitants of Bengal, Bahar, and Oriſſa, preſented to the Hi i 
of Commons. A Petition preſented to that Houſe from the Governor g punt 
and ſome of the Council of Bengal, complaining of the Condu# of i ad b. 
gone eo Court, flating that they had been vbliged to re 
Proceedings of the Judges by a military Force, and ſoliciting that an 48 ortur 
Parliament might be paſſed to indemnify them again all the legal cui pjuſi 
quences of their Refi ance to that Court. Remarkable Deciſſons of the l ted | 
preme Court. Caſe of Nunde mar. Patna Cauſe. Extraordinary In ngla 
ceedings of the Officers of the Supreme Court, in attempting to extend i pry 
Furiſdifion. Petition from the Natives of Bengal to his Majeliy agu 
the Supreme Court. Debate in the Houſe of Commons on a Motion nad as | 
General Smith, to appoint a Select Committee to take into Conifideration th ain 7 
Petitions againſi the Supreme Court in India. 


- * e , 
\ IT is now neceſſary that we ſhould truſt of governing theſe great al 
J turn the attention of our readers newly acquired dominions was colt 
to ſome events in the Eaſt Indies, mitted to the company's ſervan 
which were of ſuch a nature as to be who were upon the ſpot, ſome Mb! 
very important in their conſequences whom were raſh and inconſideraty 
to the intereſts of the Engliſh Eaſt and others of them profligate ad 
India company, and which by de- rapacious. Many enormities ven lle e 
grees became a frequent ſubject of therefore committed, and the hu IIoul 
diſcuſſion in the Britiſn parliament. bitants of theſe provinces had abuts 
But in order to throw ſome light dant reaſon to, complain of injua udge 
upon theſe tranſactions, it will be and oppreſfion} Some, howeyer, « e ap 
proper to mention ſeveral events, the Eaſt India company's ſervad ſo « 
which happened before that period behaved in a very different mane, 
which is the more immediate object and diſplayed great integrity and hw 
of our hiſtory, It was a ſingular and manity, Regulations were adopted 
extraordinary circumſtance, that, for the better government of thel | 
in the year 1765, the Eaſt India provinces, and councils of revenit nel 
company, a body of Engliſh mer- were eſtabliſhed in the different d: Me c 
chants, became maſters of the terri- ſtricts. The ableſt of the company" bis 
torial revenues and poſſeſſions of ſervants were ſelected to pres uſtie 
Bengal, Babar, and Oriſſa, three jointly in matters of revenue; mcc 
of the richeſt provinces of the Mo- each in rotation, aſſiſted by the cas 
gul's empire, and which are ſuppoſ- zees, or cadies, and mufties, tht 
ed to contain more than ten mil- ancient eſtabliſhed magiſtrates of doe 
lions of inhabitants. The important country, were appointed to Go 
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nee to the natives. Mr. Haſtings, 
ho uas at chat time preſident, and 
ho had a high reputation for abili- 
es and integrity, and for his know- 
dge of the cuſtoms and manners of 
ie country, drew up a ſet of regu- 
tions for theſe two important de- 
artments. By degrees many abuſes 
ere removed, and greater order 
d _—— appeared in the 
buntry. But the iniquities that 
ad been practiſed by many indivi- 
nals in India, and the immenſe 
ortunes ed had been acquired by 
pjuſiice and rapacity, had now ex- 
ited the attention of the people of 
noland, and it was thought neceſ- 
ary that parliament ſhould inter- 
ere. Accordingly in 1772, an act 
as paſſed, © tor eſtabliſhing cer- 
ain rules and orders for the future 
anagement of the affairs of the 
aſt India company, as well in In- 
lia as in Europe.“ In this act, 
mong other regulations, it was 
nated, that the mayor's court of 
alcutta, which had been originally 
ſtabliſhed by the authority "of the 
aſt India company, ſhould for the 
uture be confined to ſmall mercan- 
Ile cauſes ; and that a new court 
nould be eſtabliſhed, conſiſting of 
chief juſtice, and three puiſne 
udges ; and that theſe judges ſhould 
e appointed by the crown. It was 
Iſo enacted, that a ſuperiority ſhould 
e given to the — of Bengal 
ver the other preſidencies in India. 
The ſalaries of the judges were fix- 
d, at 8oool. per annum to the 


ov ef juſtice, and 6000l. to each of 
e other three. In conſequence of 
07's W's act, fir Elijah Impey, as chief 
e itice, who was knighted upon the 
and WWccaſion, and three other judges, ſet 
cave BP! for India in the year 1774. 


hey were inveſted with great pow- 
they had the title of his majeſty's 
vpreme court of judicature in that 
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country; they had civil law, com- 
mon law, eccleſiaſtical, admiralty, 
and criminal juriſdiction; they were 
empowered to try Europeans on per- 
ſenal actions, «+ to aſs damages 
without a jury; and, to prevent 
any Europeans from eluding juſtice, 
under colour of employing natives 
in the commiſſion of their crimes, 
every native, directly or indirectly 
in their ſervice, or in that of the 
company, was to. be made ſubject 
to the juriſdiction of this court like - 
wiſe. 5 

Great expectations were ſormed 
of the benefits which would reſult 
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from the eſtabliſhment of this court 


of judicature, But thoſe who were 
moſt acquainted with the country, 


and 'its inhabitants, were from the 


firſt of a contrary opinion; and it 
appeared in the event that their 
opinion was the beſt founded. The 
views with which this court was 
eſtabliſhed were, to preſerve the 
commerce and revenues of the com- 
pany from depredation, by ſubject- 
ing its ſervants to the controul of 
the court; to relieve the ſubject 
from oppreſſion, by facilitating the 
means of redreſs; and finally, to 
eſtabliſh a fixed, laſting, and regular 
courſe. of juſtice for the permanent 
ſecurity of li 
But inſtead of framing a new code 
of laws for this inſtitution, the En 

liſh laws were introduced in their 
full extent, and with all their con- 
ſequences,” without any reſtriction 
or modification whatever, to ac- 
commodate them to the/climate anq 
manners of Aſia; without any re- 
gard to religious inſtitutions, or lo- 
cal habits, or to the influence of 
other laws handed down from the 
remoteſt antiquity, and fixed in the 
hearts of the people. The Engliſh 
laws were tranſplanted entire into 
the oppoſite quarter of the globe, 
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to be adminiſtered by judges edu- 
cated under them, .and wholly un- 
acquainted with the religion, cha- 
racter, or manners of the people over 
whom they werea — preſide. 
From the firſt arrival of the judges 
in Bengal. they were engaged in 
frequent conteſts with the majority 
of the council, and appear to have 
laboured to extend their juriſdiction 
far beyond what, was intended by 
the Britiſh parliament. Complaints 
of their conduct were frequently 
tranſmitted to England from the ſer- 
vants of the Eaſt India company ; 
and in conſequence of theſe repre- 
ſentations, on the 19th of Novem- 
ber, 1777, the directors of the com- 
pany ſent a letter to lord Weymouth, 
ſecretary of ſtate for the ſouthern 
department, in which they ſtated, 
that the ſupreme court in India had 
extended its juriſdiction to perſons 
whom it did not appear to have been 
the intentin of the king or parlia- 
ment to ſubmit to its authority; 
that it had taken cognizance of mat- 
ters, both originally and pending 
the ſuit, the excluſive cognizance 
of (hich, they conceived it to have 
been the intention of the king and 
parliament to leave to other courts ; 
that the judges conſidered the cri- 
minal law of England as 1n force, 
and binding, upon the natives of 
Bengal, though utterly repugnant 
to the' laws and cuſtoms by which 
they had formerly been governed ; 
that the juriſdiction exerciſed by the 
ſupreme court was incompatible with 
the powers given by parliament to 
the governor-general and council, 
obſtructed the adminiſtration of go- 
vernment, and tended to alienate 
the minds of the natives ; and, as it 
was ſeared, would prevent the eſtab- 


; Hſhment of the government of that 


country on any ſettled or permanent 
foundation. 


The Breath judges were attended 
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of enrichmg themſelves under if 


mediate dependants; and, wa 


Lo 


1 


to India by a number of adren 
rers, who were allured by the hy 


new eſtabliſhment. Some of th 
were of the loweſt ſort of 
and perſons whoſe vices or ext 
gance had rendered it very ineo 
nient for them to live in Engluf 
and who could find no refuge f 
diſtreſs but in a flight to the au 
end of the globe. Many of tha 
were enrolled among the domeſia 
of the judges, or became their in 


their arrival in Bengal, were ps 
mitted to aſſume the characten i 
attorneys, court officers, under ſv 
riffs, and bailiffs. One of thek 
who been clerk to one of the puili 
judges, was afterwards made atm 
ney, proctor, maſter extraordinay 
in chancery, and under-ſheriff; al 
acted .in this four-fold capacity i 
one and the ſame time in Data 
Theſe inferior practiſers of the in 
found it for their intereſt to promot 
ſuits in the ſupreme court as mud 
as poſſible, and with that view opt 
rated upon the ignorance and cred 
lity of the natives with great induſtry, 
and ſome of them with great adcrek 

The conduct of the ſupreme cout 


continued to increaſe the diſcontent 


both of the Britiſh, ſubjects, and 
the natives; and, indeed, ſome + 
markable deciſions of fir Elijah In- 
pey, and his brother judges, ban 
ſufficiently ſhewn, that, if the 
were not actuated by any arburar 
or other improper views, they vet 
under the influence of very nato 
r that their profeſſion 
igotry was carried to the utmof 


extremity : and that they were . 


tally deſtitute of thoſe liberal and 
enlarged views, which might hait 
been expected from men appointed 
by high authority, to adminiſet 
Juſtice in ſo remote a quarter of the 
globe. 
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On the 4th of December, 1780, 
tition againſt the ſupreme court 
om a number of the Britiſh inha- 
:ants of Bengal, Bahar, and O- 
fa, was preſented to the houſe of 
amons. The germ com- 

Lined of the indiſcriminate man- 
rin which the judges of the ſu- 
reme court attempted to exerciſe 
ke Engliſh laws in that country, 

the ſame time that theſe very 
ages refuſed to Britiſh ſubjects the 
nefit of trial by Jury in civil caſes. 
hey appealed to the humanity of 
de Brits: parliament, and beſought 
em to reflect on the innumerable 
ardſnips which muſt enſue, and 
e univerſal confuſion which muſt 
> occaſioned, as well to perſonal 
ght as to private and public pro- 
rv, by giving to the voluminous 
nd intricate laws of England a 
uudleſs retroſpective power in the 
dit of Aſia, and by an application 


nd moſt enlightened people on 
arth, the principle of whoſe conſti- 
ton was founded on virtue and li- 
rty, to trantactions with the na- 
res of India, who had from time 
memorial lived under a deſpotic 
orernment, eſtabliſhed on fear and 
ſraint.” And they earneſtly call- 
d upon the parliament to conſider, 
what muſt be the fears, what 
uit be the terrors of individuals, 
d find their titles to property, 
heir tranſactions and engagements 


ltabliſhment of the court of judi- 
ayre, tried by the ſtandard of 
ngliſh law, and by men educated 
Inder its forms, and unavoidably 
ibibing its prejudices ; when no 
uch laws could be known to, or 
practiſed by, natives or Europeans 
hen reſiding in the country; and 
ta ume too when few or no perſons 


f thoſe laws, made for the freeſt* 


1th the natives, previous to the 
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of legal knowledge were in the coun- 


try to aſſiſt or adviſe them.” 
The petitioners farther declared, 
„ that they conceived, that no ty- 


ranny could be more dreadful in ita 


. . . 1 
operations, or more fatal in its. con- 


ſequences, than that a court eſtab- 


liſted by law, with all the author! 

of one of the firſt courts in Englan 

ſhould alſo poſſeſs undefined powers 
and juriſdiction, of which the judges 
of it were the ſole interpreters, and 
under no controul but at the im- 
menſe diſtance of the mother coun- 
try, Yet ſuch was the fituation of 
the Britiſh ſubjects in Bengal: the 

were placed within the reach of this 


two-edged weapon, ſurrounded with 


the toils and pittalls of the yok in a 
country where perjury was almoſt a 


profeſſion, unknowing where they 


might reſt in ſafety: for the judges 
of the ſupreme. court could at plea- 
ſure determine on the denomination 
of a civil jury, the degree of its 
criminality, by what ſtatutes it 


ſhould be, tried, what penalties 


ſhould be 1yflicted, and who were, 
and who were not, amenable to the 
juriſdiction of the court.“ 

It was alſo obſerved by the peti- 
tioners, . that the Judges of The ſu- 


preme court at Calcutta were em- 


powered to ſit alſo as a court of 
chancery, and in that capacity to 


reviſe, correct, reſcind, or confirm 


deciſions paſſed by themſelves whil 
acting as judges in a court of law; 
and by another part of their inſti; 


tution, they poſſeſſed the Peace 


and they alone, of ſtaying execu- 
tion in criminal caſes till his ma- 
jeſty's pleaſure was known; though 
there was a natural principle in hu- 


- man nature which inevitably im- 


preſſed a bias upon the mind in fa» 
vour of its own deciſions, and which, 
as experience has decided, * 
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and philoſophy are too weak to re- 


+ ſtrain.” They likewiſe remarked, 


that they conceived, © there muſt 
be ſome fundamental error in that 
inſtitution, which required a more 
than ordinary degree of temper, a- 
bility, and integrity, to carry its 
purpoſes into execution; and they 
did not heſitate to declare, that to 
adminiſtex-the powers appertaining 
to the inſtitution of the ſupreme 
court, without extenſive public de- 


triment, and partidl acts of private 


ſeverity and injuſtice, (if it were 
poſſible at all,) * more equi- 
ty, moderation, diſcernment, and 
enlightened abilities, than they could” 
hope to find in any men.“ They 
2 they ſaid, not only of 
the exerciſe of the pewers committed 


to fir Elijah Impey, and his brother 


judges, but of the juriſdiction of 
the court itſelf  ** of the uncon- 
trouled and unlimited power, with 
which the court was veſted, and 
with the execution of which no men 


were to be truſted.” They con- 


cluded with earneſtly ſoliciting the 
parliament, that a trial by ju 
might be granted to the Britiſh ſub- 


jects in Bengal, in all cafes where it 
was by law eſtabliſhed jo Exvland ; 


that the retroſpective rs of the 
ſupreme court might be limited to 
the time of its eſtabliſhment in Ben- 
gal; that it ſhould be defined, be- 
yond the power of diſeretional di- 
ſtinction, who the perſoris were that 
were amenable to the juriſdiction of 
the court, and who were not a- 
menable ; that it ſhould be expreſsly 
declared what ſtatutes ſhould, and 
what ſhould not; be in force in Ben- 
gal; that diſtinct and ſeparate judges, 
Kh the law and equity ſides of the 
court, ſhould be- appointed ; and 
that a power of ſtaying execu- 
tions in criminal caſes, till his ma- 
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ſupreme court of judicature at Cal. 


company, and eventually that of the 


country and people which we? 


jeſty's pleaſure was known, ſhoull 
be lodged in the governor- genen 
and council, 

A petition was alſo afterward 
preſented to tht houſe of common 
trom Warren Haſtings, eſq. gover 
nor-general, and Philip Francis, 
and Edward Wheeler, eſqrs. coun- 
ſellors for the government of the 
prefidency of Fort William in Ben. 
gal, in which they repreſented, 
that though the juriſdiction of the 
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cutta, and the privileges and immy- 
nities granted to the governor-gene- 
ral and council, were clearly limited 
by parliament and the king's letter 
patent, yet the chief juſtice and judge 
of that court had exerciſed autho 
rity over perſons not legally within 
their juriſdiction, and had irregu- 
larly and improperly adviſed and ad 
mitted ſuits againſt the governor 
general and council ; that they had 
attempted to execute their writs up- 
on perſons of high rank in Bengal, | 
natives of the country, and over 
whom the ſupreme court had nojuſt 
pretence to exercife, any juriſdiction 
whatever; ſo that the governor-ge- 
neral and council had found them- 
ſelves reduced to the neceſſity of op 
poſing the proceedings of ö e ſupreme 
court; of aſſerting their own civil 
and military rights; and of guard. 
ing the property of the Eaſt Indi 


Britiſh nation, in thoſe provinces 
from © impending danger; and af 
yielding their protection to ihe 


placed under the government d 
the governor-general and councib 
from the controul of a foreign lav, 
and the terrors of a new and uſur 

dominion, They had been obliged 


to employ a military force to refit ons « 
the proceedings of the judges and orhe 
| their NPoſt r. 
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eir officers; and they declared, 


dat no other conduct could have 


red thoſe provinces, and the in- 
reſts of the Eaſt India company, 
d of the Britiſh nation, which 
ere inſeparably connected with 
dem, from the danger of utter 
in. They declared themſelves to 
of opinion, . that the attempt to 
xtend to the inhabitants of thoſ, 
rovinces the juriſdiction of the ſu- 
reme court of judicature, and the 
ithority of the Engliſh law, and 
f the forms and fictions of that law, 
hich were yet more intolerable, 
cauſe leſs capable of being under- 
ood, would be ſuch a conſtraint on 
e minds of the people of thoſe 
rovinces, by the difference of ſuch 
ws and forms from their laws, ha- 
ts, manners, and religious prin- 
ples, which under every ſucceſſive 
nſtitution of the former gove 
ents had been reſpected and ſup- 
orted, as might inflame them, not- 
fihſtandiüg the known mildneſs 


nd patience which conſtitute their 


eneral character, to an open rebel- 
on.“ As they had therefore been 
nder a neceſſity of oppoſing the 
roceedings of the ſupreme court 
y force, they now ſolicited, that 
ey, the governor general and coun- 


il and all others under their autho- © 


ty, might be indemnified againſt 
Il the legal conſequences of their 
fiſtance to that court. | 
Though the conduct of the ſu- 
eme court occaſioned many com- 
laints to be tranſmitted to England 
the Britiſh ſubjects in India, it 
auled ſtill greater terror and alarm 
mong the natives, and many of 
hem choſe rather to relinquiſh their 
ountry, than to live under its juriſ- 
Icon, Two or three of the deci- 
ons of fir Elijah Impey, and his 
other jndges, which were the 
bolt remarkable, which excited the 


nisTroOkyY, « yy 


moſt general indignation, and which 
may throw ſome light on the ſubject, 
we ſhall lay before our readers. 
Nundcomar, a bramin of the firſt 
rank, and who had been prime mi- 
niſter to the nabob of Bengal, was 
tried for a forgery in the ſupreme 
court. He was indicted on a ſtatute 
paſſed in the reign of George IT. of 
which the natives of that country had 
never heard, and forgery was not a 
capital offence by any of their laws. 
The forgery had been committed 
many years before, and it was an 
expreſs clauſe in the act, which was 
made with a particular reference to 
the ſtate of credit in England, that 
it ſhould not extend even to Scot- 
land: yet this act was now extend- 
ed to Bengal, a country which was 
not in poſſeſſion of the Engliſh till 
nearly forty years after the act paſſed. 
undcomar's counſel objected to 
e juriſdiction of the court, and 
urged the injuſtice of trying a native 
India on a ſtatute with which the 
people of that country were entirely 
unacquainted. He was, however, 
— guilty, and executed, the 
judges even refuſing to reſpite his 
execution till his majeſty's pleaſure 
ſhould be known. Nundcomar was 
not a man of good character; but 
his execution excited ſuch alarm - 
among the natives in India, that 
many of them even ran into the ri- 
ver from their terror at ſeeing a bra- 
min put to death in ſo ignominious 
a manner. The affair had alſo a 
worſe appearance among the natives, 
becauſe, at the very time that the 
charge of forgery was brought 
againſt Nundcomar, he was employ- 
ed in, exhibiting an accuſation. a- 
gainſt the governor-general of Ben- 
gal; and ndcomar's country= 
men, from the circumſtances of the 
caſe, formed a concluſion, which 
was not very unnatural, _—_— 
| 5 that 
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that he was hanged, not for the for- 
gery, but for daring,to yore a com- 
plaint againſt an Engliſh governor, 
Another deciſion of the ſupreme 
court, which excited great alarm in 
Bengal, was that which related to 
what was called the Patna cauſe, 
the particulars of which are as fol- 
lows. Shahbaz Beg Cawn came 
from Cabool, in Pera, his native 
country, to Bengal, to ſeek his for- 


* . (3 
tune ; and having entered into the 


ſervice of the company, roſe to the 
command of a-body of horie. In 


the courſe ot his ſervices, he — 


ed from the Great Mogul a grant 
of free lands, called an ultumghaw, 
in the province of Bahar; and hav- 
ing acquired a competent fortune, 
retired from the army, and ſettled 


- at Patna, About this time, being 


advanced in years, he married a 
woman of low rank, named Nadara 
— by whom he had no chil- 
dren. His brother, Allum Beg, 


came to Patna; and, after reſiding 


ſome time with him, on his return 


to Cabool, either left or ſent Beha- 
der Beg, one of his ſons, to live 
with Shabaz Beg Cawn. Behader 
Beg remained accordingly in his fa- 
mily; from that time to the old 
man's death, which happened ſeve- 
ral years after, in November 1776. 
Shabbaz Beg Cawn having died 
without iſſue, his widow, Nadara 


Begum, and his nephew, Behader 


Beg, diſputed his inheritance ; the 
widow claiming under ſome deeds, 
alledged to have been executed by 
the deceaſed; and the — s his 
adopted ſon and heir. The # , "ry 


however, took poſſeſſion of the whole 
property of her late huſband, and - 


of the deeds and papers belonging 


thereto : upon which the nephew 


preſented a petition to the provincial 
council at Patna, on the 2d of Ja- 


nuary, 1777, ſetting forth his claim; 
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and after ſtating, that the yi 


was * and ſecreting tie 


fects, concluded with a prayer, ntena 
orders ſhould be given to pm ml 
the removal of the goods, au emel 
recover ſuch as had already le by 
carried away; and that the cam the 
or cadi, ſhould be directed to au onſe 
tain his right, and acquaint | para. 
council therewith. As the par ewh 


were Mahometans, and the point COU 
ueſtion depended on their law 
inheritance, the provincial coun 
was uſual in ſuch caſes, reit 
the-examination of the cauſe tot 
chief officers of the Mahomet l 
namely, the cadi, and two muftieyy 
had long been eſtabliſned as acc 
judicature in that province, toe 
mine it and report thereon to the 
The cadi and mufties having eum 
ed the cauſe in the manner cuſton 
to themſelves, reported to the e 
cil, that the deeds produced by 
widow appeared to them to be fo 
ed, and to have been executed aft 
the death of Shahbaz Beg; thai 
the execution of the deeds in t 
life-time of Shahbaz Beg had ben 
proved, they were ſtill intormal,on 
point of Mahometan law, which 
quires, that to make degds of git 
valid, poſſeſſion ſhould be gireat 
the time of executing or delivenif 
them over; and that, as- no pro 
of giving poſſeſſion, had been ofetth 
the deeds ought to be deemed. 
lid, and the eſtate divided accordn! 
to the Mahometan law; namely 
one fourth to the wife, and thit 
fourths to the nephew, as the res 
ſentative of his father Allum by 
who was conſidered as the more i 
mediate heir of the deceaſed, I 
council of Patna pafled a deem 
confirming this repdrt and decidb 
of the cadi and mufties, with a i 
gle exception in favour of the w 
dow, that the heir at law an 


* 


of 


WY 


one fourth of the rents of che 
imchaw, or royal grant, for her 
ntenance and ſupport during her 
The widow, however, was 
emely refractory, and refuſed to 
de by this decifion, or to dehver 
the effects of her late huſband, 
onſequence of this behaviour in 
lara Begum, thoſe methods of 
which are uſed in ſuch caſes in 
country, were neceſſarily em- 
ed, in order do carry the decree 
he court 1nto execution. 
n this ſtate of things, the widow, 
de aſſiſtance of ſome Engliſh law- 
s, brought an action of treſpaſs 
inſt the nephew, and againſt the 
i and two mufties, to whom the 
had been referred by the pro- 
al council at Patna, The force 
had been employed againſt her 
plige her to ſubmit to the deter- 
ation 923 was termed an 
ult and battery, and for this, and 
the ſeizure of her late huſband's 
is, ſhe laid her damages at about 
ocol, The .provincial council 
e { much convinced of the in- 
ice of this. proſecution againſt 
cadi and two mufties, who had 
y acted at their requeſt, and un- 
their authority, that they imme- 
ly bailed them in the enormous 
ot four lacks of rupees, or about 
ooo. ſterling, which was the bail 
ured by the ſupreme court. In 
courſe of the trial before the ſu- 
me court, 1t does not appear that 
merits of the cauie were entered 
; but a decifion was given by 
Judges againſt the/nephew, the 
, and the two muftics, on a 
poſed defect of form in the pro- 
uings of the council at Patna, 
on a point of Engliſh law, never 
lore heard of in India, and not 


era even in England, that 

he wy gatus non pote/? delegare”; and 

a he council of Patna ought to 
he OO 
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have tried the cauſe themſelves, and 
not have admitted the report of the 
doctors of the Mahometan law as 
the ſole rule of their deciſions. The 
property which the cadi, and the 
two mufties, had decided, upon, as 
judges of the Patna court, was made 
the meaſure of damages aſſeſſed a- 
inſt them, as individuals, amount» 
ing to the ſum of zo, oool. ſterling, 
no part of which property ever 
came into their hands. As theſe 
unfortunate men had no other in- 
come but the ſalaries of their offices, 
the ſentence was equivalent to per- 
petual impriſonment. Their houſes 
and effects were ſeized by the ſhe- 
riff*s officers, and publicly put up to 
ſale ; the cadi, who was upwards 
ſixty years of age, who had been many 
years in his office, and who was 
much eſteemed and beloved at Pat- 
na, died on his road to the common 
gaol at Calcutta, to which priſon 
the nephew and the two mufties 
were conveyed, a diſtance of 400 
miles from Patna, in conſequence 
of the deciſion of the ſupreme court. - 
This determination was univerſally - 
and juſtly exclaimed againſt, becauſe. 
no evidence whatever appeared that 
theſe Mahometan magiſtrates had 
been influenced by any improper 
views, or corrupt motives. It was 


proved in the ſupreme court, that 
the cadi and mufties were officers of 


the Patna council, acting officially 
by their directions; that in this 
cauſe they acted 


their report; and that in this caſe 
they appear to have determined, and 
acted, according to the rules of Ma- 


hometan law, the only law with _ 


which they were ſuppoſed to be ace 
uainted. de 1 
A bill of indictment againſt the 

_ widow, and ſome perſons _— 
| with 


Ru 


their directions; 
and that it was uſual to refer cauſes 
to their inquiry, and to decide upon 


79». 


— 
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with being her agents, for forg- 


ing the deeds, under which ſhe 
claimed the whole of her late huſ- 


| band's effects, was found the 


Engliſh grandJury'; but thEundiR- 
ment was quaſhed by the court, for 
fome TN as. before trial. 
A ſuit was commenced in the ſu- 
reme court, at the inſtigation of an 
Enplith attorney, againſt Jagger- 
naut, the principal public officer of 
a Mahometan court at Dacca, called 
the Nizamut, from its being the 
court of the Nazim, the ſupreme 
magiſtrate of the Mogul empire. 
The action was brought on behalf 
of Khyru, a ſervant or, meſſenger, 
who had been fined and impriſoned 
in that court for a miſdemeanour, 
in which deciſion Jaggernaut had 
concurred in virtue of his - office, 
'The officers of the Engliſh ſheriff 
endeavoured to arreſt Jaggernaut, 
whilſt he was fitting in his official 


capacity in the. Mabometan court. 1 juſtice was at a ſtand," 
This was conſidered as a very ex- 


traordinary attempt in that country, 
and — us great diſturbance. 
Jaggernaut,. and the other officers 
of = ſame court, denied the autho- 
rity of the. ſupreme court over offi- 
cers of the Nizamut, and refuſed 
compliance with the writ. The 
ſneriff's officers then proceeded to 
force, which the others reſiſting, a 
ſcuffle enſued, and Jaggernaut was 


dragged out of the court, The ſol- 


diers on guard ſeeing this, imme- 
diately interfered to preſerve the 
peace, and one of them was wound- 
ed in the ſcuffle; during which Jag- 

rnaut made his eſcape. Sygd Ally 
— the provincial phouſdar, or 
criminal magiſtrate, having vindi- 
cated Jaggernaut, and endeavoured 
to prevent his arreſt, the Engliſh 
under-ſheriff forcibly entered his 
houſe, by breaking down the gate, 


accompanied by a large number OD douncil, and application 
wot” Fe. | | 


— 


a” 


r 


N 


attendants fray ariſing th 
upon in the court of the magiſm 
houſe, the father of the magiſng 
as wounded on the head wit 
ſword by one of the under ſhenf dat t. 
attendants, and the brother-ind 
of the magiſtrate was very dan 
ouſly wounded in the body by 
under-ſheriff himſelf with a pi 
ſhot, ' The immediate conſequeny 
of this outrage upon the Mahan 
tan court of rullice, and its office 
was a total ceſſation of criminal j 
tice throughout the province. ly 
few days after the arreſt of Jay 
naut, four n-rſons were murder 
in a ſhocking manner by (a 
. flaves; but no intreaties could ph, 
vail upon the judge to take coꝶi 
zance of the crime, or to give e WO 
ders for the proſecution of th 
murderers. The council at Dart 
in their letter to the governor al 
council at Calcutta, declared *the 


wit 

n attempt was afterwards mi ll of 1 

by the ſupreme court to extend i untec 
ion a 


juriſdiction over the heredita 
mindars of Bengal, and it was thy neip 
which occaſioned a military forcet 
be employed by the governor- 
ral and council to reſiſt the proceeh 
ings of the ſupreme court. Thel 
zemindars are a ſpecies of tributary 
lords, or great fand-bolgen, WW 21 
are anſwerable to the company in 
the revenues, or rents of their . 
ſtricts; and, excepting the circum 
ſtance of remitting their revenues u 
the company, they have not tis 
leaſt connection with the Engl 
government, language, or laws. 

writ, upon an action of debt, w# 
ifſued out to arreſt one of, theſe 25 1b 
mindars, the Rajah of Coffijunk 1 
at his palace. Timely notice Wi 
given of this by one of the com 
pany's collectors to the govern 


* 
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ade to protect the zemindar, who 
ad abſconded to prevent the diſ- 
race of an arreſt, The governor 
od council being clearly af opinion, 
dat the zemindar was not. within 
e juriſdiction of the ſupreme court, 
re him notice to pay no regard to 
e writ, The court, however, pro- 
eded to enforce their proceſs, by a 
rit of ſequeſtration ; upon which 
e natives, who are devotedly at- 
hed to their zemindars, roſe in 
defence, and inſulted the ſheriff*s 
ficers, A reinforcement was 

ceſſary by the ſheriff; and eighty- 
x men, armed with bludgeons, cut- 
2s, and muſkets, repaired, by his 
der, to Coſſijurah, entered the ra- 
's houſe or palace, broke open 
e women's — which are 
er held ſacred in that country, 
ofaned his temple, 'thruſt. the 


prihip into a baſket, an — — 
with mixed lumber, under the 
il of the court. Such acts are ac- 
ion and ſacrilege, according to the 
inciples and perſuaſions of the in- 
ditants of theſe provinces, and 
re never begn known to be autho- 
ed, with impunity, by the moſt 
potic of their Mahometan rulers. 
e governor-general and council, 
Im a full convictꝭn of the ruinous 
ddency of theſe proceedings to the 
reſts of the Eaſt India company, 
thought it incumbent upon 
m to interfere, and to put a ſto 
theſe violences. They Hes 
ly ſent a military force to appre · 
bd the ſheriff's people; and they 
te all conduCted by the — 8 
ops to Calcutta as priſoners, Sir 
jab Impey, and his brother judges, 
ered attachments to be iflued 
unſt the military officer who com- 
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age which was the object of his 


unted inſtances of the groſſeſt vio- 


nced theſe troops, and againſt two 


er ſervants of che company. The a the cauly; amounted to about 


\ Vx 


| N and council imme- - 
diately tranſmitted to England an 
account of this extraordinary ſitua- 


tion of things in Bengal. 


There were many circumſtances 
which evinced, that the attempts to 


introduce the laws of Great- Britain 


into Hindoſtan would be extremely 
diſagreeable to the natives, and muſt 
be finally unſucceſsful. The moſt 
ſtriking general characteriſtic of the 
natives of this\country, is an invin- 
cible attachment to their uſages and 
— which have — — 
through ages. A prompt and ſimple 
mode of Judiestute Has alſo oe 
prevailed amongſt them, far differ- 
ent from the practice of Engliſh - 
courts, and the intricacy of Engliſh 
laws, which they cannot be brought 


to comprehend. To be committed 


to gaol upon an action for debt, in 
default of giving ſecurity for more 
than the amount of the ſum ſued 
for, appears to them unjuſt, cruel, 
and tyrannical, as conviction before 
trial is preſuppoſed in the puniſn- 
ment. To be ' compelled to have 
their cauſes tried by rules and orders 
they do not underſtand, and in an 
unknown language; to be prohi- 
bited pleading their /own cauſes, 
and to give themſelves up to the 
guidance of an attorney, a trifling 
miſtake on whoſe part as to form, or 
other matters equally unknown to 


them, may reduce them to deggary; „ 
or 


the length of time required 
bringing every ſuit to trial, and the 
great expences attending every ſuit; 
theſe are only ſome of the circum< 
ſtances of which they complain. 
Matters indeed were 15 ordered b 
the Engliſh practitioners 1h Bengal,” 
that ſuits were three times as expen- 
ſive there as in England; ſo that in the 
Patna cauſe, the plaintiff's attorney's 
bill, ſome time re the conclus 
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Zut, independently of theſe conſi- 
derations, the — of England are 
totally incompatible with the cuſ- 
toms, manners, ſentiments, and re- 
| bgion of the natives of Bengal, and 
eſpecially of the Gentoos, Who con- 
ſtitute eight tenths of the inhabi - 
tants, and who are ſaid to be m 

attached to their manners and cul- 
toms than any other upon the 
face of the earth. Mr, Verelſt, who 
was twenty-one years in India, and 
who had been governor of Bengal, 
declared to a committee of the houſe 
of commons, That from every 
knowledge he had of the Gentoos, 
he was perſuaded, that the Maho- 
metans, who have uſually carried 


their conqueſts. by the edge of the 


ſword, on all former occaſions, when 
they arrived in Hindoſtan, found it 
abſolutely neceſſary to ſheathe the 
ſword, from a thorough conviction, 
that they would deluge the country 
with blood before they could con- 


vert one Gentoo to their laws and 


religion; and that they therefore 
wifely became the guardians and 
rotectors of the Hindoo religion.“ 
He added, that the Hindoo reli- 
gion tends to keep its followers in a 
Hate of ſeparation from ſtrangers ; 
for it admits of no converts, and 
conſiſts of more than ninety ſeparate 
ſets; or caſts as they are called; 
that they would ſuffer death rather 
than any indignity to their caſt; 
and that the religious rites and inſti- 
tutions, of which they are fo tena- 
cious, are not confined to their 
ptaces of worſhip, but extended to 
every occurrence of life.“ | 
Ina 
to his Britannic majeſty. from the 
native inhabitants of the province of 
Patna, and which was originally 
drawn u P 


are the following paſſages, 
3 . 


ſtrongly 


$ 
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even conſider death to us as iuſun 


up witk pious reſignation 40 tal 


tition which was preſented 


in the Perſian language, 


expreſſive of Weir erte to the 
preme court, and its proceeding 
„When tbe A 
court of judicature were iſſued, 
they were all contrary to the of 
toms, modes, uſages, and ial 


tions of this country, they occak 
ed terror in us; 2 d, ,th 
the powers of this court hare will ch 


come more eſtabliſhed, our ny 
uneafineſs, diſhonour, and dilcul 
have accumulated ; till at laſt wy 
reduced to ſuch a ſituation, thay 


preferable to the dread we eaten 
of the court; for from this coun 
credit or character is left to uz, a 
we are now driven to the laſt ein 
ty. Several, who poſſoſſed ue 
and ability, deeming flight as tha 
only ſecurity, have baniſhed the 
ſelves from the country but buul 
as we are by poverty and iuabili 
and fettered by the deareſt tind 
conſanguinity, we do not all of 
Poſſeſs the means of flight, nor ia 
we power to abide the oppreiinad 
this court.” * If, which God f. 
bid, it ſhould ſo happen, thut d 


our petition ſhould not be accept ruſtic 
and ſhould be rejected at the cha the 4 
ber of audience, thoſe amongi rai 
who have power and ability, & *. 
22 all affection for our fan -. 
will fly to any quarter we d 

whilſt he rem - who have pe- 


means (op ability, giving themſcdt 


fate, will fit down in expects 
their death. After this let the" 
of this country remain, /a0d 
court of juftice ! Let the coun! 
juſtice remain upon the earth, of 
earth cover it!“ 

On the 1 2th of February, 17% 
a motion was made in the Houl 
Commons by general Smith, d 
the petitions from the Britiſh 1% 
bitants in Bengal, Bahar, aud 0 
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d from the governor-general and of employing military force, to re- 
puncil of Bengel ſhould be referred ſtrain 255 {diCtion aſſumed by the 
a ſelect committee, which ſhould judges of the ſupreme court, the au- 
nfit of fifteen members, to be choſ- thority of which was founded on a 
> by ballot. He introduced this mo- Britiſh act of parliament, In this ex · 
on by a ſpeech, in which he obſery- traordinary ſtate of things, no officer 
that the petitions before the houſe in Bengal could know the exact line 
ymplained of an extenſion of the of his duty, Contrary orders were 
| lichen of the ſupreme court of ſent to him by the court of judica- 
gillature in Bengal, beyond what ture, and by the governor- general 
was empowered to exerciſe by act and council. He was commanded, 
parliament, or by the royal char- by a clauſe in che royal charter, to 
r; and he was fully convinced, be aiding and affiſting, and in all 
ut this complaint was juſt, and things to be obedient to the autho- 
r verer was the intention of rity of the ſupreme court, as he 
rliament, when the act was — would anſwer at his peril, He was 
ſubject the native inhabitants ordered by the governor-general and 


Bengal to the Britiſh laws. It council, from whom he received his 
s the extenſion of their juriſdic- commiſſion, and who were appoint- 
on by the judges, which had oc- ed by parliament to govern the pro- 
ed all thoſe diſputes, which vinces, not to permit the writs of 
ad at length ariſen to ſucly a the ſupreine court to be executed. 
wht, that the governor-general Difobedience to the one might be 
dd council had thought it neceſ- conſtrued into a capital crime; and 
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ry to interfere, and forcibly to op- to the other | 
le the proceedings of the court, ſubje the pfficer to the ſevereſt ſen- 
dd then to appeal to parliament by tence of a general courtamartial, + 
tion for an act of indemnity. From every view that could be taken 
e took notite of the ſeverity and of the ſtate of affairs in Bengal, it 
juſtice which had been exerched was manifeſt, that they required the 
the ſupreme court in the cafe of immediate attention and confiders-- 
e rajah Nundcomar, who was tion of parliament, ' © © 
mdemned and executed for an at Mr. Boughton Rous ſeconded the 
mmitted many years before the motion, and obſerved, chat the vaſt 
labiſhment of the ſupreme court, importance of the ſubje& now before 
id indicted upon an act that could - the houſe muſt ſtrike eyery man who 
th no reaſon or juſtice be conſtrued reflected, that the Britth parliament 
extend to the Eaſt Indies. He were now about to decide upon the 
ted alſo ſame of the particulars of good government of a.' co Ys. 
Pema cauſe, and pointed out the which was 158,000 ſquare miles in 
reme injuſtice and cruelty of that extent, and inhabited by various 
con, He remarked, that in races and tribes of m; diverfified 
nee of the violent proceed- in their religion, uſages, manners, 
33 of the ſupreme court in the caſe and modes of thinking; nations, 
the rajah of Coſſijur: i, the ut - who were enlightened by ſcience and 
ot anarchy now prevale&SRgn- legiſlation, long before our anceſtors 
l. The governor-ggneral a had emerged from barbariſm. Every 
puncil had found themſelves re- | generous feeling of the members of 
« to the indiſpenſable neceſſity that houſe would be excited, — 
* j they 
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they reflected, that the happineſs of 
ten millions of their fellow-creatures 
now lay at ſtake before them. The 
tative inhabitants of Bengal, Bahar, 
and Oriſſa, complained of the into- 
table violation of their cuſtoms 
and religious obſervances, occaſion- 
ed by the juriſdiction of the Engliſh 
court of judicature lately inſtituted 
amongſt them, ſuch as,was never 
made by any former conquerors, 
and they prayed for the continuance 
of their. —_— laws. A very 
large aud reſpectable body of Britiſh 
ſubjects reſiding in thoſe countries 


had alſo complained of the oppteſ- 


fions of the ſame court ; and the 
overnor-general and council of 

| . acting under the ſanction 
of parliamentary appointment, had 
repreſented to that houſe, that they 


bad been driven to the neceſſity of 


employing a military force to oppoſe 
violent procecdings of the judges, 
and praying to have an indemnity 
for the meaſures which they had 
been obliged to adopt, in order to 
ſecure thoſe dominions which were 
entruſted to their government. All 
/ theſe diſtractions had ariſen from an 
act paſſed in the 13th year of the 
reign of his preſent majeſty. But 
had the powers given to the judges 
by that act been exerciſed with tem- 
per and moderation, had the juriſ- 
diction of the court not been impro- 
perly extended, and had violence 
en avoided where the law was du- 
bious, much good. might have re- 
ſulted. At leaſt, bis majeſty's court 
might have been. leſs obnoxious to 
the India company, to thoſe 
whom the legiſlature had entruſted 
with the adminiſtration of its affairs, 
and to thoſe who live under its pro- 
tection. _ J X 
At the. time when the Act paſl- 
ed, by / which 1 ſupreme court 
Was eſtabliſhed in India, it was the 
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of India were now informed, thi 


graced the government even of thet 


and landholders of the count! 


= 


expectation of many good men, uu 
an Engliſh court of law with ſup 
rior powers would completely rey 
the native inhabitants of Ben 
from 2 and excite the en 
titude of that people. But the on 


ſequences / been far differen 
The introduction of Engliſh lay ly the 


occaſioned a ſcene of univerſal d 
cord, and families had been m 
aſunder by the proceedings of i 
practitioners. The actions and de 
ings of mei between one .anothe, 
formerly done under thoſe idend 
good faith and honpur, which i 
ages had regulated their condib, 
were now to be tried by a ney td 
of rectitude. The ignorant. main 


law was one thing, and that equi 
was another; a diſtinction whichw 
linguiſt could interpret in any lw 
uage of that country. Engi 
ailiffs were ſcattered like locul 
over India, and its inhabitants ye 
dragged down to a diſtance of n 
miles from their friends and funk 
lies; their cuſtoms were diſregath 
ed; their ancient diſtinctions, ci 
and religious, annihilated ; wt 
prince reduced to the level of l 
{laves ; their houſes diſgraced ; tl 
apartments of their women inn 
by ruftians, armed with the warrant 
of the ſupreme court; their temp 
polluted; and ſuch outrages cons 
mitted againſt them, as never db 


Mahometan conquerors. P 
had alſo been iſſued againſt the 
mindars, the hereditary nobility 


and it had been imagined, by ti 
judges of the ſupreme court, ad 
their officers, that men, whole # 
ceſtors hall led forth armies fi 
their own lands, who had exerei 
à civil and criminal juriſdiction, a 
who poſſeſſed a tract of ten 3 tel 

0 a thou 
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duland ſquare miles, would quiet- 
ſubmit to a deſtruction of all the 
nours and dignities, which were 
ſted in them by the conſtitution of 
Mogul empire. But ſo great 
che devotion of the inhabitants 
the zemindars, many of whom 
gbt more properly be termed tri- 
tary princes than proprietors of 
ad, that a general diſcontent 
ong them, and even a revolt, 
ght be the natural conſequence of 
conduct of the Engliſh judges. 
Mr. Rous then made ſome ob- 
rations upon the manner in which 
ancient Romans had governed 
nations whom they conquered. 
all ſubjection of territory conti- 
ous to her own, Rome gave her 
Tn laws, if the people wiſhed to 
eive them, or ſhe allured them 
immunities and honourable di- 
ctions. Thus ſhe aſſimilated all 
e petty ſtates of Italy to her laws 
d manners, till the whole penin- 
la became one nation. But in her 
ſtant conqueſts,ſhe purſued a very 
flerent policy. In theſe ſhe was 
hed to hold the ſupreme govern- 
ent, to poſſeſs the revenues and 
e military power, leaving the in- 
bitants to conduct their internal 
plice by their own native magi- 
ates and laws, and avoiding apy 
lult to the religion or prejudices 
the vanquiſhed. / It would be 
uch better for Great 'Britain to 
tate in this reſpe& the conduct 
th: ancient Romans, than to per- 
in raſh and injudicious attempts 
impoſe the laws of England upon 
e natives of India. 
We need not, Mr. Röus pro- 


Tf. rr !( 


r laws to the inhabitants of Hin- 
ſtan, from any apprehenſion that 
ey were without laws of their own. 
ney were poſſeſſed of laws, and 
nous comments upon them, 


; 
8 
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eded to obſerve, communicate 
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They had laws, and even written 
laws, before our anceſtors became 
known in the annals of hiſtory. 
Their laws were certainly very diſ- 
ſimilar hp, but they were 

ſuitable to their climate and diſpo- 
ſition, and blended in all their inter- 
courſes and concerns of life, and 
they had been handed down to them 
from immemorial uſage. As the 
contingency of events had rendered 


thoſe people ſubject to our dominion, 


we ſhould ſtrive to enjoy the bene- 
fits of it, with the ſmalleſt poſſible 
regret to them. What was it that 
we wanted from the inhabitants of 
India ? We wanted to enjoy-their 
trade, to maintain poſſeſſion of their 
country, and to remain maſters of 
its r venue. We alſo. wanted the 
fidelity and affection of the people, 
to ſupply our armies with recruits, 
and to ſtrengthen us againſt the efforts | 
of our fival powers in Europe. All 
theſe we might obtain, if we would 
only allow the natives of India to go 
on in the track of their forefathers, 
with an undiminithed preſervation of 
all their ancient practices and di- 
inctlions. But if it were even ex- 
pedient to introduce the Britiſh laws 
into India, the difficulty and dan- 
ger of the attempt might reaſonably 
deter us. There were now bout 
five thouſand Britiſh ſubjects in 
Bengal. The natives were former- 
ly eſtimated N Clive at fifteen 
millions: but, ten millions ſeemed 
to be a computation nearer. to the 
truth. Could it then be rational to 
ſuppoſe, that five thouſand men 
would be able to force a ſyſtem upon 
ten millions, which they were dif- 
inclined to receive? or that the na- 
tive troops would aſſiſt in commit- 
ting ſuch à violence upon the feel · 
ings of their countrymen and rela- 
tions? It was not to be expected: 
and it was therefore abſolutely ne- 


G 3 ceſſary, 
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ceſſary, that the Britiſh parliament 
ſhould immediately endeavour to 
redreſs the grievances of the props 
of that country, as the only proba- 
ble means of ſecuring our poſſeſſions 
there, 1 


Lord North concurred in opinion, 


that the petitions, which were the 
preſent ſubject of debate, well de- 
ſerved the ferious attention of the 
houſe. He alſo admitted, that if 
the fa& were true, that the judicial 
and political powers were in arms 
againſt each other in- India, the 
houſe ſhould take meaſures to put an 
end to fo dangerous a conteſt as 
ſoon as poſſible. At the ſame time 
he thought it highly incumbent on 
the houſe to conſider, that the en- 
quiry, on which they were about to 
enter, was of a moſt delicate, nature. 
The conduct of the judges of the 
ſupreme court bf. judicature, and 
the conſtitution of the court, were 


ſo intimately connected, that it was 
hardly poſſible to ſeparate them en- 
tirely. The one, as 1t were, ran into 
the other; and both were o mixed 
and blended, that it would be avery 


difficult matter to pronounce upon 
the conſtitution of the court, without 
in ſome meaſure adverting to. the 
conduct of the judges, It behoved 


- the houſe therefore to ſteer as cau- 


tiouſly as poſſible between theſe two 
objects. To aſcertain facts, tend- 
ing to prove, that the juriſdiction 
itſelf ought either to be aboliſhed 
entirely, put under new reſtrictions, 
'or better defined than it already was, 
might be both expedient and neceſ- 
fary. But it would be unjuſt in the 
extreme to go into a crimination 

much more to a condemnation, o 

the jugges ; who, from the nature 
of the caſe, could not already have 
been heard, as to the facts which 
might come out in the courſe of the 


enquiry, nor could they be heard Jealouſy of the h 


3 


Dürrn ans 


had himſelf h 


k 


now. His lordſhip ſaid, tha h 
| 96 the honour ofbrin 
ing the act into parliament, bywhig 
the ſupreme court of judieature h 
Bengal was eſtabliſhed; but it en 
tainly was not, at the time benz 
was under the conſideration of th 
houſe, either his idea, or that d 
the houſe, that this court of juia 
mw ſhould N the ſource 4 
m » Injuiuce, Or oppreiint 
Much leſs — it meant oY exten 
the Britiſh laws in their unintellg 
ble ſtate throughout that vaſt co 
nent; for unintelligible they mu 
appear to the natives of a couuy 
in which they had never been pry 
mulgated. Neither was it deſigne 
that the ſupreme court ſhould ſb 
low up all other juriſdiction, « 
take away the power of thoſe couny 
to which the perſons, reſident iu ti 
country, had for years been ace 
tomed to reſort; and which A 
been proved, from long experieuy 
fully competent to a ſubſtantul 
miniſtration of juſties, in thoſe cal 
wherein their interference had uſu 
ly been deſired. The ſole yiewt 
4. houſe had been to eſtablik 
court that would hold out «qu 
juſtice to the native, and tothe 
ropean; a court which was mud 
wanted at the time, and ip the 
ſtitution of; which the houk | 
been to a man unanimous ;- on tl 
idea that it was politic, humath 
and juſt, that a court ſo conſt 
ſhould exiſt. His lordſhip conclude 
with aſſenting to the motion mal 
by general Smith, But an ol 
tion, rather curious, was ſtand! 
fir Richard Sutton, He ſaid, dle 
the petitions crimjnated the judge 
and that they were ſent over 1 
out the conſent of the judges, wi 
of itſelf had a very ſuſpicious 4 
pearance, and oy + excite 0 
as 0 © 
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; neſs of the ſtatement of the facts 


d. : 
dle. Wraxall expreſſed his high 
probation of the motion intro- 


to ſee the attention of government 
med more to India than it had 


uced by general Smith; and wiſh- in cuſtoms, and in 


c 
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country ſituated under the tropi 
and the equator, at the danger | 
five thouſand miles; to a count 

totally diſfimilar in religion, in laws, 
clings of every 
nature, and which had been ſo from 

the remoteſt antiquity. This was a 


en, He ſaid, that to whatever conduct which had no precedent in 
art of the empire he directed his the annals of Rome, or of any na- 
jew, excepting India, nothing but tion of antiquity, renowned for po- 
enes of calamity, diſtreſs, and ei- liop and wiſdom, Rome opened 
| commotion, preſented themſelves, her generous arms to all the con- 
der a thouſand various and accy- quered nations; ſhe adopted, with 
lating forms. But in India, vic- a maſculine and conciliating policy, 
ry, glory, commerce, wealth, a all the cuſtoms, religious or. civil, 
Il the reſources of a great nation, of the vanquiſhed provinces ; ſhe re- 
ere viſible, He ' contraſted the ſpected even their prejudices ;. and 
lendour of our arms in that part fhe conſequently was beloved, and 
f the world, with our loſſes and revered, on the banks of the Eu- 
iſgraces in America, But, he re- phrates, as much as on the banks of 

arked, that under this flattering the Arno, or the Tyber. - _ 
d dazzling exterior, lurked a He proceeded to obſerve, that 
houſand hidden ſeeds of- political every conſequence of popular tumult 
iſeaſe and death. He expatiated and inſurrection was now to be 
n the critical and dangerous fitua- dreaded in Bengal; ſo that, unleſs 
on of our affairs in Bengal; and ſome ſpeedy and eiteual remedy 
zpreſſed his diſapprobation of the were applied, that country would 
nnciples on which the Engliſh become a ſcene of maſſacre; Nor 
urt of judicature was originally was it only in Bengal that we were 
ted in that country. The moſt menaced with convulſions and inſure 
tal conſequences, he ſaid, would rections; Madras, he ſaid,” called 
conteſtably reſult from it, if it aloud. for ſome immediate reform. 
ere not timely ſuppreſſed, or at The avowed factions of the nabob, 
aſt limited and reſtricted in its and the rajah of Tanjore, diſtracted 

owers, He remarked on the folly and divided that preſideney. Bom- 
d abſurdity of an ifland, fituated bay, which, after a century of flath 
England was, in the goth degree and inaftivity, had effected ſome 
northern latitude, and on the/ important conqueſts, was menaced 
erge of the Atlantic ocean, whoſe by the Mahrattas, who overhung the 
phabitants, the deſcendants, of ifland, and might ſeverely revenge 
ons, Danes, and Normans) the loſſes they had lately ſuſtained 
arcely yet, in a courſe of ages, on that fide of India, Beſides theſe 
ken able to refine their barbarous , particular evils, other dangers me- 
nſprudence; and to adapt it to- naced India in general. The vaſt. 
der own country; on ſuch a peo- extent of coaſt, from cape Comorin 
e, in the inſolence of conqueſt,-or to the Jagrenaut Pagodas, was inade- 
de ignorance of miſinformation, quately guarded by the military eſtab- 
nſplanting their courts of juſtice, liſhment of Madras, which could not 
d their acts of parliament, to a poſſibly deſend a coaſt of à thouſand 
| : „ 5 —_ 17 
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es in length, if it ſhould ever be the Philippine iſlands, and couldg 
attacked. The Mahrattas, he ſaid, noy all the trade of Canton, andy 
were very powerful, and much to China. Matters being thus cinem 
be dreaded. Hyder Ally, who had ſtanced in the Eaſt Indies, it w 
driven our troops before him in abſolutely neceſſary, that parliany 
1769, and compelled us to ſign an ſhould immediately intertere int 
ignominious peace at the gates of affairs of that country; which, 
Madras, was the friend of France, proper regulations were adoyi 
and was ſtill terrible in arms, though there, might ſtill be rendered a pu 
declined in years, 'The French had ſource of riches and glory to Greg 
a large force in the iſland of Mauri- Britain. After ſome farther 

tius. The Dutch were ſtrong in the motion of general Smith w 
Ceylon, and ſtronger * and at agreed to by the houſe, 

Batavia, The Spaniards occupied W | 


Fae | | * 
' W 
, 2 
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Motion made in the Houſe of C:mmons by Mr. Burke, for Leave to bring i 
again his Bill far the better Regulation of his Majeſty's civil Eflabliſkmn 
and for the Promotion of public Oeconomy, which had been rejected by th 
preceding Parliament. The Motion agreed to. The Bill read the firfl tin 
Debate on the ſecond Reading. The Bill rejected by the Houſe, © + 
oy | | | 


* 


E have ſeen, in the preceding by to the public ſervice.” Ia th 
volume of our work, that a ſpeech by which he introduced thy 

plan of reform in the conſtitution of motion, Mr. Burke obſerved, thi 
| ſeveral parts of the public economy, he had been encouraged again u 
which was communicated to part. ropoſe his plan of ceconomy to the 
ment by a gentleman of diſtinguiſh- houſe, in conſequence of the von 
ed abilities, and uncommon powers paſſed on the 6th of April, 17% 
of eloquence, and which was highly by which it was declared, that the 
and deſervedly applauded, was, not- influence Gf the crown had increaſe, 
withſtanding, after much debate, was increaſing, and ought'to-be Gb 
rejected by the houſe, That gentle- miniſhed : that it was competent 
man, however, as a new parliament that houſe to examine and cori 
was now aſſembled, reſolved to make abuſes in the expenditure of the 
another effort in favour of national ; civil liſt revenues, as well as it 
ceconomy. Accordingly, on the every other branch of the publie 
15th of February, Mr. Burke mov- venue, whenever it ſhould 15 
ed, . That leave be given to bring expedient to the wiſdom of the houl 
in a bill, for the better regulation ſo to do; and that it was the duty 
of his majeſty's civil eſtabliſhment, of that houſe to provide, as far x 
and of certain public offices; for might be, an immediate and efec 
the limitation of penſions, and the tual redreſs of the abuſes complat 
ſuppreſſion of certain uſeleſs, expen- ed of in the petitions | arg to 
ſive, and inconvement* places; and that houſe from the different oon 
for applying the monies ſaved there» ties, cities, and towns of the = 


+. 


\m, He conſidered theſe reſolu- 
ons, which had been made in the 
ſt ſeſſion of the laſt parliament, as 
raluable legacy bequeathed to the 
blic, and an atonement for the 
iminal ſervility which had marked 
4 ſtigmatized their previous con- 
& The people of this country 
d a right to expect from their pre- 
nt repreſentatives that which was 
clared to be neceſſary by their 


art of the country, had declared, 


pmy were requiſite to the exiſtence 
the ſtate, and that the influence 


Wd alarming in its extent. The 
prtance ; for it was by means of 


It was 
e my and created power ; in- 
ence and profuſion were mutually 
pendant on each other, and by 
der joint force and aſſiſtance were 
Ipported and increaſed, Thy peo- 
le had declared the neceſſity of di- 


avagance were increaſed. 


ndered the two houſes of parlia- 
ent acceſſary to the power of the 
own, inſtead of being a balance 
duinſt it. It was the duty of a wiſe 
vilature to liſten to the applica- 


e Like a ſkilful-phyſician, they 
ere to feel the pulſe of the patient, 
d having diſcovered the ſeat 

de nature of the diſorder, they were 
apply the remedy. They were not 
with. hold it, becauſe the people 
fre patient under ſuffering, or bo 
uſe they were elamorous. They 


Ito the conſtitution, and the ſtate 
"ons, they were to apply the re- 


dy at the proper ſeaſon, When 
de petitions yere preſented to the 
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redeceſſors. The people, from w_ | 


at retrenchment and public ceco- / 


the crown was become dangerous 
| obje&t was of the moſt ſerious im- 


is influence that profuſion and ex- 


iniſhing that influence, which had 


us and the complaints of the peo 


fre to ſtudy the temper, to look 


the governed; and, watching their 


4 4 


houſe, in the laſt parliament, the 
were general meetings of the people 
in every county and city of the 
kingdom: they were legal and grave 
in their deportment ; they were 
ceable and loyal. Some men in 
that houſe had, indeed, pretended 
to charge them with illegality in 
their proceedings, and had 1 
that theſe publie meetings tended to 
diſorder, and were unfit to be ſuf- 
fered. Without entering into any 
refutarion of a charge which he con- 
ſidered as ill founded and ridiculous, 
he would only ſay, that whether 
they were ſo or not, it became a 
wiſe and prudent legiſlature to at- 
tend to the reality and the body of 
the complaint, and not to the form or 
the irregularity in which it was made. 
He proceeded to obſerve, that the 
plan of ceconomy which be had be- 
fore propoſed, and which he was 
now again defirous of offering to the 


conſideration of parliament, was in 


perfect conformity with the general 


wiſhes of the people: It was a plan 
by which there would ariſe a ſaving 
to the public of at leaſt two handed 
thouſand pounds a year. But what 
he valued more than all this ſaving, 
was, the deſtruction of an undue in- 
fluence over the minds of fifty mem- 
bers of parliament in both houſes. 
The plan had been received by the _ 
miniſter in the laſt parliament with 
apparent approbation. He paid com- 


pliments to the principle, but he 


oppoſed it by detail. At firſt, 
crowded houſes were ſeen in every 
ſtage of the buſineſs, and there was 
an appearance of - conviction on the 
minds of men. They had no objec- 
tion to the abſtract and general pro- 
poſitions, but when they came down 
to ſpecific reform, they left him and 
his cauſe. The ſqueamiſhneſs of 
the houſe was ſuch, that after ſwal- 


lowing thoſe parts of the plan againſt 


which 
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which ſomething might plauſibly latter he muſt ever deny to be cid 
have been urged, in reſpect to the neceſſary or juſtifiable : for they * 
uſe, the ſhew, or the antiquity of fluence of wiſdom and virtue wal q 
4Y the offices to be aboliſhed, they ob- always lead to wife and virtuou ua | 0 
jected to other parts, for which the ſures, but that of corruption to vn 
+ moſt ingenious advocate could not rupt ones. The laſt was the ins 
advance an argument. They firſt . ence of bribery, and deſerved til 
dwindled off from one queſtion, and called by no other name. Ty 
then filently ſtole away from an- power of diſtributing places, py 
ther, till at laſt the whole was per- ſions, and honours, having ben 
mitted to moulder and ſhrink imper- always in the hands of governnen, 
ceptibly from the view, and he was was confounded by many with tif 
obli - after much fatigue, and idea of government itſelf; and 
no fucceſs, to give it up, with the was thought that the one could wi... 
mortify ing reflection, that his own ſubſiſt without the other; and cok c 
labours, and thoſe of the houſe, had quently, that the power of the far 
. produced no benefit to his oguntry. was weakened by a diminution of ſuc 
Mr. Burke . inſtruments. They miſtook the eng 
that it had been formerly advanced, luments of government for gore 
in favour of that court influence which ment itſelf, and conſidered it asa men 
it was the object of his bill to dimi- cabinet, containing a cheſt of du 
niſh, That ſuch a principle was ers filled with ſweet things. Tobe in 
neceſſary for the ſupport of govern- fluenced by an admiration of wilds 
ent; and that it was the aim of and virtue, was to poſſeſs theſe qu 
dur conſtitution to give in influence lities ; but the influence of bribey 
what was loſt in prerogative.” He he confidered to be as perniciou 
was very willing ſo far to mit that freedom as open force. It wat 
doctrine, as to allow that no miniſ- common remark, that all free cou 
ter would be uniformly ſupported tries were corrupted by , bnber, 
without ſome kind of influence: When virtue, which was the ſpini 
for ſuch was the diverſity of human of commonwealths and of all fi 
opinion, that no abilities could al- ſtates, was gone, liberty could 10 
ways convince and guide without long ſurvive. A few were boug 
ſome bias in favour of the ſpeaker. to impoſe ſlavery on their fellow-lud 
But there were different kinds of in- jets, and the price paid. for th 
fluence; one kind of influence, for ſervices was the only difference dend ret. 
inſtance, was that derived from ſu- tween a ſtate poſſeſſing the forms n 
perior wiſdom, and virtue, which freedom, and one openly deſpoie...;.. 
never failed to inſpire reverence and An undue influence preyed on WG... 
reſpect, and by the exerciſe of which very vitals of. a conſtitution, Wi: erer 
any miniſter might command ſup- eat up the entrails, while the own - 
ort. Another kind was derived ward parts remained, Noth eſte 
rom the Power of diſtributing ha- could be more oppoſite, to good bud 
nours and emoluments ; and this vernment, than a government We. pon 
might be employed with equal ſuc- court "influence. Government orig 
ceſs in any hands, good or bad. intended for the promotion of n e hop 
The former of theſe influences he intereſt of the empire at large, Meant | 
, readily admitted to be neceſſary to not for the advautage of the run. ; 
the ſupport of government, but the Government was as di 1 
e at 


onſide 
reatur 
d, an 
wou 
vght 
viſe 
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aces, a3 ſervices were different 
om ſalaries. It was the nature of 
Auence to produce a ſupine neg- 
vence in government. Influence 
drew government afleep, and it 
metimes awoke by fits and ſtarts, 
ter it had relaxed the ſteady reins 
virtue, into acts of the greateſt 
velty and ferocity. It led to 
jarchy and confuſion. By influ- 
ce and anarchy together, a mor- 
fication was always produced, 
hich was at laſt cut away. by the 
Warp knife of deſpotic power. 
Sundry other arguments were 
rged by Mr. Burke in favour of 
is motion: he maintained, that if 
he members of that houſe. confi- 
red themſelves as the repfEfenta- 
ves and agents of the people; they 
ere has by every tie of honour, 
d of virtue, to promote a plan of 
jational oeconomy, and eſpecially 


r 


„ 
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nlive war, when one foreign ene- 
y ſucceeded to another, and when 
be guilty raſhneſs of miniſters had 


s. If the members of that houſe 
onſidered themſelves as the mere 


d, and dependent on the court, 
would ſtill be their duty, and 
ught to be their inclination, to 
miſe the ſovereign to ceconomy 
 retrenchment, A plan of œco- 
omy would advance the real in- 
frets even of the prince: it would 
table him to make his war a war 
{ exertion, that his peace might be 
nourable and ſecure ; and if he 


ould be the better able to retain 
us power, and to make a.ſplendid 
forifion for his numerous off: ring. 
© hoped that the houſe; if they 
neant to give countenance and at- 
atop to his plan of economy, 


. 


\ 


the time of a dangerous and ex- 


agued contending ſtates againſt / 


reatures of the crown, conſtituted, 


veſted himſelf of profuſion, he - 


— 
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would do it with fairneſs and ean- 
dour, and not, with infidious re- 
pect in its outſet, tempt ĩt to a death 
of {low and lingering torture. He 
ſolicited the miniſter, if he meant- 
hoe ee to give a death-ſtroke 
to his plan, to ſave him and the 
houſe much fatigue, and the nation 
much anxiety and diſappointment, 
by ſtrangling it in its birth, and to 
be, at leaſt tor one day in his life, a 
decifive miniſter, \ . 
The motion was ſeconded by Mr. 
Duncombe ; after which Lord 
North m and- aid, that he would 
very candidly declare, that his opi- 
al on the beck was not at 7 
altered from what he entertained the 
laſt year, and that though he did 
not diſapprove of the plan in toto, 
yet the parts which appeared to him 
to be proper to be adopted, bore ſo 
ſmall a compariſon with the whole 
of the very comprehenſive ſcheme, - 
that he ſhould be obliged to oppoſe 
it in ſome future ſtage of the bill. 
But he did not think it would, be 
decent or candid for him, upon his 
own private opinion, to ſet his face 
againſt the bill in its firſt ſtage, by 
oppoſing its introduction, fince there 
were many new members in the 
houſe, who, though they might 
have a general knowledge of the 
ſubject, could not be properly in- 
formed upon it, to determine what line 
of conduct to purſue, until the firſt 
reading of the bill, when he pre- 
ſumed that the honourable-gentle- 
man with whomit originated, would 
move the houſe to order it to be 
rinted, by which means the mem - 
rs would be put in poſſeſſion of all 
the neceſſary information; and then 
his lordſhip added, it would become 
his duty to ſuggeſt ſuch objections 
and obſervations to the houſe, as 


might occur to him. N 
; + thi 
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then reſolved, that leave be given 
to bring in the bill on the 19th of 
that month. Fo | 

On the ſame day the duke of 
Bolton moved, in the houſe of 
peers, that the lords ſhould be ſum- 
moned, on a future day, to take 
into conſideration the cauſes of the 
capture of the Eaſt and Weſt India 
fleets in the preceding Auguſt ; but, 


after ſome debate, his grace's mo- 
tion was withdrawn. ‚ 


On the 19th of the month, Mr. 
Burke's bill was read the firſt time ; 
but on the 26th, when a motion 
was made for its being read the 
ſecond time, it was oppoſed by Mr. 
De Grey, who obſerved, that he 
viewed it as a bill the principle of 
which would be more injurious than 
the object would be. beneficial, 
If economy were the only. purpoſe 
of the bill, it would be impertinent 
in him, or in any man, to fay a bord | 
againſt it. The neceſſity was evi- 
dent? ceconomy was at all times 
uſeful and proper ; but in the pre- 
fent ſituation of this country, in- 
- volved in a moſt expenſive and ca- 
lamitous war, it was peculiarly and 

eſſentially neceſſary. But ceconomy 
was not to be purchaſed at the ex- 
pence of principle ; it was not to be 
procured by the violation of ſacred 
Tights ; he was not willing to com- 
mit outrage to find reſource, por io 
deſtroy the conſtitution to ſave the 
country. It was on this ground 
that he muſt oppoſe it; he diſap- 
proved of the means by which the 
end was to be procured. The bill 


jects of the reform, as well as the 
manner of carrying the plan into 
execution, ſo far as the plan ex- 
tended; the whole ſyſtem therefore 
was before the houſe ; and Wing 
thus enabled to compare the princi- 
ple with the object, the means with 
5 Ss 8 


* 


regard to the firſt of theſe objet 


doubt. 


inted out and connected the ob- 
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the end, he confidered the one 
charged with much more injuy, 
than the other could be produtiy 
of benefit. The bill coupled ty 
objects, which, in his opinia 
ought to have been kept ſepam 
and diſtinct; the reſumption of 4 
part of the civil liſt, and the reg 
lation of the public offices. Wig 


he ſhould ſpeak of it with thew 
moſt delicacy, becauſe he thougy 
that nothing but the laſt ſtaged 
$0934" neceſſity could juſtify th 
ouſe in applying to a remedy 

ſacred. That the, houſe was cow 
petent to inquire into, and cori 
all abuſes in the public expenditur, 
and in the management of the m 
ney granted by parliament for the 
ſervices of the ſtate, was beyond y 
It was an inherent, funds 
mental right, veſted by the conf 
tution in the legiflature. But that 
the civil Jiſt revenue was to be 
ranked under that head, and tos 
included under the ſame power, un 
a queſtion. which yet remained tolx 
tried: a queſtion on which i 
truſted the houſe would not be ore 
anxious to determine. The civillif 
revenue of the crown was grantel 
by parliament in the moſt ſolem 
and ſubſtantial form, and granted 
the ſame time for purpoſes donſti 
tional and neceſſary. To reſum 
that grant could not be dons, in hi 
opinion, without the violation of.4 
ſolemn engagement; an engagemen 
which had been made with the bel 
of motives, after the moſt /lenow 
deliberation. The houſe had nd 
at any time interfered with the pn 
purſe. Even the ſecret committee 

of 1741 had held it ſacred, Tit 

act for eſtaBliſhing the king's cl 

liſt paſſed in the rſt year of ent! 

reign, and was granted to him i 

life: 800, oool. per annum had ben 
granni 


r · 
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anted to his preſent majeſty at the as ſecure and permanent as freehold 
\mencement of his reign ; and eſtates, When penſions or places 
augmentation of 100,000. a were beſtowed on individuals, as re- 
ar had fince been made, alſo wards for meritorious ſeryices, or 
inted for life. Such was the bar- tributes due to extraordinary talents, 
in made with his majeſty in lieu he could not but conſider them as 
the crown lands. The fit time ſacred property, not-incident to re- 
have agitated ſuch a queſtion as ſumption, nor within the controul 

e preſent, was, When this additi- of parliament ; until they had firſt 
| ſum was defired ; but while declared and provided by a ſpecial 
words * for life“ ſtood in theſe ſtatute, that their grants of places 
b, he ſhould never confider the and penſions for life meant to con- 
il liſt in any other point of view, tinue in force no longer than the 
in that of ſacred private property; parliament neige It was a 
much ſo.as the eſtate of any pri- reſumption whichꝭ the houſe could 
e gentleman. A penſion bill had not make either with decency or 
en propoſed to the houſe, and re- juſtice. | 8 
ted, becauſe it tended to break Mr. De Grey then progpocer fp 

2 engagements of. parliament ; obſerve, that the influence of the 
auſe it tended to reſume: that crown had been ſpoken of, as too 
hich had been granted, under formidable for the liberties of the 
lemn faith, for a certain time. ple: but this was ſaid without 
he dignity of the crown was con- being proved. It ſhould alſo be 
ted with its independence; but remembered, that a ſum very litt| 
the reſumption required by the inferior to that with which the 
|, the®parliament rendered the crown was now inveſted, was granted 
own dependent upon that houſe; at the time of the Revolution; and 
ſituation at once humiliating and which, without doubt, after the 
conſtitutional, The obiect of re- molt - mature deliberation, was 
mption ſhould at leaſt be adequate eſteemed to be no more than equal 
the injury; but in this caſe it to the power of prerogative which 
ps not ſo. The ſaving propoſed had been aboliſhed, Seven hun- 
the reduction of offices and of dred thouſand pounds were grant - 
aces was immaterial, when con- ed at that time; and at two 
lered as a public object, and when different periods fince, parlia- 
mpared with the expenditure and ment had recognized the grant. 
e neceſſities of the ſtare. At a and added two hundred thouſand 
ne when we were obliged, by po- pounds to the original ſum. This 
ical neceſſities, to go into great, was confirming the idea of the in- 
dd indeed enormous expences, it dependence of the crown; and it 
as A trifling confideration, that by tookp away, in his opinion, the 
e reduction of a great number of power of reſumption, 11 might be 
aces and 2 a ſaving ſhould confidered, as a queſtion not of 
made of 200, oool. a year. This power, nor of right, but a queſtion 
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s not a ſufficient reaſon for vio- of propriety. The houſe ſhould 
ting the property of individuals, inquire, whether the object was 
uch had been rendered ſacred by adequate to the end; whether the 

5 of parliament, and conſidered reſumption was a thing which would 
/ themſelves, aud bythe world, tobe produce valuable retrenchments, 


_ without 
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the houſe had recorded the fact; 
4, if they had not done ſo, yet 
ry ſerious mind now yieldes an 
eſt confeſſion of the truth of it. 
Was neceſſary to the reputation 
the houſe, that they ſhould on 
+ occaſion afſert the right, and 
vince the world that they would 
the duty of parliament, The 
urs againſt them. It was ſaid, 
n they were ſhamefully corrupt 
t they were the creatures of the 
iſter ; and inſtead of being the 
ſtirutional guardians of the peo- 
were their worſt enemies; and 
tthey were at once the creators, 
the creatures of influence. It 
; excecdingly becoming the Houſe 
Commons, and every pational 
ably, to attend to the ſuſpi- 
pus that were formed of their con- 
& and to endeavour to cruſh 
m, by removing the cauſe. It 
their duty to ſet a virtuous and 
honourable example of retrench- 
ut; by which public ſpirit 
puld be fortified, and the nation 
united in one common idea of 
nmon intereſt, It was their d 
point out this conduct to their 


* reign, ſince it was neceflary to 
1 84 ''ue hignity and grandeur, that 


ſhould teach by example, how 
lacrifice private enjoyments to 
lic welfare; that he ſhould ſhew 
ſubjects, that he took an intereſt 
their ſufferings ; that he called 
jon them for no exeryion to which 
was not anxious to contribute, 
that he would partici 
ir ſufferings as well as in their 
els. Such, conduct would be 
means of general conciliation.z 


it, and would unite the ſovereign 
ith his ſubjects ; and ſuch conduct 
0 their duty and their intereſt 
opt, | nos 


would reſtore character to partia- _ 


* 


4 _ rar — wn it 
was hi unbecming, as well as 
an Boer to arte 


erown, and reduce the ſovervign tu 
a ſtate of humiliating dependeney. 


It derogated from the dignity of the 


crown, and was a meaſure that 


would betray the weakneſs more 


than the policy of the country. He 


t to 
ſeize on the civil liſt revenue of tha 


2 


would never conſent to outrage the 


ſovereign with a requiſition of his 
fortune. If retrenchments were to 


be made in the royal houſhold, they 


ought to be lefr to the vol 

ſurrender of the crown. If ſuch 
meaſures were proper, they ought 
to originate with the crown iefelf, 
That houſe ought not to prevent 
the exerciſe of royal benevolence, 
It was at once ungracious and im- 


proper, to enter into the royal 


apartments, and new-model the ar- 
rangements of ſtate, The civil liſt 


revenue had been granted by parlia: 
ment for an adequate conſideration, 


and upon an honourable-and advan- 
tageous bargain, 'To reſume it 


would be a breach of fidelity, as well 
uty as — no attack upon the erown. 


Nugent declared himſelf to 


be a warm and zealous friend te 


— economy, without which, 
was fully perſuaded, this coun- 
try could not be ſaved. Q conomy, 
in odr public expenditure, was as 
neceſſary as firmneſs and wiſdom in 
our councils, or as valour and con- 
duct in our expeditions and enter- 
prizes. But it did not follow, that 
parliament ſhould embrace every 
cxconomical project that was offer 
wever plaufibly introduced, hows 
ever reſpectable the quarter from 


which it came. He had a 


high eſteem for the honourable gon - 


tlerhan by whom the bill was intro- 
duced ; he.was convinced of his 
integrity, and of his love of his 

A | country; 


— 
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country ö and that his abilities, 


eat as they were, were not ſupe- 
— his — But he did = 
approve of his bill, The object of 
wh bill was to introduce an uncon- 
ſtitutional innovation ; and to re- 
ſume from the crown what had been 
ſolemnly granted to his Majeſty for 


life. Would that houſe conſent to 


degrade the ſovereign, diminiſh the 
luſtre of the crown, and reduce his 
Majeſty to a worſe ſituation than 
that of any pnvate gentleman in 
the kingdom ? Would they de- 
prive him of the management of his 
income, and put him into the ſitu- 
ation of a minor, by obliging him 


to ſubmit to the tutelage of parlia- 


ment ? 'The bill interfered with 
the privy purſe, and took away the 
independency of the crown. To 
admit it to paſs, would be to reduce 
his Majeſty to the condition of a 
mere titular monarch, a king with- 
out power, a king but in name, 
like the king of Poland; or a ſo- 


vereign like the doge of Venice, 


altogether dependent on others, and 


ſubject to their capricious controul. 


Such a meaſure would eſſentially 
wound and injure the conſtitution; 


for each branch of the legiſlature, 


each of the three eſtates, ought᷑ to 


- have its ſhare of independency ; 


and ſurely the firſt eſtate, that which 


was clothed with the ſupreme exe - 


cutive power, ſhould never be ren- 
dered leſs - glorious, leſs independ- 
ent, than the other two. The real 
beauty and excellence of our con- 
ſtitution, ſo much admired and en- 
vied, was its nice equipoiſe, that 
equal balance, which gave it ſtabi- 
lity, and at once ſecured the crown 
in its legal rights, and the people 
in their freedom and immunities. 
But the preſent bill went directly to 


move the balance, and to deſtroy 


* 


the equipoiſe. 


a 


* 


Mr. William Pitt, ſon to thily 
celebrated earl of Chatham & 
who * to inherit not only 
name, but the genius of his 
now roſe, for the firſt time, aui 
lighted the houſe with an eloqug 
ſpeech in favour of the bill, & 
vered in a very. graceful mat 
and with uncommon energy, K 
began with declaring, that um 
ſubject of ſo much importance wy 
under diſcuſſion in that houſe, 
thought it the duty of every n 
ber of, parliament to ſpeak his i 
timents upon it ; that his conſity 
ents might be able to form a ju 
ment how far he was likely to pu 
a faithful repreſentative, and yh 
ther he avowed himſelf a true fai 
to the liberties of the people, & 
meant to uphold the influence of th 
crown, in its preſent increaſed u 
dangerous extent. He obſene 
that he perfectly approved of a ſe 
timent which had been thrown out 
by a gentleman who oppoſed thy 
bill, that ſuch a plan of economy 
as that propoſed by the bill ſhoul 
have originated with the crown 
ſelf. It ought to have come from 
his Majeſty's miniſters. It woull 
have come with more grace, | 
would have come with more bene 
to the public ſervice, if it had ſpruny 
from the royal breaſt, His Mojo 
miniſters ought. to have come 10 
ward, and propoſed a reduction it 
the civil liſt, and thereby given tht 
people the conſolation of knowing, 
that their ſovereign participated 
the ſufferings of the empire, ul 
preſented an honourable exampled 
retrenchment in an hour of genen 
difticulty, They ought to bart 
conſulted the glory of their roi 
maſter, and ſeated him in the heart 
of his people, by abating from mig: 


nificence what was due to necellity. 
' Inſtead of waiting for the flow 1 
que 


* 
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eſt of a buithened people, they 
11d have courted popularity by a 
untary ſurrender of uſeleſs reve- 
Far more agreeable would it 
e been to that houſe to accede, 
to. propoſe ; much more 
aßng to have obſerved the free 
rciſe of royal bounty, than to 
ke the appeal, and point out 
at was right, or what was neceſ- 
y. But if the miniſtry failed to 
this; if they interfered between 


5 benignity of the ſovereign, and 
* diſireſſcs of his people, and 
1 ed the tide of royal ſympathy, 


$ that a reaſon why the houſe of. 
mmons, his Majeſty's public 
n{ellors, ſhould deſiſt from a 


lings of the ſovereign, ſo appli- 
ic to the wants and diſtreſſes of 
people? The natural berefi- 
ce of the royal heart would be 
tied by the ſeaſonable remit- 
ce ; and it was ſurely no — 4 
it becauſe the e . failed to 
theit duty, the- houſe ſhould 
iſe to attend to theirs, It had 
n agreed on all hands, that the 
bens under which the. people 
bancd, burthens that were more 
ely to be increaſed than dimi- 
d, were of a degree of preſ- 
ethat was ſcarcely tolerable ; and 
it every man, who pointed out a 
dicable mode of relief, would 


* erve well of his country. The 
* now before the houſe met this 
. 1 completely ; its effect would be 
r its operation eaſy. What 
e hat it aimed at? Not th 
— ing from the crown any one ne- 


Ilary part of its expence ; not the 


— ndyment of what was uſefal, or 
carl at was honourable ; not the 
mag. aleſt degradation of its glory; 


ta mere curtailment of uſeleſs 
gentry, of empty ſhew, and idle 
** It was undoubtedly an un- 
1782 
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aſure ſo congenial to the paternal 


| guarding the 


* 
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pleaſant thing for that houſe to take 


any ſtep, that tended to leſſen the 
income of his Majeſty, Attached 


to the perſon of the ſovereign, by 


principles of the trueſt loyalty, and 
the pureſt affection, they could not, 
with ſenſations of comfort and eaſe, 
proceed with a bill of ſuch a nature 
as that which was now before the 
houſe. But then it ſhould be re- 
membered, that their conſtituents 


were paying enormous taxes, that 


the national diſtreſs was generally 
felt, and that the extreme neceſſity 
of the times called upon the crown 
to take its ſnare in the public - miſ+ 
fortunes, - and to contribute ſome- 
thing at leaſt towards the public ex- 
pence. He had ever confidered it 
to be the duty of a member of par- 
liament, to watch over and guard 


jealous, and an unabating attention 
and aſſiduity; but the firſt of all the 
duties of a member of that houſ- 
was the duty of watching over an 
roperty of his con- 
ituents. Would they then Ly 
themſelves worthy of the con 
of the —_ if they readily ac- 
ceded to every new impoſt that was 
propoſed by the miniſter, without 
taking one ſtep at leaſt to convince 
them, that at the ſame time that 
they thought themſelves bound to 
conſent to. farther additions to the 
national burthens, they took eſpecial 
care, that the crown ſhould partici. 
pate in che expences of the war, 
and that the royal income ſhould 
ſuffer in ſome proportion to the di- 
minution of income daily experi- 


the liberties of the people with a | 


enced by his Majeſty's ſubjects. 


Excluſiyely of the general claim 
upon the houſe, to adopt the bill 
on the ground of juſtice to their 
conſtituents, the petitions, that had 
been preſented laſt year, pointed the 
meaſure out as immediately agreea- 

H | 2 ble 
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ble to the ſentiments of the people; 
and ſurely no man would be hardy 
enough to aſſert, that when the peo- 
ple petitioned parliament in a peace- 
able and conſtitutional manner, it 
became that houſe to diſregard their 
prayers. One great object of all 
the petitions which had been pre- 
ſented, was, a recommendation of 
ceconomy in the public expendi- 
ture; and one great object of the 
preſent bill was, to carry into effect 
the wiſhes* of the peop y intro- 
ducing a ſubſtantial ſyſtem of œco- 
nomy. Beſides the benefits which 
would reſult from the bill in this 
reſpect, it had another object ſtill 


more important, and that was, the 


8 reduction of the influence of the 


crown; an influence, which was 
the more to be dreaded, becauſe 
more ſecret in its attacks, and more 
concealed in, its operations, than 
the power of prerogative, | 
Mr. Pitt then adverted to the ob- 
* that had been made to the 
ill, that the ſaving propoſed by it 
was a matter of trifling conſidera- 
tion, when meaſured bytthe neceſſi- 
ties, or the expences of the time. 
It propoſed to — no more than 
200, oool. a year into the public 
coffers, and that ſum was in- 
ſignificant, in the public pat? ran 
when compared with the millions 
we ſpend. This was ſurely the moſt 
fingular and unaccountable ſpecies 


of reaſoning that ever was attempt- 


ed in any aſſembly. The calami- 
ties Gl 

benefited by economy ; our ex- 
pences were ſo enormous, that it 
was ridiculous to attend to little 
matters of account. We have ſpent 
ſo many millions, that thouſands 
are beneath our conſideration. We 
were obliged to ſpend ſo much, 


that it was fooliſh to think of ſaving * 


0 * 


deur, the dignity, and the luſm 


he criſis were too great to bE*Fence that there was between 
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any. By ſuch ſtrange 1 
this, had the excellent bill no 
fore the houſe been oppoſed, 
it had alſo been aid, tha; 


hon, 
king's civil liſt was an irreſum t © 
parliamentary grant, and it d of 
even been compared to a prin who 
freehold, The weakneſs of | preſe 
arguments was their beſt reſury tizen 
It was true, that parliament ber 
made the grant of the eivil lit bted 
nue ſpecially for his Majeſy\ f as | 
But for what 4purpoſe Was- to tl 
Was it merely for his” Mijh e 0 


private uſe ? No man, be uu 
fident, would venture to afſerty 
ſuch thing. The civil liſt rex 
was granted to his Majeſty ut 
executive part of the ſtate, to 
port the government, to pay | 
judges, to pay the other gr 
officers, and to maintain the gn 


the crown, in which every one 
his ſubjects had an intereſt, I 
Majeſty, in fact, was the truſte 
the public, ſubject to parliament 
ſuperviſion ; and though tut 
was a harſh term, ſurely no u 
would ſay, that it was any dez 
dation to a Britiſh /prince to beu 
der the guardianſhip of à Britihpa 
liament. The patliament had ms 
the grant, and undoubtedly hal 
right to reſume it, when the net 
ſity of affairs rendered ſuch a1 
ſumption ſo neceſſary as it wi 
preſent. It would be anunpleala 
taſk to inveſtigate the great difk 


wealth of the empire when that 

enue was granted, and the weak 
at the preſent time. It would ſen 
however, to ſnew, that the ſum 
revenue which was neceſfary t0 
ſupport of the common dignity 
crown. and people at that um 
ought now to be reduced, 48 U 
pu 


* 
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ze neceſſities had increaſed, 
people who granted that reve- 
under the circumſtances of the 
fon, were juſtified in reſuming 
t of it, under the pores de- 
1 of an altered ſituation. n 
whole, he entirely approved of 
preſent bill; he felt himſelf, as 
tizen of this country, and a 
ber of that houſe, highly 
bted to the author of it ; 
33 he conſidered it as eſſen- 
to the being and the indepen- 
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in upon the dignity of the crown, 
or the honour of the nation ; but 
a great and beautiful arrangement 
of office, calculated to ornament 
the cqurt, inſtead of degrading it. 
It deſtroyed the underwood of gran- 
deur, the buſhes under which the 
ſerpent of influence lurked, and 
from which, unſeen, it ſtung and 
tainted. the dignity of the conſtitu- 
tion, It cut away the-contami- 


nating excreſcences, and by this 


means it fructiſied, inſtead of in- 


e of his country, he would juring the tree itſelf, It gave ſtabi- 


it the moſt determined ſup- 


ſr, Wraxall oppoſed the bill, 
\boured to prove, that the in- 
ce of the crown ought not to 
Iminiſhed,. He maintained, that 
e Revolution prerogative was ab- 
ed; and he confidered the in- 
ice of the crown as being v 


perly introduced in its ſtead. 


declaimed on the great danger 
popular encroachments, and de- 
ratic violence; and ſaid, that 
e who loved the Engliſh 

and their liberties, moſt 4 
round the throne. They muſt 
nd it from all attackgy as well 
Innovating projects of danger- 
but well-meaning theoriſts, 
com the open aſſaults of its 
red enemies, or otherwiſe the 
Ittution itſelf would fall; for 
lability of the throne and the 


o of the people were inſe- 
able. ä 


ord Maitland complimented Mr. 
le, and his bill, in high terms, 
ad, that he was, perhaps, the 
man in the country whoſe pow- 
were equal to ſo ſyſtematic and 
ous a reform, He had con- 
ed liberality with intereſt, He 
made it policy to be generous. 
as no little, narrow, wretc 

ne of retrenchment, breaking 


L 


— 


— 


lity to power, by relieving it from 
the burthens by which it was op- 
preſſed. It was calculated to ſtrip 
off the poiſonous ſhirt with which 

the Hercules of the conſtitution 
was inveſted, and in which he la- 
boured in all the agonies of death. 
Economy was the remedy to which 
we maſt apply. It was the ſovereign 
ſpecific, by which we might yet avert 
the conſequencgs of conſumptive de- 
cline. Thoſe who objected to the pre- 
ſent bill did in fact declare, that œco- 
nomy was not neceſſary, or not pro- 


per, and that corrupt influence ought 


to be maintained. It was idle and 
abſurd | to diſpute the exiſtence of 
undge influence, which could not 
be ſeriouſly doubted: of, by any man 
in that houſe. It had been the infa- 
mous taſk of the miniſters to bribe © 
thoſe men whom they could not 
perſuade. The mad and ruinous 
American war had exhauſted our 
reſources ; but the inſinuating pow- 


ers of corruption were ſtill employed 


to induce parliament to conſent to a 
continuance of that war. Thoſe; 
men, who had acted without ſyſtem 
in the operations of government, 
had been both ingenious and ſue- 
ceſsful in the management of par- 
liament. Such was now the ſtate of 
corruption, that no man could hve 
and think in this country, without 
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ſuch irrefragable proofs preſſing} on 
his feelings every moment, as muſt 
neceſſarily convince him, however 
mcredulous, of this truth, that the 


influence of the crown had enor- 


moully increaſed ; and rhat man 
muſt be under an extraordinary de- 
lufion, who could really ſuppoſe, 
that it ought not to be diminiſhed. 
As to the preſent bill; though it 


was calculated to remove corrupt 
Influence, it had no tendency to 


leflen the honourable power of the 


trown, If the ſovereign poſſeſſed 


EIN 8 - of 


Debate in the Houſe of Commons, on Motions made By Mr: Sheridan, ni 
to the Employment of the Military. in the Suppreſſion of Riots, wit 
thority from the Civil Magiftrate, and to the Police of the Ciy ell 

A Requifition made by the Minifter, for uf*ward; of Tun 

Millions for the Service of the current Tear. The Requiſition am 
Oppoſition made in both Houſes to the Terms of the Minijit''s 

Proteſt againft it in the Honſe of Peers, 4 | | 


minſter. 


Auth. 


OWEVER neceſſary might be 


the interference of the mili- 


tary, in the ſuppreſſion of thoſe 
daring outrages which took place in 


the metropolis in the year 1780, 


there were many who conſidered the 
exertion of that power, without any 
authority from the civil magiſtrate, 


as a very dangerous precedent ;. and 


who were ſolicitous to prevent an 


ill conſequences reſulting from it 


in future. It was from ſuch views 


as theſe, that, on the 1ſt of March, 


the three following motions were 
made in the Houſe of Commons 
by Mr. Sheridan, 
1. 'Fhat the military force» en- 
truſted to his majeſty by parliament, 
cannot juſtifiably be applied to the 
diſperſing illegal and tumultuous 
aſſemblies of the 8 without 


waiting for directions from the civil 


people; if he and they were h 


5 


3 
H AN 
the confidence, and the love 


together by the bonds of 5 
thetic regard and affection, they 
crown would be more ſplendid, 
poſſeſs more luſtre than it 9 
poſſibly derive from parade 
ageantry. — | 
E Grd other gentlenjen ſpole 
both ſides of the "on, and 
Burke himſelf made another fy 
in ſupport of his bill. But g 
a long debate, it was rejected 
majority of 233 to 190. 


1 


ſlavil 
Am 
late 


magiſtrates, but where the ou 
have broken forth with ſuch 
lence, that all civil author 
over-borne, and the immediue 
verſion of all tegal governiut 
rectly threatened. | 

2. That the neceſſity, of ill 
that unprecedented, order to Won 
litary, on the at of June lal nd: 
act without waiting for diä 
from the civil oj; Von an 
ſtrong preſumption of the det 
ſtate of the magiſtracy of Wel 
ſter, where the riots began. 

3. That a committee be erer 
ed to inquire into the conduct ple 
magiſtrggy and civil power of Wot d 
city of Weſtminſter, with rely*w" 
the riots in June, 1780, and 1 
mine and report to this houls 
preſent ſtate of the magiſtrac 
government of the ſaid city. · 


f 
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the ſpeech by which Re intro- were to aſcribe the riots and the _ 
1 theſe propoſitions, Mr. She- outrages that had broken forth in 
\ remarked, that the police of the preceding June, and which had 
country was an object of im- raged without controul for many 
nce, In a deſpotic country, days. To that we were to aſcribe 
e the laws were regulated by the order which had been iſſued to 
wall of the . ſovereign; the the military, to act without waiting 
5 of the police was to give for orders from the civil power. 
rt and ſecurity to the ſubject, To that we were to aſcribe the 
perhaps, to furniſh ſecret in- eſtabliſhment of military power in 
ation to the rulers. But in a this country for four months, and 
itution of liberty, like that of its being extended to every part of 
Ind, it was the duty and the the country. It was the police of 
| of the people to prefer the eſ- Weſtminſter tat had given riſe to 
ils of freedom to the comforts all theſe calamities and alarms; and 
ſe; and they were not to pur- yet not one meaſure had been taken, 
internal proteCtion at the ex- nor one attempt made, to correct the 
of ſlavery. It was not a — police, or to prevent a repetition of 
{laviſh quiet; it was not a paſ- the ſame dangers. He was aware, that 
um and ſubmiſſion that were the it might be ſaid, that if the negli - 
ute objects of police in ſuch a gence and incapacity of the civil pow- 
but as much good order as was er of Weſtminſter had contributed ſo 
ſtent with the active, buſy, and much to theſe evils, the ſame impu- 
ing genius of liberty. They were tation ought to be thrown upon the 
0 be awed into ſubmiſſion by a magiſtracy of the city of London ; 
ry force, dependent on the will fince the tumults had reigned with 
te man, to whom they delegat- equal impunity in that city, and 
tir power; nor to conſtitute a with equal conſequences, To this 
e, which only could derive he could only ſay, that he could not 
nenance and effect by the inter- forget, for a moment, that the tu- 
on of arms. It was for this mults began in the city of Weſtmin- 
ſe that the legiſlature of Great ſter; that there they had their ſmall 
in prudently and wiſely eſtab- beginnings, and that there the 

| a military power only for the might have been checked with le 

on of one year, or rather they exertion, than in the ſubſequent 
nded the illegality cf the mili- progreſs of their accumulating force. 
power for a year. It was for this Bus the ſucceſs of the riots in the 
they would intruſt no permanent city of London had been aſcribed to _ 
durable military force in the the want of conduct and courage in 
3 of the crown, but preſerved the chief magiſtrate. It was to him, 
emſelves the ſecurity of eſcape, and not tothe givil power in general 
terer that force ſhould be of the city, that the blame was 
plied to objects for which it given. however cenſurable 


er of BWW rot deſigned. As to the police might have been the behaviour of 
rely ciminſter, its wretched ſtate the lord-mayor of London, the lord- 
nd be well known to require any lieutenant of the county of Middle - 


culardeſcription. Its weakneſs ſex muit have been at leaſt equally 
Iitfhcacy were too ſeverely felt, criminal. He was inveſted with the 
late dreadful period, to de important truſt of appointing and re- 
ed on in future. To that we gulating the civil power of the coun- 


ty 
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ty; and it was his duty to ſee that 
the magiſtrates and the officers, 
whom he had put into the commiſ- 
ſion, did their duty to their country; 
and if they did not, he ought te 
have collected them together, to 
have appointed them their ſtationgs 
and to have put them into active 
employment. But without farther 
inveſtigating that matter, it was py: 
per to inquire, why, after the me- 
lancholy experience that we had bad 
of the wretched ſtate of the police, 
no meaſures had been adopted to 
= it on a more reſpectable footing ? 

ad no attempt been made to eſtab- 
liſh ſome more effectual ſyſtem of 
police, in order that we might ſtill 
depend on the remedy of the bayo- 


net; and that the military 
might be called in to the aid of 
contrived weakneſs, and deliberate 


Inattention ? It might, perhaps, be 
the wiſh of ſome, that the ſubject 
might be familiarized to the em- 
ployment of the military-an the ſup- 
preſſion of riots; and that, upon 
' occaſions leſs alarming than the laſt, 
they might reſort again to the ſame 
remedy, | 
It might be urged, he farther ob- 
ſerved, in juſtification of govern- 
ment for the orders which they had 
lately iſſued, that they believed the 
ſubſtitution of the military to be a 
' ſafe, eaſy, and conſtitutional mea- 
ſure, in all caſes of tumult and riot. 
He would not attem̃pt to go into any 
ſerious inveſtigatign of this argu- 
ment, but only aſſert, that if it 
were true, that, in caſes of extreme 
danger, ſuch a remedy might be 
ſafes.caſy, and conſtitutional, ſtill 
it would be improper to be acknowg 
ledged by parliament; for. hat 
ruight be legally done, would be 
done oftener. He wiſhed to ſee a 
pill of indemnity paſs, by which 


the queſlion would be eſtabliſhed on 
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tutional. If he wanted any & 


ſuſ picion ſo dreadful. 


its proper baſis, and the pa 
would have the confidence of ky 
ing, that though the late inter 
ence was ſalutary, it was uncy 


tional reaſon to convince him dt 
danger of leaving ſuch a pon 
the hands of the crown, a cir 
flance which occurred in the 
houſe, at the opening of the ſe 
would give him the moft conving 
proof of the neceſſity of deciding 
the doctrine. This was, thath 
majeſty was praiſed/ and exzlt 
not having acted, in that bon 
horror and confuſion, like thel 
of Sweden, in directing his 
againſt the liberties of the count 
This was an expreſſion ſo alami 
in its nature, ſo threatening, 1 
ſo formidable, that he” could 
help thinking it incumbent on 
houſe to reſcue the country fr 
What! 
it in his majeſty's power, att 
moment, to have trampled oy 
liberties of the country, and to 
introduced military governmen 
the place of the preſent cf 
tion? Was that the criſis, | 
this might have been eſtablilk 
when the minds of the people u 
loſt in terror and confuſich? ) 
that was not the moment of dang 
the criſis was, when, after tie m 
ference of the military power,! 
chief juſtice of England ſaid i 
was legal, and aſſerted, that! 
military acted not as ſoldiers bi 
citizens; and when this declardl 
was not objeRed to by a ſpecie 
ſolution of parliament, but bot 
teſtimony” of general acquicſ! 
That Was the moment when th 
dertics of the people were in day 
and if it did give the opportuui 
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currence of the civil power, had If the military were to be employed 
en aſſerted, in ſome inſtances at againſt their fellow-citizens, with- 
| without a cauſe. The dan- out waiting for the orders of the 
was confined to the metropolis ; civil power, he. ſhould no longer 
wy then was the order extend- wiſh to belong to a -proteſſion ſo 
to every Part of the kingdom? dangerous tal to the liberties 
granting that it was neceſſary to of his country: At the ſame time, 
end it, why continue it for four he ſaid, the juſtices of Middleſex 
nths? If this doctrine were to were too eager to call in the military 
ld down, that the crown could power. On every little occaſion 
e orders to the military to inter- they reſorted to this deſperate re- 
, where, when, and for what medy ; and found, in the aſſiſtanee 
oth of time it pleaſed then we of the military, a ready excuſe for 
gut bid farewel to freedom, If the waht of their own exertion and 
s were the law, we ſhould then activity. He expreſſed his indigna- 
reduced to a military government tion at the expreſſions which had 
the very worſt ſpecies, in which been made uſe of in the other 
ſhould have all the evils of a de- houſe, in which the ſovereign 
tic ſtate, without its diſcipline, 15 applauded for his moderation 


& 


ſecurity. But we were given in not having employed the mili- 
[ underſtand, that we had the beſt tary to enſlave the nation. Jo ſup- 
tection againſt this evil in the poſe, that the military wguld afſiſt 
tue, the moderation, and the in overturning the conſtitution, if 
nſtitutional principles of the ſove- the monarch required it, was a libel 

gu. However highly he might on the profeſſion. Could he believe 
ink of the virtues and modera- ſuch an opinion well founded, he 
jn of the king, he truſted that would think his character as an offi- 
Is was a ſpecies of liberty which cer diſgraceful, and would hold it 

uld never diſgrace an Engliſh no longer. He earneſtly recom- 

l. The liberty that reſted on mended to the houſe the gonſidera- . 
> virtuous inclinations of any tion of the buſineſs, and truſted that 
e man, was but ſuſpended de- ſome mode would be eſtabliſhed, to 
iſm: the ſword was not indeed put the police of Weſtminſter on fo 
pun their necks, but it hung by reſpectable a. footing, as to render 
e ſmall brittle thread of human, the interference of the military, in 
l. 1 caſes of riot, unneceſſary. ** 
The motions made by Mr. Sheri- Mr. Mansfield, the ſolicitor-ge- 
n were ſeconded by Mr. Fitzpa- neral, oppoſed the motions; and 
> who obſerved, that himſelf, ſaid, that he thought it quite unne- 
well as the military profeſſion in ceſſary to touch upon ſuch queſtions 
neral, to which he had the ho- as thoſe decided on in the firſt reſo- 
pur to belong, would thank the lution propoſed, becauſe he could 
nourable gentleman for bringing not recolle& one inſtance wherein 
che buſineſs, and clearing up a the legiſlature had by name intro- 
— which gave, them much duced the military into any civil re- 
un and uneaſineſs. They were an- gulations ; the power of ſuppreſſing 
ous to have the queſtion brought commotions was left entirely to the 
a deciſion, that it might remain magiſtracy, without any expreſs © 
longer in doubt and perplexity. ng for military * 

; 4 „ 
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and therefore it was beſt not to form 
abſtract opinions into reſolutions of 
the houſe, but to leave the vindica- 
tion of miniſters, for calling in the 
ſoldiery, to reſt as it had hitherto 
done; on · the neceſſity of the caſe. He 
thought the complaint, which had 
been urged againſt the meaſure in 
ueſtion, peculiarly unreaſonable, 
becauſe the behaviour of the mili- 
tary had been meritorious in the ex- 
treme. No inſtance of cruelty or 
inſolence had been or could be pro- 
duced, nor had they abuſed the 
power committed to them in a 
ſingle inſtance, On the contrary, 
if their behaviour had been in 
any reſpect exceptionable, it was, 
in being too paſſive at firſt, and 
waiting too tenaciouſly , for the au- 
thority of the civiFf magiſtrate to 
direct them. Their lr as eh he 
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ſhould entirely conſider as that of 
citizens, anxious for the preſerva- 
gon of public order; and in that 
character the employing them was 
ſurely unexceptionable. This doc- 
trine had been brought in diſpute, 
he thought, very abſurdly, fince 
nothing in his opinion could be 
more clear and diſtinct, than that 
every man in this country, ſoldier 
as well as- citizen, was bound, by 
his obligations to the community, 
to, protect the property and the lives 


of his neighbours againſt violence 


and outrag Therefore, when 
they ſaw wr ot Gloay commit- 
ting or committed, they were called 
upon to aſſiſt the oppreſſed ; and if 
they could not prevent the felony 
without e uſe of force, they 
were bound by their allegiance to 
refort to that force, There was no 
- dit nction between citizen and ſol- 
dier in this reſpect; their duties in 
this view were the ſame, and their 


Juſlification would allo be equal it 


H ANU. 
would depend entirely on the dert apply 
ſity of the caſe. | ler 


Mr. Thomas Townſhend deca 
himſelf to be firmly and fully 
opinion, that on account of the ly 
extraordinary interpoſition of t& 
military, an indemnity bill way 
cellary to the character of the nin 
ſter, as well as to the ſecurity of t 
ſubject. + After the riot about ty 
gin act, there was an indemnity 
paſſed ; and it had always ba 
thought by conſtitutional men y 
be neceſſary, in order that the il 
gality of employing the. miling 
might be recognized by parliane 
With reſpe& to the firſt of then 
tions now before the houſe, hed 
ſerved that ſome gentlemen ver d 
opinion, that it was imprudent, al 
might be dangerous, to bring ay 
great conſtitutional queſtion in 
agitation in the preſent tinges. Then 
was certainly much grounl for ths 
opinion ; and every real friend 
the rights of the people would ng 
wiſh ro have many reſolutions. a 
ſubjects moſt ſacred to liberty, al 
to the preſervation of the conſim 
tion, left as they were framed a 
ſupported by our anceſtors, tha 
bring them into agitation now, with 
they might receive much injury, bi 
could hardly obtàin any new ac 
ſion of ſtrength. However, n tit 
honourable gentleman, Who bal 
given riſe to the preſent debate, hal 
ſtated a propoſition to the bout 
highly proper 1n itſelf, and perecty 
conſtitutional, he hoped the be 
would adopt it, and not by a 
jechion give the colour for an aft 
tion, that they thought the propels 
tion wrong, or that they were 08 
different opinion. 
+ Lord North then roſe, and ſak 
that the miniſters bad ſeveral reaio 
for entertaining no idea bn _— 
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1 applying to parliament for an act 


indemnity, on account of the uſe 
u had been made of the military 
the ſuppreſſion of the late riots. 


| in his conception, was only ne- 
ary where one individual was li- 
le to a proſecution from having 
Ine another an * by an act 
dich had nevertheleſs been produc- 


ty | 

Fr e of the greateſt public utility. 
* ſometimes happened, that in the 
Q cidental con!equences, of thaſe 
l eit political meaſures, which, 


n the emergency of the particu- 
r crilis, were neceſſarily to, be 
Jopted, without the knowledge or 
doſent of parliament, ſome particu- 


ed r citizen might ſuſtain conſider- 
and ble injury; and as the miniſter had 
a WMS: ceded law in the execution of the 
noca'vre which bad produced this 


jury, the ſuffering man could have 
legal action againſt the miniſter, 
nd might recover damages in a 


be urt of juſtice, In ſuch inſtances, 
iſ erctore, 1t neceflary. for the 
ind thor of ſuch a meaſure to have 
bt courſe to parliament, to ſecures 


in againſt the ſtigma and inconve- 
icncies which would attend a con- 
tion in a court of juſtice ; and it 
pad been the uniform practice of 
jarl1.ment to grant theſe indem- 
cations with alacrity and plea- 
ure: but, in the preſent inſtance, 
hat individual was there who 
ould pretend to have ſuſtained an 
pur! * In protecting the lives, 
nd ſecuring the property of his ma- 
lty's ſubjects, he felt no apprehen- 
lon of a proſecution, If any ſuch in- 
ance ſhould occur, then, 'and not 
then, would he apply to parlia- 
ent ; for it was never too late to 
upplicate their patronage; and to 
eld himſelf againſt the effects of 
ach aſſault. Another reaſon why 


e had yet ſalicited no indemnity 


the fir place, an act of indemni- 5 


ford him. 
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was this, that ſo long as parliament 
were quiet as to his conduct, he re- 
quired none. They bad it in their 
power to impeach him; if they 
did not, that was his indemnity; 
and he was perfectly con nt 

the tacit implication of protection 
which they bad hitherto, hy their 
forbearance, afforded him, and he 
doubted not would continue to af- 
There was {till another 
circumſtance which had- prevented 
his application to parliament on this 
ſubject, and that was, a fyll and 
perfect conſciouſneſs that he had 
done his duty, and no more than his 
duty; that he therefore had no oc- 
cation for an indemnification ; for 
the proper execution of duty requir- 
ed none. Neceſſity ſuperſeded all 
law, and conſtituted law, Where 
that exiſted, illegality was nonſenſe : ' 
there could be no illegality then, 
properly conſidered ; for the firſt of 
all laws inhered in ſuch inſtances, 
and juſtified what it produced. 
Would any man ſerioufly contend, 
that the dreadful tumults in 2 
laſt had not conſtituted a neceſſity.? 
It they had, the remedy that was 
appked, however illegal under dif- 
ferent circumſtances, and under dif- 
ferent circumſtances he admitted it 
to be ſo, ceaſed to deſerve that ap- 
pellation, and became as perfectly 
conſtitutional, as any act could bo 
under any poſſible ſuppoſition or 
fituation whatever. The pftinci- 
pal object of the firſt motion now 
before the houſe, appeared to be, 
to regulate and define the circum- 
ſtances under which, and which on- 
1y, it ſhould: be proper and legal ta 
recur to _— itary power, An 
attempt of this nature was, in his 
eſtimation, perfectly impracticable. 
There could be no definition com- 
prehenſive enough to a all the 


poſlible variety of cafes which might 
. - occur ; 
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- - occur ; and what would be the con- 


ſequence, if an inſtance ſhould hap- 
n not embraced in the deſcription, 
ut this, that there would be an 
unavoidable timidity in the execu- 
tive powgr, and the effects of any 
tumult might extend to a degree fa- 


cal to the conſtitution and exiſtence 


of the country. But where would 


gentlemen chooſe to have the power 
repoſed, of preventing improper ap- 
plications of the military? Surely 
not in better hands than it now was ; 
for this power was in the poſſeſſion 
of parliament. Nothing could juſ- 
tify the introduction of this power, 
but neceſſity; and the parliament 
always had the right of enquiring 
into the nature and degree of that 
If it was made a falſe 
plea, then they could puniſh the 
authors of it; if not, nothing ille- 

1 had been committed, and the 
iberties and conſtitution © of ky 
people remained untouched and uA- 


infringed, / 


Sir - George Savile particularly 
oppoſed the doctrines that had been 
advanced by the ſolicitor-general. 
He conſidered them, he Bid, as 
highly dangerous to the c6nſtitu- 
tion, becauſe their tendency was 
to diſguife that great ſource of dan- 
ger, that conſtant object of terror, 
ro every man who valued conſtitu- 
tional liberty, a ſtanding T 8 
Soldiers, we were told, were to 
cohſidered as citizens in common 
with othed ſubjects; three or four 
of them were formed into a file, to 
theſe others were added, and they 
were then lengthened and deepened 
into columns and battalions ; but 
they were ſtill to be conſidered 
merely as citizens, perfectly harm- 
leſs fo the conſtitution; No danger 
whatever, we were informed, was 


to be apprehended from employing 


them in ſervices, in which the voice 


TO 


ing called upon by the king to a 


of the ancient law, and the 
of our molt virtuous anceſtors, \y 
2 moſt anxiouſly againſt thy 
ing employed. Admitting 

> wore for a moment, he ſ2id, thy 
uch doctrine might be law, wid 

reſpe& to the interpoſition of os 
ſingle individual, would the leand 
gentleman, who had that day may en 
tained this opinion in the hoy 
farther contend, that there wa m 
difference between one man's inte 
fering, admitting that one man b 
be a ſoldier, and a regular body bs cien 


under the command of his offices hat | 
and to execute his purpeſes ? Th he 
learned gentleman knew this to K 
an unconſtitutional doctrine; and 
therefore, when he advanced it then, 
he muſt be preſumed to have hul 
recourſe to ſome ſuch perſonal bi e de 
ſeCtion as was referred to in his do 
trine, reſpecting the ſame men being Jordi 
conſidered both as citizens and 9. ſupp 
diers ; and accordingly he had gima 
this opinion, not as a lawyer, but ruſe 
as a member of parliament only, 
Sir George doubted whether it hal 
been prudent, as matters now ſtood 
to introduce the preſent/buſineſs i 
to parliament ; but as ſit was faith 
before the houſe, the miniſtry ought ſuct 


to be very cautious how they prt- fron 
. ceeded concerning it : hy opt WA fun: 
to be the more wary, becauſe if they 6xtr 
negatived the propoſition which hid abo 
been made to them, they would req 
all probability excite ſuſpicions apl wot 
opinions very injurious to the liver Wy wil 
ties of their country, and to the p pro 
ſervation of the conſtitution. Af wit 
ſome farther debate, Mr, Shenda ing 
withdrew his firſt motion : his & lior 
cond was rejected, upon a diviſion, ſun 
by a majority of 171 to 94; 1 Nec 
his third was negatived wuhout 1 Ove 
diviſion, | pat 
On the 5th of the month, dhe | 
= hous 
— 


\ 


puſe having reſolved itſelf into a 
\mmittee ot ways and means, the 
inifter exprefied his concern, that 


th e very great exigencies of the ſtate 
E ad rendered it neceſſary to launch 
nt it into expences ſo far exceeding 
tt e ordinary: revenue of the 4 
ied om, as thoſe which had already 
1. en voted, and ſtill remained to be 
ul oted for the ſervice of the current 
5 ear. He was ſorry to add, that a 


ter ery conliderable ſum, included in 
he preſent ſupply, aroſe from a de- 
ciency in the taxes for the laſt and 
receding years, Yet he was glad 
hat he had it in his power to inform 
he bouſe, that he ſhould provide 
ſuch taxes for the payment of the 
ew loan, as would ſpare him the 
agreeable taſk of taking here- 
after from the finking fund. But 
e deferred, for a tew days, ftating 
the new taxes to the houſe, His 
lordſhip moved, That towards the 
ſupply granted to his majeſty, the 
ſum of twelve millions thould be 
raiſed by a loan, and 480, oool. by 
way of lottery.” He explained to 
the houſe the terms of his loan, 
which he admitted to be a very hard 
bargain for the public; but ſaid, 
that the neceſſity of borrowing on 
ſuch diſadvantageous terms, aroſe 
from the low ſtate of our public 
tunds, He computed that the army 
extraordinaries would amount to 
about 3, 400, oool. The whole ſum 
required for the ſervice of the year 
would be upwards of twenty-one 
millions. By exchequer bills he 
propoſed to raiſe FL 500,000l. which, 
with the land and malt taxes, fink- 
ing fund, and a loan of twelve mil- 
lions, would make a conſiderable 
lum more than was requiſite for the 
neceſſary ſupplies, and from thats 
oyerplus he propoſed to pay off a 
part of the navy debt. £ 


Mr, Fox objected to the terms of 
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the loan, which he conſidered as fo 


diſadvantageous to the public, thar 
the miniſter was highly reprehen- | 
ſible for complying with them. But, 
independently of the ſtrong objections 
he felt to the loan, as a queſtion of 
finance, and a matter of economy, 
he felt it to be ſtill more important 
when confidered in a political view. 
The profit on the propoſed loan, in 
every way that he had been able to 
take it, and ſubject to every pro- 
bable contingency, was nine hun- 
dred thouſand pounds; and this 
large ſum was in the hands of the 
miniſter, to be granted in douceurs 
to the members of that houſe as 
compenſations for the expence of an 
election, or for any other ꝓurpoſe 
of corrupt influence which might 
ſuit his views. Mr. Fox alſo object- 
ed to the lottery that was propoſed ; 
and obſerved, that of all the differ- 
ent ſpecies of gaming, that of lotte- 
ries was the moſt dangerous and de- 
ſtructive to the people at large. He 
therefore moved, that the latter 
part of the miniiter's motion reſpect- 

ing the lottery, ſhould be omitted. 
Mr. Pulteney declared it to be 
his opinion, that the terms of the 
loan were extremely bad, and the 
douceur ' extravagantly high. It 
amounted, he ſaid, to upwards: of 
nine per cent. which muſt have a 
very ill effect on the price of the 
funds, and encourage very extrava- 
gant expectations on future loans. 
The ,lottery was alſo oppoſed by 
lord Mahon, Mr. Huſſey, and Mr. 
Byng ; but the motion, as originally 
propoſed by the miniſter, was car- 
ried by a majority of 169 to 111. 
The report of the committee was af- 
terwards agreed to by the houſe, 
though not without ſome farther 
oppoſition, particularly from Sir 
George Savile, who ſpoke yery 
ſtrongly againſt the lottery, and 
0 warmly 
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warmly reprehended the whole tran- 
ſaction, feſpecting the loan, as 

ſhameful and profligate. In the 
houſe of peers, when a motion was 
made for the third reading of the 
loan-bill, the marquis of Rocking- 
ham maintained, that the loan to 
which their lordſhips were going to 


give a ſanction, by paſ ig that bill, 


was one of the moſt corrupt in its 
formation, the moſt ſhametul in its 
progreſs, und as far as the conſe- 
quences could be ſuppoſed to ex- 
tend, the moſt injurious to the 
publie that could poſſibly be con- 
ceived. He aſſerted, that, accord- 
ing to the miniſter's terms, and 


which . to be ratified 
by parlia the profit given 
to the ſubibers for the loan of 


twelve millions amounted to the 
enormous ſum of nearly ten per 
cent. or one million two hundred 
thouſand 1 beſides 
an uſurious intereſt of five and a 
half per cent. in perpetuity. His 
added, that he did not 
doubt but this meaſure originated in 
neceſſity: he meant miniſterial ne- 
ceſſity; for notwithſtanding the nu - 
merous places, penſions, contracts, 
and every other ſpecies of influence, 
in the gift or ditt oſal of the mini- 
ſter, notwithſtanding the laſt effect 
of a weak and unpopular admini- 
ſtration, he meant the laviſh hand 
with which honours were conferred, 
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- the corruptible 


upon all fizes and deſcriptions d 
perſons ; yet ſuch was the folly, ſuch 
the madneſs, nay, he might ad(- 
ſuch was the wickedneſs of the mes 
ſures of government, that the mi 


Deba 
niſter found himſelf compelled u of 
reſort to this ſhameful waſte of pub D. 
lic money, to bring to his ſtandarl Ei 


of his 0 M. 
nents, — to ** 3 
wavering and doubtful among hi 
friends. He concluded with 
ſerving, that he thought it an acta 
duty to teſtify his total diſapprobs- 
tion of a loan, which, at a time of 
ſuch public calamity ,as the preſent, 
when the utmoſt œconomy became 
neceſſary, wantonly and corruptly 
laviſhed at leaſt a million ſterling; 
and that, in his apprehenſion, 
merely for the purpoſe of influ- 
encing or bribing the repreſentatra 
of the nation, in parliament, w 
give their coufitenance and; ſuppon 
to the continuance of a moſt wicked, 
1mpolitic, and 4 ruinous war. No 
reply was made to this charge by 
the lords in adminiſtration : the 
bill, however, paſſed ; but a vige 
rous proteſt againſt the loan, as in- 

rovident in its terms, corrupt in 


its operation, and partial in iis di- the 
ſtribution, was entered in the jout- cale 
nals of the houſe, ſigned by the upo 
marquis of Rockingham, the duke ariſ 


of Portland, and ſeveral other peer» Wl the 
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Debate in the Houſe of Peers on the Increaſe of Popery. Debate in the Houſe 
of Commons 2 Contractors Bill. The Bill rejedted, on a Diviſion. 
Debate on the Bill for refiraining Revenue Officers from voting at the 
Elections of Members of Parliament. The Bill rejected. Debate on 4 
Motion of Mr. Minchin, relative to the State of the Navy. Debate on a 
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H E apprehenſions which had 

1 been entertained by ſome 
perſons in the kingdom relative to 
the increaſe of popery, and which 
gare riſe to the eſtabliſhment of the 
Proteſtant aſſociation in the pre- 
eding year, were not entirely con- 
fined to the lower orders of the 
people: for on the 19th of March, 
o Ferrers ſtood up in his place, 
the houſe of peers, and made ſe- 
reral obſervations on the increaſe of 
Roman Catholics in England, which 


, wa os 


they were increaſed, he endeavoured 
to prove, from. the compariſon of 
three different computations made 
at three different periods, In 1717, 
he ſaid, the number of papiſts in 
the dioceſe of Cheſter, upon a fair 
calculation, was 10,000 ; in 1767, 
upon a fimilar eſtimate, they had 
ariſen to 25,0c0; and according to 
the late computation, made by the 
direction of parliament, they amount- 
ed to upwards of 27,c00, His lord- 
ſhip thought, that it was fair to ar- 
gue from this particular diſtrict to 
the kingdom in general, and there- 
tore concluded, that the number of 
Roman Catholics, upon the whole, 
mult have been increaſed more 
than double within the period men- 
tioned, He conſidered this as ſo 
dangerous to the religious eftabliſh- 
ment, and domeſtic ſecurity of this 
country, that, with the permiſſion 
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in order to inquire into the Circumſtances of the Loan. 


he repreſented to be alarming. That - 


Motion of Sir George Savile, that a ſelet Committee ſhould be appointed, 


2 


of their lordſhips, he would brin 


in a,bill for ſtopping the increaſe oh, - 
ſo growing an evil, and particularly 
for impoſing ſome feyere penalties 
upon any attempts on the part of 
papiſts to make converts to their 
faith; and likewiſe ſtrictly to pro» 
hibit their teaching in ſchools of 
any denomination. If the ſenſe of 
the houſe was with him, he meant 
to move, that their lordſhips ſhould 
be ſummoned on a future day, 
for the purpoſe of reſolving the 
honſe into a committee, to con- 
fider of certain propoſitions, calcu- 
lated to reſtrain the farther growth 
of popery within this kingdom. He 
truſted, that their lordſhips would 
give him the credit he deſerved, 
when he aſſured them, that his mo- 
tives were not founded in a falſe 
zeal, or intolerant ſpirit; in any 
inclination to oppreſs or to perſecute. 
So far from it, that he was clearly 
of opinions that many of the laws 
now in being were both cruel and 
impolitic; and, indeed, this was 
the reaſon that the whole code was 
become. a dead letter, It was .in 
order to ftrike out a middle path, 
that he preſumed to give their lord- 
ſhips the intended trouble: he de- 
figned to propoſe reviſing thoſe laws, 
or rather repealing all the penal ſta- 
tutes now in being againſt popery, 
und paſſing a general law in their 
ſtead, which ſhould have two * 
3 - |. Cl 


< 
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cial objects in view ; the protection 
of the people, profeſſing the Romiſh 
religion, in the free exerciſe of it, 
mer | of their civil liberties, and pro- 
Pe ; the other, by providing 
ſuch wholeſome reſtrictions as might 
promiſe to prevent the farther 
growth of popery. He would wiſh 
to have ſuch a law eſtabliſhed as 
wodld not. claſh with the rules of 
humanity and juſtice, and yet ſuch 

2 law as would be effective, as 
would defeat every attempt to pro- 


pagate a religion, which, from its 


principles and tenets, held out 
«ſtrong temptations to the weak, the 
credulous, .and the ignorant. He 
would wiſh to ſee leſs rigour and 
more efficacy introduced into the 
laws for preventing the growth of 
popery : for though he was not 


apt to be alarmed by bug-bears,. 


he could -eafily foreſee, from the 
documents to which he had be- 


. 


fore referred, that an evil, xg | 


and comparatively ſmall in its fir 
appearance, -might increaſe, and 
gain ſtrength ſufficient to produce, 
in its progreſs, conſequences of a 
very ſerious nature. Should none 
of their lordſhips oppoſe his inten- 
tions, he intended to -move, that 
they ſhould be ſummoned to attend, 
for the purpoſe of taking the ſub- 
ject into conſideration that he had 
now ſtated to the houſe. | 

The biſhop of Cheſter obſerved, 
that he had no intention to oppoſe 
the noble lord's defign of intro- 
ducing a bill for checking the 
growth of popery ; but as the dio- 
ceſe of Cheſter had been particu- 
' larly alluded to, he thought him- 
ſelf under ſome neceſſity to explai 
to their lordſhips the true ſour 
the increaſe mentioned. He had 
made calculations, as well as the 
noble lord, and acknowledged, that, 
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. conſiderably increaſed, it maſt be 


as to the general reſult, his acc 
very nearly correſponded with the, 
which had juſt been tated; hy 
though he had every reaſon 10 
pend upon that calculation whis 
was made in the year 1967, ay 
alſo on that ſubſequently forme 
in 1780, yet he had various reaſoy 
for diſputing the accuracy, or a, 
thenticity, of the firit eſtimating 
made in g 717, which he believed, 
be very vague and uncertain, | 
there were no other argument tha 
this, againſt the concluſion which 
had been drawn, that the numbe 
was increaſed more than double, 
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yet / that would, be of confiderabk ot 
validity, as it would ſhew the houk, " | 
that though this conclufion was 10 2 
neceſſarily falſe, yet it was probabl 18, 
not true; and being upon the whole WR 1 
by no means to be confided in, n6- N 4 
thing could be fairly inferred fron * 


it, The circumſtance, howere, a y 


to which he principally rcfend, 
was this, and a very fimple thou 
.cogent one it was; the immenſe ir 
creaſe of population which hui 
lately taken place within the diocel 
of Cheſter. This increaſe, fine 
the year 1717, was ſuch as er 
ceeded all belief, and of itſelf cor 
ſtiruted a ſufficient explanation 0 
the alarming propoſition ſtated by 
the noble lord, if the number d 
inhabitants in general had been { 


ſuppoſed, that the Roman Catholic 
had increaſed in a proportionate de- 
gree; and conſequently, any argl- 
ments built upon a partial increak 
of the Roman Catholics within the 
dioceſe of Cheſter, unleſs accom 
panied with ſtating in general the 
progreſs of population, muſt be 
founded in error. As to bringing 
in a bill for preventing the conver 
hon of perſons to popery, 
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zs opinion, was unneceſſary, as the 
vereſt penalties were already de- 
bonced, by the law of the land, 
abſt any man who ſhould make 
ch an attempt; it being even a 
ppital offence in a father to con- 
re with a popiſh prieſt in pro- 
being ſuch a converſion, With 
ſpect to the ſchools, he Was of 
inion, that the "penalties againſt 
em were ſufficiently ſevere. No 
oman Catholic wa rmitted to 
ach a proteſtant child ; and as for 
teir teaching the children of per- 
ns of the ſame perſuaſion, he 
ould never concur in depriving 
de of that liberty, as he conſi- 
red it to be totally inconſiſtent 
th juſtice, humanity, and per- 
pps poticy, to impoſe ſuch a re- 
riction, Heſhould, however, make 
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ought in as that propoſed by the 
pble lord; though he would juſt 
e the liberty of ſuggeſting, that 
the preſent period, when the re- 
vious. ferment which had been re- 
wly excited in the kingdom was 
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ps, be quite politic to revive the 
Ibject, tle wiſhed the noble lord, 
fore he ventured: to commit 
If upon the ſubject, to inform 
If perfectly of the ſtate of facts 
t 1t ſhould be found, that the 
Ty argument which he had ſtated, 
icht make againſt his concluſion ; 
rif after numbering the Proteſtant 
habitants, as well as the Roman 
atholics, it ſhould be found, that 
e increaſe of the latter was not 
oportionably rapid with the for- 
er, it would amount to a demon- 


tes, though become a dead letter 
om the lenient temper of govern- 
ent, had effected the only purpoſe 
yhich ſuch laws could be paſſed, 
e preventing the growth of Po- 
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d objection to ſuch a «bill being 


prdly*quiered, it might not, per- 


— 


ation, that the preſent penal ſtax. 
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pery. He wiſhed, likewiſe. to ac- 
quaint the noble earl, that although 
he was far from deſiring to fee. 
thoſe laws rigorouſly executed, be- 
cauſe they were repugnant. to the 
firſt principles of N and to 
the tolerant ſpirit of the Proteſtant 
church eſtabliſhed in this kingdom, 
E. he was not Prepared to ſay, that 
e wonld aſſent to a total and indiſ- 

criminate repeal of them; for if 
penal ſtatutes could be defended 
upon any ground, it muſt be that of 
preventing greater evils ; and he 
. believed that the penal ſtatutes in 
queſtion had in a great degree re- 
moved the evils they were intended. 
to prevent; but he, could not yet 
ſee the propriety of repealing them. 
Lord Ferrers roſe<.agaiti, and 
replied, that he was as much averſe. 
to making experiments, or from 
wiſhing to perſecute, as the right 
reverend prelate himſelf. He had 
only riſen to throw out a propo- 
fition to the houſe for its opinion, 
and particularly that of the right 
reverend bench, whoſe advice and 
aſſiſtance, upon a ſuBjet of ſo 
much importance, he made no doubt 
but he ſhould be able to obtain. 
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2 what had now fallen from the - 
im- 


learned prelate, he was given to 
underſtand what the temper of that 
bench was; and upon that ground, 
more than from any perſuaſion or 
conviction brought home to his 
mind by what had been ſaid by his 
lordſhip, he was willing to acquieſce 
in his ſentiments, Befides this, 
ſome other reaſons now occurred to 
him, which induced him to change 
his intention of troubling their lord- 
hips I was, however, a ſub- 
ject well worthy of their atten- 
tion; and though he ſhouid not 
take any ſtep in it during the 
courſe of the preſent ſeſſion, he had 
heard no objection ſtarted gui 
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ſuch a law, as that which he had 
ventured to ſuggeſt, which Was ſuf - 
ficient to prevent him from taking 
the affair up at ſome more fit and 
convenient opportunity. 

A few days after, hs biſhop of 
Cheſter again addreſſed the houſe on 
the ſame ſubject. He obſerved, 
that fince their laſt debate relative 
to the increaſe of popery, he had 
made it his buſineſs to inquire more 
minutely into the facts, and was 


well pleaſed to find all his former 


arguments much ſtrengthened, and 
in a great degree confirmed, upon a 
full and comprehenſive inveſtigati 

of the patticular and total numbers, 
He then read-{everal computations 
of the rapid increaſe of buildings 
and-inhabitants within certain parts 
and, diſtricts of his dioceſe, within 
certain periods, beginning early in 
the preſent century, and ſo up to 
the lateſt accounts or returns he was 
able te procure, or which had ap- 
peared in printed books, In ſome 
places the inhabitants had increaſed 
a fourth, in others a third, in others 
a half; and in others again the 


numbers had increaſed four, five, 


fix fold, or more ; but he mentioned 


wo in particular, which proved, 


beyond queſtion, the rapid progreſs 


that population had made in ſome 


parts of the county of Lancaſter, 
One was of Liverpool, which, in 
the year 1700, contained but 5005 
inhabitants; and, in 1770, con- 
tained 35,000, and a conhderable 


fraction. The other was of a quar- 


ter of the town of Mancheſter, 


called Saltport, which contained 


only -a few hundreds in the year 
:719, and by the laſt return was 
found to contain 11,000 ſouls. 
After mentioning many particulars 


of a ſimilar nature, he informed their 


lordſhips, that he had taken much 


- Pains to collect the moſt accurate 
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ſuaſion throughout England, 1 
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/ 
accounts, ſome from printed 
and others from the clergy yith 
his own dioceſe ; and had been g 
lerably ſucceſsful in | his .inquing 
relative to that part of it hich wy 
called the Archdeaconry, where 
found the inhabitants had, withy 
half a century, increaſed 40,000 


and from ſuch other parts of ty 15 
dioceſe whence he had received w table 
turns, but which did, not incuþ infor 
the whole, the remainder amount Ps. 
to 15,000. As far, therefore, z d to 


his inquiries had reached, he wa 
able to ſpeak with precihon, the 
within the period he had & 
ſcribed, the inhabitants were in 
creaſed 55,000 ;, and, when the u. 
mainder of the returns came in, N 
doubted not pany mo would de 
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found to be manyz more. It hal 
been flared by the” noble earl, wh 
had originally introduced the pv 
ſent ſubject of debate into the houk, 
that the Roman Catholics had i 
creaſed, within the dioceſe d 
Cheſter, to the amount of 2000 
between the years 1767 and 178. 
If, however, it was conſidered, that 
this aroſe from . a generally in 
creaſed population, during that pe 
nod, within that dioceſe, a ve 
contrary coneluſion might be dam 
from that of the noble lord; and 
ould in fact appear, that though 
the papiſts had increaſed, they hai 
not increaſed in proportion to Hired 
proteſtant inhabitants. Beſides, tu e © 
the Roman Catholic inhabitants hace ce 
increaſed in the dioceſe of Chelie, oed 
he had it from ſuch authority ten 
could ſafely depend on, that, wit mer 
the period mentioned by the doe te x 
lord, the increaſe of cathole ect 
throughout England was no mov: {ub 
than 1500. He was of opinion he a 
therefore, that there was an 4 then 
decreaſe of the people of that pet: * 
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pportzon to the reſt of the inha- 
ants, if the generally increaſed 


en into account. I 
Lord Ferrers replied, that he had 
en his information from papers 
d on the table of that houte, and 
equeatly, if he had imiſtated 
thing, the error was not im- 
table to him, but to the ſpecies 
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len from the right reverend pre- 
:; and he was perfectly ſatisfied 
the truth of what the learned 
hop had advanced, being now 


n ia. &- = 


s of the increafing growth of 
pery, which he had expreſſed on 
Jormer day, were in a great mea- 
e groundleſs, or ſo farunfounded, 
0 render ſuch a meaſure, as that 
whed to ſubmit to the wiſdom 
the legiſlature, unneceſſary for 
preſent. | | 

Dn the 21ſt of the ſame month, a 
tion being made, in the houſe of 
mons, for the commitment of 
bill for excluding contractors 
m fitting in that houſe, except- 
when their contracts were pub- 
j diſpoſed of to the beſt bidder, 
lebate enſued, and the bill was 
dngly oppoſed. It was urged 


hal inſt it, that though this bill had 
* ved the approbation of a former 
w ſe of commons, that circum- 


ce could not preclude its bein 
poſed in the preſent. Many dig 
nt motives might have actuated 
members of the laſt parliament, 


me the votes that they gave-on' the 
daa of this bill, which did not 
ui dit, or ought not to operate. 
00 he ardour of reformation which 


then prevalent, many important 
politions were before the houſe, 
= people were very urgent in 


[vis 


pulation of the kingdom was 


information laid before their lord- concurrence of the laſt houſe of 
ps. He was, however, extremely/ commons in this meaſure, the con- 
d to hear -many things that had duct of one parliament ought not to 


ly convinced, that the apprehen- 


* 


their complaints. It might poſſibly 
then have been judged right to em- 
brace the ſmalleſt innovation pro- 
poſed; or, perhaps, it was a piece 
of delicacy, not to diſmiſs, in that 


houſe, a bill, by which its own; in- 
dependency was profeſledly fog. 
ported, but to leave it, to be rejected 
in the other, But whether theſe, of 


any other reaſons, occaſioned the 


by N 


govern any ſucceeding one. It was 
an objection to the principle of the, 
bill, that it preſuppoſed a degree of 
corruption and dejinquency in the 
overnment, as well as amongſt 
individuals, which, without proper 
evidence, could not fairly be atfirm - 
ed. It was abſurd to infer, from 
the corruption of a fingle contractor, 
that every man of the ſame deſerip- 
tion was incapable of ſerving his 
country with integrity Why ſhould 
government be precluded from in- 
truſting the buſineſs of contracts to 
members of parliament, when per- 
haps among them might be found 
perſons the beſt entitled to publie 
confidence? It ſhould be conſidered 
how eſſential it was, that this de- 
partment of office ſhould be faith- 
fully diſcharged. What great and 
irretrievable miſchiefs might reſult, 
from the incapacity or inability of 
a contractor In the contract for 
remittances, for inſtance, and thoſe 


for victualling our fleets and armies, 


how eaſily might negligence be the 
ruin of our forces! It was there - 
fore incumbent on the miniſter, to 
give contracts only to gentlemen o 
undoubted reſponſibility, whereve 
they were to be found. It was a 

an ohjection to the bill, that it ex- 
eluded not only contractors them- 
ſelves from the houſe, but all thoſe 
who were employed or intereſted — 
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rage and a juſt ſubject of pub- 
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the contract. Now this clau might 
by conſtruction render many gentle- 
men ineligible, whoſe rights were 


not intended to be invaded, as moſt 


men of landed property had coals, 
copper, or timber, on their eſtates, 
all of which might be ſold to con- 
tractors, and conſequently bake 
the owner 1n the reſtriction of this 
bill. 

It was alleged in ſupport of the 
bill, that it was abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary to reſtrain the miniſtry in the 
making of — the extrava- 
gance and the corruption of their 
tranſactions in this particular having 
been long conſidered as a great 


ic complaint. Contracts were 
more dangerous means of influence 
than almoſt any other in the hands 
of government. * They were at- 
tended with ſuch great profit, that 


they werg calculated to increaſe the 


corruption of parliament in a very 
high degree. Nor could any con- 
tract be equitably made, when the 
ſervice of the contractor :n parlia- 
ment was underſtood to be a part of 
the agreement. A diſtinction ought 
certafhly to be made between the 
fair and reſpectable merchant, who 
made his contracts at a public bid- 
ding, and executed them in an open 
and reſponſible manner, and the 


man who made parliamentary in- 


tereſt the ladder to preference, and 
who was protected in every 2 
lation fox the ſame cauſe, It was 
very.defirable that merchants ſhould 
fit in that houſe, and they ought 
to be conſidered as amongſt the moſt 
reſpectable members, when they 
came there as independent men, and 
with the virtyous intention of guard- 
ing the commercial welfare of the 
kingdom. But it could be no hard- 


ſhip upon them to be told by an — 


that if they preferred a ſeeret to a 
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copper, that it was worth, the 


at elections of members of the bd 
of commons. 


fore they would proſtitute d 


open contract, they muſt ging 
their eligibility of fitting in m 
houſe, They knew, the terms, y 
it was a voluntary ſurrender of the 
right on their own part, not an 
lent disfranchiſement by patk 
ment. As to its being ſuppaly 
that the members of that houſe vd 
to be prevented by the bill fg 
ſelling to government the prodig 
of their eſtates, no ſuch idea bf 
ever been entertained : but Fj 
member of that houſe went into d 
cloſet of a firſt lord of the trealun 
and there made a ſecret bargain, 
which he received three tmat 
ſum for his timber, his iron, or | 
interfered, and diſcharged: th 
member from his ſeat in that be 
becauſe it was evident that hel 
an intereſt in maintaining the 1 
in which we were ſo unfortunad 
engaged, and that his intereſ1 
thoſe of his conſtituents were dl 
ent. The bill-was at lengd 
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jected;—upon a diviſion, by 2m conf 
rity of 120 to 100. | or in 
The ſame day a motion w aM 


for the ſecond reading of a 
brought in by Mr. Crewe, for! 
ſtraining revenue officers from v 


A debate enſued 
which it was urged, in oppobuoul ...; 
the bill, that it was not jultifiadl 
that houſe to diſquality a great d 
of their conſtituents, merely de 
they were uſeful and neceſſuy nion 
vants of the crown, and valult 
members of ſociety, It was n 
beral ſentiment to believe, tu ir; 
cauſe they received a ſmall em 
ment far their ſervices, that tf 


franchiſes, and give up the thout. 
nion to the diſpoſal of others. 
innovations as that propoſedby' 
bill, were dangerous and pug 


— 


1 there was little reaſon to believe 
it it could anſwer any valuable 
-noſe : but it ſeemed to be the 
ject of the modern ſyſtems of re- 
m to give the right of voting to 
ofe who had it not, and to take it 
m thoſe who had. 
It was maintained, on the other 
ge, that the bill would eſtabliſh a 
y juſt and neceſſary meaſure of 
form, by which the freedom of 
*tion would in a great meaſure be 
ſtored. Nor could there be either 
elty or injuſtice in taking from 
eiſemen their right of voting at 
ctons. It was a disfranchiſe- 
nt only upon certain conditions, 
d which conditions were fairly 
inted out and ſpecified, If the 
ehelder of any county, or the 
reefs of any corporation, choſe 
| accept the office of exciſeman, 
Mer the condition of ſurrender- 
g, while he held it, his franchiſe 
voting, it was a matter of election, 
gs pended totally on bimſelf. If 
conſidered his franchiſe as ſupe- 
r in value to the office, he would 
ject the one, and preſerve the 
er. As it was a matter of choice, 
mere condition annexed to a valu- 
e conſideration, it could not be 
her unjuſt or ſevere. On the 
trary, it would be a kindneſs 
exciſemen to take from them 
$ painful franchiſe, in the exer- 
of which they were obliged 
 facrifice friendſhip often, and 
inion almoſt always. In ſome 
roughs, in conſequence of the 
erbearing influence of the crown, 
us abſolute controul over ex- 
c-officers, government had it in 
ur power to appoint what gentle- 
n they pleaſed for members, 
khout conſulting the inclinations 
the electors, or even taking the 
ent trouble of informing them, 
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poſed upon them, By this means 


0 i was that was meant to be im- 
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it frequently happened, that Ao far 
from giving a preference, to the 
court candidate, trom their opinion 
of his abilities, his integrity, or his 
zeal for their intereſts, the voters 
knew not even his perſon, and ne- 


ver heard his name till it was de- 


clared from the huſtings. This was 
an evil of great magnitude, and 


ought to be remedied. It advanced 
to an enormous weight of influence, 


and the diſgracetul conſequences of 


it brought obloquy on that houſe, . 


ay well as ruin cn the country. 
Notwithſtanding theſe arguments in 
ſupport of the bill, it was rejected, 
upon a diviſion, by a majority of 
133 to 86, 

The day following a motion was 
made by Mr. Minchin, ©** That 
leave be given to bring in a bill for 
the better and more effectual making 


up and laying before parliament the 


accounts of the ſums expended for 
building, re- building, and repairs 
of his Majeſty's ſhips of war, in his 
Majeſty's dockyyards, and oth 
dock-yards in Great Britain.” Thi 
gaveriſe to a debate, in whieh 
rious . obſervations ' were thrown 
out relative to the ſtate of the navy, 


It was remarked, that the greatneſs, 


commerce, and trade of this coun- 
try, entirely depended 


defend her@oaits, or ſuch as might 
ſtand a compariſon with any foreign 
power, but a marine force ſuperior 


to that of the whole houſe of Bour- 


bon, When the naval ſuperiority 


of this country came to be ſeriouſly 


diſputed with us, it was time to look 
about, and -to be alarmed, and to 
make the moſt vigorous and ſpirited 


exertions in order to turn the balance 


in our favour. But the fact was, 
that the navy of Great Britain had 


been ſhamefully neglected, and waß 


I 2 now 


| pon her 
navy, not even ſuch a navy as could 
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now ſo mutilated and depreſſed, that mous expences of the nary; 
the ſovereignty of the ocean was the fact was, that nearly zd 
loſt and overthrown, without a ſtrug-A day was expended upon the y 
le, and even without ſtrikin ede at preſent in a fu 
low. It was, therefore, the * much inferior to what might jd 
of parliament to examine into the be expected. x 
ſtate of the navy; it „ the It was contended, on the pn 
buſineſs of that houſe to "inquire adminiſtration, that the nary 
into the expenditure of the money, not been neglected ; that all 
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which they granted for the navy dock-yards were filled with | 
with ſo liberal a hand, and to de- quantities of naval ſtores, and d _ 
mand a diſtin aud fatigfaftory ac- the number of our ſhipwrightsh ＋ 
count of its application. During been conſiderably increaſed; bus ad 
the late peace, for a ſeries of years, diſſenſions, and a ſpirit of mu 28h 
the building of ſhips, re-buildivs, among the workmen, had preal 1 
&c. had never exceeded 400, oool.; impeded our naval equipme * 
but for ſeveral years paſt they With reſyect to the complaint, & f 
amounted to upwards of 3 the naval eſtimates. of one yead mot 
In the former period we had built not agree with the accounts of h 
five ſhips of war at an average an- ſucceeding year, if this w4 an wt 
nually, and in the preſent period of it was an evil that could' not be n 1 
ar not more than three ſhips, vented. The eſtimates only n To 
though our navy debt was upwards. to the probable expenditure, u 3 
of ten millions. The reaſon was thoſe which became neceflary m ad 
evident, Sums of money had been by a thouſand cauſes be often d wy 
granted, year after year, for the different; nor could it be the ing # 
purpoſe of building and repairing tion of parliament, that every | 4 
the ſhips of war, and eſtimates were granted ſhould be invanlf "ms 
given into the houſe, on which the applied to the ſpecific purpoſe f _ 
money was granted; but there were which it was demanded. |f {ut 3 
no checks, no vouchers of the ap- of money had been allowed by d % | 
plication of that money, and par- houſe, under the ' deſcription «1 Tg 
zxent did not know that it was being wanted to forward the bu . 
erpployed as directed. No accounts ing of any particular ſhip, and u *. 
whatever were laid before the houſe, avoidable circumſtances pteum iy 
to ſhew that the money had been that building being carried on, th 3 
fairly and fully expended in the ſer- could be no impropriety in approp 0 
vice for which. it was voted; but, ating that money to uſes more in * 
on the contrary, there were circum - mediately neceſſary for the ſervidt * 
ſtances of proof, on the annual of the ſtate, ſuch as repairng L Gs 
eſtimates, that the money was not ſhips, which enabled government! "= 
applied, that the commiſſioners of ſend out a naval force more ſpeed mn 
the admiralty did not keep their than if they were to employ m1 m 
promiſe with the public, and that new bottoms. The fact was, | de 
ſhips remained from year to year un- when any preſſing ſervice aroſe {i . 
finiſhed, for which great ſums were degly, the attention of the dock ed 
granted, and of which no account yards were turned ſrom theif fed pl 
whatever was given, Few gentle- lar work to that particular dr... 


men had any exact idea of the CNOyp and, in that caſe, the ſums wt 
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ther purpoſes were ap lied to 
particular neceflity, and parlia- 
t was reſorted to again for 
her proviſion for the ſubject of 
former eſtimate, Mr. Min- 
'; motion was at length re 
4, upon a diviſion, by a ma- 
of 147 tO 45. EF 
ju the 2»th of the ſame month, 
tion was made by fir George 
ile That a ſelect committee 
1d be appointed to inquire into 
circumſtances of the laſt loan, to 
»4n eſtimate of its terms, and 
it the ſame to the. houſe.” In 
ſpeech by which he introduced 
on, he obſerved, that though 
to prevent or alter 
made by the miniſter 
its improvident and cor- 
extravagance, yet it was nof 
late to cenſure the miniſter for 
ing that bargain, nor even to 
each and puniſh him; by which 
aſt this good conſequence would 
„that future miniſters would 
auzht not to ſport with the pub- 
jn a matter of ſo ſerious a nature, 
| not to entertain the preſump- 
us idea, that parliament would 
afſert the right and authority 


trout him in the bargains which 
made. To ſay that becauſe the 
rain was made, {and the buſineſs 
ally concluded, t e houſe ought 
or could not, inquire into and 
ure that tranſaction, would be a 
tirine, which, he truſted, no 
n would venture to advance. It 
buld be a doctrine pregnant with 
moſt unconſtitutional ſpirit, and 
ming conſequences. The con- 
tution had veſted miniſters with 
ry ample powers, but it alſo 
led that houſe with a full and 
mpltte right to inquire how thoſe 
wers had been exerciſed, and con- 
vently a retroſpect into the con- 
t of miniſters was the conſtituti- 
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ich it poſſeſſed, to check or 
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onal appendage of parliament, If 
it were once wrelted from it, it were 
berter that the government ſhould 
aſſume openly the form of deſpo- 
tiſm, than that it ſhould be carried 
on and. maintained by deſpotiſm 
under the appearance of freedom, 
If this-1nherent and neceſl.ry right 
were taken from the parliament, the 
conſtitution would be cut up by the 
roots; and the people would be 
more completely duped, cheated, 
and abuſcd, with this ſhew and 
mockery of parliament, than if the 
conſtitution were totally overthrown, 
and they were dependent on the 
mere will of a king or of a miniſ- 
ter. As to the loan, of which he 
complained, the termsof it were ſo 
unaccountably extravagant, that at 
the firſt view they furnithed a ſuffi- 
cient cauſe for drawing the attention 
of the houſe, and exciting them to 
a very minute and careful exami- 
nation. If not leſs than between 
eight and nine hundred thouſand 
unds were loſt to the public in 
the firſt year by the extravagance 
of that loan, it was a ſutficient rea- 
ſon for enquiry, and as ſuffi- 
cient a reaſon for cenſure, - The 
garblings which had been uſed 
in the diſtribution of the loan, 
and the injuſtice with which 
it had been divided, were alſo 
facts in the knowledge of the 
houſe : for from the tace of the 
liſt which lay upon the table, it ap- 
peared, that gieat and immenſe 
ſums were in the names of perſons - 
who could have no title to them 
trom reſponſibility, or from having 
ſubſcribed to former loans. It was 
maniteſt, that the clerks of th 
bankers had ſums which could only 
be held for other people, and that 
they were in fact held in this man- 
ner for members of parliament, 
who were aſhamed themſelves of 
avowing what they had the 
. I 3 meeanneſs 
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meanneſs to act. On the other fide 
it was ſeen, that the moſt opulent 
and reſpectable names in the city, 
the men, who had conſtantly ſub- 
ſeribed, and ſometimes ſuffered by 
former loans, had been altogether 
rejected, or had been treated with 
ſuch injuſtice, that the moſt crimiyal 
partiality was diſcoverable on the 
face of it, This then afforded new 
grounds for inquiry, and eſpecially 
as it was but too plain,. that all the 
1njuſtice, and all the partiality, and 
* all the extravagance had been com- 


mitted for the purpoſe of corrupt- 


ing parliament, and adding to the 
influence of the miniſter. The 
members of that houſe were ſuſ- 
pected to have participated in the 
benefits of the loan, to the injury of 


their conſtituents, whoſe property 


they were appointed to guard and 
protect. lr, therefore, became the 
houſe, by a full and free inquiry 
into this buſineſs, to reſcue their 
characters from ſo ignominious an 
imputation, as that of profiting by 
a bargain, ſanctiſied by their con- 
currence, but which defrauded and 
impoveriſhed their conſtituents. 
Sir George's motion was ſeconded 
by Mr. Byng, who ſtated a variety 
of facts and particulars tending to 
prove, that the loan had been diſ- 
tributed in a very partial manner, 
and that it was made uſe of for the 
purpoſes of a corrupt influence in 
that houſe, | 

The motion was oppoſed by lord 
Nugent, who declared it to be, in 
his opinion, highly improper, dan- 
gerous, and unneceſſary. It was 
no matter of public concern, who 
the perſons were that had ſubſcribed 
to the loan, provided the ſubſcrip- 
tions were all paid in regvlarly at 
the ſtated times of payment, 


2 regard ought to be had by 


t houſe to the neceſſities of the 
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that a movelty ? It was, and it 


members of parliament ought 


lordſhip declared, that he ent 
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public, In all inquiries a 
kind, they ought ever to hey 
in the exerciſe of their 
their diſcretion, There wert 
in which it would not be fak 
houſe of commons, to perſeey 
miniſter for the bargains vn 
made, as there might be avon 
by calling the tranſaction y 
count, than there was by the 
fional, and pernaps the una 
extravagance of the bargain, ] 
had always been the wiſdom 
houſe, and he truſted that it 
would be ſo. it was ured 
there was a viſible partialityu 
diſtribution of he loan. Bu 


would be the caſe, that mu 
would do more for their friend 
for their enemies. Miniſter 
done it in former adminiſtatx 
they had done it now; and! 
would coutinue ſo to do to thet 
of time. It was alſo ment 
a ſubje& of complaint, that me 
bers of parliament ſhould ſubl 
to the loan. This was a very 
ferent language from that held 
oppoſition in fcrmer days. 
complaint then was, that theme 
bers in oppoſition did not gt 
great a ſhare of the loan, astit 
in the adminiſtration ; that tl 
who voted againſt the court | 
ſerip given to them with a i 
ſparing hand, while it was 
out plemifully to thoſe who it 
ported the meaſures of governs 
It was quite a new docttine, u 


ſubſcribe to the public loans; 
that it was inconſiſtent with u 
duty which they owed to their & 
ſtituents. Upon the whole, 


diſapproved of the motion. It cM} 
lead to no good, and it might ( 
much injury. The thing = 

oli 


* 
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5 1 1 of by the honourable ba- that the miniſter had made the beſt 
beg ' with whom the motion ori- terms he could, in the ſituation in 

Pom ed, were not the errors and which he ſtood, The price of the 
re lt of loans that required cor- ſtocks at the time when the loan 
en. The chief fault was in was in agitation, their price fince. 
ſecy ently giving ſums to perſons” the ſtate of affairs, all contributed 

w ere unable to make good their to prove, that the miniſter had it 
or ens. This, he confeſſed, de- not in his power to make better 
d attention. terms for the public. As to the 


dam, who complained heavily was accuſed, in the diſtribution of 
 aſperſions that were frequently the ſhares of the loan, it might pro- 


n out, and which he ſaid were duce very pernicious conſequences | 
t it RY illiberal, againſt thoſe gentle to call upon the noble lord to aſſign 
ev who ſupported the meaſures of his reaſons for having given more to 
dent, as if they were led to one houſe than to another; and the 
But i; merely from corrupt mo- credit of many houſes would be 
41 ; and he particularly expreſſed ſhaken, if, in his own vindication, 
mie ddignation, that ſuch calumnies the miniſter ſhould ſay, that he had 


nds e advanced even in proteſts given to every banker who had ap- 
ed in the journals of the houſe plied juſt as much as he thought 
bers. There was no diſgrage, the houſe would be able to pay. 
ud, in participating in the Ho- This might be the ruin of ſeveral 
„ rewards, and emoluments of families; and as the committees that 
nment, or in ſupporting the the honourable baronet had moved 
ures of government, after thoſe for, might ꝓive a deadly blow to 
& were received, ſo, long as national credit, he ſhould give his 
meaſures appealed dd he cal- negative to the motion with more 
el to ſerve the country. The ſatisfaction than he ever felt before. 
and honourable emol units of This he ſhould do for many reaſons, 
mment were no = oper ſe- but principally becauſe to inquire 


ü even talked ſo loudly of mem- inquuitorial tyranny ; and oppreſſion 
of parliament having been to individuals was injurious to the 
d, by the profitable terms of public. , | 

loan, to agree to it when pro- Mr. Thomas Townſhend ridi- 
din the houſe, it became them culed the complaint made by Mr. 
collect, that thoſe terms were Adam, that illiberal aſperſions were 
panic by members of parliament, thrown out againſt the members of 
by the monied men of the city, that houſe who ſupported the mea- 


le, and other great companies, ſeemed, an illiberal aſperſion upon 
aging of the terms of the bar- character, to ſay, that places or 
„ whether they were profitable, penſions, douceurs or contracts, were 
whcther they were diſadvanta- among the corrupt ſeducers of the 
vs, it was neceſſary to look. hack human heart. To be ſure, it woul 

the time, to the,,circumfiances, be highly illiberal to ſuſpect, that a 
to the proſpect of affaiys when member of parliament ſhould be ſe- 


a bergain was made. He averred, duced by the good things of this 
? ” I 4 » | He! 


#7 


he motion was alſo e by partiality with which the miniſter 


t 
1 
2 5 


s of the human mind. Before into private characters would be an 


ireftors of the Bank, the India ſures of government. It was, it 
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110 ls 
life! It would be an aſperſion of the 
moſt unjuſtifiab e nature! What ! a 
member of parliamen: ! the dignity 
of whoſe ſituation, and the obliga- 
tions of whole truſt, ought to raiſe 
him to an clevation of rank among 
his ſpecies, ſuperior to all the little 
frailtics ang paſſions ot the heart, to 
ſuipect him of dependence and ſer- 
vility, would be a libel gn the hy- 
man race! And yet the conduct of 
the honvurable gentleman himſelf, 
who was ſo much hurt by ſuch aſ- 


perſions, might, pernaps, afford lity of its diſtribution, that heh 


ſome kind of evidence, that it was 
poſſible for a member of parliament- 
to chanye his opinions, or at leaſt 
to alter his manner of voting, from 
a prudent conſideration of his own 
intereſt, The conduct of that gen- 
tlemin had been marked, on his firſt 
appearance in the houle, and for 
ſame time after, by an acrimonious 
he meaſur& of the 
miniſter. He was now as much 
diſtinguiſhed by a general and in- 
diſcriminate approbation of what 
evcr the miniſter thought proper to- 
adopt. This was a conduct which 
naturally gave riſe to ſpeculation, 


was obſerved, that ſuch a gentle- 
man abandoned, in a critical mo- 
zent, without even the formality of 
a reaſon, the friends and the prin- 
ciples which he had maintained, 
and that he became one of the moſt . 
zealous and active partizans of that 
government which he had previ- 
ouſly reprobated ; when it was ob- 
ſerved, that he placed himſelf im- 
mediately behind the treaſury bench, 
whiſpered the miniſter, and became 
his avowed champion ; and when it 
was alfo ſeen, that the zeal and ac- 
tivity of this new convert were re- 
yarded with a profitable place under 
he government; under ſuch cir- 
Fumllagees, people could not avoid 


ny 


1 
ſuſpecting, that there was ſomely 


like influence in a thouſand, 
twelve hundred pounds a year; y 
that it was corruption, and | 
principle, that had convert | 
enemy into the friend of the ni 
ſter. Such ſuſpicions might bet 
tertained without any great de 
of illiberality, and without 4 
great degree of injuſtice, 


As to- what had been urge tio 
behalf of the migiſter with rej jrate 
to the late loan, and to the pant rſon. 

tile 

only acted as former miniſtts at tl 
done, this aſſertion, Mr. Townha ſen! 
ſaid, was not founded upon ed, 
The miniſters of former pen 
were not ſo prodigal or waſteful, to 
to make corrupt — for the dur 
poſe of increaſing their power, | cur 
diſtributing it, when made, ann ir ji 
their friends and dependants. Fi to 
mer miniſters negociated loans, en; 
made their bargains upon fel 
terms, that they received a no any 
not conferred a benefit, when th ribe! 
parted with the ſubſcription; Men 
there was another leading feature i! tl 
the loans and ſubſcriptions of n 
When it mer times, that when the mont ould 
men had no proſpect of privite 8"! |: 
perſonal elt to ſerve, M ibu 
gave government effectual ſuppoieccret 
upon the moſt laudable and bond e 
able motives. They ſupported thao be 
becauſe they knew they wer? t pe 
able and willing friends of dF the 
country; that they were cin og 
and honeſt; that hey were nl Lo 
porting meaſures, not men. 1s e 
confidence of the monied men Ioan. 
thoſe days was founded in end. 
rience ; for they were conraaffH d 
that While they ſupported fe t! 
ren, and ſuch meaſures, M breſl 
were ultimately promoting it that 
own intereſt, which was invol * 


in common with the reſt - 7 
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on- ſubjects, in fupportiog the 


e. 

Vith reſpect to the objection made 

he notion, that it would be cruel 

-rutinize into people's characters, 

to weigh one man's credit, pro- 
ty, or conſequence, againſt an- 
ders, Mr. Townſhend obſerved, 

t no man would be farther than 
elf from making invidious di- 
tions, or inquigies into people's 
irate circumſtances, particularly 
rſons engaged in trading and mer- 
tile connections; yet, ſuppoling 
1 at the motion ſhould paſs in its 
cent form, means might be de- 
ſed, either by giving an inſtruc- 
n to the committee, or when in 
to reſtrain any idle, improper 


curioſity, It ſurely could not be 
1 irjury, or give an alarm to cere- 
it to inquire into the exiſtence of 
en; and ſuch an inquiry was abſo- 
tely neceſſary; fo there were 


may names on the liſt of ſub- 


bers to the loan ſo obſcure, that 
en their exiſtence was doubtful. 
the inquiry propoſed by the mo- 
lon was entered into, evidence 
old be produced to the houſe, 
en large ſums of the loan were di- 
ſibuted to nominal perſons for the 
ceret uſe of others; to bankrupts; 
Ind even to men who were actuall 
o be found on lord Mansfield's liſt 
pt perſons who had ſurrendered in- 
0 the cuſtody of the marſhal of the 
King's Bench priſon, , | 
Lord North laboured to juſtify 
s conduct in the buſineſs of the 
loan, He acknowledged, that, from 
en undry circumſtances, the bargain 
had proved rather diſadvantageous 
to the -public, for which he ex- 
preſſed his ſorrow, but declared, 
that it was no fault of his that it 
bad been ſo. The bargain. which 


* 


n 


de had made for the public could 


HIS TOA F. taz 
not be a ſecret one, becauſe every 
thing which paſſed between the 
treaſury board, and thoſe who were 
conſulted as to the terms of the 
loan, paſled in the preſence of 'at 
leaſt thirty perſons. It was the 
price of ſtocks at the time, which 
rendered the bargain diſadvantage- 
ous tg the public. As to the par- 
tiality*which was urged to have ex- 
iſted in the diſtribution, his lordſhip 
ſaid, that he could not undertake to 
make ſuch a diſtribution as was 
likely to pleaſe all. The ſubſcrip-, 
tion was divided among eleven hun- 
dred perſons, many of them known, 
and ſeveral recommended. No per- 
ſon whatever, to his knowledge, 
had been rejected on account of his 


qu ties, originating in mere ſpleen 4, avowed or, ſuſpected e gt * 


preference, it was ſuppoſed, might 
be given, but he knew of none, 


farther than where the parties were 
known to be men of property, or 


where they had a fair claim to at- 
tention, As to its being ſaid, that 
the names of ſome of the ſubſcribers 
had been concealed, he believed 
this circumſtance had been ſanctioned 
by cuſtom : as long as he could re- 
collect any thing of loans, it had 
been invariably the caſe, In his 
apprehenſion, it made very lit 

difference, and no induſtry or cau- 
tion could prevent if, if gentlemen 


choſe to conceal their names. They 


might come in under another name, 
or for a part of another perſon's 
ſubſcription, and at all events there 
was a riſk attending managements 
of this kind, for which the oſten- 
ſible ſubſcriber was always reſpon- 
ſible. On the whole, his lordſhip 
ſaid, that, in the management of 
the loan, he had no intention of 
promoting his own ſeparate 2 


neither had he acted in any way, 


directly or indirectly, whigh. could 
| afford a juſt cauſe for ſuppoſing that 
os © | he 
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his own power. been pretended, that the propoſe 


It was a motion for an inquiry into fitorial power, which was veſted i 


been entruſted by his ſovereign and that the miniſter did not impron- 


not ſay, wo this was a proof of his 


his accuſers at. defiance, call for partakers in the guilt, His lor 
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he. had made a corrupt bargain, had not ſo totally for they 
with a view to promote the increaſe duty to themſelves, and their ca. 
of influence, in order to. ſupport ſtituents, as to ſcreen him, It hy 


Sir Fletcher Norton now roſe, inquiry was improper ; but he dif 
and obſerved, that the preſent was not ſee upon what ſubject the houg 
a great and moſt important queſtion, could more fitly exerciſe that inqu- 


a ſuppoſed crime of a public na- it by the conſtitution, than the 
ture; a crime, which, if proved, ſent, The members of that bout 
would appear to be aggravated in all were entruſted by their conſtitvens 
its circumſtances. It was no leſs to grant their money, and to ſee 
than a direct accuſation againſt the faithfully applied. It was not then 
miniſter, of a breach of truſt in the fore a matter of choice, but of ah. 
execution of his office, with the ſolute duty, unleſs they violatel 
faithful diſcharge of which he had the truſt repoſed in them, to ſee 


his country. He was charged with dently ſquander away the money of 
having made a corrupt bargain for the people. The tranſaction, to 
the public, in order to make a ſtill make the beſt of it, was a foul and 
more corrupt diſtribution of it. It dark tranſaction; and he was at 
was a very criminal accuſation ; but loſs to know how any man, who re 
the noble lord and his friends ſeemed fuſed to go into the propoſed ir- 
to fly from the inquiry: he could quiry, could dare to meet his cor) 

33 becauſe, whether blame. 
guilt; buf this he muſt ſay, that it able or not himſelf, he muſt de 
was a ſtrong preſumption of it; for deemed a partaker in the guilt. He 
what — — could there be for concluded with conjuring the noble 
ſtifling and fuppreſſing inquiry? lord, againſt whom the accuſation 
He had, in a long courſe of atten- was brought, to meet it like a man, 
dance in that houſe, often heard his and not W fy from it, under 
lordſhip accuſed of miſconduct; he , the protection of a majority, who 
had alſo often heard his lordſhip ſet. would be juſtly ſuſpected of bei 


their proofs, and challenge an'in- ſhip had often defied and challenged 
_ into his general and particular his accuſers, If the preſent motion 
conduct. But when a ſpecific charge ſhould be agreed to, they and he 
was brought againſt him, and a va- would be at iflue ; and if he de 
riety of facts urged, and evidence clined the conteſt, the united voce 
offered to be produced In ſupport of of mankind would pronounce hin 
the charge, the noble lord ſhrunk guilty. _ ; 
from the inquiry, and endeavoured = Towards the cloſe of this debate, 
to evade any inveſtigation of his a number of members, who during 
conduct. It was for the honour of the greateſt part of the debate hat 
that houſe to proſecute the inquiry; been in the coffee-rooms adjacent, 
it was for the noble lord's own ho- now crowded in, and called tor the 
Nour, to meet the inquiry like a queſtion with great vociferation. 
man, if he was innocent; and if he Upon which the ſpeaker, with 3 
was guilty, he truſted the houſe proper ſpirit, and impreſſed a” 
1 1 


\ 


i t ſenſe of the duties of his of- 
y 4 immediately roſe, and called 
had em to order. In a ſenſible and 
led inted ſpeech, he ſeverely repre- 
ad ended the cuom. There were, 
uſe je ſaid, a regular and uniform ſet 


pf gentlemen, of a particular de- 


ur * . - 

E eription, who did not think it at 

e U neceſfury to attend to any part of 
e debate, in order to receive in- 


ormation, or judge where the me- 


icht decide with decency, or vote 


th. vith conviction 3 but they went to 
ted he cofl-e-houſes, and there ſpent 
ſee he whole day, and came in towards 
ri. he concluſion of, the debate, and 
of rith the utmoſt diſorder and inci- 


its of a queſtion lay, that they 
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vility called for the queſtion, and 


ut a haſty ſtop to the calm deli- 
— of ſuch, members as acted 
up to theirzduty, in attending ſeri- 
ouſly to the buſineſs of the houſe, 
He hoped, that as it was a practice 
fo derogatory to the honour and the 
dignity of parliament, and ſo in- 
confiſtent with the gravity of a 
houſe of repreſentatives, that he 
ſhould not have occaſion again to 
take notice and complain of the in- 
decency. Several other gentlemen 
ſpoke in this debate, on both ſides 
of the queſtion; but fir George 
Saville's motion was rejected, upon 
a > pg by a majority of 209 to 
163, | | 


PR 


jedled, 


ho | 
ng A Bill, which was brought into 
d- parliament this ſeſſion, for 


ncloſing common and waſte lands in 
he pariſh of Ilmington, in War- 
1kſhire, gave riſe to a debate in 
de houſe of peers, on the zoth day 
pt March, of conſiderable impor- 
atce to the intereſts of the clergy. 
he order of the day being read, 
or receiving the report of the bill, 
de biſhop of St, David's roſe, and 
cquanted the houſe, that as the 
ade of Commuting tythes for lands, 
u bills of incloſure, had long ap- 
*aared to him to be very improper 
n many accounts, and as this mode 
des adopted in the bill now under 


? = 
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Pebate in the Houſe of Peers on the Commutation of Tythes, occaſioned by the 
Ilmington Incloſure Bill. Reſolutions on that Subject moved by Earl 
Bathur/?, Debate, in the Houſe of Commons, on preſenting a Petition 
from the Delegates of the ſeueral aſſociated Counties, Bill brought in by 
Mr. Penton, for better preventing Deſertions in the Navy. The Bill re- 


conſideration, he had propoſed in 


the committee to amend the bill, 


by leaving out all the clayfes in 
which land 1s given to the rector, by 
way of compenſation for his tythes ; 
but the amendment not being agreed 
to, he ſhould now move the houſe, 
that the bill be re- committed. His 
lordſhip obſerved, that the rights of 


the church in general, and of the 


parochial clergy in particular, were 
involved in this queſtion; and he 
was therefore certain, that he had 
no occafion for making any apology 
for the trouble he was about to” give 
the houſe. He ſtated, that tythes 
were the conſtitutional Wr 
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of eccleſiaſtical perſons in this coun- 
try, and that the law for compelling 
the payment of them was of at leaſt 
a thouſand years ſtanding. The 
doctrine in Weſtminſter-hall, and in 
all our law-books, was, that all 
lands are tytheable pure communt ; 
and in compliance with this notion, 
and agreeably to this maxim ot law, 
when incloſures were firſt made, 
incumbents were, always perm:tted 
to take the ty hes of the lands in- 
cloſed, in the ſame manner as when 
open. [t had been the unimter- 
rupted cuſtom, till very lately, to 
have incloſed lands ſubject to the 
payment of tythe in kind ; nor was 
the contrary innovation of more 
than thirty years ſtanding. 
Hi: lordibip proceeded to remark, 
that the practice of commuting 


tythes for lands had a tendeney to 


bring land into mortmain; which 
was one reaſon among many why 
wur anceſtors thought ty ches the belt 
and propereſt maintenance of eccle- 
ſtaſtical perſons. Commuting tythes 
for lands was alſo improper, as tend- 
ing to render our clergy more ſecular : 
id would cauſe them to be employed 
in country buſineſs from one end of 
the year to the other ; and being 
thus immerſed in worldly affairs, 
they would be taken off from the 
faithful diſcharge of the duties of 
their ſacred function; and though 
ey might free themſelves from 
is trouble by letting their lands, 
t, conſidering the ſcanty incomes 
of many of the parochial clergy, 
they would be induced to occupy 
theſe allotments themſelves, with a 
view to make a better proviſion for 
their families. A compenſation in 


land would likewiſe open a door to 


fraud. Pariſhes of any conſiderable 
extent conſiſted partly of old enclo- 
ſures, and partly of common fields ; 


and when theſe laſt were incloſed, 


— 


of the tythes in the beſt times. [he 


deceſſor had done, but finds that be 


many, his lordſhip farther remark 


the clergy, becauſe they were * 


and exempted from the payment & . 
tythes, it was uſual for the occuprn 
to threaten the incumbents to pong 
up The new encloſures only, which 
were now become tythe- free, andy 
keep the old encloſures in 

they being ſubject ro tythe, ual pntra 
the incumbents would conſent to h 
the occupiers have their corn-tythg 
in the old encloſures at a very {on 
price. This was a very gbrigy 
piece of craft, and was prafti 
every day to the great detriment d 
the parochial clergy. Another þ- 
jection to the practice of Firing 
lands in lieu of tythes was, that k 
often tempted the incumbent t 
collude with the patron. Patray 
were frequently lords of the mano, 
and, as ſuch, were commonly the 
principal proprietors of the land, 
This being the caſe, the patron 
forms a deſign of incloting the pan, 
and communicates it to the incum- 
bent, who readily conſents, and 
only aſks, that care may be taken 
that the allotment to be made in let 
of his tythes may be equal in rake 
to them. The patron promiſes to 
take care of this, and to free the in. 
cumbent from all apprehenſions 
engages to farm the allotment 6 
him ac as high a rent as he evet made 


incloſure takes place, and the patfol 
hires the allotment of the incun- 
bent on the fair terms he progyſtd 
In a few years the incumbent di 
or is removed: a new incumbent 
ſucceeds, who propoſes to let tit 
allotment at the ſame price his pre- 


cannot get ſo much by half, and 
finds alſo that it 1s really worth 10 
more. 


Tythes had been cohfidered b 


as a very improper maintenance i! Bl 


produce diſputes, and to breed 
uch ill-will between a paſtor and 
flock; and it was therefore 
ought, that an allotment in land 
114 be much more deſireable. 
vt he profeſſed himſelf to be of a 
bntrary opinion. He obſerved, 
at the incumbent always aſked a 
aſonable price for his tythes, be- 
uſe he always aſked leſs than an 
propriator did, in all caſes under 
te fame circumſtances ; and if it 
metimes happened, that a ſuit 
as inſtituted by the incumbent for 
e recovery of his dues, it gene- 
ly proved in the end, that the 
cupiers were to blame, fince out 
f ſeren hundred ty cauſes which 
ad been tried at Weſtminſter-hall, 
x hundred and ſixty were deter- 
ined in favour of the incumbents ; 
nd therefore 1t appeared to be par- 
cularly hard, that a remedy which 


* ſo detrimental to the real inter- 
and I and rights of the parochial 
en, le \ ſhould be made uſe of, on a 


nete dee of eſtabliſhing peace, when 
e fakt was, that the peace and 
iet of a pariſh had it ag in any 
ne inſtance, been interrupted by 
he incumbents themſelves. Tythes, 
I lordſhip ſaid, in the hands of a 
Iiſcreet and judicious clergyman, 


ferſuaded, might, and often had, 
proved the firmeſt bond of union 
ad friendſhip between the paſtor 
nd his flock. Such a man would 
ways confine his demands within 
de bounds of moderation, and 
rould ſhew his pariſhioners, how 
indly he treated them, by compar- 
ng bis demands with thoſe which 
heir neighbours were proud to ſub- 
„ to, who happened to live in a 


h win where the tythes were in the 
i ands of an impropriator ; and by 
for eans of theſe communications, 


as eaſy to conceive what mutual 
3 


nſtead of breeding quarrels, he was 


nd a little yielding on each fide, it 
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eſteem and regard might be thus 
raiſed between the incumbent and 
his pariſhioners. But when the 
tythes were taken away, this cement 
was broken ; theſe opportunities of 
communication wite at an end; and 
as the pariſnoners were independent 
of their mwiſter, ſo the miniſter 
was independent of them, They 
would certainly ſoon forget the re- 
lation they ſtood into him ; and he 
would, perhaps, too ſoon forget the 
relation he ſtood in to them; and 
inſtead of being an adviſer or coun- 
ſellor, and a friend, he would fink 
into the common maſs of farmers, 
and be as little reſpected and regard- 
ed as the meaneſt among them. 

The biſhop of n in 
reply, ſaid, that he could not help 
differing from his reverend and 
learned friend, as far as his argu- 
ments had goneto the greatqueſtion, 
whether the maintenance of the 
clergy ought to be confined to tytls, 
or whether a commutation far rythes 
ought not, in as many caſes as poſ- 
ſible, to! be countenanced by the 
legiſlature, A. compenſation for 
tythes in land did not lay any obli- 
gation upon the clergyman to culti- 
vate that land himſelf ; and ſuch a 
compenſation he thought the beſt 
method of ſupporting the clergy. 
There was no obligation upon 2 
clergyman, any more than upon an 
other perſon, that becauſe he poet 
ed a landed eſtate for life, he there- 
fore was obliged to keep it in his own 
hands, to occupy or cultivate it. It 
was entirely optional : whereas if 
he took his tythe in kind, he was 
obliged to collect it at no ſmall trou- 
ble, and often with great vexation; 
and as he could not conſume an 
conſiderable part of it, he necel- 
ſarily ſent the reſt to market, or 
ſold it at his own houſe. Here he 
acted in the N of a farmer, 
as to the ſale; conſidering all 

circum- 
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circumſtances, he doubted much 
whether the toil, labour, and anxi- 
ety, were leſs in one way than in the 
other. By having a compenſation 
for tythes in land, he avoided many 
inconveniencies, and eſpecially that 
contention with his pariſhioners on 
the ſubject '6F tythes, which was a 
great impediment to the proper diſ- 
eharge of the duties of his function: 
for no degree of piety, no advantages 
of wiſdom, or eloquence, could 
make the preaching of any clergy- 
man effectual, if the hearts of his con- 
gregation were alienated from him. 
His lordſhip proceeded to obſerve, 
that by the ſuperſtitions and arts of 
the regular clergy in the times of 
_ Popiſh ignorance, the ſecular clergy 
been . robbed or defrauded of 

their rights; and the injury done 
to the ſecular clergy in thoſe times 
was afterwards confirmed by Henry 
VIII. That prince put an end to 
the exiſtence of the regular clergy, 
but perpetuated the injuſtice ; tor, 
inſtead of rendering back to the 
church what had — unjuſtly taken 
away by monk iſn fraud, he created 
1 impropriations, the poſſeſſors 
of which retain the property ori- 
ginally intended for the maintenance 
of the ſecular or parochial clergy. 
This produced a kind of mixed pro- 
perty, which was now diſtinguiſhed 
by the appellations of rectorial and 


vicarial; that is to ſay, the lay im- 


propriator, who ſtood in the ſhoes 
of the regular Popiſh clergy, fre- 
pany held the great tythes ; while 
the vicar, to whom was committed 
the cure of ſouls, received only the 
fmall ones, The bill now before 
the houſe, and every other bill of a 
fimilar nature, would in fome mea- 
ſure remedy that defect, and would 
make a certam proviſion for the 
vicar ; Whereas if the vicar had, 
. 8 8 
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for inſtance, the tythe of 
corn-land Links bi — 5 | 
graſs, to which he could hare g 
claim; or, -aice verſa, graſs lu 
might be broken up, ak throw 
into corn, to the excluſive ben 
of the lay-impropriator, and tothe 
injury, or, in ſome inſtances, em 
ruin of the vicar. , This was a 
its preſent ſhape, a moſt griewy 
evil, and, beſides all the other ma. 
tifications the vicar ſuffered, | 
him at the mercy of his pariſhia- 
ers: for he was perſuaded, that, u 
many caſes, if the pariſh though 
fit to confederate againſt their pala 
they might es = prive him of th 
means of ſubſiſtence, according y 
local and other circumſtances, G 
the contrary, by ſetting out hy 
1 in land, his income; ,woul 

better ſecured ; he might lets 
occupy as he thought fit or com 
nient ; and his having vo calle 
demand on his pariſhioners, vou 
give that fort of inde * 
which would enable him to df 
charge his duty as a clergymanin 
a proper manner. 

The earl of Weſtmoreland de 
clared, that he perfectly concurrel 
in ſentiment with the biſhop d 
Peterborough. He was fatished d 
the juſtice, and was convinced fil 
more of the expediency and ſound 
policy of paſſing incloſure-bills n 
general, and of ſetting out to tht 
clergyman a certain portion of 
in lieu of tythc.. Land would i- 
ways boar a certain and propor- 
ate Value; and was not like mone}, 
whwhco was conſtantly undergoing 
changes in reſpect of its relatne 
worth, Taking tythe in kind, & 
commutations in money, were the 
cauſe of inveterate and incuradl 
diſagreements between the 
and his pariſhioners. In fact, * 


* 


4a ual tendency to irritate 
FF 23 of which the human 
ind was ſuſceptible. They operated 
2 check to induſtry, as a bar to im- 
rement. While induſtry and the 
provement of lands were certain 
be taxed by tythes, the exerciſe 
the one, and the ſpirit of the 
her, were effeQtually prevented 
ad diſcouraged. On the contrary, 
hen men, by commutation, ſhifted 
> odious a burthen off their ſhoul- 
rs, they ſet themſelves to work 
ith zeal; and the wealth of indi- 
duals increaſed, in proportion as 
e induſtry of the huſbandman was 
warded, whence a general benefit 
roſe tothe ſtate, This was mani- 


2 


Erne 


v ; 

Oh it from the increaſe of agricultur 

" hich the various incloſure bills had 
bie years occaſioned; and the 
 « Won :quent increaſe of the produce 


f grain, of various kinds, through- 
ut the kingdom. | 

The chancellor declared his full 
pprobatioh of the ſentiments which, 
ad been advanced by the learned 
relate who opened the debate. The 
igbts of the clergy, his lordſhip 
bierred, were coeval with the con- 
bitution, and had ſince the firit 
tabliſhment of Chriſtianity in this 
ingdom, a period of upwards of 
ue thouſand years, been veſted in 
be manner in which they were 
aimed and enjoyed at preſent ; and 
hough the Lateran council, held 
n the cleventh century, aſcertained 
de rights of the clergy in a more 
preciſe and ſpecific manner, wit 

he cciſent and probation of all 
he ſovereign princes of Chriſten- 
om, yet the Anal ſettlement then 


ende, and ratified by all the parties 
the oncerned, was rather a recognition 
able t rights already exerciſed and en- 
au ved, than creating new ones which 


dad not been before ſubmitted to 
ind acknowledged. Thenceforward 


the property of ecclefiaſtics, 


— 


34} 
and of 
eccleſiaſtical bodies and corporations, 
ſtood upon as ſtrong a foundation as 
that which ſupported or ſecured to 
the poſſeſſors any other ſpecies of 
property whatever, and ſo it conti- 
nued, without interruption, till the 
time of the Reformation. At the 
diſſolution of the, monaſteries,, in- 
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deed, a great part of the patrimony 


of the church went into the hands 
of lay impropriators; and ſoon af- 
ter, ſo early as the beginning of the 
reign of queen Elizabeth, the lay 
patrons, and others intereſted in the 
event, wiſhed to puſh matters ſtill 
farther, and as it were to ftrip the 
church of almoſt every thing ſhe 
poſſeſſed, by pretended compoſiti- 
ons, moduſſes, not ſupported by 
preſcription, and colluſive bargaing 
and agreements between the incum- 
bent tor the time heing, and every 
perſon who might have it in his 
wer to force or delude the perſon 
in poſſeſſion, to defeat or injure the 
intereſt of his ſucceſſor, Thoſe 
frauds at laſt became ſo deſtructive 
and notorigns, that the legiſlature 
was obliged to interpoſe ; and, by 
laws enacted for the purpoſe, to pre- 
vent alt fraudulent or collufive bar- 
gains, made by the perſon in poſ- 
ſeſſion, to the detriment or injury 
of his eventual ſucceſſor ; in which, 
among other things, the biſhops 
or, chapters, were prevented fromm 
m ingzonger leaſes than for twenty- 
one years, and the rectors and vicars 
longer than for ſeven, ſo as to bind 
thoſe who were to come after them. 
The rent or equivalent reſerved was 
not to be leſs than that paid to his 
predeceſſor; nor was any modus 
hereafter to be conſidered as ſuch, . 
which could not be proved to have 
exiſted at the time of the paſſing of 
that act. The univerſities, for the 
ſame reaſons, were reſtrained from 
| making 


— 
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making any commutation, or receiv- 


ing any compenſation, but in corn, 


which was to bear a proportion to the 
current value; that is, wheat was 
eſtimated at a certain® price, and ſo 
many quarters were to conſtitute the 
reſerved rent, and whatever the corn 
came to at the future current price, 
at the next market-town, the uni- 
verſity were to be paid to the amount 
in money. Hence the rights and 
property of the church, and of ec- 
eleſiaſtical and other learned bodies, 
if they were not reſtored, at leaſt 
whatever part of them remained 
was in a great meaſure ſecured 


againſt future fraudulent alienations; 


which was a ſtrong proof of the 
wiſdom and ſound policy of the 
framers of thoſe laws. Innovations 
attempted upon ancient eſtabliſh- 
ments furniſhed, at all times, good 
ground of alarm, and if no other 


argument could be produced in ſup-' 


port of it, the conduct and caution 
of our anceſtors held out an exam- 
ple worthy of modern imitation. 
His lordſhip then proceeded to ob- 
ſerve, that he had long enterthined 
a jealouſy of private bills, becauſe 
he was convinced, from experience, 
that they were in general ſo looſely, 
careleſsly, and — con- 
ducted through both houſes of par- 
liament, that they were often at- 
tended with the moſt pernicious con- 


ſequences to families, whoſe inter- 


eſts were fatally affected by their 


operation. It had lately come to his 


own knowledge, from the office 
which he held, that a family in 
Wales, of the name of Gardiner, 
were ſtripped of their entire ſub- 
fiſtence, and devoted to abſolute 
ruin, by authority of a private bill 
that had paſſed into a law, without 
having met with that attention, 
which, had it been exerted, would 
doubtleſs have cauſed the houſe to 


Y * 


prevent the bill from being rende 
the ſource of ſo much injuſtice, o 
ſo much cruelty. Arete 
cident lately occurred in a comm 
tee of the other houſe, whig 
ſhewed the neceſſity there was tu 
more attention ſhould be paid 3 
private bills. It happened thay 
elderly man, rather meanly dreſeh 
was obſerved to have been inth 
room in which a committee fat e 
day, and to have paid more attentin 
to what paſſed, than was cuſtom 
rily ſhewn by ordinary by-ftanden, 
When the committee had ney 
done their buſineſs, and came to teil 
over the bill as they had ſettled; 
this elderly perſon liſtened wit 
a greater ſhew of anxiety, than hal 
before been obſerved to be expreſi 
by him; and when a particuli 
clauſe, in which, as it afterward 
appeared, his intereſt. was material 
concerned, was read, the 'man wi 
ſo ſenſibly affected by it, that by 
uneaſineſs attracted the notice of it 
George Saville, That truly worth 
and reſpectable baronet immediate 
accoſted the ſtranger, and begged v 
be informed, what ir was that hal 
ſhocked him ſo ſenſibly. The port 
man opened his caſe to fir Geo 
and it appeared, that the clauſethit 
had juſt been read, would have in- 
volved him and his family in ut 
ruin; that ſuſpecting, as ſoon as bt 
heard the bill was in agitation, that 
ſuch a clauſe might be introduced 
he had travelled up to London a 
foot, but was ſo poor that he had 
not money enough to fee a un 
to plead his cauſe, and do himſel 
and his family juſtice, Sir George 
immediately prevented the commit: 
tee from going precipitately to a ts 
rt, and made an inquiry into i 
acts alledged by the old ſtrange 
He found thoſe facts to be tru 
upon which he introduced ſuch af 
amendment 
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mendment into the bill, as effectu- 
lle prevented the dreaded miſchief: 
1 thus, by a figgular and extra- 
dinary circumſtznce, was an in- 
cent man and his family ſaved 
om ruin. This fact, his lordſhip 
id, would ſerve as one reaſon, 
ong the many that might be 
ted, to ſhew their lordſhips the 
eceſſity of watching every private 
| that came before them, and of 
xamining the probable conſequen- 
of its operation, with the moſt 
rupulous minuteneſs and caution, 
ſe concluded with earneſtly recom- 
ending to the houſe, that the bill 
fore them ſhould be recommitted. 
The earl of Sandwich ſaid, that 
could never approve, as long as 
had the honour of a ſeat in that 
puſe, of motions which might, in 
cir aſpect and tendency, embroil 
d deſtroy the peace and quiet of 
te country. A very conſiderable 
art of the landed property of the 
ingdom was held under acts of in- 
loſure, A great part of his own 
tate was of that tenure. It had 
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e 


ur rapid ſtate of progreſſive culti- 
oor ton and improvement. There 
de Ar 

hin his own knowledge, of the 


ils which aroſe from the clergy's 
ing obliged to take tythes; and 


rer be ſo effectually removed, as 
Va general commutation by land 
money. He would, ever ſupport 
e juſt rights of the clergy ; for in 
pporting them, he ſhould main- 
n the cauſe of religion and virtue. 
heir rights and property were as 
cred as thoſe. of their lordſhips. 
hey were derived from the conſti- 
non, and muſt be maintained, or 
Il with it; and he was ready to 
k his fortune and his life in their 
port, 


. But he was fully con- 
1781. 


en an open country, and was in a. 
whole of a moſt uſeful and ręſpect- 
able body of men, the parochial 
ere many inſtances, which came wlergy ; and which therefore ſhould 
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vinced, that it would be highly be- 
neficial to the clergy, that land 
ſhould be granted to them in lieu of 
tythes. In his own neighbourhood, 
which had been an open country, 
but was now happily incloſed, in- 
ſtead of the clergy and farmers be- 
ing perpetually quarrelling, and 
going to law, all was harmony and 
good neighbourhood : the revenues 
of the church, in point of actual re- 
ceipt, were conſiderably increaſed, 
the landed property was much aug- 


' mented in its annual value, and the 


farmers grew rich. On the whole, 
being a real friend to the principle 
of incloſing, and ſeeing nothing in 
the preſent bill but what was agree- 
able to that general principle, he 


ſhould vote for receiving the report 


ynmediately, and of courſe give his 
negative to the motion made by the 
learned prelate for re- committing 
the bill. 

The biſhop of Landaff now roſe, 
and obſerved, that the queſtion be- 
fore the houſe involved in it a va- 
riety of the moſt important points 
which could  poſhbly affect the 


not be decided but upon the moſt 
mature reflection. He was, there- 
fore, of opinion, that the bill ſhould 


was perſuaded, that they would be re- committed. One of the con- 


ſequences, he remarked, of com- 
muting tythe for land, would be, 
ſubjecting the clergy to all the bur- 


thens of landed property. Some of 


thoſe burthens had not yet been 
felt; they would ultimately, 'he 
feared, be deſtructive. He begged 
their lordſhips to conſider, what 
muſt be the ſituation of a clergy- 


man, whoſe all depended upon the 


land allotted by the incloſure ? The 
immediate advantages derived from 
an increaſe of income, were more 

K than 
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than compenſated by the heavieſt 
inconvemencies, which, as 

re remote, were unfortu- 

er foreſeen nor attended 

either ſuppoſition, 


of the incumbent's occupying the 


land himfelt, or letting it to a te- 


nant, the event muſt, in proceſs of 


time, prove equally fatal to the 
church. Ill cultivated, impoveriſhed, 
and exhauſted ground, deſolated 
fences, dilapidated barns, an inſol- 
vent landlord, and an undone te- 
nant, muſt leave the ſucceſſor with- 
out relief, and without remedy, to 
bemoan, in fruitleſs wiſhes, the ill- 
judged — As to the pre- 
ſent conſtitutional proviſion of tythes, 
it was certainly attended with occa- 
ſional difficulties ; though thoſe dit- 
ficulties had, in his opinion, beęn 
eonſidèrably over- rated, both ay to 

their magnitude and frequengy: 
The clamour raiſcd from the few in- 
cumbents who received their tythe 
in kind, was diligently propagated, 
while the filent meritorious modera- 
tion of the many, who benefitted 
their pariſhioners by an inadequate 
compoſition, remained either un- 
known, or ſtudiouſly ſuppreſſed. 
The queſtion had hitherto been ar- 
gued only on the idea that there was 
no third mode. Should, however, 
the legiſlature determine, contrary 
both to his ſentiments, and his 
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of conſequence vote for its h 
paſſed into a law. From a yy 
of facts, which had come img 
his knowledge, he was conrinceg 
the inexpediency of taking yy 
in kind, and.of the-numeroy ly 
ſuits, diſagreements, and bad blog 
which were thereby occaſioned h 
tween the incumbent and his y 
riſhioners, In thoſe pariſhes, va 
tythes were taken in kind, they ba 
perpetual diſpute and animoſq 
and even as to the point of endy 
ment, his grace ſolemnly protelth 
that he believed, upon an aveng 
the clergyman would be much by 
ter off by making a reaſonable a 
poſition, by which his pariſhia 
would even be mnt Ts gaineg 
than by collecting his tythes in i 
Several other lords ſpoke in this 
bate, in the courſe of which {ws 
perſonal altercation paſſed betyr 
the chancellor and the firſt lol 
the admiralty; but the houſe 
length divided, when the nume 
for the re- commitment were 2 
and againſt it 31. The biſbopt 
St. David's motion being thus 
jected, the report was received, wl 
the bill read a third time, 
paſſed. | 

A few days after, the ſubject! 
again diſcuſſed in the houle 8 
peers, in conſequence of three p 
poſitions, - in the form of relol 


wiſhes, to annihilate tythe in future 
bills of ineloſure, he would juſt 
hint then, as a matter deſerving the 
future conſideration of their lord- 
ſhips, the ſubſtituting a corn-rent, 
on the principle of the well-known 
act of queen Elizabeth, which re- 
gulates the payment of reſerved 
rents in collegiate leaſes. | 
The duke of Richmond obſerved, 
that in every view in which he con- 
ſidered it, he highly approved of 
the bill before the houſe, and ſhould 


tions, which were moved by 
Bathurſt, and which were intend 
to bring the matter in diſpute 
ſome ſolemn deciſion. The fit 
ſolution moved by that noblem 
was, that it was the opinion 
that honſe, that incloſures of cn 
mons, waſte lands, foreſts, 4 
open fields, were highly beneid 
to the kingdom.“ His lor 
went into a hiſtory of the pri 
of incloſing commons, waſte lan 
foreſts, and open fields, in vs 
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ſhowed, that in the reign of 
entry VIII. and of queen Eliza- 
th, there was à prevailing idea, 
at ſuch incloſures were 3 
, and a variety of ſtatutes wete 
ade to forbid them. In the reign 
James II. however, men began 
change their opinions, and the 
eſtion aſſumed a new face, Since 
at period, the advantage of in- 


en fields, had become gradually 
e and more obvious, and ſo fully 
d prevailed with the legiſlature, 


rs, nearly nine hundred incloſure 
Il; had paſſed both houſes of .par- 
ment, and received the royal aſ- 
t. It was, indeed, manifeſt, his 
ſhip ſaid, that incloſure bills in 
Ineral greatly contributed to the 
refit of agriculture,” to the em- 
yment of the induſtrious, to the 
reaſe of the poor's rates, and to 
general wealth of the kingdom, 
iecond reſolution was, that ** it 
$ the opinion of that houſe, that 
mmuting of tythes, in certain 
ſes of incloſure, where it could 
done with juſtice, for an ade- 
ate Compenſation of corn or land, 
a meaſure equally beneficial to 
clergy and the landhokder, and 


llature,” 


pling commons, waſte lands, and 


at, within the laſt thirty or forty - 


gat to be encouraged by the le- 


d, was meant to have a retro- 
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till the Reformation the clergy taxed 


themſelves, and the means by which 


that mode was altered, he believed, 
few of their lordſhips were particu- 
larly acquainted with. The chan 

was effected not by an act of parlia- 


ment, not by a reſolution of either 
houſe, or even by any royal procla- 


mation, but ſolely owed its origin 
to a written agreement, the record 
of which he had ſeen. It was ſigned 
by no other perſons but the lord 
chancellor and the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, early after the Reſtora- 
tion, zand who were, in fact, the 
only contracting parties to the 
agreement, by which the parlia- | 
ment, the clergy, and the nation, 
had bound themſelves by . a tacit 
conſent, or filent acquieſcence, 
The tenor of this agreement was, 
that the clergy ſhould give up the 
ght of taxing themſelves, ee 
they were allowed to vote for mem- 
bers of parliament, and by that 
meang have a ſhare in electing the 
repreſentatives of the people, who 
were entruſted with the power 
taxing the kingdom at large. Under 
the authority of this agreement, his 
lordſhip ſaid, the clergy had for ſo 
many years paid taxes equally with 
every other deſcription of his Ma- 
jeſty's ſubjects. His third propo- 


This propoſition, he ſition was, ** that it might be expe- 
jent to give a compenſation in 


tire as well as proſpective view: land, money, or corn, where tythes 
, 3 ſo much property: had q were already uſually taken in kind. 
n already aſſeſſed under this ſpe- or where no compoſition exiſted.” 
of tenure, it would operate in a This, his lordſhip remarked, would 
0-fold manner: it would tend to only operate in cafes where the par- 
ner the minds of thoſe who al- ties intereſted were equally well in- 
dy held poſſeſſions under the faith clined to come to ſuch an agrees 
parlianient, no matter whether ment, and would of courſe be en- 
gy or*laity, and encourage the tirely optional, andcalculated merely 
prietors ot lands not divided, to to pave the way to procure a good 
Ply to parlianſent in time'to come. underſtanding between the paſtor 
peaking in ſupport of this reſq and his flock, which, he truſted, 
lon, his lordſhip obſerved, hah" would promote the mutual intereſt 
8 | f | 


of 


7 


1 


of both. If theſe propoſitions were 
agreed to by the houſe, he meant 
to make them the foundation of a 
bill, to be brought in at a future 
time, by which all diſputes con- 
cerning tythes — 4 be removed, 
and er. 6 methods be adopted for 
the moſt unexceptionable mainte- 
nance of the clergy. The p 
fitions of Lord Bathurſt were wp- 
poſed by the biſhops of Landaff and 
St. David's, and with particular 
zeal by the chancellor ; they were 
defended by the earl of Coventry; 
but were withdrawn, after ſome 
debate, without any queſtion, under 
the idea that the ſeſſion was too far 
advanced to come to any final de- 
cifion on a buſineſs of ſo much im- 


rtance. 
25 d of April, Mr. Dun- 
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On the 2 
combe, one of the members for the 
county of York, preſented a peti - 
tion to the houſe of commohts, fram 
the delegates of the ſeveral aſſo- 
ciated counties. But in order to 
prevent the miniſterial party from 
having a pretence for reje 
it was not ſtyled, a petition 
the delegates, but a petition from 
certain freeholders of ſeveral coun- 
ties. It was to have been pre- 
ſented by Sir George Saville, but he 
was prevented from attending the 
- houſe by a ſevere illneſs. Mr. 
Duncombe lamented, that the peti- 
tion ſhould ſuffer by the abſence of 

the honourable baronet ; who would 

have given ſo much reſpe& and 
energy to the humble and legal re- 
 quiſitions of the conſtituent body of 
. & people; but, at the fame time, 
be rejoiced in that public opportu- 

nity of declaring his approbation of 
- the prineiple and the tendency of 
that petition, which ſpoke the ſen- 

timents, and expreſſed the wiſhes of 
ſo many thouſands of his own con- 
ſtituents. He likewiſe declared, 


' wiſhes and principles. He thou 
that the reform, which was folic 


ranted by law and the conſinu 


5 it, \ lament, or for the purpoſe d 
rom 


H. AND 


that the prayer of the petition 
altogether conformable to his ul 


by the people, was not only] 
per, but abſolutely neceſſary wi 
welfare and exiſtence of our cf 
tution, : 
Mr. Daniel Parker Coke fu 
that he highly approved of the q 
tents of that petition," and tha 
himſelf had ſigned a ſimilar one 
ear; but if the title of the petit 
d been, a petition from the dd 
gates of certain counties, he m 
no ſcruple to declare, that fd 
petition ought not, in bis opini 
to be received by the houle; k 
cauſe he neither held it to be ly 
nor conſtitutional, for any indy 
duals, ſo ſtyling themſelves, u 
titzon parliament. | The only d 
ciations that he confidered av 


were, affociations of countis 
large, or the electors of boroy 
for the purpoſe of petitioning | 


ſtructing their repreſentative, 
the ſame time he deſired the hi 
to underſtand, that he. had ndt 
leaſt objection to the gentlemen 
were ſtyled delegates from tht 
ral counties. He Knew them u 
men of the firſt character, and 
of the moſt reſpectable men it 
kingdom; and from whom, fe 
nally, no injury to the conlitil 
could apprehended. But 
eſtabliſhment of ſuch a body, 


the recognizing of them by t 6 
ceptance of their petition, he id * 4 
upon to be exceedingly improf "I 

Mr. Dunning ſaid, that | 4 
could be no queſtion now befor ” 
houſe concerning the propre us 
impropriety, of accepting 1 ect 
tion from men repreſented u Mr 


delegates, becauſe the preſent] 


* 
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en was not offered to them under 
at deſcription. If it had, he 
11d have been ready to have de 
nded the propriety of ſuch a pe- 
jon, becauſe he conceived? that 
ere was nothing either illegal, or 
conſtitutional, in the character 
in the name of a delegate. He 
iſhed, however, to provoke no de- 
te on that day: it was merely 
tended to move for the petition to 
on the table, in order that it 
zuld be taken into conſideration 
a future day, It had been his 
iſh and deſign to have propoſed to 
fer it to a committee; and he 
dnceived it was a topic highl 
orthy of the moſt ſerious cone 
ration of the houſe. But he 


ſure, 
* 


N 
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not riſe to provoke a debate, by 

ſaying any thing on the ſubject of 

the petition now preſe | 
houſe: but_he could n 
and hear it- aſſerted, that it was an 
illegal, or unconſtitutional thing, 
to appoint delegates, or that thoſe 
delegates ſhould petition parliament. 
He conſidered it, on the contrary, 


to the 
fit ſtall; 


only as a legal, but, in the 


f this country, as a laudable mea» 


n 
x circumitances and fituation 


By what law, or what act, 
was 1t declared to be unconſtitu- 
tional for the people of this coun- 
try, to appoint” delegates to reſide 
in the metropolis, and to watch the 
conduct of their repreſentatives ? 
And by what law was it declared to 


und that this propoſition would be unconſtitutienal for the dele- 
ve been diſputed; and, therefore, gates, ſo appointed, to apply to 
> wiſhed to give gentlemen leiſure parliament by a loyal and ſubmif- . 
read the petition, and to conſider five petition ? Did they loſe the 


on; and he had reaſon to believe 
dat when they read it, and ſaw the 
mes by which it was ſigned, the 


ig | | 3 
00 bjects to which it went, and the 
% urpoſe which it aimed to accom- 


liſh, they would not then think it 
foper to refuſe the motion of re- 
Ing it to a committee. Such a 


ry fuſal would in fact be to ſay, that 
en ul ere was nothing in the petition de- 
ni (E's the conſideration of the 
aul. This, he believed, they would 


& venture to ſay. The petition 


pect, with that which had been 


oh; reſented laſt year from the county 
y the t York, and on which, and other 
he lo miar petitions, the houſe had 


ome to the reſolutions of the 6th 
pt April; and which reſolutions, 
e would ſuppoſe, nothing but the 
iſſolution of parliament had pre- 
ented them from carrying into 
ſtect, AR a 


Mr. Fox obſerved, that he did 


* 


as almoſt the ſame, in every re- 


before he ſhould make the mo- brivilege of the freeholder, when 


they aſſumed the title of the dele- 
gate? or did it in any degree 
change the nature, or diminiſh the 
conſequence of the perſons, when ” 
they adopted that character? Surely 
not: ſuch a petition would be per- 
fectly conſtitutional. He found no 
law nor act to prevent it; but he 
found it, from every confideration, 
to be not only a legal, but a laud- 
able meaſure; and if that petition 
had been declared to be the petition 
of the delegates, he ſhould have 
been ready to have figued it in his 
delegated capacity, and to have de- 
fended it in that houſe as a faithful 
repreſentative of the people. After 
ſome farther debate, the petition 
was brought yp, read, and ordered 
to lie upon the table. 33 
On the 26th of April, Mr. 
Penton moved for leave to bring in 
a bill for better preventing deſer- 
tions in the navy. He informed 
the houſe, that the firſt object in his 
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propoſed bill was to impoſe a fine of 
five pounds for the firſt offence, and 

ten pounds for the ſecond, on all 
perſons who enticed men from his 
Majeſty's naval ſervice, the ſame to 
be recovered by information made 
before any juſtice of the peace; the 
ſecond was, to impoſe the ſame pe- 
nalty, and to be levied jn like man- 
ner, upon all thoſe who ſhould ſe- 
crete any ſailor, knowing him to be 
a deſerter; and the third was, to 
1 a conſiderable fine upon captaips 
o 


merchantmen, who ſhould know- 


ingly harbour, or employ on board 
their ſhips, any ſuch delerter. Mr. 
Torner, member for the city of 
York, who has always diſtinguiſhed 


himſelt in parliament by laudable- 


zeal in ſupport of the rights of the 
common people, oppoſed the intro- 


duction of this bill. 


He declared, 


that he ſliould ever be againſt any 
bill that had a tendency to harraſs 
the ſubject, and toydeprive indivi- 
duals of the free exerciſe of their 


wy 


natural liberty. He deteſted, he 


ſaid, the idea of deeming an im- 


preſſed man a deſerter. 
could view ſuch a 


He never 
individual in 


. that light, An impreſſed man, in 
ſeizing the firſt opportunity of 
making his eſcape, did no more 
than nature, Juſtice, and reaſon 
dictated and it was cruelty in 
the extreme, to authorize the pu- 
niſliment of men for attempting to 
regain that liberty, which had been 


forcibly taken from them. 
bill was alſo intended to 


The 
uniſh 


_ thoſe who concealed impreſſed men, 


— 
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ſo eſcaping, with a heavy fu, 
But could it be maintained, thy 
any man ought to be fined for con. 
cealing his brother, his friend, « 
his neighbour, who, * having ber 
ſnatched away from his family, a 
dragged from his houſe on board; 
ſhip, had found means to get c 
ſhore again? Humanity ſhudderel 
at the idea! He never would ado 
ſuch arbitrary ſentiments. He mae 
no ſcxuple to declare, that he hi 
concealed ſome hundreds of in- 
preſſed men in his time: and he 
didit, not ta injure the public ſer 
vice, not to impede the neceſlay 
operations of government, but ty 
relieve men whom he knew to har 
been ill- treated and oppreſſed. The 
Britiſh ſeamen were a noble ſet d 
men; they deſerved every thingd 
their country; they were its be 
nour, its ſupport, and its glory; 
They ought, therefore, to be er 
couraged, and not opprefled. AG 
ditional rewards ſhould rather tt 
given them, to ſtir them on, andy 
excite them to court the ſervice; 
and it was equally impolitic and 
unjuſt, by cruel though unavailing 
reſtraints, to alienate their aft: 
tions. They were not men to: 
intimidated, or deterred from endes. 
vouring to avoid oppreſſion, New 
penalties, and new puniſhment, 
only created new crimes and nen 
offences. Notwithſtanding theſe ob 
jections, leave was given to bring 
in Mr. Penton's bill; but, upon 
the ſecond reading, it was very pi 


perly rejected by the houſę. 
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of India Affairs. War between the Marattas and the Engliſh. Hyder Aliy 
enters into a Confederacy with the former againſt the latter. He makes an 
Irruption into the Carnatic. Defeats the Britiſh Troops under the Command 
of Lieutenant-colonel Baillie, Sir Hector Munro, Commander of the Britiſh 
Army, retreats to Madras. Hyder Ally befieges Arcot, the principal Town 
of the Carnatic, makes himſelf Maſter of it, and ravages the Country. Sir 
Eyre Coote arrives at Madras, and takes the Command of the Braifh Army. 
He defeats Hyder Ally in a general Engagement. Debates on Motions made 
in the Houſe of Commons, relative to the Affairs of the Ea/t India Com- 
pany. An At paſſed for limiting the Juriſdiction of the ſupreme Court at 
Calcutta, and for indemnifying the Governor-general and Council of Ben= =—< _ 
gal, in their Reſiftance to W of that Court. g 5 

| ; 
E have already ſeen, that manifeſt, that the company's ſervants 
great diſcontents were occa- had not adopted thoſe methods to 
ned in the Eaſt Indies, in conſe- keep on amicable terms with him, 
ence. of the eſtabliſhment of the which good policy required. Hyder 
preme court at Calcutta : but there Ally, regent of the wry a at, 


oa 
o 


re other circumſtances which Myſore, was originally a ſoldier of 
uſed the affairs of the Eaſt India fortune. He 0 by degrees, from 
dmpany to be in a critical and un- a low rank, to the ſupreme command 
ttled ſtate, The company's ſer“ of the Rajah's army; and, on the 
ants had unfortunately engaged death of that prince, impriſoned 


i demſelves in a conteſt with the Ma- his ſon, whom he had deſtined to 
k tas, who are the only people of ſucceed himon the throne; and ſeized 
1 Undollan that were not effectually the reips of government, affuming 
n bdued, or who did not unani- the title of guardian to the young 
och ſubmic. to the government, prince. Hyder poſſeſſes a valuable, 
: d acknowledge allegiance as fiefs, extenfive, and well regulated coun- 


d the throne of the Mogul. They try; he can bring into the field a 


5 te a brave and warlike people, and very numerous and well diſeiplined 
: onceiving themſelves to be ill uſed army; he is no leſs exact in the pay- \ £0 
k y the company's ſervants, a war ment of his forces than attentive to A 


bled between them and the Eng- their diſcipline, and his revenues are 
ſh, which was attended with great very great. About the cloſe of the 
pence, and with various ſucceſs. year 1779, bis military force was 
he celebrated Hyder Ally had alſo computed to conſiſt of 70. o in- 
enengaged in a war with the Ma- fantry, of which 20,000 were in 
attas, but he afterwards made peace regular battalions z 30,000 cavalry, 
th them, and joined with them in a of which 2000 were Abyſſinian 
ntederacy againſt the Engliſh, He horſe, which conſtantly attended 
mplained, and it ſeems not without his perſon ; 10,000, Carnatic horſe, 
ealon, that the latter had not kept well-trained ; 400 Europeans; and 
*1r treaties with him: it was at leaſt 100 pieces of cannon, which were 
„ worked 
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worked by Europeans. He poſſeſſes 
great courage and abilities; and it 
appears, that his conduct, in his 
civil capacity, has been ſupported 
by a degree of political addreſs, un- 
equalled by any Aſiatic power that 
has yet appeared in Hindoſtan, 
Monſ. Bellecombe, at Pondicherry, 
kept. up a correſpondence with him, 
and endeavoured all in his power 
to engage him in the intereſt of the 
French ;- and his efforts for that 
purpoſe were not without ſucceſs, 

In the month of July, 1580, 
Hyder Ally broke into the Car- 
natic with a very large army, and 
_ a conſiderable” devaſtation in 
the country. A ſhort time before . 
- this, news was brought from Mau- 
ritius, that it was intended by the 
French to ſend Hyder a conſiderable 
reinforcement of troops, and a ſup- 
ply of military ſtores. At this in- 
formation he is ſaid to have expreſſed 
graat ſatisfaction, and to have de- 
clared, that, he was determined to 
ruin the Carnatic, and to chaſtiſe 
the Engliſh. -** He had tried them 
already, he ſaid, and knew them 
well; they had no conduct; and 
even now, although he had aſſem- 
bled ſo great a force to/enter into 
their country, they had not mani- 
feſted the leaſt glimmering of ability, 
and therefore now was the time to 
go againſt them.“ | | 

It appears, indeed, that there 
was at this time a very culpable 
negligence in the government of 
Madras, with reſpect to making the 
neceſſary preparations for oppoſing 
the progreſs of Hyder, of whoſe 
intentions they had then received 
ſufficient--information. On the -th 
of September, heutenant-colonel 
—— a detachment of 300 
European iofantry, ſome artillery, 
three battalions of ſeapoys, and ten 
pieces of cannon, was attacked by 
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| y Pe 
the ſon of Hyder Ally, whom 


: ole C 


defeated, Previouſly to this Hyde . affa 
himſelf had beſieged Arcot; d rt of 
chief town of the Carnatic, by ere \ 
after ſome days thought proper u their 
relinquiſh the ſiege, Lieutenam tho! 
colonel Baillie afterwards bean ction 
that Hyder, with the main body ry lir 
his forces, had got between hin Wh dctr 
major- general fir Hector Munt, ompa 
who commanded the grand Brith Suck 
army, he thought proper to hu Ey. 
where he was, and immediately i the 
patched ſeveral letters by differen intor 
routes to that general, infornig med 
him of his ſituation, and intreating e ar 
that he would make a motion wi tang 
the army under his command, 1 ter 
favour his junction. The meaſut ie I 
adopted for this purpoſe were n mpa 
however, of the moſt expedition Wc of 
kind, though. a detachment un e al 
ſent to his affiftance : but before be dom: 
could make any junction with the Pod to 
grand army, he was attacked h ire! 
Hyder Ally, on the 10th of / lalad 
tember, with a much ſuperior for, Marly: 
and totally defeated, The act ch 
laſted ſeveral hours; but the B¹νν er 
troops were at length qverpowerel BF 0701 
by numbers; Hyder's cavalry hart H ould 
broken in upon their line, when r 1 
great ſlaughter enſued. All the at, 
ropeans were either cut to pico Pong 
or taken priſoners ; and about co PPater 
ſeapoys are ſaid to have lain deal wp" -nts 
the field of battle. In this engere 
ment, colonel Baillie, with mat rhick 
other officers, were made priſonen aue 
and cplonel Fletcher, with the coe 
tains Rumſey and Powell, wußte p! 
killed, After this unfortunate . Me 
on, fir Hector Munro retreated me 1! 
mediately towards Madras. Hegg Ppo! 
again attacked Arcot, and made b ch 
ſelf maſtet of the town, with 088" © 
immenſe quantity of ſtores init, A, ore 
the 31ſt of October; and his cat age 
Vas a 


EY 
ry now over-ran, and laid wafte i 
bas 
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ole country. Theſe events threw 
affairs ot the company, in that 
t of India, into great confuſion : 
ere was, indeed, much diſunion 
their councils; and the conduct 
thoſe who then had the chief di- 
tion, both in the civil. and mili- 


; ry line, appears to have been high- 
od detrimental to the intereſts of the 
0 pmpany . 

þ Such was the ſtate of things when 
1 Eyre Coote arrived at Madras, 


the 5th of November, with a 
inforcement of Rrinſh troops. He 
imediately took the command of 
e army, and made the neceſſary 
ranzements for putting it in a 
tier condition, and for ſecuring 
ze remaining poſſeſſions of the 
mpany, as well as for facilitating 
he operations againſt the enemy. 
e alſo wrote to the prelidency of 
zombay, to fir Edward Hughes, 
ad to general Goddard, to unite in 
liſtreſſing Hyder's poſſeſſions on the 
lalabar coaſt, and to be particu- 
arly aſhduous in promoting peace 
rich the Marattas, A French fleet 
fterwards appeared on the coaſt of 
oromandel, which, it was expected, 
ould have landed ſome aſſiſtance 
or Hyder Ally ; but it left that 
roaſt, in February, 1781, without 
oing this, or without effecting any 
naterial injury to the Britiſh ſettle- 
nents, —— month fir 
re Coote fetook ſome places of 
rhich Hyder had made himſelf 
matter; and fir Edward Hughes de- 
troyed ſome ſhips at Mangulure, 
lac principal ſea-port of Hyder on 
ne Malabar coaſt, General Coote 
vas indefatigable in his exertions to 
oppoſe the progreſs of Hyder; and 
n the 1ſt of July, he brought him 
© 4 general action between Porto 
Noro and Mooteapollam. The en- 
zagement laſted eight hours, and it 
eg hard tought daꝶ on both ſides. 
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The army of Hyder conſiſted F 


twenty-five battalions of - infantry, 


400 Europeans, from 40 to 50, ooo 
horſe, and above 100,000 match- 
lock men, Peons and Polygars, with 
forty-ſeven pieces of cannon. | 
though the Britiſh army. was ex- 
ceedingly inferior in point of num 
bers, — troops of Hyder at length 


retreated, and left ſir Eyre Coote 


maſter of the field of battle. Meer 
Saib, Hyder's favourite general, 
was mortally wounded inthe action: 
and among 4000, who. were- killed, 
were many of his principal officers. 
Between three- and four hundred 
were killed of the Britiſh troops, 


and they loſt but few-officers. 


But before this favourable turn 
in the company's affairs, a motion 
was made by lord North, in the 
houſe of commons, on the z iſt of 
April, „That a committee of ſe- 
crecy ſhould be appointed, to in- 

uire into the cauſes of the war now 
ubſiſting in the Carnatic ; and of 
the preſent condition of the Britiſh 
poſſeſſions in thoſe parts; and to re- 
port the ſame, with their obſervati- 
ons thereon.” Mr. Fox oppoſed 
the appointment of a ſecret commit- 
tee, and moved, by way of amend- 
ment, that it ſhould- not be a 
« ſecret,” but a . ſelect committee ;?* 
and this amendment was ſtrenuouſly 
ſupported by Mr, Burke. Sir 
Thomas Rumbold, late governor of 
Madras, who was now returned 
from India, and become a member 
of the houſe of commons, remark- 
ed, that the ſituation of our affairs 
in India was ſuch; as to require the 
ſaber and ſerious inveſtigation of 
parliament ; and he declared, that 
there was nothing which he more ar- 
dently defired, than that the whols 
of this buſineſs ſhould be thoroughly 
and fairly examined. With reſpect . 
to the inſtitution of the Rn | 
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* 

| \ 
he ſaid, it would certainly be very un- it would be like all the former ings; oper 
becoming of him, circumſtanced as ries ; it would end in difappan, ure u 
he was, to be a member of it, and ment; and would only ſerve er co 
it was what he by no means defired : ſhew, that the miniſter inftityy r,m 
but though he was aware, that a this inquiry merely to deceive the inte 


fecret committee was better calcu- nation. He proceeded toobſerve, thy pulat 
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lated to do buſineſs with diſpatch 
and effect, than an open one, yet 
there was ſomething in the idea of a 
fecret committee which was far from 
being ſatisfactory. In the progreſs 
of this inquiry it would be found, 
that there was great intricacy; and 
much labour, in the neceſſary courſe 
of the inveſtigation. It would be 
difficult, amidſt the voluminous 
maſſes of papers which they muſt 
have before them, to ſelect ſuch as 
immediately pointed to the object of 


the inquiry; and they would have 


much need of aſſiſtance and aid 


from gentlemen, who, by being in 


office at the time, and intereſted in 
the buſineſs, would naturally be 
more acquainted with thoſe objects. 
An honoyrable member of that 
houſe, who was in the council of 
Bengal, and himſelf, who had {been 
the governor- of Madras, might be 
of eſſential ſervice to the committee 
in this reſpect; and he took the 
liberty to ſuggeſt this to the houſe. 
After ſome debate, the motion was 
agreed to, as originally propoſed 
by the miniſter. | 
On a ſubſequent day. fifteen 
members were choſen, by ballot, 
who were to conſtitute this com- 
mittee of ſecrecy. When their 
names were reported to the houſe, 
it was remarked by Mr. Thomas 
Townſhend, _ excepting Mr, 
Gregory, and Mr. Philip Yorke, 
the whole committee was compoſed 
of the tried friends of adminiſtration, 
of men on whom the firſt lord of 
the treaſury could entirely depend. 
He, theretore, owned, that he had 
no hopes of its producing any good; 


% 


and hence concluded, that it ſeemed 


it was from the miniſter's ſcreening judi 


delinquents, when they came fron preff 
India, that all the evils in that qui hey 


ter of the globe had originated; mmo 
and if mattefs were ſuffered to go rt of 
there, as they had lately been co. jur. 
ducted, odious and abhorrent as the d ca 
conduct of the Spaniards, on thei en o] 
firſt diſcovery and conqueſt of Ame- thor 
rica, had univerſally been held to be the 


by every writer, that had treated on emle 
the ſubject, ſtill more ' odious and ght te 
more deteſtable ſhould we, as a m. quel 
tion, be looked upon for our condi f! 
in India. It was reported, that th dite 
nabob of Arcot had ſeveral men. the 
bers in that houſe; and if it were 4 
true, that by ſending a ſum of no Fa 
ney over to England, he could a WP" © 
eight or ten members in that houſe, dex 
Mr. Townſhend declared it to be pufuſ 
his opinion, that they were becone WF 
the moſt abject, the moſt contewp- en 
tible-ſet of beings in exiſtence. bit 

On the 23d of May following, « {iP tt 
motion was made by general dnuth, ning 
that the report of the committee on 2 
the petition from the governor 1d 
council of Bengal ſhould be read; 5 
which having been done, the gene- wr 
ral recapitulated the many hardſhips 8 
that the zemindars, or -feudatory Sy 
princes of India, together with the 
natives of that country, ſuffered 
from having been ſubjected to the 
juriſdiction of an Engliſh tribunal 
and to Engliſh laws, He repreſented 
the eſtabliſhment of that tribunal 
and the government by Engliſh laus 
as utterly inconſiſtent with the 
cuſtoms, manners, and religious 
principles of the natives of Indi; 


proper _ 
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oper totally to aboliſh the fupreme India company ſhould have been 
ure which had been eſtabliſhed in amicably made, and that voluntary 
ar country. He did not, howe- propoſitions ſhould have come from 
, mean at preſent to go ſo far; themſelves, offering terms for the 
intended only to introduce ſuch benefit of the excluſive trade, and 
gulations as ſhould make the court of the territorial acquiſitions. But 
judicature leſs odious, and leſs he was ſorry to ſay, that no petiti- 
preſſire to the natives of India. ons had been ſent from the company, 
hey were daily harraſſed by its nor any agreement made: a negoci- 
mmonſes; and the people in every ation had, indeed, taken place be- 
t of the country were enemies to tween him and the chairman and 
juriſdiction. ay, the judges deputy- chairman; but the propoſi- 
q carried their authority ſo far, tions made by them were not ſuch as 
en over the company itſelf, as to the public might expect, or the 
thorize the ſale of lands belonging parliament accede to. With regard 
the company; thus taking on to the territorial acquiſitions of the 
emſelyes to determine upon the company, his lordſhip ſaid, that it 
ht to the territorial acquifitions z was his opinion, and that of others 
queſtion upon which parliament more learned in the law, that the 
elf had never yet thought proper public had a right to all territorial 
þ give an opinion. In conſequence acquiſitions made by private ſub- 
their proceedings the country jects ; but how far it might be pro- 
as in the greateſt diſorder. All per to let the revenue of -thoſe'terri- 
wand regulatzbn were at an _ 75 remain in the re- 
ad there appeared a moſt dangerous ceipt of the company, was quite an- 
d extenſive ſcene of anarchy and other queſtion. He thought it would 
dufuſion, which forcibly called for be wiſe to leave the revenue in their 
de immediate intervention of par- hands as long as they held the ex- 
ament, by which peace and order clufive trade, becauſe the one was 
IIght be reſtored as ſoon as poſſible. connected and blended with the 
le, therefore, moved for leave to other; but as to foregoing the claim 
ing in a bill, © to explain and of the public, to that he never would 
end ſo much of an 4, paſſed in conſent, After ſundry other ob- 
e thirteenth year of the reign of ſervations, his lordſhip made a moti- 
Is preſent Majeſty, for the better on, „That it was the opinion of 
gulation of the India company, as that committee, that three-fourths 
lated-to the adminiſtration of juſ- of the ſurplus of the net profits of 
e in Bengal; and alſo to indem- the Eaſt India company, ever fince 
ir the governor and council of the company's 2 was re⸗ 
enpal, for having refiſted, by force duced. to one million ſive hundred 
| arms, the execution of an order thouſand pounds, and the compa- 
the ſupreme court of judicature ny's dividends have been eight per 
I that kingdom,” Leave was ac- centum per annum, belong to the 
Idingly given to bring in the public, and that fix hundred thou- 
Wl, ſand pounds in lieu thereof, and in 
The ſame day the houſe reſolved diſcharge of all claims on the part 
ſelf into a committee of the whole of the public, be paid into his Ma- 
oute, when lord North roſe, and jeſty's exchequer by inſtalments, in 
ſerved, that it had been much his ſuch manner, and at ſuch times, as 
h, that ap agreement for the re- fhall be agreed on.“ | 
wal of the charter of the Eaſt This motion was oppoſed by Mr. 
3 Cod | Huſſey, 


W 


32 
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. who reprobated the idea o 
taking 600,000l. of the compan 
under its preſent circumſtances. He 
produced a paper, full of arithme- 
tical calculations, which he read to 
the houſe, and ſtated to be correct 
computations of the amount of the 
. company's —_— and imports, * 
the expences of their trade at home, 
and the balance of profit of each 
year, for many years paſt, diſtin- 
guiſhing the commercial from the 
territorial -expences and incomes. 
From theſe computations and ſtate- 
ments, Mr. Huſley ſhewed, that the 
commercial and territorial revenues 
of the Eaſt India company had, 
upon an average of fixteen years 
| ſucceſſively, conſtituted together a 
ſum equivalent to a proportion of 
ſixteen per cent. That nine per 
cent. of this had ariſen from the 
commercial profits accruing to the 
company; and, therefore, that there 
had · Hot been eight percent. divided 
ypon that part of the profits to 
yhich the public had any claim or 
pretenſion. He farther remarked, 
that the acceſſion of the territorial 
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poſſeſſions brought with them ad- "plunder, without regard to trut, 


ditional expences, and that tae pub- 
lic had already received a very large 
ſhare of the company's profits. He 
declared it to be his opinion, that the 
company ſhould always make. it a 
rule, to give as ample and full relief 
to the public burthens as their ſitu- 
ation would allow; and if they did 
this, he ſaw no reaſon why the 
miniſter ſhould expect more. He 
ought not, by the ſtrong hand of 
power, to — from them what 
they did not themſelves think they 
could, under their preſent circum- 
ſtances, ſpare or afford, and what, 
at the ſame time, they might think 
themſelves under no obligation to 
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Mr. Dempſter warned the bott "y 
to take care how they proceeded in; 40 
matter that went to affect the du 7 
tered rights of the Eaſt India o rp 
pany, and reminded them of t 
conſequences of violating the cha _ 
ter of Maſſachuſet's bay, and vn. 4 oy 
ous others. We had certainly (i, * 
fered enough, he ſaid, by the w. 4* 
lation of charters. It had broy Fo N 
us into our preſent difficulties, a T_ 
had armed Europe againſt us. K up of 
added, that to tear from the om 4 50 

y by force what was not figs 1 * 
ated for in any act of parlianey #5 | 
would be a breach of public fat h F 
that would diſgrace the nation, al ery | 
damp the ſpirit of enterprize ul... 
adventure, which had been produs oy 
tive of ſuch happy effects. It m ta 
to that ſpirit we owed the territonl p * 
acquiſitions of þ India compay, WW... 
and all the immenſe benefits thi ö 
had, in conſequence, accrued toll 
revenue of this country. 

Mr. Burke oppoſed the moin 
with t vehemence ; andaſſerteh 
that it was the daring effort «1 
miniſter, determined on rapine ul Petit 

an 
honour, or juſtice ; a violent ad P, 
ſhameleſs attempt to rob the comps M 
ny, in order to purſue the purpoſs Ie, 
of the woſt laviſh waſte and f - »: 
moſt profligate corruption. But iu of 
motion was defended by the lots la 
advocate of Scotland and fir Gr * 
Cooper, and was at length agreed 7 
by the houſo. Io conſequence of thi 
motion a bill was afterwards brough 
in, for paying in, and applying toti () 
publicſervice a portion of the ſurpls pee 
profits of the Eaſt India compa a c. 
the bill met with ſome oppoſing for 
but paſſed both houſes, and recent Nick 
the royal aſſent. Irtſhould, bon. ber: 
ever, be obſerved, that in the a Aft 
the ſum to. be paid by the comp lor 
: | | be 


W, 


— 


, the government was reduced to 

00,000 |, KL 

On the- zd of July, the bill was 

ad the third time in the houſe of 

mmons, which had been brought in 

by general Smith, for the regulation of 
de adminiſtration of juſtice in Bengal, 
nd for indemnifying the governor- 
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0 -eneral and council in the reſiſtance 
˖ made by, them to 1 proceſs of the 
5 upreme court. It met pvith ſome 
orostion, particularly from Mr. 
SD) unning, who had a perſonal friend- 
. 


ip for fir Elijah Impey, the chief 
jullice at Calcutta; and this great 
ind able lawyer was thought, on 
this occaſion, to have ſuffered his 
regard for his friend to interfere too 
much with the more important obli- 
ations of public juſtice. The bill,_ 
— paſſed both houſes, and 
received the royal aſſent. By this 
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Petition rejected by the Houſe. 
Motion made b 

lrgates ſhould 4 
rajected. Decifion of the Houſe of 


miſioners ¶ Accounts. 
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Petition preſented to the Houſe of Peers, in Behalf of a Criminal convifted, 
and ordered for Execution, by the Court of Juſticiary in Scotland. The 
Debere, in the Houſe of Commons, on a 
Sir George Saville, that the Petition from the County De- 
referred to a Committee of the aubole Houſe, The Motion 


of the hereditary Dignity and Office of Lord Great Chamberlain of Eng- 
land. Motions made by the Minifler, 
Debates on 


nations and Abuſes of the Lord's Day. 


141 
act, it was declared, that che gover- 
nor-general and council of Bengal 


were not ſubject to the juriſdiction 
of the ſupreme court, on account 
of any thing done by them in their 
ublic capacity ; and they were in- 
emnified in the refiſtance which 
they had made to the orders of that 
court. It was alſo enacted, that no 
perſon ſhould be ſubject to the ju - 
riſdiction of the ſupreme court on 
account of his being a land-owner, 
or farmer of land, in the provinees 
of Bengal, Bahar, and Oriſſa; that 
no judicial officers in the coun 
courts ſhould be liable to actions in 
the ſupreme court for their deci- 
ſions; and the two mufties, and Be- 
hader Beg, who were then in pri- 
ſon, in conſequence of the deciſion 
of that court in the Patna cauſe, 
were ordered to be diſcharged. 


, | « | - 
XIII. 


5 
P. 


Peers, relative to the ſeveral Claimants 


ounded on the Reports the _ 
Bill for preventing certain Prof 


e 


O * the firſt of May, a petition 
HS was preſented to the houſe of 
peers, in behalf of James Bywater, 
a criminal, convicted, and ordered 


ticiary in Scotland, for a ſtreet · rob- 


lord Mansfield moved, that it ſnould 
be rejected. | 


for execution, by the court of juſ- 


bery within the city of Edinburgh. 
After the petition had been read, 


indictment; an error not applicable 


In ſupport of this motion, his 
lordſhip urged, that the petitioner, 
who appealed to their lordſhips from 
a decition of the court of juſticiary 
in Scotland, came to them for relief 
upon this ground,. and upon this 
only, that of a mere literal error, 
in, che name of one of his jurors, 
and as written on the back of his 
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to himſelf in any ſenſe, or which 
might or could affect him as an in- 
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nocent man. After conviction, 
when the miſnomer was firſt diſco- 
vered, the objection was made, and 
the matter of law argued, before 
the court of juſticiary ; but the ob- 
jection was over-ruled. It did not 
appear, thereſore, that there was 
any injuſtice in the conviction of the 
petitioner : but beſides this, his 
Jordſhip gave it as his opinion, that 
the houſe was not authorized, by 
law or uſage, to entertain and decide 
upon appeals from the deciſions of 
the criminal judicatures of — 2 
Indeed, their lordſhips had fre- 
quently decided, and repeatedly de- 
termined, that they had no ſuch ap- 
pellate juriſdiction, as he made ap- 
pear by ſeveral caſes which he ſtated, 
and in which ſuch appeals had been 
diſmiſſed. The petition was ac- 
cordinyly rejected.) 

On the Sth of the ſame month, 
a motion was made in the houſe of 
commons, by fir George Saville, 
that the petition which had been 
before preſented from the delegates 
of counties by Mr, Duncombe, but 
which had been ſigned by them only 
as freeholders, might be referred to 
a committee of the whole houſe. He 
had preſented, he obſerved, a ſimilar 
- petition the laſt year from the coun- 
ty of York ; and the objects both of 
this, and of the former, were a 
reformation of the public expendi- 
ture, and a reduction of the influ- 
ence of the crown. As the preſent 
petition had been ſome weeks upon 
the table of the houſe, he was at 
liberty ro ſuppoſe, that its contents 
had been examined ; and it was cer- 
tainly reaſonable to requeſt, that 
ſomethjng farther might now be 
done reſpecting it. Ihe requiſi- 
tions of the petition were, undoubt- 
edly, well- grounded; they were in. 
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might be induced to continue th 
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conformity with the ſentimeit; 4 
the majority of the people; 1 
great ſupplies of the year pro 
the expence of the war, and thy 
there was the, utmoſt neceſſity iu 
public ceonomy ; and the charge a 
profuſion was confirmed by t 
ſhameful terms of the late loan, y 
which a million was ſquandered, fy 
no purpoſe but that of corrupt iy 
fluence, - Theſe terms were ſcand. 
louſly improvident; and, perhay; 
they were made improvident, a 
that the members of that houk 


war, and grant the moſt unheuds 
ſupplies. | The extravagance of th 
loan would appear manifeſt, by 
compariſon with the loans made h 
the Eaſt India company. They but 
rowed money at four per cen 
while the public gave nine; al 
India bonds bore a premium, whik 
navy-bills were ſubject to a diſcount 
of twelve per cent. With ,regul 
to the influence of the cron 
which was complained of in tit 
petition now before the houſe, a 
which the laſt parliament had de. 
clared ought to be diminiſhed, thi 
continued ſo much to be increaſed 
that he verily believed there was not 
even honeſty and virtue enough i 
that houſe, to come to the reſol- 
2 of their immediate predect| 
ors. ; 


licate 

Mr. Rawlinſon expreſſed his fu: Water 
prize, that a petition, ſigned by WW pe 
only thirty-two perſons, ſhould de nd 


lear 
nean 


held in as reſpectable a light as ifith 
been ſigned by thouſands, and that 


it ſhould be ſuppoſed to contain the ral 
ſentiments of all the people of Eng WPccd, 
lank But it might, perhaps, de Point 
urged, that though the petitioner n 
were but thirty-two in number, they W's © 


r ſe 


ſtood delegated by ſeveral counties : 
e 


in England. If that was the light 
in which they were to be conſiders 
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. would not hefitate a moment to 
eject their petition ; becauſe he 
new of no ſuch body of men in 
ur conſlitution as county delegates, 
xcepting thoſe who were within 
oſe walls. All delegation out of 
hat houſe was unconſtitutional and 
llegal ; nor could there be any 
ther view in ſuch fort of delega- 
jon, but that of forming a body to 
we and controul the legiſlature. 

Mr. Courtney oppoſed che mo- 
ion, though not by ſerious. argu- 
nent, but in a vein of irony and 
idicule ; for which he was ſeverely 
eprehended by Mr. Thomas Town- 
lend. He obſerved, that the le- 
ity with which that gentleman 
reated every queſtion of the moſt 
rious and ſolemn nature, might be 
greeable to the miniſters, as they 
viſned to throw all public virtue in- 
o ridicule ; but it could neither 
ive them reſpect with the people, 
or character with poſterity. Theſe 
xcre the mean relrcts of profli- 
gay and impotence, and they 
erited no other regard, either in 
bat houſe, or in any other place, 
han contempt, | 
Mr. Sawbridge declared, that he 
as of opinion, that the gentlemen 
ho had acted in the character of 
lclegates, had ated juftifiably and 
properly, He was himſelt one of 
he delegates, and was ready to vin- 
cate his own conduct in that cha- 
ater. He preſumed, that the right 
dt petitioning would not be denied; 
nd if this were admitted, it was 
lear that the right included the 
leans of attaining the object in a 
gal and conſtitutional manner, In- 
led, the right to affociate, to ap- 
point committees, and to chooſe cer- 
an perſons, and delegate the pow- 
1s of a greater body to a ſmaller 


he very eflence of large popular 
* 


by no means true, that the number 


r ſelect one, was, he believed, of 
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bodies. If they had a right to aſ- 
ſemble, for the purpoſe of petition- 
ing, they had a right to petition ; 
and, if to petition, to deviſe the 
moſt proper means to give that pe- 
tition effect. It was uſual in all 
ſuch meetings, in all meetings for 
promoting a redreſs of grievances, 
or for effecting a good, or averting 
a public evil, to form committees, 
and for thoſe committees to aſſociate 
with others, ſtanding in the“ ſame 
predicament, and intereſted in com- 
mon reſpecting the deſired event. 

In the courſe of the debate ſeye- 
ral gentlemen contended, that aſſo- 
ciations and delegations were ille- 
gal; but Mr. Dunning, with great 
energy and preciſion, ſupported this 
great [triage of the fubject, as 

rictly conformable to the ſpirit of 
the conſtitution, and not contrary 
to the letter of the law, He ob- 
ſerved, that it had ſometimes been 
pretended, that affociations, com- 
mittees of correſpondence, delega- 
tions, and petitions to that houſe, 
figned with more than twenty games, 
were contrary to law and the con- 
ſtitution. But it was a clear and 
fundamental point in the conſtitu- 
tion of this country, thar the peo- 
ple had a right to petition their re- 
preſentatives in parliament; and it was 


of names ſigned to any ſuch petition 
was limited. The act, which was 
paſſed in the reign of Charles II. 
prohibiting, under certain penalties, 
any petition to be preſented to the 
king, or either houſe of parliament, 
if figned by more than twenty per- 
ſons, for altering the religion, or the 
laws, was completely repealed b 

an article in the Bill of Rights, 
which was meant to reſtore to the 
people that great privilege, which 


the act of Charles was calculat | 
abridge, if not to take away. To | 


argue 


FR, 


— 
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argue that the act of Charles was 
now in force, would be as puerile 
and abſurd, as to contend that the 


origin and their duty, - fooul 
come the mere creatures and 
of the crown ; it'would the | 


- prerogative of the crown till re- no longer illegal for the comma 


mained in its full extent, notwith- 
ſtanding the declarations in the Bill 
of Rights, If it were true, that 
the people of this country had a 
right to petition the legiſlature, they 


had a right to afſemble together for 


that purpoſe ; and while their meet- 
ings were ſober, peaceable, and or- 
_ derly, they were ſtrictly legal. As 
to aſſociations, committees of cor- 
| reſpondence, and delegations, their 
innocence, or their criminalty, muſt 
depend entirely upon the views with 
which they were conſtituted, There 
could be no legal criminality in them, 
unleſs ſome evil intention were 
proved. Aſſociations to over-turn 
the conſtitution, to reſiſt the execu- 
tion of the laws, or to commit any 
violence, ſubverſive of order, go- 
vernment, and domeſtic peace, were 
certainly illegal and highly crimi- 
nal; ſuch aflociations ought to be 
reſiſted by the civil authority, and 
ſuppreſſed by the intervention of the 
laws. The laws had ſufficient! 

armed the executive power lat 
any aſſociation to overturn the legal 
government; and the minifi 

would be traitors if they ſuffered, 
either by wilful treachery, or blind 
negligence, ſuch an aſſociation ſo 
far to grow and ſtrengthen itſelf, as 
to be able to ſurround the parlia- 
ment, and' with arms and military 
array, to overawe their proceedings, 
and force them to- do what they 
pleaſed, ' But an aſſociation even 
of this nature would be legal in cer- 
tain circumſtances. If ever a period 
ſhould arrive, when the three 
branches of the legiſlature” ſhould 
unite in a ſcheme to deſtroy the 
| liberties of the people; or if the 


houſe of commons, forgetting their 


—- 
— 


wo 


f England to reſume their 
ſhare in the legiſlature; and 
means by which they accomyliy 
this, whether it was by aſſociati 
by remonſtrances, or by for 
would be not only right, but lu 
able. It would be an honou 
imitation of the conduct of th 


anceſtors, by which the conſtituia 


had been wreſted from the rapid 
and from the violence of p 
tive. As to the late public me 
ings and aſſociations in England, & 
roceedings reſpecting , wy 1 
n grave, deliberate, and order 
the people had met to exercik 
lawful - right, that of petitions 
their Ne in parliame 
and in doing this, they had obſem 
the moſt ſteady decorum, and th 
ſtricteſt regard to public tranquill 
He concluded with declaring, thi 
the houſe ought to agree to then 
tion, as a matter eſſentially due fn 
them to the almoſt unanimown 
quiſition of their conſtituents. 
a debate of conſiderable length, 
George Savile's motion was rejet 
on a diviſion, by a majority of 21 
to 136. 

Several claimants having appeal 
to the hereditary dignity and of 
of lord great chamberlain of IN 
land, void by the death of the 
duke of Ancaſter, their claims 
ſolemnly argued before the houſe 
peers the-gth of May. 
opinions of the twelve judges 
taken on a ſubſequent day, and i 
final determination of the bod 
was, That the office devolved 
lady Willoughby, of Erelby, 
her ſiſter, as co-heirs of the 
duke of Ancaſter ; that no pe 
under the degree of a knight b. 

ni 
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\\t to exerciſe the ſame; and that 
the inveſtiture of the office be- 
aved to the king, ſo the right of 
„. of a deputy muſt like 
ſe be in his majeſty.“ After this 
termination, Peter Burrel, eſq. 
band to lady Willoughby, re- 
ived the honour of knighthood, 
d was appointed by the king to 
ecute the office. The other 
pimants of this office, and whoſe 
ums by this deciſion wefe ſet 
e, were the ducheſs of Athol 
preſent duke of Ancaiter, an 
rl Percy. Sis / 
On the roth of the/ month, the 
niſter having beſtowed ſome com- 
ments on the abilities and aſſidui- 
of the commiſſioners for ſtating 
public accounts, made three 
dtions that were grounded on 
ir reports. The firſt was, for 
ve to bring in a bill to prevent 
ays in the payment of the money; 
ved by the receivers of the 
(d-tax, and for the better ſecur- 
p the ſame, The ſecond was, for 
re to bring in a bill to give ſe- 
nity and indemnity to certain ac- 
ntants, on the payment of the 
ances in their hands into the ex- 
quer. And the third, for leave 
bring in a bill to continue and 
large the proviſions of an act, 
de in the laſt ſeſſion, for appoint- 
a commiſſion to examine the 
blic accounts, and make their re- 
t to that houſe. Some objections 
re made to theſe motions by co- 
i Barre and Mr. Burke; but 
y were all agreed to by the houſe, 
the bills were afterwards paſſed 
it were grounded upon them. 
A bill was brought in this ſeſſion 
Mr. Mansfield, the ſolicitor-ge- 
al, for preventing certain prota- 
ons and abuſes of the Lord's- 
„ commonly called Sunday. 


1781. a 


us was levelled at C arliſle-houſe, 


1 


1 SO a , „ 
HISTORY, I 
where was a public promenade; and. 
where it was ſaid that very lioen- 
tious perſons reſorted, under the 
pretence of drinking tea and coffee ; 
and alſo at places where religious 
283 were advertiſed for public 
iſputation on the Sunday evening. 
The ſolicitor-general urged in 0 3 
port of his bill, that the ſab dh 
day was much profaned; that houſes 
of amuſement were opened on that 
day, where di ſorderly people reſort- 
ed, and where the doctrines of re- 
ligion were diſcuffed in a very inde- 
nt manner, He read two advers. 
ſements; one, wherein the doctrine 
of the Trinity was the ſubject pro- 
poſed for diſputation; and the ak, 
the exiſtence, or non-exiſtence of 
Purgatory., When the bill came-to 
a ſecond reading, it Was zealouſly 


— 


* 


oppoſed by Mr; Turner 
who expreſſed his appre- May 11. 
henſions of a deſign in go 


vernment to deſtroy, by lutle and lit 
tle, the foundations of religious liber 


ty, and of renewing thoſe days of in- 
rolerance and perſecytion, when 


men were not permitted to ſerve 
God in their own way. He called 
upon the houſe to be very eautious 
bow they endeavoured to abridge 
or annihilate the religious freedom 
enjoyed by the ſubjects, of this coun? 
try, of meeting together, and exa- 
mining the foundations of their 
faith. It was his opinion, that, inſtead 
of prohibiting ſuch pious and ſober 
diſcuſſions, the government and le- 
giſlature ſhould be ſolicitous to pro- 
mu „ 
Mr. Sawbridge ſaid, that he con- 
ceived there were laws already in 


being for the prevention of ſuck. 


diſorders as were ſuppoſed to be at- 
tendant on theſe meetings; and he 
conſidered the preſent as an unne- 
ceſſary as well as a very alarming 
3 The legiſlature multi- 
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plied penal laws of late with a de- 
ree of blameable rapidity. The 
— of the preſent day was 
filled with ſcarcely any thing but 
crimes ; a circumſtance which ffruck 
him as exceedingly unwiſe, and he 
could not but think it tended to the 
increaſe rather than to the preven- 
tion of immoralitʒ. 

On the third reading of the bill, 
it was alſo oppoſed by Mr. Martin, 
member for Tewkſbury, who ob- 
ferved, that he thought it an in- 
fringement of religious liberty; and 


declared, that thoygh no man had- 


4 more profound veneration for the 
genuine doctrines of Chriſtianity 
than himſelf, yet he had always 
held- th deteftation that idea, that 
perſons of the middling and inferior 
.ranks ſhould be — Se from the 
privilege of ſearching into and exa- 
mining the doctrines of religion. It 
appeared to him; that it was one of 
e prime excellencies of the Chriſ- 
tian religion, that its doctrines were 
as eminent. for their plainneſs and 
ſimplicity, as they were for their 
purity and ſublimity. With reſpect 
to the Sunday evening's amuſements 
that were objected to, he was much 
inclined to believe, that they, rather 
prevented miſchief than were the 
cauſe of it. It was much better that 
-men ſhould be engaged in religious 
diſputations, though they might be 

_ abſurdly contitiel. than in many 
other diverſions, and vicious prac- 
rices, which were permitted in every 
part of the town. Even the ga- 
ming houſes, which were eſtabliſhed 
in the neighbourhood of St. James's, 
were a much more proper ſubject of 
n interference. Thoſe 
ouſes were the bane and deſtruc- 
tion of our young nobility and 
geptry, by rendering them firſt ne- 
ecfſitous, and afterwards ſubjecting 
them, in cotrſequence, to the temp- 
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| whoſe meaſures might requite & 


11 it of Popiſh pr thei 


tations of a mitiifier; the iniqui 


ruption to ſupport them, 
Some other gentlemen alf U 
jected to the bill, which wa 
feebly ſupported in point of u 
ment; but it paſſed the houſe g 
commons, and was tranſmitted 5 
the houſe of peers. It was they 
oppeſed by the earl of Abingly 
and tbe duke of Mancheſter, Th 
latter vobleman obſerved, that 
was an eyemy to diſſipation and i 
morality, and had never been at th 
romenade at Carlifle- houſe; by 
Fe conſidered both the places of 
ligious debate, and of Sunday milf 


ing and drinkivg tea, as bet 
ae The Hil s rige 
by the biſnop of ' Cheſter ; and 1 
having been inti« i Kea, 
— of Popiſh perſecution, aR 
lordſhip remarked, that it wut that 
meant- to prevent that irre ric 
which our Þrotelinice anceſtors Mr, 
horred, but the laws to effec t e 
were found inadequate to the pu a 16 

ſe. Inſtead of having any 10 Prif 


was levelled at Popiſh cuſtoms: 
in France, and in other countt 
where the ſame religion prevaikh 
from gal. ning. of that reli 
lays, operas, and other paltine 
__ N on the Lord 45 
But the Proteſtant religion, four 
on the Proteſtant conſtitution, 
our cleareſt rights, did not pen 
that profanation, and therefore 
law to ſerve that pore mult 
truly conſtitutional, His bond 
alſo obſerved, that the place 
—.— debate were ſupported i 

the purpoſe of promoting * 
gion, but for the pecuniary 4 
tage of the proprietors; and | 
the people who fpoke there 
paid a weekly ſtipend, for the} 
poſe of drawing others td the bt 


o 


e bl paſſed both houſes, and re- 
red the royal aſſent: but it did 


— — 


de moſt ſincere, judicious, and en- 
hrened friends to the real 
religion. It was conſidered by 
nv as little better than an auk- 
nd aſſectation of religion in the 
Womoters of the bill; it was feared, 
ar it mi ght lead to ſome other im- 


per reſtraints on the liberty of 


* 


—_— 


+ meet with much applaufe among | 


"hy 


the fo and it was thoughitz 
that while houſes of the moſt licen- 
tious nature were permitted to be 
open on the Sunday, without 'avy 


ereſts effeCtual/ oppoſition © from the ma- 


tes, it was ſcarcely worth while 
r the legillature to frame a penal 
ſtatute, in order to prevent men 
from diſputing, however abſurdly; 
on feligious ſubjects. l 
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a Renewal of the B arter. 


| HE extreme rigour with 

which the inhabitants of 
Euſtatius had been treated; af- 
the capture of that iſland, and 


property; as it was ſeverely 
very juſtly cenſured by many, 
i particularly excited the indig- 
on of Mr. Burke, Who is as 
eh diſtinguiſhed by the huma- 
of his diſpoſition, as by, rhe 
laney of his genius. Acdord- 
ly be endeavoured to make” this 
nation a ſubject of parliamen- 
animadverſion, and thEtefore 
red, in the houſe of commons, 
the 14th of May, That an 
mble addreſs be preſented to. his 
elty, that he would be graci- 


1 _ an 6c 


Lbate in the Houſe of Commons, on a Motion of Mr. Burke, relative to tb 
rigorous Treatment of the Inhabitants of St. Euftatins, after the Capture 4 
that Hand. Debate on a —— of Mr. Minchin, relative 6s — Britifl 
Sramen confined in the Span/b Priſons. lication made to Parliament for 
2 es a Motion made by Mr. Fox, 
that the Houſe ſhould reſolve itſelf into a Committee, to confider of the Ame- 
rican War, The Motion rejected. A netv Marriage Bill, brought ia by 
Mr. Fox, thrown out in the Hou of Peers, Grant of an annual Sum to 
the Uniwverſitics of Oxford and Cambridge, to he paid wut of the Produce e 
a new Duty on Almanacks, Petitions to buth' Houſes from the American 
Priſoners, Speech from be Throne. The Parliamene den, 


nicularly the ſeizure of their pri- 


ly pleaſed to give directions, that 


_P * 


— 


* n 


there ſhoold be laid before that 
houſe, copies proclamations, 
memorials, orders, and inſtructions, 
and of all official . 0 
from and to any of his Majeſty's 
miniſters, relative to the diſpoſition 
of the property belonging to the 
Seates-general, and to individuals, 
inhabiting or inte in the 

laces or territories taken from the 


ſaid States-general | in the Weſt 
Indies.” In the by whick 


he introduced this motion, he 
painted in very ſtrong colours the 
cruelty which had been exerciſed - 
towards the inhabitants of St. Eu- 
ſtatius. He mentioned a variety of- 
facts in ſupport of his repreſenta - 
tion; and entered largely into the 
inveſtigation of that right which a 
SS Fe. conqueror 
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eonqueror attains to the property of 
"the vanquiſhed by the law of na- 
tions: he proved, that the law of 
nations had been groſsly violated in 
this inſtance ; and declared, that if 
the facts had not been aſcertained 
beyond a poſlibility of doubt, he 
ſhould not have believed that ſuch 
acts could have been perpetrated by 
Britiſh ſoldiers. He obſerved, that 
we ought not, by inſtituting a 
ſcheme of inhuman plunder, and 
unjuſt oppreſſion, ro make more 
enemies, or to incenſe and provoke 
rhoſe with whom we were — 


involved. It could not be ſuppoſed, 


that other powers would ſtand un- 
concerned ſpectators of the renova- 
tion of that ſyſtem of havock, which 
it had been the pride of civilized 
Europe to execrate and explode. 
The motion was ſeconded by Mr. 
Thomas Stanley, who remarked, 
that the tranſactions of the fleet and 
army, at the iſland of St. Euſtatius, 
were ſo truly impolitic and diſgrace- 
ful, that they required the moſt ſe- 
vere reprehenſion from every man, 
who paid any regard either to the 
feelings of human nature, or to the 
character of Engliſhmen. The mo- 
tion was pen by lord George 
Germain, lord Nugent, the lord- 
advocate of Scotland, and captain 
John Luttrell; and it was ob- 
ſerved, that it would be korn, im- 
proper for parliament to inveſtigate 
the tranſactions at St. Euſtatius, at 
a time when admiral Rodney was 
employed in the ſervice of his coun- 
try in another part of the world, 
where he had done the ſtate great 
ſervice, and could neither be ap- 
prized of ſuch an attack upon his 
conduct, be prepared for his de- 
fence, or be heard in his own juſti- 
fication. After a debate of ſome 
length, the motion was rejected by 
. 4 great majority. | 


men, 


DR I T 18 H AN 


On the firſt of June, Mr. Mina 
ſtated to the — that wy 
ceived information, that there wy 
then more than 3000 Britiſh ſails 
and ſoldiers confined in the priſay 
of Spain. It was Maid, that thy 


were ſeverely treated, and ty 


numbers of them had inliſted im 
the ſervice of Spain, from the ug 
lect gf their own country, and im 
deſpair of receiving their libeny 
It was the duty and the bufinekd 
the miniſtry to ſee that this usch 
body of men were reſtored to ud 
country, and relieved from th 
temptations to which human num 
was liable in ſuch a- ſtate, . 
therefore, moved, that erm 
and copies of all fuch letters ml 
negociations, as had taken place 


regard to the exchange of theſe ꝑ 


ſoners, might be laid before & 
houſe.“ In ſupport of the mot 
Mr. Webb ſaid, that be alſo u 
been . acquainted, that in co 
quence ot no prbper meaſures be 
adopted for the releaſe of theſe ſ 
many of them, in order 
avoid the hardſhips which they 
fered in priſon, had entered i 
the Spaniſh ſervice, and the gu 
encouragement had been given 
them in conſequence of their iu 
rior naval ſkill and dexterity, 14 
North replied, that a cartel for 
exchange of Spaniſh priſoner | 
in agitation ; but that a clan 
bad-ypon' the Spaniards, for 1 
YTifoners, had ſtood in the waſ 
its being ſettle. | 
Mr. Burke ſaid, that by 17 
graceful practice which 


taken place in our managemel 


war, the unhappy ſeamen were 
the impreſs, 7 £44 ed on {lip 
contrary to all their prayers 
monſtrances; and. yet they 
rouſſy forgave the injury, 


ſought the battle of cheir coun 


llowi 
rd ſta 
th fo 
bd ſai 
e mo 
C na: 
the | 
II 
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ut in return for this, when they 
| into foreign captivity, they were 
lected and forgotten; they were 
it to periſh in a ſultry climate ; it 
as even deemed factious to enquire 
der them. In ſhort, they found 
the admiralty only an irqn hand 
oppreſs, but no compaſſion, nor 
py ſpirit to protect them, After 
me farther debate, the motion 
as rejected, by a majority of 53 
20. Mr. Minchin's mation be- 
g thus rejected, Mr. Burke moved 
ut it ſhould be reſolved, that 
ere had been zooo Britiſh ſeamen 
id ſoldiers confined in the priſons 
Spain fince the month of | Auguſt 
ſt; and that no ſatisfactory infor- 
ation had been given to the houſe, 
(bw that the neceſſary ſteps had 
Xn taken to procure their ex- 
ange.“ But this motion was alſo 
jected, on a diviſion, by a ſimilar 
ajority. | Ty 
ſhe houſe went into a committee, 
the 6th of the ſame-month, on a 
tition from the governor and com- 
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niſter ſtated the purport of it to 
„ that their cHarter expiring in 
le year 178 5, they applied to par- 
ament for the renewal. of it for 
enty-one years from that period, 
r which they propoſed, as a va- 
able conſideration, to lend to go- 
rnment two millions for three 


d be provided for by the finking 
nd; one million to be iſſued. on 
e 15th of November next, and 
ne million on the 1 gth of February 
lowing, This offer the noble 
rd ſtated to be fair and equitable, 
th for the public and the Bank; 
od ſaid, that he. propoſes to apply 
e money to paying off ſo much of 
e navy debt, which he conſidered 
the beſt uſe that could be made of 
+ The propoſition was ſtrongly 
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ny of the Bank of England. The 


ears, at three per cent. the intereſt . 
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oppoſed, as being a bargain very 
unfavourable to the public; but it 
was agreed to by the majority, after 
much debate; and a bill was pre- 
pared accordingly, and regularly 
paſſed. „ 
On the.12th of June, a motion 
was made by Mr. Fox, That the 
houſe ſhould reſolve itſelf into a 
committee, to conſider of the Ame- 
rican war.” He urged, as one rea- 
ſon for entering at that time into an 
inquiry on the ſubject, hat it ap- 
peared, even from the circumſtances 
which attended our victories over 
the Americans, that the final ſubju- 
gation of them was impracticable. 
It appeared, by the late diſpatches 
from America, that though lord 
Cornwallis had done every thing 
he propoſed, by penetrating into 
North Carolina; though he had 
been fortunate enough to come up 
with general Greene, had jor 
and defeated him, he had not found 
one good conſequence” reſult from 
his ſucceſs, not being joined by any 
body of Americans, as he Pace 
nor even retaining the ground upon 
which he had conquered. It was 
therefore manifeſt, that the war in 
which we were engaged was at 
once impracticable in its object, and 
ruinous in its progreſs. If his mo- 
tion for reſolying the houſe into a 
committee ſhould be adopted, he 
meant, he ſaid, to follow it with . 
another motion, that it ſhould be 
reſolved, ** That his Majeſty's mi- 
niſters ought immediately to take 
every poſſible meaſure for conclud- 
ing peace with our American colo- 
nies. | „ pods SQ 
The motion was ſupported, among 
others, by Mr. William Pitt, ſon. 
to the late earl of Chatham. He 
expreſſed, himſelf in the moſt indig- 
nant terms of the cruelty and wick- 
edneſs of the American war. It 
was 


* 
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was conceived, he faid, in injuſtice ; 
it was nurtured and brought forth 
in folly ; its footſteps were marked 
with blood, ſlaughter, perſecution, 
and devaſtation. In ſhort, every 
thing which went to conſtitute mo- 
ral depravity and human turpitude 
were to be found in it. It was preg 


' nant with miſchief of every kind, 


while it meditated'deſtruction to the 


miſerable people who- were the de- 
voted objects of the black reſent- 
ments which produced it. The 
miſchiefs, however, recoiled on the 


unhappy people of this country, 


who were made the inſtruments to 
effect the wicked purpoſes of its 
authors, The nation was drained of 
its beſt blood, and of its vital re- 


ſources of men and money, The 


expence of it was enormous, much 
beyond any former experience, and 
for which nothing was received in 
return but a ſeries of ineffective vic- 
tories, or ſevere defeats; victories 
only celebrated with temporary tri- 
umph over our bretbren, ſtruggling 
in the holy cauſe of liberty; or 
defeats, whieh filled the land with 
mourning for the loſs of dear and 
valuable relations, ſlain in the im- 
pious cauſe of enforcing unconditi- 
onal ſubmiſſion. x 
Mr. Pratt, ſon to lord Camden, 
made his firſt eſſay in parliamentary 
eloquence in this debate, In a 
ſpeech, delivered with great modeſty 
and diffidence, he ſupported the mo- 
tion, and expreſſed his full convicti- 
on of the pernicious tendency of 
the American war, and of the ut- 
ter RIAL of ſucceeding in 
our iniquitous efforts to ſubjugate 


the inhabitants of the colonies, 


The paymaſter of the forces op- 
poſed the motion, but declared, that 
no man diſliked the continuance of 
the American war more than he did. 


le lamented it as a citizen ; he dif- 


in his official capacity, ſeveral my, 


move The evil. War, upon a gas 


ſpeech, 


approved of it as à fenator; ul 


ters came to his knowledge, whig 
convinced him that it was attend 
with an . e ruinou a: 
pence : but however agreeable a 
deſtructive it was, or might pro 
he could not perceive how the p 
ſent motion would tend to n, 


ral ground, was a” national eril g 
all times, and in all poffiblefituatiag 


The American war was 

ſo, for many obvious K 
the numerous and powerful enenia, 
which had combined againſt us, m 
dered the nt war extremth 
alarming. Yet it was necellary thi 
we ſhould continue to defend our 
ſelves, and to protect our dominh 
ons. A ſeparate peace with Ameri 
he ſaid, was now impradticable; 
ſuch was the ſtate of things, thai 
was impoſſible to diſcriminate Ane 
rica from the reſt of our publx 
enemies, or to draw a line betwea 
her and France, Spain, or Holla 
particularly France. He contendey 
that they were embarked upon Us 
ſame bottom, and mutt riſe or ff 
together. America was now a pd 
lic and avoived enemy to all inteni 
and purpoſes. There was no polbs 
Hty of qualifying or ſeparating the 
claims or intereſts from thoſc witk 
whom, ſhe was combined, At al 
events, we ought not ta avon & 
the world, that we looked. upa 
ourſelves to be no longer in ac 
dition to proſecute the war with wſ 
hopes of ſucceſs, becauſe this woch 
prevent our obtaining an adv» 
tageous peace. In the courſe of i 
r. Rigby paid ſome bun 
ſome compliments to Mr. Fox, 
declared, that, from the grea 
of his talents, he conſidered bim a 
an honour to his r Aſtet 
long debate, which we ſhall 1 


3 
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into more particularly, becauſe 
B and againſt the 
erican war have been ſo fre- 
ptly repeated, the motion was 
ted, by a majority of 172 to 99. 
A bill was brought in this ſeſſion 
lord Beauchamp, for rendering 
lid marriages ſolemnized in cer- 
n churches and public cha- 
Is, in which banns had not uſual- 
been publiſhed before, or at the 
ve of paſſing the marriage act; 
| another marriage bill was af- 
rards brought in by Mr. Fox. 
his occaſioned conſiderable debates 
both houſes, in which much was 
d of the pernicious — of 
marriage act. By Mr. Fox's 
Il, the neceſſity of publiſhing 
ans, or having a licence, was 
ken away, when the parties were 
ved at the age of eighteen in the 
le ſex, and ſixteen in the female; 
d no marriage was to be declared 
I, in or by any ſuit at law, after 
e parties had * together as 
n and wife for one year. The 
|| paſſed the houſe of commons, 
t was thrown out by the lords. 
A bill having paſſed the houſe of 
dmmons, for granting an additi- 
tal duty upon almanacks, and for 
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1 lowing the ſum, of five hundred 
15 dunds out of the ſaid duty to each 
1 the two univerſities of Oxford 
1 d Cambridge, in lieu of the ſame 
1 m of which they had been de- 


red by a late determination of the 
hurts of law, this grant to the uni- 
rlities was oppoſed by the chan- 
cellor, when the bill 
ne 20, came into the houſe of 
, peers ; and ſome of the 
ments uſed by his lordſhip on 
Is occaſion were thought, at leaſt 
men df letters without doors, to 
e rather extraordinary. He ob- 
rred, that he knew of no juſt mo- 
e or pretext for wantonly laviſh- 
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ing ſo conſiderable a part of a pub- 
lic tax upon the two univerſities. It 
had been alleged, indeed, that it 
had enabled them to print valuable 

manuſcripts, and evidence to proye 
-this had been brought to their lord- 
ſhip's bar. But was it, he aſked, 
of any material benefit to the public, 
that the univerſity, of Oxford ſnould 

employtheir money in printing books, 

which but very few perſons would 
urchaſe ? What utility was there 
in printing either Perſian or Coptic 
manuſcripts, or many other curious 
trifles? They muſt be much more 
elevated in their learned purſuits. 

than he affected to be, who could b 

either pleaſed with or comprehend 
them. When he was at the univer- 
ſity, he endeavoured to acquire that 

ſpecies of learning, which promiſed 

to be moſt uſeful to him in his in- 
tended purſuits of lite, or other- 

wiſe he ſhould have thought that he 
had ſpent his time there very un- 

profitably, He never troubled him- 

ſelf about Perſian or Coptic, but 

confined his attention to that kind 

of ſtudy, which was likely to make 

him underſtood, and to enable him 
to underſtand others. He was of 

opinion, that neither of the uni- 

verfities had any claim to the ſums 
propoſed to be granted them ; hut 

of the two, he ſaid, Cambridge had 

- the moſt merit ; becauſe that uni- 
verſity, as appeared by the evi- 
dence, had wiſely avoided e 
any books but thoſe which, from 
the ſale, would reimburſe their ex- 

pences, It was thought ſtrange 

that this learned chancellor ſhoul 
imagine, that it was more meritori- 
ous in either of the univerſities, to 
publiſh ſuch books as common book - 
ſellers would be induced to print, 
from a regard to their on emolu- 
ment, rather than thoſe which 
might extend our acquaintance with 
4 3 oriental 


152 
ofiental literature, and enlarge the 
1 of knowledge. 

be any books which ſhould be par- 
ticularly publiſhed by a learned uni- 
verſity, they are undoubtedly enti- 
tled to a preference, which tend to 
enlarge our knowledge of ancient 
or oriental literature, but the ſale 


of which would naturally be too- 
limited to defray the * 


pences of publication. Norwith- 
ſtanding the objections of the chan- 
cellor, the bill was paſſed, and re- 
ceived the royal aſſent. 
A motion was made, the ſame 
day, in the houſe of commons, by 
the ' miniſter, that a ſum not ex- 
ceeding one million ſhould be grant- 
ed to his majeſty, for the purpoſe 
of providing for any — 
contingencies that e inereaſe 
the extraprdinaries of the army 
during the ſummer receſs, ſuch ſum 
to be raiſed by exchequer bills, 
charged, or chargeable, on the firſt 
ſupply to be raiſed next ſeſſion of 
ee The motion was agreed 
o, after a ſhort debate. 
A petition was preſented to the 
houſe, the ſame day, by Mr. Fox, 
from the American priſoners in 
Mill-priſon, Plymouth; ſetting 
forth, that they were treated with 
leſs humanity than the French and 
Spaniards, though, by reaſon that 
they had no agent eſtabliſhed in this 
country for their protection, they 
were entitled to expect even a larger 
ſhare of indulgence than others; 
that they had not a ſufficient allow- 
ance of bread, and were very ſcan- 
rily furniſhed with clothing. A 
ſimilar petition was preſented to the 
houſe of peers by the duke of Rich- 
mond ; and cheſs petitions, occafion- 
ed conſiderable debates in both 
houſes. Several ' motions were 
rounded on theſe petitions ; but 
thoſe propofed by the lords and gen- 
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tlemen in oppoſition were dein 
ned in the negative, and other, 3 
exculpate the government in thy 
buſineſs were reſolved in the affimy 
tive, It appeared, upon inquiy 
GIG American priſoners werz 
lowtd halt a pound of bread lefs py 
day than French or Spaniſhpriſonen; 
but the petitions of the America 
produced no alteration in their f 
vour, and the conduct of admins 
ſtration on this occaſion was equi 
impolitic and illiheral, The addy 
onal allowance, which was folic 
on behalf of the priſoners, coul 
no object either to government, q 
to the nation ; and it was certanh 
unwiſe, by treating American yy 
ſoners worſe than thoſe of Frances 
Spain, to increaſe that fatal ani 
firy which had unhappily ug 
place between the mother county 
and the colonies, and this too at 
period when the ſubjugation of th 
latter was become ſo hopeleſs, 
Towards the cloſe of the ſeſo 
a circumſtance happened, whit 
was ſomewhat of n hoo r natun 
In a bill, called the Chocklate ad 
Cocoa-Bill, and which includedþ 
veral other objects, it had been p 
vided, that all judgments of dt 
commiſſioners of exciſe, or juſtin 
of the peace within their reſpedin 
juriſdictions, with regard to offen 
committed againſt the bill, ſhoull 
be as final and concluſive, to all 
rents and purpoſes whatſoever, 8 
any judgment for the condemnati 
of any commodities, goods, or th 
fects, given in his majeſty's cout 
of exchequer : and that ſuch ju 
ments of the commiſſioners ot er 
cife, and juſtices of the peace th 
pectively, ſhould be liable to appt 
in thoſe caſes only where an ap 
was allowed by any act or 
of parliament. Petitions, being pt 
fented againit theſe clauſes, it 
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ved, after the hearing of coun- 
that they ſhould be left out, 1h 
ler that the force and effect of 
- judgments of commiſſioners of 
iſe, and juſtices of the peace, 
ght be tried and determined in a 
ke courſe of law. However, not- 
thſtanding this agreement, the 
enfive clauſes were retained in 
bill, and in that form it paſſed 
rough both houſes, and received 
royal aſſent, When the matter 
me to be known, it excited no 
all degree of ſpeculation z and 
zubts were entertained, whether 
e retaining of the clauſes com- 
ained of was owing to accident, 
whether it was the reſult of ſome 
ret treachery, In general, it 
ks underſto 
ke; a new act became neceſſary 
be paſſed, in order to repeal the 
ſo clauſes ; and it is ſaid, that the 
d chancellor was very inſtru- 
ntal in detecting and rectifying 
e error. ? 

The ſeſſion was cloſed, on the 


Un, 2th of July, by a ſpeech from the 
and rone, in which his majeſty de- 
red to both houſes, that although 
p e bulineſs of the Teffion had re- 


ired a longer attendance than 


to be merely a miſ- 
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might have been conſiſtent with 
their private convenience, he was 
yo perſuaded, that they looked 
back with ſatisfaction on the time 
they had employed in a faithful diſ- 
charge of their duty to their coun - 
try, in the preſent arduous and cti- 
tical ſtate of public affairs. The 
'zeal and ardour, he faid, which 
they had ſhewn for the honour of 
his crown, their firm and ſteady 
ſupport of a juſt cauſe, and the 
great efforts which they had made 
to enable him to ſurmount all the 
difficulties of this complicated war, 
muſt convince the world, that the 
ancient ſpirit of che Britiſh” nation 
was not abated or diminiſhed. His 
majeſty added, that peace was the 
earneſt wiſh of his heart ; but. he 
had too firm a reliance on the ſpirit 
and reſources of the nation, the 
powerful affiſtance of his parliament, 
and the protection of a juſt ant 
over-ruling Providence, to accept it 
upon any other terms or conditions, 
than ſuch as might conſiſt with the 
honour and dignity of his'crown, 
and the permanent intereſt and ſecu- 


rity of his people. d e 


was then prorogued to the 13th of | 
September following. 992 j 
4 
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Ait. of lreland. Perpetual Mutiny-Bill paſſed in that Kingdom, Oh 


ticns to that Bill, Efforts of the Iriſh 


ation to obtain conſſ itutional 1 


, formations. France. M. Necker lays before the French King a Stat 7 
be Finantes of that Kingdom. The Emperor of Germany Frants the fry 


if Religion to the Proteflants in the Auſtrian 


Min ions. 


E wer 

other Meaſures calculated to reduce the Number of religious Houſes, ff 
Pope writs to the Emperor, complains of his late Proceedings, and pride 
to pay him a Viſit at Vienna. The Emperor's Reply. He geclares Of 
to be a free Port, and accedes to the armed Neutrality. Internal Comm 


tions in the Republic of Geneva, Engagement off the 


teveen the Britiſh and 
Parker, and Rear-4 


«::% 

N the courſe. of the year 1780, 
| the people of Ireland having ob- 
tained, in conſequence of their own 
ſpirited exertions, and with the con- 
currence of the Britiſh parliament, 
a free and unreſtrained trade, began 
alſo to aim at ſome important con- 
ſtitutional reformations, But this 

appeared to be much more the de- 
| fon of. the Yo at large, than of 
the majority of the Iriſh parliament, 
who had been brought to ſome ac- 
quieſcence in the views and mea- 

fares of adminiſtration, by the ſame 
means which were often found ſuc- 


ceſsful in England. In conſequence” 


of this tractable diſpoſition, at the 
rery period when the ſpirit of the 
| nation was high, and when the peo- 
ple were loudly contending for an 
:ugmentation of their liberties, the 
iriſh parliament paſſed a perpetual 
nutiny-bill for the regulation of 
heir army, though that of England 
uad always been cautiouſly paſſed 
mly from year to year, It is pro- 
zable, that a great part of the Iriſh 
\ation did not at firſt perceive the 
>ernicious tendency of this bill; 
but after it was paſſed, ſome of 
'heir moſt zealous patriots, and par- 
ticularly Mr. Grattan, took great 
Pains to conyince the nation a large 


teh Fleets, under the Command 


iral Zoutman. 


arbitrary crimes, arbitrary oe 
a 
th 


o 


D er-B ank, bs 
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of the dangerous and unconſity 
tional nature of that act: that gu 
tleman obſerved, that ſtanding # 
Ws, in —_ of peace, were agi 
the principles of the conftitur 
and he 5 of Yi Baß 
that they had ſubverted the fre 
dom of all nations, excepting i 
thoſe inſtances where their numben 
were ſmall, or the power of the 
vereign over ſuch an inſtrument b 
mited in quality or duration ; for 
was in vain to ſet bounds to tt 
authority of the chief magiſtrus 
in other matters, by the 
tendency of law, if à ſpecific i 
ture or ordinance ſhonld give hint 
perpetua! and irrefiftible force. M 
the army itſelf was dangerous, f 
alſo was that code of law. by whid 
ſuch an eſtabliſhment was regulate 
and accommodated. The mutus 
bill, or martial law merhodized, un 
not only different from, but died 
oppoſite to the common lay of tit 
land; it ſet afide her trial by juth 
departed from her principles of th 
dence, declined her ordinary tris 
nals of juſtice, and in their Pp 
eſtabliſned a ſummary proceedng 
ments, a ſecret ſentence, an 


den execution. The object of 
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ie was to bring thoſe who were 
hed by it to a ſtate of implicit 
W.ocdination, and to create in their 

reign an abſolute — It 
iſhed a perfect image of arbi- 
y power. Accordingly, the peo- 
F England, from a laudable 
ouſy on all ſubjects which re- 
4 to liberty, had exceeded, an 
ſubje& of the army, their uſual 
tion ; they had, in the preamble 
their annual mutiny- bill, claimed 
ir birth right ; they recited that 
of the Declaration of Righ 
That ſanding armies, 


| law in peace, without 


the con- 


th ; 

t of parliament, are illegal; “ 
1 0 La ſtated the ſimplicity and 
of ity of their ancient conſtitution, 
* yo forth a great principle of 


ayna Charta, they admitted a 


C4 
— 
— 


al and temporary repeal of it; 


1 admitted an army and a law 
2 ts regulation, but they lim&d 
7 number of the former, and the 
k tion of both; confining all, 


troops themſelves, the law that 


as 
- 


ulated, and the power that com- 

4 ded them, to one year. Thus 
ord the army of England rendered 
rrliamentary army, and the con- 

n onal aſcendancy of the ſubject 
1 r the ſoldier preſerved; the mi- 

„vas rendered effectually ſub- 
wick nate to the civil magiſtrate, be- 
ane dependent on parliament; 


the government of the ſword 


tiny 

mu controlled in its exerciſe, be- 
ell ſe limited in its duration, and 
te king entruſted with the com- 


ad of the army during good be- 


Jurh ; 

en our only. And yet the 

ribs England had — very, wide 
idered the army, thus . 

bon $ dependent, thus qualified, and 

ni, atbed, as a neceſſary evil; and 

(oP "1d not even admit of cks, 


the ſoldier ſhould be git more 
nated from the ſtate of a ſubject, 
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and thus alienated and armed have 
a poſt of ſtrength, and the danger- 
ous nature of his condition be ag 


gravated by ſituation. When the 


rliament of Ireland proceeded to 
regulate the army, they ought there- 
fore to have adopted the maxims of 
the Britiſh conſtitution, as much as 
the rules of Britiſh diſciplide. But 
they had totally departed from the 
example and the maxims of Eng- 
land; they had done ſo in the moſt 
important concern, the government 
of the ſword; and in their mutin 


and mar- bill, they had omitted the preamb 


which declared the great charter of 


"liberty, they had left the number of 


forces in the breaſt of the king, and 
under theſe circumſtances they had 
made the bill ual. . 

In conſequence of the EY 
which the Iriſh nation was actuated, 
to obtain ſome conſtitutional refor- 
mation, in the courſe of the year 
1781, in various county meetings, 
and meetings of their armed aſſocia · 
tions, the ſupremacy of the Britiſh 
parhament was-denied-in public re- 
ſolutions. They alſo inſtructed their 

reſentatives to exert their utmoſt 

rts for the. promotion of every 
meaſure that might tend to eſtablith 
the independence and excluſive com- 
petency of their own legiſlature ; to 
labour to reſtore to the lords and 
commons of Ireland their ancient 
right of legiſlation, by a final ex- 
tinction of the unconſtitutional pow - 
ers of the privy council, as intro» 
duced by the law of Paynings ; to 


ve their ſtrenuous fupport to an, 
Habeas Corpus act; to provide far 
the impartial adminiſtration of juſ- 
tice, by ſecuring the independ- 
ence of the judges; to abolith all 
ſuch places and penfions as neither 
rewarded public virtue, nor pro- 
moted public ſervice; and to uſe 
their beſt endeavaurs to obtain 2 — 

| mit 


4. 
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mited mutiny bill, 


—— of the 
reſent, The zeal an 


activity with 


- which- their aſſociations continued 


to arm and exerciſe themſelves, 


evinced alſo their determination to 


aſſert their rights, and to enforce 
their claims, if it ſhould be neceſ- 
ſary, by a mode of application that 
ſhould not be diſregarded. 

ln the month of January, 1781, 
Monſ. Necker, director-general of 
the finances, laid before the king of 
France, and cauſed to be printed for 
the public inſpection, a ſtate of the 
finances of that kingdom. In the 
memorial which he addreſſed to the 


French monarch on this occaſion, 


Monf. Necker obſerved, that he 
had been induced to render to his 
majeſty a publie account of the ſue- 
ceſs of his labours, and of the ac- 
tual ſtate of the French finances, by 
the conlideration, that the openneſs 
and the authenticity of ſuch an ac- 
count might tend greatly to promote 
the welfare of his majeſty's affairs. 
Such a ſtatement of accounts might 
alſo'put every perſon who was con- 
cerned in his majeſty's councils, in 


a firuation to ſtudy and to attend to 


the ſtate of the finances ; a ſpecies 
of knowledge important in itſelf, 
and having either connection with, 
or relation to. all deliberations of 
moment. He took notice, that a 
principal cauſe of the. great credit of 
England was, the public. notoriety 
to which the ſtate of her finances 
was ſubmitted : this account was 
every year preſented to parliament, 
and afterwards printed; and the 
money-lenders, being thus regular- 
ly made acquainted with the propor- 
tion maintained between the receipts 
and diſburſements, were not render- 
ed uneaſy by thoſe chimerical ſuſ- 

icions and fears, which were the 
inſeparable concomitants of a more 


or, if it was ſometimes ſpoke 


Nations which ha n p 
diſguiſed conduct. But in France, and which had for their object 


the ſtate of the finances had c 
ly been made a matter of mi 


it was in the preambles df 0h 
and always at the moment y 
there was occaſion to borroy, 
it was of great moment to fix they 
lic confidence upon a mote ſol 
fis. The ſovereign of ſuch ak 
dom as France might always, ul 
pleaſure, maintain the balag 
tween his ordinary expences ut 


venues. Ihe diminution of the of. 1 
mer, ever ſeconded by the et 
wiſh, was in his own hands; u ing 
when circumſtances required, titud 
augmentation of the 1mpols x ny p 
ſubmitted to his power, Butt r, e 
moſt, dangerous, us well as them emp 


unjuſt of all reſources, was that 
ſeeking temporary aids in a bj 
conſidence, and engaging for lay 
without having, either by an ay 
mentation of the revenue, or by 
retrenchment of expences, promt 
for the intereſts. Such an adnin 
{tration as ſeduced, by procraſiia 
ing the moment of embarraſime 
only increaſed the evil, and m 
farther advances in undermiu 
the precipice ; whilſt a differenta 
duct, more ſimple, and more 
would multiply the reſources oft 
ſovereign, — rpetually fein 
him from every ſpecies of injuſncy 
M. Necker divided his account! 
the French finances into three pam 
the firſt concerning the actual ll 
of the finances, and all the op 
tions which related to the . 
treaſury, and to public credit; t 
ſecond was intended to unfoldt 
operations which had united impdt 
tant {neaſures of ceconomy v 
great advantages in governmelt 
and in the third, he gave an 
count of ſome diſpoſitions and ref 

Hately taken pl 
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ral welfare of the people, and 
proſperi of the ſtate, At the 
of his addreſs to the French 
arch, Mr. Necker. expreſſes 
elf in the following terms: 
ly whole time has been devoted, 
dout intermiſſion, to the exer- 
of the important functions which 
r majeſty has intruſted to my 
I have neither ſacrificed to 
tation, nor to power, and L 
e diſdained the trappings of va- 
„, I have renounced even the 
reſt private ſatisfaction, that of 
ing my friends, or obtaining the 
titude of thoſe who ſurround me. 
ny perſon owes to my fingle fa- 
t, either a penſion, a place, or 


are had no other object than my 
y, and the hopes of meriting the 
robation of a maſter, new -to 
but my devotion and zeal for 
ſervice ſhall not be exceeded b 

of his ſubjects ; and I alſo 
py, that [ have proudly relied on 
public approbation, of which 
ked men have endeavoured to 
poll me, but inpite of their ef- 
1 juſtice and / truth will pre- 
in the third part of this piece, M. 
ecker expreſſes very ſtrongly his 
ret, that, in conſequence of the 
mmencement of the war, the in- 
duction of reformations, and the 
omotion of œconomy, had not 
en productive of all thoſe benefi- 
al eflects to the people, Which the 

ght have received from them, if 
ace had been continued. Had no war 
roten out, many of the burthens 
igt have been lightened, their 
Nes might have been reduced, the 


, trade 
ew and u 
d in the kingdom, and various 
ſelings communicated to the na- 


romoted and extended, 


employment, let him be named. 


tional debt leſſened, canals open - 


ral eſtabliſhments found- 


* 
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tion. On this ſubject he expreſſes 
himſelf with the wiſdom of a ſtateſ- 
man, and exhibits the benevolent 
and enlarged views of a philoſopher ; 


he expreſſes himſelf in a manner 


that greatly intereſts us in his favour ; 
and which naturally leads us to con- 
clude, that the oppoſition he haas 
met with in France, has been the 
reſult of the intrigues of the ſelfiſh, 
the venal, and the ambitious; of 
thoſe who had objects in view very 
different from the welfare of their 
country. Among; ſuch men a vir- 


tuous and incorrupt miniſter will 


ever meet with enemies, who will 
endeavour to thwart his ſchemes, 
and to miſrepreſent - his deſigns; 
and all thoſe who are fond of the 
vain trappings of a court, will na- 
turally employ their efforts for the 
ſame purpoſe. I Gig 
Some expectations were this year 
formed in England, that the empe- 
ror of Germany would declare in 
favour of Great: Britain, that he 
would enter into an alliance with it, 
and make ſuch a diverſion on the 
continent, as muſt compel the houſe 
of Bourbon, as well as the States of 
Holland, to * _ treaty. of 
peace. Theſe ex tions a 
— have been totally pears he 
emperor ſeems to have had very dif- 
ferent views, and to have been de- 
ſirous of promoting the intereſts. of 
his ſubjects, not by the arts of war, 
but by the arts of peace, and by 
communicating to them the advan- 
_ of religious toleration. He 
iſſued letters patent, granting the 
free exerciſe of their religion to the 
Proteſtants all over the Auſtrian do- 
minions ; by a public edict he de- 
clared, that all religious houſes, 
monaſteries, and convents, in the 
Auſtrian Netherlands, were exempt 
from all foreign ecclefiaſtical juriſ- 
diction; and other regulations were 
5 ; -adopted, 


* 
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number of religious houſes, and to 
diſcountenance all monaſtic inſtitu- 
tions, Theſe proceedings of the 
| emperor naturally gave great alarm, 
to the papal fee ; accordingly the 
pope, Pius VI. towards the cloſe of 
the year, remonſtrated againſt theſe' 
meaſures of the emperor, though in 
terms expreſſive of great regard: he 
reminded him that pope Benedict 
XIV. had been his god-father ; he 
beſought him not to ſirip the apoſto- 
ic fee of any of thoſe rights which 
it had enjoyed from the remoteſt 
times; and acquainted him, that 
notwithſtanding his advanced age, 
he would ſpeedily make a journey to 
'Vieans, in order to converſe with 
im, in an amicable manner, con- 
cerning ſome late innovations in re- 
ligion which he had made, and to 
endeavour to prevail with him not 
to invade the 4 of the church, 
or to diminiſh the pontifical pre ro- 
gatives. 'The emperor ſoon after 
returned an anſwer, aſſuring his ho- 
ltineſs, with ravity, that his 
heart was 22 nd apoſſolic, 
and that he was filled with the ut- 
moſt reſpect and deference towards 
the ſovereign pontiff. But as to the 
late regulations which he had eſtab- 
liſhed, they had been made with due 
conſideration, and with good advice; 
and they were ſtrictly conformable 
to equity, reaſon, humanity, and 
religion. If his holineſs thought 
to come to Vienna, he would 
certainly be received with all the re- 
ſpect and attention which were due 
to his exalted ſtation, But if his 
_ of coming thither related to 
thoſe regulations concerving religion 
about which the emperor had al-. 
ready decided, his holineſs's journey 
was enfirely ſuperfluous. His im 
rial majeſty conetuded with ſolicit- 
ing the moſt holy- father, that he 
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adopted, calculated to reduce the would be pleaſed to favour hin 


at Bruges. He alſoeſtabliſhel f 
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his apoſtolical benediction. 

On the 11th of June, 179 
emperor, who was then at Ol 
iſſued a placart, by which he 
clared that town to be a free pon 
and three days after he had an im 
view with the Duke of Glouck 


regulations concerning internal u 
vigation in the Netherlands; u 
on the ꝙth of October, this yat 
acceded to the armed neutrality, 
The republic of Geneva, wii 
had long enjoyed a great degri 
tranquility an —— wu u 
unfortunately much involved in d 
vil diſcord, in conſequence of u 
violent diſputes-which had takenly 
between two parties of the ich 
ants, the principles of one of wid 
were ariſtocratical, and of the od 
demoeratical. Some of the maj 
ſtrates, and leading men of they 
publie, appeared much inclined 
incroach upon the liberties of i 
common people, who on' their put 
_ a determined —_ 
oppoſe every attempt of this ki 
Theſe dif] 4 — ſome! 
terference of the cantons of Zund 
and Bern, as well as of the court 
France; but this interpoſition ond 
inereaſed the domeſtic trouble « 
the republic. It was the arif 
tic that appears to have be 
molt - favoured by the cout d 
France. In the courſe of this 2 


a letter was ſent to the magn rag 
of Geneva, by M. de Vergemaf da 
in the name of the king of man 
expreſſing his diſſatisfaction that eb 
cantons of Zurich and Bern rf t 


not diſpoſed to concur with him u m: 
ſentiment, either on the 

of a ſpeedy pacification, or the mem 
of procuring it. His majeſty, ther 
fore, declared, that he ſhould eas 
to the cantons of Zurich -and 4 
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care of reſtoring peace to the other frigates, and a cutter. The 
\blic of Geneva; at the ſame Dutch fleet, which was commanded 
, cautioning thoſe cantons, not by rear-admiral Zoutman, conſiſt. 
wſent to any reſolution, which ed, according to their own account, 
lt deprave the nature of the of one of.74, one of 68, one of 64, 
ernment of Geneva, by turning three of 54, and one of 44, beſides 
to a confuſed democracy. This frigates; but the Engliſh account. 
d be an innovation that his ma- -repreſents the Dutch fleet as conſiſt- 
y was intereſted in preventing. ing of eight two-decked ſhips. No 
French monarch farther ac- gun was fired on either fide till the 
inted them, that he would take were within the diſtance of half- 
the orders of the ſtate of Geneva muſket ſhot, The action began 
ler his protection; and that if any about eight in the morning, and 
ſhould attempt any thing againſt continued with an unceaſing fire, 
life, or liberty of any inhabi- for three hours and forty minutes. 
t of the- republic, without go- Both ſides fought with equal ardour, 
ment employing the neceſſary and little advantage was gained on 
ans to puniſh ſuch offender, the either fide, When the heat of the 
g would take that care upon him- action was over, both ſquadrons 
as alſo of reſtoring amongſt lay to a confiderable time near each 
m good order, ſpeedily, and by other, when the Dutch ſhips of war, 
means which his power could with their convoy, bore away for 
pmand, Theſe royal menaces, the Texel; and the Engliſh ſhi 
jed to the internal diſturbances of were all too much diſabled to fol- 
republic, could not but convey low them. It appears, that a Dutch 
y alarming apprehenſions to the ſeventy-four gun ſhip ſunk ſoon after 
nds of its freedom and independ- the action. On board the Britiſh 
. =» fleet 104 were killed, and 33 
hough the Dutch nation had wounded ; and the loſs of the Dutc 

n much diſuſed to war, and were was probably greater. Admiral 
ill prepared for it, when hoſti- Zoutman, in the account of the en - 
5 commenced between that re- gagement tranſmĩtted by him to the 
blic and Great Britain, at the Stadtholder, ſaid, that) his men 
je of the year 170, it yet ap- „ fought like lions;“ and it was 
red, from a naval engagement ſaid by the Britiſh admiral, in the 
nch happened on the 5th of Au- account fent by him to the admi- 
it, 1781, that the Dutch were ralty, that “ his majeſty's officers 
| poſſeſſed of that determined and men behaved with great 
rage which diſtinguiſhed them in bravery,” nor did the enemy thew 
days of De Ruyter and Van leſs gallantry” The adimiral of the 
omp. It was-early in the moru- Dutch fleet was promoted, honorary 
when vice. admiral Hyde Parker, rewards were given to the principal 
th the Britiſh ſquadron under his officers, and two months pay to che 
mand, fell in with a Dutch ſqua- men, for their behaviour in this 
on. with a large convoy, off the action. When admiral Parker's 
ver Bank. The Britiſh fleet fleet arrived at the Nore, his ma-“ 
aſſted of one ſhip of 80 guns, two jeſty, in order to teſtify his ſenſe of 
74, one of 64, one of 60, one of his merit, went on board his ſhip, 
one of 44, one of 40, three with the avowed defign, as it is faid, 

: = . 
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of conferring on him the honour of 
knighthood, but this the admiral 
thought proper to decline ; and it 
was generally ſuppoſed, that this 
veteran officer was much diſguſted, 
that more ſhips had hot been ſent to 


8 A 


. Tranſations in the Weſt Indies. Unſucce/iful Attempt of Admiral Roduy | 
General Vaughan, againſt the Iſland of St. Vincent's. Action briwen tþ 
Britiſh and French Squadrons under the Command of Sir Samuel Hula 

_ the Count de Graſſe, The 1/land of Tobago taken by the French, Dijjuy 

iu ſome of the Weſt India I lands between the Houſes of Aſſembly and thi 

Governors. A Squadron, under the Command of Commodore Jobuſon d 
tacked at Port Praya, in the Iſland of St. Jago, by a French Squad 
under the Command of Monſ. Suffrein, 
Commodore ſurpriſes five Dutch Eaſi Indiamen in the Bay of Saldanha, 
avhich four were taken, and one burut. He returns home, without qa 

V. 77 The Spaniards become Maſters of the Irmi 

The 1/land of St. Euſtatius retaken by the French, 

rited and ſucceſ5fu] Sally made by the Garriſon at Gibraltar, in order ts 

| firoy the advanced Works of the Spaniards, Admiral Kempenfelt, wit 
Britiſh Squadron under his Command, meets with a French 7 ö 

Force, under the Command of M. de Guichen, and takes a Number of Tr 

ſports which were under the Convoy of that Admiral, | 


the Purpoſe of bis 
of Weſt Florida. 


T was an unfortunate cireum- 
I ſtance. which attended the Weſt 
India iflands, in conſequence of the 
conteſt between Great Britain and 


the colonies, and the hoſtilities with 


France and Spain which that occa- 
fioned, that theſe iflands became a 
conſiderable theatre of war. 
cloſe of the year 1780, an attempt 
was made by admiral Rodney, and 
general Vaughan, againſt the ifland 
of St, Vincent's. They were induc- 
ed to engage in this enterprize, by 
the reports that were made to them, 
of the ruinous and defenceleſs ſtate 
of that iſland, in conſequence of 
the late hurricanes. They proceed- 
ed fo far as to land a body of troops 
and marines upon the ifland, who 
marched four miles up the country; 
but, upon reconnoitring the ene- 
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At the 


him, for which he had appli 

which he conceived idle 0 
ſpared, and whereby he Might ha 
been enabled to obtain a com 
victory. | | 


P. XVI. 


The 


rench are beaten . 
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my's works, they were found t 
be ſo ſtrong and well fortified, bat 
by art and nature, that it was though 
proper to reimbark the. troops, u 
to return again to St. Lucia, mil 
out any farther effort in proſecutid 
of the deſign. os 
On the 29th of April, 1781, 
partial engagement took place 
the Weſt — ny between a hn 
ſquadron, conſiſting of eight 
ſhips of the line, under the « 
mand of fir Samuel Hood, 
a French ſquadron conliſting 
twenty-four Tag of the line, U 
der the command of the counts 
Graſſe. No material adyantaff 
was gained on either fide: 
loſs on . board the Britiſh 
was 36 killed, and 161 wounds 
An unſuceeſsful attempt was man 
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h» French ſoon after on the 
i of St. Lucia; and on the 24th 
tollowing month, the marquis 
Lille made a deſcent on the 
of Tobago, and on the ad of 


molt Chriſtian majeſty; Sir 
ge Rodney was then at Barba- 
and George Ferguſon, eſq. 
mor of obago, after his re- 
to England, complained loudly 
heifland had been unneceſſarily 
Admiral Rodney had ſent 
admiral Drake, with fix fail of 
ine, three frigates, and ſome 
s, to the aſſiſtance of the ifland; 
hey were (ent too late, and the 
| had capitulated, before any 
was afforded it. In a letter of 
ey, which was publiſhed in 
azette, ſome ſurprize was ex- 
d, that the place had ſurren- 
ſo ſoon : upon which gover- 
erguſon publiſhed an account of 
ge, ſigned with his name, in all 
ondon papers, in which he ob- 
, that he apprehended, that 
e world would think it more 
ordinary, that a Britiſh admi- 
th twenty-one ſhips of the 
under his command, ſhould 
an enemy's ſquadron, of four 
and frigates, and a few loops, 
lege for ten days together a 
| colony, within twenty-four 
fail of him, without either re- 
is the iſland, or endeavouring 
my the ſquadron, than that 
and, without any fortification 


without even covering ſuffi- 
to ſhelter them from the in- 
icy of the weather, ſhould be 


above five times their num- 
The governor's narrative 
ſo perſpicuous, ſo apparently 


* ſo ſtrong, that it was 


t ſurrendered to the arms of 


rer, defended by only 427 


e to hold out longer than ten 
1 an army of veteran 


ry, and his charge againſt + 


tt 


thought incumbent on the latter to 
vindicate his conduct; but no an- 


nisSTonkt, ( 


| 


' ſwer to the governor's accuſation . 
has yet appeared. 


Beſides the inconveniences which 
the Britiſh Weſt India iſlands ſuffer- 
ed in conſequence of the war, it was 
alſo a misfortune to ſome of them, 
that they were involved in domeſtic 
r occaſioned by their diſſa- 
tisfaction at the conduct of their go- 
vernors. This was particularly the 
caſe with Jamaica and Barbadoes, 


in both which iſlands there were fre- 


quent conteſts about this time be- 
tween the houſes of aſſembly and 
the governors. But the remon- 
ſtrances of the inhabitants on this 
ſubject did not meet with nuch at- 
tention, from thoſe in whoſe power 
it was to have afforded them relief : 
for it ſeemed, indeed, to be a kind 
of maxim with the Britiſh admitit- 
ſtration, at this period, to pay little 
regard to any complaints from the 


ſubjects of the empire, reſpecting 


any abuſe of authority, from what⸗- 
ever quarter they might come, Ire · 
land only excepted ; and, with res 
ſpect to that kingdom, they were 
induced to relax a little from/the 
high tone they were accuſtomed 
to aſſume; by the powerful and 
energetic arguments of the Iriſh 
volunteers. be 2 8 
About the beginning of the pre- 
ſent year, —— Ichnſfone | 
was inveſted with the command of / 
ſquadron, which was deſtined to at- 
tack the cape of Good-Hope'; and 
it was ſuppoſed, that from thence 
he was to have proceeded to the 
Spaniſhſettlements of Buenos Ayres, 
in the Rio de la Plata of South 
America, where there had been 
ſome dangerous inſurrections, which - 
had given conſiderable alarm to the 
court of Madrid. But in neither 
of theſe deſigns was his e tion 
ſucceſsful, The court of France, 
M being 


1 
| 
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being deſirous of aſſiſting the 
Dutch in the preſent ſtate of things, 
had ſent a fleet from Breſt, of ſu- 
perior force, in order to counteract 
the deſigns of commodore John- 
ſtone againſt the Dutch ſettlement 


at the Cape. The ftrepgth of the. 


commodore's ſquadron was well 
known to the — commander, 
Monſ. de Suffrein, who came up 
with the Britiſh fleet at the Cape de 
Verd iflands, and attacked it whilit 
lying under the protection of the 
Portugueſe flag, in Port-Praya, in 
the iſland of St. Jago; ſeveral out- 
ward-bound Eaſt-Indiamen being 
alſo under the commodore's convoy, 
and then in that port. At the time 


when the French fleet arrived, 


which was on the 16th of April, 
1781, at leaſt fifteen hundred per- 
ſons were abſent from the Britiſh 
fleet, who were ſaid to be employed 
in watering, fiſhing, embarking live 
cattle, and other neceſſary occupati- 
ons: but this circumſtance has been 
ſuppoſed to imply a want of vigi- 
lance and of diſcipline in the com- 
mander, and the rather becauſe he 


had received intelligence, that a. 


fleet of the enemy was in thoſe ſeas, 
whoſe particular object it was to fruſ- 
trate the deſign of his expedition. 
The Britiſh fleet, when firſt attacked, 
appear to have been in ſome con- 
fuſion, and it has been thought, 


that the ſhips were not diſpoſed in 


the moſt judicious manner for their 
defence. However that might be, 
the Engliſh fought with their uſual 
bravery, and the French were beaten 


off; one of the Eaſt-India-men was 
taken by the French, but was af- 


terwards retaken, The loſs ſuſ- 
tained in the action by the Britiſh 
fleet was ninety-ſeven killed and 
wounded, But what was till more 
unfortunate, the French reached 


the Cape before commodore John- 


AN D 


ſtone could make his appena rnar 
there: the attempt upon that gu 
was therefore entirely fruſtrated 
the French became maſters of the 
tlement and harbour. The com 
dore, however, on the 21| of Ju 
ſurpriſed five homeward hy 
Dutch Eaſt-Indiamen, which yer 
anchor in the bay of Saldanha;foy 
which he captured, and the d 
was burnt. But it was now fo 
expedient to relinquiſh the org 
objects of his expedition: the 
deſtined for the Eaſt Indies pro 
ed on their voyage thither, andt 


commodore returned home with 

prizes. | terpr 
It muſt be numbered amy ha 

thoſe many misfortunes of Gn atio 

Britain, which were occaſioned | cep 


her conteſt with the colonies, 
tho arms of Spain were ſo ſucceh 
in America, as to reduce all t 
ſettlements on the Milliſhppi, a 
make an entire conqueſt of thep 
vince of Weit-Florida. Penlat 
ſurrendered 'to Don Bernardo 
Galvez, the Spaniſh , governor 
Louiſiana, on the qth of | 
1781. The reduction of the pi 
was facilitated by a ſhell front 
enemy, which accidentally burk 
the door of the magazine of 1 
vanced redoubt, ſet fire to the p 
der within, and in an inſtant! 
body of the redoubt became a i 
of rubbiſh, By the explol 
forty-eight ſoldiers, twenty 
failors, and one negro, loſt . | 
lives; beſides twenty-four An 
who were wounded, and mol 
them dangerouſly. Even after 
unfortunate accident, the gum 
continued to defend the place i 
great gallantry, but were oblige 
ſubmit to the very ſuperior for 


the enemy, They obtained an! * 
nourable capitulation, an 1 


treated by the Spaniſh 1 5 
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-nardo de Galvez, with great ge- A large ſum of money, which had 
rolity and humanity. | been taken from the Dutch inhabi- 
The iſland of St. Euſtatius, which tants, and which had been depoſit- 
the earlier part of the year had ed in .. houſe, was like- 
a thought ſo important a con- wiſe rned to ſuch of them as 
if, was loſt towards the cloſe of could aſcertain their right to it. The 
in a very diſhonourable manner. iſland of St. Martin was alſo taken 
| the 26th of November, about by the French about the ſame time. 
r hundred French troops, under In Europe, the iſland of Minorca 
command of the marquis de was vigorouſly attacked by the Duke 
wulle, landed from three frigates, de Crillon; and the fortreſs of Gib- 
ſome ſmall craft at Jenkins's raltar continued alſo to be cloſel 
, at the back of the iſland, and beſieged, and bravely defended, 
de themſelves maſters of it by On the 25th of November, a moſt 
rrize, The French commander ſpirited ſally was made by the Britiſh 
been induced to engage in this garriſon of the latter, in which they 
terprize, by the information that attempted to ſtorm and deſtroy the 
had received of the negligent whole of the advanced works of the 
ation of the garriſon, and that a Spaniards, which, after immenſe la- 
ce proper for the landing of troops bour and expence, were arrived at 
left wholly unguarded. Lieu- the higheſt ſtate of perfection. The 
bant-colonel Cockburn, to whom detachment, which was appointed 
e government of the iſland was for this enterprize, was formed in 
rulted, and the whole garri- three columns, and marched from 
n, which conſiſted of fix hundred the garriſon at the ſetting of the 
d ſeventy-ſeven men, were made moon, about three o'clock in the 
ſoners of war. On the evening morning. The columns were ſeve- 
the day on which the ifland was rally compoſed of an advanced corps, 
ken, the marquis de Bouille called a body of pioneers, artillery- men 
meeting of the principal Dutch carrying combuſtibles, and a ſuſ- 


habitants of the ifland, and made taining corps, with a reſerve at the 
ur public ſpeech to them, declaring, rear. The pioneers of the left 


at he re-captured * apr by column were ſeamen. They attack- 
e order of the king his maſter, ed the Spaniſh works with ſuch ir- 
it with a view to extend his ma- reſiſtible — that the enemy, after 
ty's dominions in thoſe ſeas, but a ſcattering fire, which was of no 
relieve them from their diſtreſſes long continuance, gave way on all 
d oppreſſions, by reſtoring to them fides, and abandoned their ſtupen- 
ar ancient government under the dous works with great precipitation, 
minion of the States-general, for and in the utmoſt conſternation. 
hom he would garriſon and defend The pioneers and artilleryysmen ex- 
e Uland, till the king's troops erted themſelves in ſo wonderful a 


oi ir High Mightineſſes. He alſo ſuch amazing rapidity, that in half 
: formed them, that he ſhould for an hour two mortar batteries of ten 
force e preſent appoint officers, in the thirteen-inch mortars, and three 
du department, from among their batteries of fix guns each, with all 
* cient inhabitants, to govern them the lines of approach, communicati- 


all reſpects by their own laws. on, and traverſe, were in flames, and 
"+l | were 


duld be relieved by the troops of manner, and ſpread their fire with 
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were entirely reduced to aſnes. The 
mortars and cannon were ſpiked, 


and their beds, carriages, and plat- 
forms deſtroyed. Their magazines 


blew up, one after another, as the 
fire approached them. The aſto- 
niſhed — ſeeing all oppoſiti- 


on to be fruitleſs, offered no other 


reſiſtance than an ill-· directed fire of 
round and grape-ſhot from the forts 
of St. Barbara, St. Philipe, and the 
batterics on the lines, and remained 
in their camp ſpectators of the con- 
flagration. The whole of this brave 
detachment, which had ſuſtained 
very little loſs, was in the garriſon 
again five o'clock, juſt before 
break of day. L his was a moſt gal- 
lant exploit, and muſt have impreſſ- 
ed the Spaniards with a ſtrong idea 
of the dauntleſs intrepidity of the 
Britiſh ſoldiers and ſeamen, 

On the 12th of December, Admi- 
ral Kempenfelt, who had under his 
command twelve ſail of the line, and 


WE | * ORs s fr 


voy a number of tranſports, lu 


' 0 

ſome frigates, fell in, by 
leagues diſtant from Uſhant, wig 
large French fleet, confiſting of 
teen ſhips of the line, beſidesfring 
under the command of M. de 
chen, who had alſo under his « 


with troops and ſtores. As the 
tiſh fleet was ſo much inferior 
force to the French, admiril Is 
ns did not think it priden 
azard an action; but he half 
20d fortune to take fourteen of 
Fac Franiparty laden with u 
lery and ordnatfce ſtores, and why 
had on board 1062 ſoldiers, aud; 
ſeamen. This was a very inp 
tant capture; for as theſetranſy 
were intended for the Weſt laß 
the ſeizure of them was a conid 
able obſtruction to the ſchemg 
the French, and contributed wi 
ſecurity of the Britiſh Wel k 
iſlands, | 


L 
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Toop under the 


ROM the account that has al- 
ready been given of ſome. of 
principal military operations of 
preſent year in America, it ap- 
rs, that though conſiderable ad- 
Itages had been gained by the 
al troops, yet no event had taken 
e from which it could rationally 
expeded, that the final termina- 
ot the war would be favourable 
Great Britain. It was alſo a diſ- 
antageous circumſtance, that 
re was ſome miſunderſtanding be- 
en admiral Arbuthnot and Sir 


bation of each other's conduct. 
8 Was manifeſt from their diſ- 
ches to government, and eſpeci- 
krom thoſe of General Clinton, 
le expreſſions reſpecting the 
duct of the admiral were by no 
ans equivocal. © 


\ 
On the 16th of March, 1781, 4 
'Talation happened, off the Capes 
Virginia, between the fleet un- 
' admiral Arbuthnot, conſiſting of 
ren ſhips of the line, and one 


gun flup, and a French ſqua- 


1 


{ 4 


ary Clinton, and a mutual _ 
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ian Affairs. Action between the Britiſh and French Fleets off the Capes 
Virginia. Proclamation iſſued by Lord Cornwallis, after the Vidiory 
tained by him over General Greene at Guildford. Lieutenant colonel 
mee defeats a large 5 of the Americans. Action between the Britiſh _ 

of Lieutenant-colontl Stewart, and the Americans 
ter General Greene, near the Eataw. Springs. Expedition undertaken by 
eral Arnold againſt New London, and the Devaſtation committed by him 
re. Vigorous Defence of Fort Grifwold. Critical Situation , Lord 
wewallis in Virginia. Ineffeftual Attempts to afford Aſſiftgnce to that 
oleman. Action between the French Fleet under the Command of Count de 
raſe, and the Britiſh Fleet under the command of Admiral Graves, off the 
beſapeat, in conſequence of which the latter are obliged to return to New 
ori. Lord Cornwallis, and his whole Army, ſurrtnder themſelves Priſon» 
r: of War, by Capitulation, to the united Armies of America and France, 
der the Command of General W aſhington. 8 


dron, conſiſting of the ſame num- 
ber of ſhips of the line, and one 
forty- gun ſhip. Some of the ſhips 
in both fleets received conſiderable 
damage in the action, and the loſs 
of the Engliſh was 3o killed, and 
73 wounded; but no ſhip was taken 
on either ſide. The Britiſh fleet 
hid, however, conſiderably the ad- 
vantage, as the French were obliged 
to retire, and were ſuppoſed to be 
prevented by this action from car- 
rying troops upon the Cheſapeak, 
in order to attack general Arnold, 
and impede the progreſs of lord 
Cornwallis. But it was an unfortu- 
nate circumſtance, that ſome time 
before this engagement the Romu- 
lus, a ſhip of forty-four guns, was 
captured by the French off the 
Capes of Virginia, | 

We have ſeen, in a preceding 
chapter, that lord Cornwallis, after 
his victory over general Greene, at 
Guildford, proceeded to Wilming- 
ton, where he arrived on the 7th of 
April. But before he reached that 
place, he publiſhed a proclamation, 
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calling upon all loyal ſubjects to 
ſtand forth, and take an active part 


in reſtoring good order and govern- 
ment; and declaring to all perſons, 
who had engaged in the preſent re- 
bellion againſt his majeſty's a 
rity, but who were now convinced 
of their error, and deſirous of re- 


turning to their duty and 1 


ance, that if they would ſurrender 
themſelves, with their arms and 
ammunition, at head- quarters, or 
to the officer commanding in the 


diſtrict contiguous to their reſpec- 


tive place of reſidence, on or be- 
fore the 2cth of that month, they 
would be permitted to return to 
their homes, upon giving a military 
parole; they would be protected, in 
their perſons and properties, from 
all ſorts of violence from the Britiſh 
troops ; and would be reſtored, as 
ſoon as poſſible, to all the privileges 


of legal and conſtitutional govern- 


ment. But it does not appear, that 
any conſiderable number of the 
Americans were allured by theſe 
promiſes to give any evidences of 
their attachment to the royal cauſe. 
On the 2oth of May, his lordſhip 


arrived at Peterſturgh, in Virginia, 


where he joined a body of Britiſh 
troops that had been under the 
command of major-general Philips, 
but the command of which, in con- 
tequence of the death of that officer, 
had devolved upon brigadier-general 
Arnold, Before this junction, he 
had encountered conſiderable incon- 
v-nienceFtrom the difficulty of pro- 
curing proviſions and forage; ſo 
that in a letter to Sir Henry Clinton, 
he informed him, that, his cavalry 
wanted every thing, and his in- 
fantry exery thing but ſhoes. He 
added, that he had experienced the 
diſtreſſes of marching hundreds of 
miles in a country chiefly hoſtile, 
v ithout one active or uſeful friend, 
2 


without intelligence, and with ound 
communication with any part of th Englil 
country. 1 he Ic 

On the 26th of June, about 6 erab! 
miles from Williamſburgb, lie co k 


wards 
int 
4 cherd 


n int-colonel Simcoe, and thre 
hundred and fifty of the queer, 
rangers, with eighty mounted yagen, 


were attacked by a much ſupere {ilipeditic 
body of the Americans, but whan onne 
they repulſed with great gallum at 
and with equal ſucceſs, making mer 
four officers, and twenty p] orop 
men priſoners. The loſs of th nd \\ 
Americans in this action is ſaid u own 1 
have been upwards of 120, id t 
that of the Britiſh troops not cou. 
than 40. quant! 
On the 6th of July,” an .] ippe 
happened, near the Green Spi bat u. 
in Virginia, between a reconnoitrnghWſcctity 
party of the Americans, under g been 
neral Wayne, amounting to b ented 
eight hundred, and a ſarge pr; 
the Britiſh army under lord C port 
wallis, in which the Americans could 
127 killed and wounded, and ing ! 
lofs of the royal troops is ſuppordiiMſbouſe: 
to have been conſiderably gran bated, 
It was an action, in which bur, 
ſmall degree of military fill ether, 
courage was exhibited by the Amt fre, 
ricans. In a variety ot ſkirmibetboug 
the marquis la Fayette very ml ſon f 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf, and dilplay taken 
the utmoſt ardour in the Amer This; 
cauſe. defenc 
In South Carolina, ap ach cat 
happened, on the gth of September as m 
near the Eataw Springs, between brave! 
large body of Britiſh troops, un tered 
the command of lieutenant-colongjiF =" « 
Stewart, and a much ſuperior bu br th 
of Americans, ſaid to amount WO iter 
more than 4oco, under the corny hear 
mand of general Greene, I ene, 
an obſtinate engagement, and lay hic! 
pear two hours; but the Amends found 
were defeated, and two of their f moll 
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unders fell into the hands of the 
Eaeliſn. The loſs, however, of 
* royal troops, was very conſi- 
1-rable; amounting to more than 
oo killed and wounded, and up- 
Wards of 200 miſſing. 

in the courſe of the ſame month, 
encral Arnold was ſent on an ex- 
dition againſt New London, in 
onnecticut, where he deſtroyed a 
great part of the ſhipping, and an 
immenſe quantity of naval ſtores, 
European manufacture and Eaſt 
ad Weſt India commodities, The 
own itſelf was alſo burnt, which is 
laid to have been unavoidable, on 
account of the exploſions of great”? 
quantities of gunpowder, which 
appened to be in the ſtorehouſes 
hat were ſet on fire. But the ne- 
cefity of deſtroying the town has 
deen diſputed : it has been repre- 
ſented as an act of wanton barba- 
rity ; and it has been urged in ſup- 
port of this opinion, that there 
could be no real neceſſity for burn- 
ing New London, becauſe the 
houſes of that town were inſu- 
Jated, at the- diſtance of three, 
tour, or five yards, one from the 
other, to prevent the ravages of 
fre. A fort, of which /it was 
thought neceſſary to gain poſleſ- 
hon in this expedition, was not 
taken without conſiderable loſs. 
This was fort Griſwold, which was 
defended by the Americans with 
great gallantry, and the aſſault 
was made by the Engliſh with equal 
bravery, The Britiſh troops en- 
tered the works with fixed bayonets, 
and were oppoſed with great vigour 
by the garriſon with long ſpears. 


WY After a moſt obſtinate defence of 


near forty minutes, the aſſailants 
gained poſſeſſion of the fort, in 
which eighty - five Americans were 
tound dead, and ſixty wounded, 
mot of them mortally, Of the 
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Britiſh troo major Montgomery 
was killed a a ſpear in entering 
the American works ; and 192 men 
were alſo killed and wounded in 


this expedition, | 
Notoithitanding the fignal ad- 
vantages that lord Cornwallis had 
obtained over the Americans, his 
ſituation in Virginia began, by de- 
grees, to be very critical ; and the 
rather, becauſe he did not receive 
thoſe reinforcements and ſupplies 
from Sir Henry Clinton, of which 
he had formed expectations, and 
which he conceived toe te 
to the ſucceſs of his. operations. 
Indeed, the commander in chief 
was prevented from ſending thoſe 
reinforcements to lord Cornwallis, 
which he otherwiſe might hav 
done, by his fears reſpecting New 
York, againſt which he entertained 
great apprehenſions that general 
Waſhington intended to make a very 
formidable attack. In fact, that 
able American general appears to 
have taken much pains, and to have 
employed great art, in order to lead 
Sir Henry Clinton to entertain this 
imagination. Letters were written, 
expreſſive of this intention, which 
fell into the hands of Sir Henry, 
which were manifeſtly written with 
a defign that they ſhould be inter- 
cepted, and only with a view to 
amuſe and deceive the Britiſh gene- 
ral, The project was ſucceſsful ; 
and by a variety of judicious mili- 
tary manceuvres, in which he com- 
pletely out-generalled the Britiſh 
commander, he increaſed his appre- 
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henſions about New Vork, and pre- 


vented him from ſending proper af- 
fiſtance to lord Cornwallis. Having 
for a conſiderable time kept Sir 
Henry Clinton ip perpetual alarm 
in New York, though with an army 
much inferior to the gartiſon of 
that city, general Waſhington ſud- 

; | denly 


q 
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Cornwallis. 
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denly quitted his camp at White 


Plains, croſſed the Delaware, and 
marched towards Virginia, appa- 


rently with a defign to attack lord 
Sir Henry Clinton 
then received information, that the 
count de Graſſe, with a large 
French fleet, was expected every 
moment in the Chefapeak, in order 
to co-operate with general Wafh- 
ington. He immediately endea- 
Toured, both by land and water, 
to communicate this mformation to 
lord Cornwallis ; and alfo ſent him 
aſſurances, that he would either re- 
inforce him*by every poſfibte means 


in his power, or make the beſt di- 
verſion he could in his favour. In 


the mean ume, lord Cornwallis had 
taken poſſeſſion of the poſts of York 
town and Glouceſter, in Virginia, 


where he fortified himſelf in the 


beft manner he was able. 
On the 28th of Auguſt, Sir 


Samuel Hood, with a ſquadron 


from the Weſt Indies, joined the 
ſquadron under the command of 


admiral Graves before New York. 


It was then neceſſary, on account of 
the fituation of lord Cornwallis, 
that they ſhould immediately pro- 


© cced to the Cheſapeak ; but ſome 


time appears to have been needleſsly 


loſt, though admiral Hood was ex- 


tremely anxious that no dela 

might be made. They A 
however, in the Cheſapeak, on the 
5th of September, with nineteen 
thips of the line; where they found 
the count de Graſſe, who had au- 
chored in that bay, on the zoth of 
Auguſt, with twenty-four ſhips of 
the line. Ihe French admiral had 


- previoully landed a large body of 
troops, which had been brought 


from Rhode Ifland, and who im- 
mediately marched to join the Ame- 
rican army under general Waſhing- 


ton. The Bruiſh and French fleets 


3 4 


Aid. 


came to an action on the ſame an 
in which the former arrived in tl 
Chciapeak : on board the Brit 
fleet go were killed, and 24h 
wounded ; fome of the ſhips wer 
greatly damaged in the engagement, 
and the Terrible, a eventy-fou 
gun ſhip, was ſo much ſhatte 

that it was afterwards found nee 
ſary to ſet fire to it. I hat this a. 
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tion had not been favourable to the -=h 
Engliſh, was manifeſt from thy The 1 
event: the fleets continued in ſigh ioht 
of each other for five days ſuc W 1 
fively, and ſometimes were re Vaſhil 
near; but at length the F uthor 
fleet all fanchored within the Cape, heſe | 
fo as to block up the paſſage, At, ind Fi 
miral Graves, who was the com. *mbe! 
mander in chief, then called 1 "own 
council of war, in which it was av 
ſolved, that the fleet ſhould procted ollow 
to New Vork, that the ſhips miyh lette 
be there put into the beſt (ate for ng a 
the ſervice: and thus were thi rery 
French left maſters of the narigs im, 
tion of the Cheſapeak. ernin 
Before the news of this ach taken 
had reached New York, a council Cate 0 
of war was held there, in which lordſhh 
was reſolved, that 5ooo men ſhoull d of 
be embarked on board the king" Who 1 
ſhips, in order to proceed to the a: Hin av 
fiſtance of lord Cornwallis. ulis we 
when it was known, that the Freu the w 
were abſolute maſters of the m] WW boat, 
gation of the Cheſapeak, it vu toth 
thought incxpedient to ſend off tin WM his a1 
reinforcement immediately. In by a 
other council of war, it was It Af 
ſolved, that as lord Cornwallis hal ito N. 
proviſions to laſt him till the end i held, 
October, it was adviſeable to val os 
for more favourable accounts fron WW that 
admiral Graves, or for the amm emb; 
of admiral Digby, who was © Bl a { 
pected with three ſhips of the lt. chat 
It was not then known at Ne arm) 


York, that admiral Graves had de. 
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.mined to return with the whole form a junction with lord Cornwallis. 
e to that por. Sir Henry Clinton himſelf embark- 
In the mean time, the moſt effec-= ed on board the fleet, with upwards 
al meaſures were adopted by gene- of 7000 troops, on the 18th ; they 
| Waſhington for ſurrounding the arrived off cape Charles, at the en- 
Pram army under lord Cornwallis. trance of the Cheſapeak, on the 
large body of French troops, 24th, where they received intelli- 
loader the command of lieutenant- gence, that lord Cornwallis had 
neral the count de Rochambeau, been obliged to capitulate five days 
ith a very conſiderable train of ar- before, | | 
llery, aſſiſted in the enterprize. It was on the 19th of October 
The Americans amounted to near that lord Cornwallis ſurrendered 
cht thouſand continentals, and himſelf, and his whole army, by 
de thouſand militia, General capitulation, priſoners to the com- 
Wahington was inveſted with the bined armies of America and Franc 
uthority of commander in chief of under the command of . 
heſe combined forces of America Waſhington, He made a defence 
nd France, On the 29th of Sep- ſuitahle to the character he had be- 
ember, the inveſtment of York fore acquired, for courage and mi- 
own was complete, and the Britiſh lirary dall; but was compelled to 
my quite blocked up. The day ſubmit to ſuperior numbers. It 
ollowing, Sir Henry Clinton wrote was agreed by the articles of capitu- 
letter to lord Cornwallis, , contain- lation, that the Britiſh troops were 
ing aſſurances that he would do to be priſoners to the United States 
rery thing in his power to relieve of America, and the ſeamen to the 
im, and ſome information con- French king, to whoſe officers alſo 
erning the ſteps that would be the Britiſh veſſels found at York 
taken tor that purpoſe. A dupli- Town and Glouceſter were to be de- 
cate of this letter was ſent to his livered up. The Britiſh priſoners 
lordſip, by major Cochran, on the amounted to more than ſix thouſand ; 
zd of October. That gentlemap, but many of them, at the time of 
who was a very gallant officer, went ſurrender, were incapable of duty. 
in a veſſel to the Capes, and made A conſiderable number of cannon, 
his way to lord Cornwallis, through and a large quantity of military 
the whole French fleet, in an open ſtores, fell into the hands of the 
boat, He got to York Town on the Americans on this occaſion. Two 
toth of the month; and ſoon after days after the capitulation took 
his arrival had his head carried off place, divine ſervice was perfortned 
by a cannon ball. ; in all the different brigades and di- 
After the return of admiral Graves viſions of the American army, in or- 
to New York, a council of war was der'to return thanks to the Almighty 
held, conſiſting of flag and general for this great event; and it was re- 
offcers,, in which it was reſolved, commended by general Waſhington, 
that a large body of troops ſhould be to all the troops that were not upon 
embarked on. board the king's ſhips, duty, in his general orders, that 
as ſoon as they were refitted, and they would aſſiſt at divine ſervice 
chat the exertions of both fleet and „with a ſefious deportment, and 
amy ſhould be made, in order to with that ſenſibility of heart, ar 
| e 
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the recollection of the ſurpriſing 
and particular interpoſition of Pro- 
vidence in their favour claimed.” 
On the 29th of the ſame month, 
it was reſolved by the congreſs, that 
their thanks ſhould * be preſented 
to his excellency general Waſhing- 
ton, for the eminent ſervices which 
he had rendered to the United States, 
and articularly for the well con- 
cer ea plan againſt the Britiſh garri- 
ſons in York and Glouceſter ; for 
the vigour, attention, and military 
{kill, with which the plan was exe- 
cuted; and for the wiſdom and pru- 
dence manifeſted in the capitula- 
tion.“ It was alſo reſolved, ** That 
the thanks of the United States in 
congreſs aſſembled, be preſented to 
his excellency the count de Rocham- 
beau, for the cordiality, zeal, judg- 
ment, and fortitude, with which he 
ſeconded and advanced the progreſs 
cf the allied army againſt the Brit- 
iſh garriſon in York :” and likewiſe, 
te that their thanks be preſcnted to 
his excellency count de Graſſe, for 
his diſplay of ſkill and bravery in 
attacking and defeating the Bririſh 
fleet off the bay of Cheſapeak; and 
ror his zeal and alacrity in render- 
ing, with the fleet 4 his com- 
mand, the moſt effectual and diſtin- 
gviſhed aid and ſupport to the 
operations of the allied, army in 
Virginia.” 4 | 
Addreſſes of congratulation on 
this event, were alſo preſented to 
eneral Waſhington from different 
public bodies in America; and in 
an addreſs to him, from the preſi- 
dent and ſupreme execuffive council 
of the province of Penſylvania, is 
the following paſſage: Our cor- 
dial acknowledgments are ever due 
to your excellency, for the great 
and diſintereſted ſervice you have 


rendered our common 

but on this occaſion we approach 
you with peculiar pleaſure, an 
can only regret, that the com. 
mon language of congratulaig 
will too imperfectly convey oy 
grateful ſenſe of the late eminen 
diſplay of your military virtye, 
in the capture of a Britiſh gener! 
and his whole army. We are ata 
loſs which moſt to admire, the yi. 
dom of the plan, or the kill ant 
—_—_ of the execution ; and ar 
too ſenſible of the important conk. 
quences reſulting therefrom, to wik 
to reſtrain the effuſions of gratitut 
to your excellency, to our brave and 
generous allies, and our gallant cour- 
trymen, thus led by their belorel 


general to victory and 2 | 


No event of the prefent war con. 


tributed ſo much to produce in men's 


minds a conviction, that the Amer 
can colonies could not be Conquered 


by the arms of Great Britain, asthe 


ſurrender of lord Cornwallis's arny, 
It was an event which carried akin 
of irreſiſtible conviction with it, 
even to thoſe who were the leaſt in- 
clined to the admiſſion of ſo humili 
ating a truth, When it was ſeen, 
that the moſt diſtinguiſhed and fuc- 
ceſstul general that had engaged 
in the royal cauſe, was obliged to 
ſurrender himſelf md his whole ary 
priſoners of war, the generality, 
even of thoſe who had been the 
molt earneſt for the ſubjugation 
of America, began now to be col- 
vinced, that it was totally imprat: 
ticable. But thoſe, who had a fin 
cere regard for the honour and in- 


tereſts of Great Britain, could na 


reflect, but with the utmoſt regret 


that nearly one hundred millions d 


money ſhould have been expend, 
and ſo many thouſand valuable Is 


7 


loch 


loſt, 
conte 
but t 
nies, 


debt, 


lolt, in this unhappy conteſt; in a 
conteſt, which had produced nothing 
but the loſs of our American colo- 
nies, an accumulation of the public 
debt, an enormous load of taxes, and 


/ 
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a great degree of national diſhonour ; 
and which had afforded too much 
ground for the triumph and ex- 


ultation of our moſt inveterate ene- 
mics, 
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JANUARY. 


HIS day, there was a 
great court at St. James's, 
| his Royal Highneſs the Prince 
Wales 3 had a ſeparate 
biſhment aſſigned him, he 
de his public appearance attend- 
by the lords and gentlemen of 
bed-chamber, his equerries, and 
er gentlemen of his ſuite. He 
eived the compliments of the 
1gn miniſters and of the nobili- 
on the occaſion. The poet- 
reat's ode was performed as 
al. The king and queen were 
b very ſplendidly dreſſed; and 
majeſty wore a {mall crown 
utifully ſet with brilliants. 

Whitehall, Jan. 2. 


py of a Leiter from major-general 


amaica to lord George Germain, 
F bis majeſty's principal ſecre- 
aries of ſlate, received by his ma- 
1's ſoip Alert, Capt. Vaſbon. 
Jamaica, OA. 20, 1780. 
My Lord, 
am ſorry to be under the diſ- 
eeable neceſſity of informing 
ir lordſhip of one of the moſt 
adful calamities that has hap- 


nory of the oldeſt inhabitant. 


. 


RINCIPAL OCCURRENCES 


In the Year 1781. 


Valling, grvernor of the Iſland of 


ried to this colony, within the 


On Monday the 2d inft. the 
weather being very cloſe, the ſky 
on a ſudden became very much 
overcaſt, and an uncommon eleva- 


tion of the ſea immediately follow- 


ed. Whilſt the unhappy ſettlers at 
Savannah la Mar were obſerving 
this extraordinary phenomenon, the 
ſea broke ſuddenly in upon the 


town, and in its retreat ſwept every 


thing away with it, ſo as not to 
leave the ſmalleſt veſtige of man, 
beaſt, or houſe behind. This moſt 
dreadful cataſtrophe was ſucceed- 
ed by the moſt terrible hurricane 
that ever was felt in this 2 
with repeated ſhocks of an earth- 
quane, which has almoſt totally 

emoliſhed every building in the 
pariſhes of Weſtmoreland, Han- 
over, part of St. James's, and ſome 


part of Elizabeth's, and killed 


numbers of the white inbabitants 
as well as of the negroes. The 
miſerable inhabitants are in a true- 
ly wretched fituation, not a houſe 
ſanding to ſhelter them from the 
inclemency of the weather, nor 
cloaths to cover them, every thing 
being loſt in the general wreck, 
and, what is ftill more dreadful, fa- 
mine ſtaring them full in the face. 
To obviate in ſome degree the 
conſequence of this moſt dreadful 
(A 2) calamity, 
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ealamity, T have called a meeting 
of the Kingſton merchants, who 
have generouſly ſent down to the 


-», unhappy ſufferers 10,0001. value in 


different kinds of proviſions, cloth- 
ing, Kc. which will be a tempo- 
rary relief, until their diſtreſſes can 
be more effectually relieved, either 
from home, or from America, whi- 
ther | am ſending ſome veſſels in 
queſt of rice, or ſuch other pro- 
viſions as can be procurcd, In the 
pariſh of Weſtmoreland, the da- 
mage, by the report of the com- 
mitree, appointed to take into con- 
ſideration the amount of their loſſes, 
amounts to 950,000l. this currency: 
in that of Hanover, one-fourth of 
the abſolute property is loſt for ever : 
in that of St. James's, the ravage, 
though very great, yet has not been 
ſo fatal as in the other two. In 
ſhort, my lord, the devaſtation is 
immenſe. 2 Bot 
I have the honour to be, &c. 

1 JOHN DALLING, 
Extra of a Litter from the inbabi- 

tarts of Savannah la Mar, to ge- 

werner Dalling, dated Ochober 8, 

1780. 
. 

The remaining diſtreſſed inhabi- 


tants of the place where Savannah 
la Mar once ſtood, beg leave to ac- 


quaint your excellency of a moſt 


dreadful calamity which befel that 


unfortunate town, on Tueſday the 
zd inſtant. The weather had ap- 
peared very indifferent for ſome 
days before; but that morning the 
wind became more violent than 
uſual, with a moſt terrible ſwell of 
the ſea, which, by afternoon, in- 


creaſed to ſuch a degree, that it 


has not left the wreck of fix houſes 
on both the bay and Savannah, and 
not leſs than zoo people of all co- 
lours were drowned, or buried in 
the ruins ; ſuch terrible havock was 


— 


fall victims to the more miſe 


not ſuffer us to periſh for wat, 


. Cloaths to cover us: even 


your lordſhip, that this * 
, * 2 & 


never ſeen in the memory df. 
oldeſt perſon here, nor can w 
or writing, convey an idea ſuit 
to the diſmal ſcene, 

Our accounts from the coun 
and alſo from Hanover, are tau 
melancholy ; ſcarcely a houſe ful 
ng on any eſtate, and all the 
viſions deſtroyed, | 

What alarms us moſt, at pref 
is the dread of famine, which u 
us in the face: and if we hang 
ſome ſpeedy relief of bread ll 
the few who have ſurvived thaty 
fortunate day, will moſt prob 


fate of periſhing with hunge, 
this diſtreſs we muſt look to 
town of Kingſton for relief: ts 
humanity, it is to be hoped, al 


take any advantage of our nig 
and wretchedneſs, which, 
knows, is almoſt as great ua 
be, ſeeing the calamity bas de 
ſo general, that no one can k 
his neighbour ; neither have my 
of us ſhelter fon our heads bn 
the inclemency of the weather 


dreadful as it is, is nothing tow 
we have ſo lately experieuced, 
As a ſpecimen of the deſtrut 
of the inhabitants, we mention ul 
of Dr. King's houſe, in which w 
10 whites and about 40 nehm 
and not a fingle perſon out «i 
whole has eſcaped drowning. N 
ſea lowed up half a mile de 
its uſual bounds, even to the hay 
of ten feet. 
Copy of a Leiter from mju um 
2 . pita in 2 1 
majeſly's forces in the Litu0h 
iſland's, to lord George Germenn lt 
Bar tadoes, Oct. 30, 1780, 
My Lon d, of 
I am, much concerned ton 


81] 
"oft entirely deſtroyed by a moſt 


ent hurricane, Which began on 


1 almoſt without intermiſſion for 
ar forty-cight hours : it is im- 
üble for me to attempt a de- 
iption of the ſtorm; ſuffice it to 
| that few families have eſcaped 
general ruin, and I do not be- 
e that ten houſes are ſaved in 
whole iſland ; ſcarcely a houſe 
landing in Bridge-Town ; whole 
tilies were buried in the ruins 


pting to eſcape, were maimed 
{ diſabled ; a general convulſion 
nature ſeemed to take place, 
| an unjverſal deſtruction enſued; 
1 e ſtrongeſt colours could not 
I nt to your lordſhip the miſeries 
the inhabitants; on the one 
d, 05 ground covered with the 
ngled bodies of their friends and 
tions ; and on the other, reput- 
e families, wandering through 
ruins, ſeeking for food and 
lter: in ſhort, imagination can 
m but a faint idea of the hot- 
s of this dreadful ſcene.” _ 

Every plantation and building, 
at and ſmall, are thrown to the 
und ; the cattle and ſtock be- 
ging to them are almoſt all de- 
dyed ; the produce of the earth 
n up by the roots, and not a 
e left behind; ſo that there is 


ine muſt inevitably enſue, un- 
ſome effectual means are uſed 
prevent it. 

ortunately the ſtores and pro- 
ons belonging to the army and 
the latter of which are very 
iderable) have been with great 
iculty nearly all ſaved, although 
whole was a continued ſcene of 
ne and confuſion, and the ne- 
des (who are exceedingly numer- 
in this iſland) inſtead of at- 
pung to ſave the effects of the 


OCCURRENCE 8. 


heir habitations, and many, in at- 


too much reaſon to fear that a 


& 


(5) 


unhappy ſufferers, were plundering 


n 'in every part of the town. 
eſday the 10th inſt. and conti- | 


I muſt beg leave to refer your 
lordſhip to his excellency the ga- 
vernor's letter for a more minute 
deſcription of this deſtructive tem- 
re ; and I am confident your lord- 


ip muſt ſenſibly feel for the mi- 


| ſerable calamities that have befal- 


len the inhabitants of this ruined 
country, | N 


I have the honour to be, Kc. 

: J. VAUGHAN, 
Extradt of a Letier from major-gene- 
ral Cunningham, governor of the 
i/land of Barbadoes, to lord George 

Germain, dated Barbadoes, Oct. 20, 

1780. | . 

The incloſed journal, which I 
have the honour to ſend your lord- 
ſhip, will; in feeble colours, pre- 
ſent to your view the almoſt total 
deſtruction of this once beautiful 
land, which many years cannot 
repair ; and I — ar that the 
282 proprietors of the foil will 
e unable to erect buildings, ſo 
deeply are they indebted to the En- 
gliſh merchants, unleſs from great 
indulgence. 

The chief employment now go- 
ing on is to ſecure covering for 
their negroes and inhabitants, and 
planting proviſions ; and here I 
muſt recall your lordſhip's partic 
lar attention to the ſpeedy ſupply- 
ing this iſland with proviſions from 
England and Ireland, which they 
have no doubt but the bounty and 


: generoſity of the beſt of kings will 
amply — otherwiſę they will 


run a riſque of ſtarving. | 
The firſt object of my attention 
was to ſend ſpeedy notice to com- 
modore Hotham of our diſaſter, that 
he might furniſh a frigate to go to 
England; and I have alſo written 
circular letters to the governors in 
North America, to encourage lum- 
(a3) ber 
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der and proviſions to be ſent out to the building, imagining, fray 
us. | prodigious ſtrength of the wit 
It is fortunate, that general they being three feet thick, 
Vaughan reſided in this iſland. His from its circular form, it wy 
authority, joined to the activity of have withſtood the wind's un 
the officers and troops under his rage: however, by half after 
command, contributed greatly to o'clock, they were obliged u 
preſerve order in the town, and pre- treat to the cellar, the wind 
vent rapine and plunder from the ing forced its way into eye 
priſoners and negroes. and torn off moſt of the roof. 
The Spaniards, under the direc- this aſylum they were ſoon d 
tion of Don Pedro St. Jago, cap- out; the water being ſtoppel i 
rain in the regiment of Arragon, its paſſage, and having found u 
conducted themſelves more like a courſe into the cellar, theyky 
friends than enemies: I therefore not where to go; the water 
mean to ſhow them every indul- four feet, and the ruins went 
gence in my power. | ing from all quarters. To ca 
I have the ſatisfaction of inform- nue in the cellar, was impolith 
ing your lordſhip, that the records to return to the houſe equally 
of the iſland are preſerved, the only chance left was tk 
Copy of a Jour al of what paſſed at for the fields, which at that 
Barbadocs from the gth of Ocober appeared equally dangerous: ity 
until the 16th, however attempted, and the fa 
The evening preceding the hur- were ſo fortunate as to get ty 
ricane, the gth of October, was re- ruins of the foundation of teh 
markably calm, but the ſky ſurpriſ- ſtaff, which ſoon after givingm 
ingly red and fiery ; during the every one endeavoured to finda 
night much rain fell. On the morn- treat for himſelf; the governor, 
ing of the 1oth, much rain and the few who remained, were um 
wind from N. W. By ten o'clock down, and it was with great d 
it increaſed very much ; by one, ficulty they gained a cannon, 
the ſhips, in the bay drove; by four der the carriage of which they 
o'clock, the Albemarle frigate (the ſhelter : their ſituation hert . 
only man of war then here) parted highly deplorable, many of the 
her anchors and went to ſea, as did non were moved, and theyudn 
all the other veſſels, about 25 in ſon to fear that under which! 
number. Soon after, by ſix o'clock, ſat might be diſmounted, ande 
the wind had torn up and blown * them by its fall, or that ſons 
down. many trees, and foreboded a the ruins that were flying d 
moſt violent tempeſt. At the go- would put an end to their exiſent 
vernmeyt-houſe every precaution and, to render the ſcene fillt 
was taken to guard againſt” what dreadful, they had much w 
might happen; the doors and win- from the powder magazine, 
dows were barricaded up, but it which they were; the armowy! 
availed little. By ten o'clock the level with the ground; ai! 
wind forced itſelf a paſſage through arms, &c. ſcattered about. Auml 
the houſe from the N. N. W. and ly did they wait the break cf 
the tempeſt increaſing every mi- flattering themſelves, that will 


nute, the family took to the centre of light they ſhould ſee a ceſaun 


11. 
form ; yet when it appeared, 


le was the tempeſt abated, and 
day ſerved but to exhibit the 
ft melancholy proſpect imagin- 
e; nothing can compare with 
terrible devaſtation that pre- 
ted itſelf on all ſides ; not a 
i)Jding ſtanding ; the trees, if not 
n up by their roots, deprived of 
ir leaves and branches; and the 
 luxariant ſpring changed in 
is one night to the drearieſt win- 
ld r. Ia vain was it to look round 
1 r ſhelter ; houſes, that from their 


ned would have been in a degree 
otected, were all flat with the 
2th, and the miſerable owners, if 
ey were ſo fortunate as to eſcape 
ith their lives, were left without 
covering for themſelves and fa- 
ly. 

General Vaughan was early o- 
liged to evacuate his houſe ; in 
caping he was very much bruiſed ; 
is ſecretary was ſo unfortunate as 
d break his thigh. Nothing has 
er happened that has cauſed ſuch 
niverſal deſolation. No one houſe 
the iſland 1s exempt from danger. 
ery few buildings are left ſtand- 
hg on the eſtates. The depopula- 
jon of the Negroes, and cattle, par- 
icularly of the horned kind, is very 
eat, which muſt, more eſpecially 
n theſe times, be a cauſe of great 
liſtreſs to the planters. It is as yet 
mpoſible to make any accurate 
alculation of the number of ſouls 
{ho have periſhed in this dreadful 


ether it is imagined, to exceed 
lome thouſands, but fortunately few 
people of conſequence ate among 
ne number. Many were buried in 
he ruins of the houſes and build- 
ings, Many fell victims to the vio- 
lence of the ſtorm and inclemency 
! the weather, and great numbers 
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nation it was to have been ima- 


alamity : Whites. and Blacks to- 


% 


were driven into the ſea and there 

riſned. The troops have ſuffered 
inconſiderably, though both the bar- 
racks and hoſpital were early blown 
down. Alarming conſequences were 
dreaded from the number of dead 
bodies that lay uninterred, and from 
the quantity the ſeathrew up, which 
however are happily ſubſided; What 
few public buildings there were, are 
fallen in the general wreck ; the 
fortifications have ſuffered very con- 
ſiderably. The buildings were all 
demoliſhed ; for ſo violent was the 
ſtorm here, when aſſiſted by the ſea, 
that a twelve-pounder gun was car- 
ried from the ſouth to the north 
battery, a diſtance of 140 yards. 
The loſs to this country is im- 
menſe; many years will be requir- 
ed to retrieve it. 

Admiraliy-Office, Fan. 2, 1791; 

Lieutenant Maſſervey, of his ma- 


jeſty's ſhip Alert, arrived at this 


office laſt night with diſpatches from 
vice-admiral Sir Peter Parker, com- 
mander in chief of his majeſty's 
ſhips and veſſels at Jamaica, to Mr. 
Stephens, dated the 6th of Novem- 
ber, 1780, of which the following 

15 an extract: 
It is with much concern that TI 
give the following detail of the diſ- 
aſter which has befallen ſome of the 
ſhips and veſſels on this ſtation, in 
the late hurricanes. The 4th of 
laſt month, at half paſt five in the 
morning, his majeſty's ſhip the Phœ- 
nix was wrecked on the iſland of 
Cuba, about three leagues to the 
eaſtward of Cape Cruz, in a moſt 
dreadful hurricane, and according 
to Sir Hyde Parker's repreſenta- 
tion, if ſhe had not been driven on 
ſhore ſhe muſt ſoon have foundered ; 
all the ſhip's company were ſaved 
except twenty, moſt of whom were 
loſt with the main-maſt, and waſhed 
overboard. Sir Hyde Parker dif. 
(A 4) patched 
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patched his firſt lieutenant, Mr. 
Archer, in one of the ſhip's boats, 
to Montego Bay for aſſiſtance, and 
by the 11th, all that remained of 


the ſhip's crew, to the number of 


240, were embarked on board his 
majeſty's ſloop Porcupine, and three 
ſhallops, and arrived ſafe in Mon- 
tego bay the 15th inſtant, 

The Pomona arrived the 24th, 
with her bowſprit and fore-maſt 
ſprung, and mizen-maſt gone ; and 
on the 26th rear-admiral Rowley 
arrived in the Grafton, with the 
following ſhips, from convoying the 
trade part of their way to Europe, 
via. Hector, Trident, and Ruby, 
all of them diſabled, and moſtly 
diſmaſted. | 

The Ulyſſes arrived the ſame day 
without main or mizen-maſt, hav- 
ing thrown all her upper deck guns 
overboard. 

By the different accounts which 
I have received, I find that the late 
ſtorms have viſited the windward 
iſlands, as well as the ſeas, The 
28th paſt his majeſty's ſhip the Eg- 


mont arrived here from St. Lucia, 


totally diſmaſted, and her frame 
much ſhaken. On the 29th the 
Endymion arrived at this port from 
a Cruiſe to the windward of Mar- 
tinico, with only the fore- maſt ſtand- 
ing.\ She brought in with her two 
French ſhips, named the Marquis 
de Brancas, and the L'Eole, which 
ſhe took on her way thither. The 
former was laden with proviſions, 
and the latter had one hundred and 
fifty ſoldiers on board, part of the 
regiment of 'Touraine, commanded 
by a captain De Marcy. Theſe 
two ſhips were, on the 11th of Oc- 
tober, forced, with many others, 
out from St. Pierre's road, Mar- 
tinico, by the violence of the 
ſtorm, | 
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Aadmiralty-Office, Jan. 2, 1111, 
Extract of a Letter from vict ad 
ral Evans, commander in chief o 
bis majeſty's. ſhips and weſſe inch 
Downs, to Mr. Stephens, datuliy 
31// of December, 1780. 


Pleaſe to acquaint their lord 
that about two hours after ! 
you an account yeſterday, by e 
preſs, of a Dutch ſhip of why 
ing at the back of the Godwin, ky 
majeſty's ſhips Marlborough al 
Bellona appeared in fight, um 
which I immediately ordered they 
to proceed in queſt of her; u 
have the ſatisfaction to acquat 
you, for their lordſhips inſam 
tion, they returned to the Dom 
this afternoon with the ſaid Dutd 
ſhip, which the Bellona took, ad 
an action of about half an how, 

The Dutch ſhip proved to be tle 
Princeſs Carolina, of 54 guns, ul 
300 men, from Amſterdam, bon 
to Liſbon, She had four men killed 


and twelve wounded. The Bello 


one man killed and two wounded, 
3. Yeſterday the arrival of by 
royal highneſs the biſhop of Oſts 
burgh was announced off the pat 
of Oſtend, The ſame evening it 
received the compliments of tt 
commandant, and the other magi- 
trates. On the Wedneſday mom. 
ing his royal highneſs expteſſed u 
inclination to pay a viſit to the & 
puchin Friars. He had ſeen thei 
convent from his bed-chamber wi 
dow, and being informed of the pt 
cular ſeverity which this order d 
men ſo rigidly affect, he was & 
ſirous to ſee them. He went ze 
cordingly, and happened to ent 
at the time they were at dine, 
His royal highneſs complimented 
them on the ſacrifice which, U 
their repaſt, they manifellly py. 
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eir religion, and condeſcended to 
articipate with them on their hum- 
e fare, On the ſame day he vi- 
ed the convents of the White and 
ack nuns, and ſet off the next 
orning on his route to Germany. 
Ibis day a gentleman was 
ken into cuſtody for treaſonable 
aRices, named Henry Francis de 
Motte, which he bore with the 
e of baron annexed to it. He 
; reſided in Bond- ſtreet for ſome 


1 


S 


me. 

When he was going up ſtairs at 
e ſecretary of ſtate's-office, in 
leaveland-row, he dropped ſeve- 
| papers on the ſtair-caſe, which 
re immediately diſcovered by the 
ſſengers, and carried in with him 
lord Hillſborough. After his 
amination he was committed 
ſe priſoner, for high treaſon, to 
e Tower. g 

In conſequence of the above pa- 
rs being found, Henry Lutterlo 
. of Wickham, near Portſmouth, 
vs afterwards apprehended and 
ought to town, The meſſengers 
und Mr, Lutterloh ready booted 
go a-hunting. When he under- 
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pot od their buſineſs, he did not diſ- 
; er the leaſt embarraſſment, but 
tui ivered his keys with the utmoſt 
ü- dineſs. In his drawers were 


und caſh and bank notes to the 
ount of about 3ool. but upon a 
retul peruſal of the notes, it was 
[covered they were all drawn pay- 
e to the ſame perſon, and dated 
tne ſame day with thoſe found 
La Motte. Mr. Lutterloh is a 
erman, and had lately taken a 
uſe at Wickham, within a few 


nt cs of Portſmouth ; and, as he 
1007-8" a pack of hounds, and was 
ated WW idered as a good com panion, he 


> well received by the gentlemen 
the neighbourhood, 
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N biteball. Jan. 6, 1781. 
Extract of a Letter from general Hal. 
dimand, governor and commander in 
chief of his maſjeſly's forces in the 
proviti.e , Quebec, to lord George 

Germain, one of his majgſiy's prin- 

cipal ſecretaries of flate, received 

by his majeſty's ſhip Danae. © 
Quebec, October 25, 1780. 

J have the honour to acquaint 
your lordſhip, that I have jaſt re- 
ceived an expreſs from major Carle- 
ton, who commands one of the de- 
tachments mentioned in my letter 
to your lordſhip of the 17th ult, 

The ſecrecy and diſpatch with 
which this detachment penetrated, 
prevented any oppoſition of conſe- 
quence on the part of the enemy ; 
and on the 1oth and 11th inſtant 
the garriſons of Fort Anne and Fort 
George ſurrendered priſoners of 
War. , 

Major Carleton, who has, as well 
as his detachment, ſhewn great zeal 
and aQivity in this affair, having 
fully anſwered the purpoſes for 
which he was ſent, is returned to 


Crown Point, where he is to re- 


main as long as the ſeaſon will per- 
mit the veſſels to navigate the lakes, 
in order to draw the attention of 
the enemy. | f | 
The reports, aſhduouſly publiſh- 
ed upon A vccalichd by the enemy, 
of cruelties committed by the In- 
dians, are notoriouſly falſe, and pro- 
pagated merely to exaſperate the 
91 and deluded people. In 
this late inſtance, major Carleton 
informs me, they behaved with the 
greateſt moderation, and did not 
{trip, or in any reſpect ill uſe their 
priſoners. | | 
I incloſe, for your lordſhip's in- 
formation, a liſt of the Euted. 
wounded, and priſoners. 
A party of 100 men and Mo- 
hawk 
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hawk Indians, croſſed Lake Cham- 
plain with major Carleton, to co- 
operate with fir John Johaſon, who 
muſt be, before this time, upon the 
Mohawk river ; and another party 
of 206 Canada Indians, with their 
proper officers, under the command 
of Lieutenant Houghton, of the 53d 
Tegiment, marched at the ſame time 
towards Connecticut river. They 
are returned, having brought away 
32 priſoners, without any loſs, al- 
though purſued by a ſuperior force, 
of which it is thought many were 
killed. 1 

I every day expect to hear of fir 
John Johnſon's ſucceſs upon the 
Mohawk river. 

P. S. Nov. 2. I have kept this 
letter open, in hopes to give your 
lordſhip an account of the part 
which was ſent upon the Mohaw 
river under the command of fir John 
Johnſon, The enemy, by means 
of two Oneida Indians, who de- 
ſerted from Niagra, had received 
information of an intended attack 
upon the Mohawk river, and had 
prepared accordingly ; but this did 
not prevent his ſucceſs, though it 
occaſioned him to meet with great 
oppoſition. I have juſt received a 
letter from fir John, wherein he ac- 
quaints me, that he had deſtroyed 
the ſettlements of Schohary and 
Stone Arabia, and laid waſte a great 
extent of country. He had ſeveral 
engagements with the enemy, in 
which he came off victorious. In 
one of them, near Stone Arabia, 
he killed a colonel Browne, a no- 
torious and active rebel, with about 
100 officers and men. 

I have the pleaſure to acquaint 
your lordſhip, from fir John's let- 
ter, that I have great reaſon to 
hope, that many of the miſſing will 
find their way to Oſwego or Niagra, 
as ſome Indians and rangers, well 


3 


acquainted with the woods, e 
them. I cannot finiſh without g 
preſſing to your lordſhip the perky 
ſatisfaction which I have frony 
zeal, ſpirit, and activity, with wh 
fir John Johnſon has conducted 
arduous enterprize. 

10. As the foot-boy belongingy 
John Dawes, eſq; near Canonbm 
houſe, was opening the large fa 
ing doors of the ſtable- yard, in 
der to let out the carriage, in vd 
was Mrs. Dawes, a putt of wil 
ſuddenly blowing. the doors toy 
ther, jammed the poor youth md 
ſuch violence, that he died int 
diately ; the carriage was likewi 


12. A whale was driven on ſho, 
and died in a cave ſituated 8. 
between Penlee and the Rambeu 
13. Yeſterday the States- Cen 
ral iſſued letters of marque and 
priſals, againſt the Engliſh, | 
' Yeſterday the ſefſionsendedutl 
Old Bailey, when thirteen capit 
convicts received ſentence of deat 

15. A new mode of burglayla 
been of late adopted. The bot 
of meſſrs, Barwick and Jeſſoꝶ i 
Waltham-abbey, and of MrHugia 
at Hoddeſdon, Herts, were lat ua 
broke open and robbed of ti 
late, &c. by two perſons in 20 


St. James's, Tueſday 16. It 
pears from accounts from the ila 
of Jerſey, that the French, to 
number of 800 and upwards, in 
ed before day-break, on thei 
inſtant, at the Bank du Violet: 

That, in their attempt to la 
one privateer and four trau 
veiſels were wrecked upon 5 
rocks, whereby upwards of 
men were loſt ; 

That the French general, dur 
de Rullecourt, marched acroh 
country to the town of dt. _ | 
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royal artillery wounded while pri- 
ſoner. 

Of the militia: 4 rank and file 
killed; 3 officers, 26 rank and file, 
wounded, 

Names of the officers killed and 
wounded, © 
95th reg. Major Francis Pierſon, 
killed. 
Eaſt reg. Lieut. Godfrey, lieut. 
Aubin, enſign Poingnaat, wound- 
= | | 
Mr. Tho. Lempriere, aid-de-camp, 
wounded. 
Mr. James Amice Lempriere, mer- 
chant, wounded. | 
M. CORBET, Lieut. Gov. 

25. Yeſterday lord Geo. Gordon 
was privately taken from the Tower 
to Weſtminſter- hall, arraigned, and 
ordered to prepare for trial on Mon- 
day the 5th of February. 

28. By a letter from Lewes in 
Suſſex, it appears that there were 
more ſhipping wrecked on that 
coaſt, Jan. 26, than was ever before 
known in the memory of man. At 
Beam-Hide, a veſſel, ſuppoſed to 
be a victualling ſloop, was daſhed 
to pieces, and every perſon on 
board periſhed. Oppoſite New 
Haven Mill, a ſmall veſſel ſhared 
the ſame fate, and every perſon on 
board periſhed. At Cuckmere, the 
Syren frigate and Race Horſe 
ſchooner both went to pieces, but 
the crews were ſaved. A veſſel at 
Crow Link and another at Berling 
were wrecked, the crews moſtly 
periſhed. | 

The Syren was a ſme frigate, built 
avout a year and half ago, at New- 
caſtle upon Tyne, ande was ſheathed 
with copper: ſhe carried 170 men, 
mounted 32 guns, and failed with 
the ſchooner as convoy to a ſmall 
fleet from Spithead to the Downs ; 
but molt of the merchantmen per- 
ceiving their danger. before the 
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were found about ſeven oct 
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commodore, they tacked and fry 
ed off. The frigate ſtruck ia 
two o'clock, and immediately jg 
ſeveral guns as ſignals of diftegy 
the Race Horſe; but the vi 
blowing a hurricane, they ſing 
themſelves between three and fiy 
in the afternoon. The Sprigh 
cutter and a Dutch prize that wp 
in company are — 

o. The poſt boy bringing t 
Briſtol mail yeſterday morning hay 
. Maidenhead, was ftopt betwen! 
and 3 o'clock, by a ſingle high 
man with a crape over his face, bs 
tween the 11th and 12th nib 
ſtone, near to Cranford-Bridg 
who preſented a piſtol to him, al 
after making him alight, dm 
away the horſe and cart, hid 


this morning, in a meadow fell 
near farmer Lott's at Twyſal 
when it appeared that the preat 
part of the letters were taken un 
of the Bath and Briſtol bag. 


FEBRUARY. 


Yarmouth, Feb, 1. “ Yeſterdaytie 
noted Fall made his appearance 
the north of this coaft, and bs 
taken a number of colliers a 
coaſters, among which are the ſi. 
lowing, viz. the John, Pearſon, d 
Shields, ranſomed for 700 guinea 
Smelt, Coxon, of ditto, ranſom 
for 400 guineas; Fanny, Porter, d 
Yarmouth, ranſomed for 300 gu. 
neas ; a ſnow for Shields, ranſomed | 
for 400 guineas. This laſt vi N 
engaged him near three hours, us. 
til the mate was killed, and ti 
captain and two men wound 
When the ſhips left him he had 2! 
ranſomers on board. The Fly ſab 
to-morrow in queſt of him.“ 

3. Hague, Jan. 26. ( The State 
General of the United Provinces + 


10 e Low Countries to all whom 
in eſe preſents may come greeting: 
"* it known, that to 838 the 
vi od inhabitants of theſe ſtates, 
rag Þ have thought proper to notify, 


* theſe preſents, that whatever 

rſons ſhall in the preſent war 
ſea become ſo maimed as to be 

capable to get their living, ſhall 

eve the following ſums accord- 
to their wounds: 

« Firſt, For the loſs of the two 


a es 1500 florins; for the loſs of one 
k e 350 florins ; and for inferior 


dunds in thoſe parts, ſuch ſums as 


A e college of admiralty ſhall think 
q « Secondly, For the loſs of the two 
eh ms 1500 florins; for the loſs of 


e right, arm 450; for that of the 
ft 350; and for other inferior? 
ounds in thoſe parts, according to 
de above mentioned determina- 
on. 

*Thirdly, For the loſs of the two 
ands 12c0 florins; for that of the 
ght hahd 350; for that of the 
ft zoo; and for other wounds in 
pole parts, according to the above- 
entioned determination, 

* Fourthly, For the loſs of the 
olegs 700 florins; for the loſs of 
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n thoſe parts, according to the a- 
ove mentioned determination. 

* Fifthly, For the loſs of the two 
et 450 florins ; for the. loſs of one 
ot 200; and for other wounds 
thoſe parts, -according to the a- 
ove mentioned determination. 
Or ſuch wounded perſons as 
e entirely diſabled from getting 
heir living, mall inftead of the 
bore receive a ſilyer ducatoon per 
eek during their lives, and 
inferior wounds ſhall be allow- 
Juin proportion. 


> on 
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ne leg 350; and for other wounds 


6 For which purpoſe our publi- 
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cation ſhall be ſent to the reſpec- 
tive admiralties, and publiſhed in 
all their diftrits. 8 

„ Done at the Hague, Jan. 12, 
1781.“ | * 

5. Saturday night, about nine 
o' clock, John Harlow, eſq. of Pe- 
tersfield, coming to town, was at- 
tacked near Claremont, the ſeat of 
lord Clive, near Eſher, by two 
highwaymen, who robbed him of 
upwards of 20l. 4 

6. Yeſterday being the day ap- 
pointed for the trial of lord Gea, 
Gordon, the judges took their ſeats 
in the court of King's Bench about 
eight o'clock, Great precautions 
were uſed to keep the court from 
being unreaſonably crowded ; all 
the avenues to it were locked, and 
written directions were iſſued by 
lord Mansfield, to the maſter of the 
crown-office, for the regulation of 


. the proceedings, By this order, 


which was in the hand-writing of 
the chief juſtice, the officers of the 
court were expreſsly commanded 
not to open the gate of Weſtmin- 


ſter hall, nor any other of the doors 
that lead to the court, till eight 


o' clock, at which time the court 
was appointed to fit. 

The judges on the trial were, 
lord Mansfield, Mr. juſtice Willes, 
Mr juſtice Aſhhurſt, and Mr. juſ- 
tice Buller. The counſel for the 


proſecution were, the attorney-ge- 


neral, the ſolicitor-general, Mr. 
Dunning, Mr. Lee, Mr. Bearcroft, 


'Mr. Howarth, and Mr. Norton. 


The counſel for the. priſoner 


were Mr. Kenyon, and Mr, Er- 


cine. Several alterations had been 
made in the court, for the better 
accommodation of the neceſſary 
officers and people concerned in the 
trial. A box was made on the 


right hand of the judges _—_ 
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for the ſheriffs of Middleſex, and a 
place on the right hand of the ju- 
ry's box, for witneſſes. 

Lord George was brought to the 
bar by the lieutenant of the Tower, 
about nine in the morning. He 
was dreſſed in black velvet. His 
- Jordſhip was perfectly compoſed and 
collected in his appearance. He 
took his place on the right-hand of 
Mr. Erfkjne, in the middle of the 
ſecond bench, commonly allotted to 
the counſe!, being permitted to fit 
during his trial. | 

Mr. Norton, the youngeſt counſel 
for the crown, opened the indict- 
ment in the uſual way, reciting the 
allegation. 

- The attorney-general then took 
up the cauſe, entered into the 'na- 
ture and different kinds of treaſon, 
mentioned the repeal of the penal- 
ties infficted by the acts formerly 
paſſed againſt the Roman catholics, 
with the miſchicfs that enſued laſt 
year on the petition preſented a- 
gainſt the act containing a repeal, 
of which miſchiefs he conſidered 
Lord George Gordon as the author. 
His lordſhip, he ſaid, was the preſi- 


public advertiſement 20,000 men 
together, and declared he would 
not preſent the petition without 
that number ; for he was in parlia- 
ment, and knew perhaps that with- 
out violence his ends could not be 
procured. He ordercd them to 
come with blue cockades, that he 
might know the extent of his force ; 
he arranged them. into diviſions ; 
he met them on the ground, and to 
inſpire them with! confidence, he 
told them “to collect what the 
Scotch had dons, and what they 
had gained by their enterprize and 
hrmneſs; and that he invited them 
to no danger which he was not will- 
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dent of the aſſociation. He called by 


It was five o'clock on the Tue 


| [Febny, 
ing to ſhare, and he would ſupp 
them in their attempts to the h 
zard of his life; he would ate 
them, though he ſhould be hanged 
on the galiows.”) The attornez 
general con ee the whole of th 
ſubſequent outrages as flowing frog 
this cauſe ; for a man who um 
looſe a wild beaſt, he ſaid, was u. 
ſwerable for all the murthers thy 
the creature ſhould commit. 

A variety of witneſſes were en. 
mined in ſupport of the proſeey 
tion, and others on behalf of d 
priſoner. He was very ably defend. 
ed by his counſel, Mr. Kenyon ul 
Mr. Erſkine. The latter ſpokeng 
only as a lawyer, but as an ora 
as a man pleading in the moſt fp 
cible manner for a life that appen 
ed as dear to him as his own, He 
communicated the paſſions he el 
to the hearts of his auditors u 
the moſt powerful manner, at 
handled the crown lawyers ver) 6 
verely, particularly the attomey: 
general. 

The ſolicitor general made a 
able reply, in which he defend 
the attorney-general. 

Lord Mansfield then proceed 
to ſum up the evidence, in whit 
he explained the law of treaſoy 
and the nature of that kind of cov 
ſtructive treaſon which was tl 
ſubje& of conſideration in this cake 

After which the jury withdres, 
an officer was ſworn to keep then 
and in about twenty minutes the) 
brought in the priſoner Not guilt) 


day morning, when the verdil 
was brought in. > 


Extract of a Letter from an office Th 
board the Royal Admiral Call lui cle 
man, to his friend in town, 6 ſtre 
22d of July, 1780, lat. %. a0 


uvorib. long. 22%, 17, . * 
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« Let me now Acquaint you 
ich a circumſtance, which though 


ofe inſtances that clearly evince 
hat a degree of exertion the fe- 
ale mind is capable of, acting 
ader the influence of any particu- 
r paſſion, 

« A young perſon of the age of 
venteen, entered on board our 
ip at Deptford, as an ordinary 
amen, under the name of George 
hompſon, who performed all the 
uties of his ſtation with remark- 
ble ſteadineſs and dexterity, and 


and ould perhaps have remained un- 
I iſcovered the reſt of the voyage, 
or; ad not the following circumſtance 


d to the diſcovery. A theft having 
deen committed on board, a gene- 
al ſearch was the conſequence: on 
xamining 'Thompſon's cheſt, there 
as found women's apparel. Upon 
bis the officer on duty —＋ 
nuſt have ſtolen them when on ſhore, 
Wed therefore ordered him three 
dozen laſhes. When they attempted 
nforcing the puniſhment, he burſt 


innocence, and) beſought mercy : 
the officer continued inflexible. 
Then intreaty was found vain, 
with much reluctance, ſhe acknow- 
ledged her ſex. Judge what aſto- 
niſhment pervaded the mind of 
every one on board, who little ex- 


en, WW p<cicd to find in the perſon of 
1 George Thompſon, a —_— 
de] 


youthful girl, Being queſtione 

dy the captain who | Tang and 
What could have induced her to 
take ſo extraordinary a ſtep, ſhe re- 
plied, her name was Margaret 


n Thompſon; ſhe had left her un- 
i cle, who lives in Northumberland- 
10 ſreet, to ſee her ſweetheart, who 
TY quitted England three years ſince, 


and is now reſident at Bombay. The 
ſeſolution wich which ſhe perform- 
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t unprecedented, yet is one of 


nto tears, ſolemnly proteſted his 
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ed the moſt arduous taſks, mount- 
ing aloft with amazing intrepidity 
in the midſt of danger, even when 
the moſt experienced ſeamen ap- 
peared daunted, . aſtoniſhed every 
one: her patience and perſever- 
ance, during fve months hard la- 


bour, can be equalled only hy her 
fortitude in the attempt.“ 
raſſels, 


Extract of a Letter fro 
Jan. 23. 

„ About a fortnight ſince the 

biſhop of Oſnaburgh reſided a few 

days in this city, The prince Sta- 


remberg, the temporary governor . 


of the Low Countries, entertained 
his royal highneſs with ſingular at- 
tention and magnificence. The 
= hoſpitality of the duke 
Arenberg was fully exerted to do 
him honour ; and the ducheſs d' Ur- 
rel received him to a moſt elegant 
ſupper, at her hotel, while the reſt 
of the firſt nobility expreſſed their 


regret, that the ſhortneſs of his 


royal highneſs's ſtay would not give 
them an opportunity of ſhowing 
him that reſpe& which his rank and 
merit would have received from 
them. At Antwerp, the prince 
dined with M. Prioli, the moſt emi- 
nent and wealthy merchant of that 
city, who my no colt to give his 
royal guelt a ſuitable reception. 
At Mechlin, the cardinal archbi- 
ſhop received him with great ſplen- 
dor, and has fince teſtified his ap- 
probation of the demeanor and cha- 
rater of the young prince. From 
thence his royal highneſs proceeded 
to the duke d'Aurenberg's Cha- 
teau, near Louvaine, where a French 


comedy was performed by ſeveral of 


the nobility, for his amuſement. 
On the following day he proceed- 


ed on his route for Germany, leav- 


ing in theſe countries the moſt pleaſ- 
ing impreſſions of his character and 
accompluhments.”” 1 
e e e Ro, 


s 
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9. Yeſterday morning, about five 
o'clock, as a waggon was going 
through Newington-Butts, guard- 
ed by the father of the driver, who 
lay concealed in the waggon, three 
ſootpads attacked the driver: the 
old man directly fired, and killed 
one of the villains, on which the 
two ſurvivors ſeized the young man, 
and, in ſight of his father, dragged 
him under the broad wheel of the 
waggon, when they drove the Ror- 
ſes on, which cruſhed him inſtantly 
to death. The father jumped out 
of the waggon and took one of the 
villains, but the other eſcaped. 
Extract of a Letter from an officer on 


board the Prothee man of war, to 


his father in London, dated Crook- 

haven, Ireland, Fan. 13, 1781. 

«« On the 28th of November, we 
diſcovered a moſt daring and dan- 
gerous mutiny on board the Pro- 
thee, the Iriſh ſailors having en- 
gaged themſelves in a ſcheme to 
murder the captain and officers, and 
all the Engliſh, to take poſſeſſion 
of the ſhip, and run away from the 
fleet in the night ; which, had their 
Intentions been ſucceſsful, they 
might eaſily have done, the Prothee 
being a very falt ſailing ſhip. They 
were over-heard — of their 
ſcheme, by ſome of the ſhip's com- 
pany, who informed the officers of 
their danger; and the perſon to 
whom they intended grving the 
2 of the ſhip, with fix or 
ſeven of the principal mutineers, 
were immediately ſecured in irons, 
The remainder were terrified when 
they found their plot diſcovered, 
nad never offered to make the leaſt 
reſiſtance, though it was ſuſpected 
they would; and we all lay 'that 
night with loaded piſtols in var 
beds, ready to turn out at a mo- 
ment's warning; but evety thing 
remained very quiet, and on the 


2 


rere 


artfully cemented the fracture o 
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morning of the 9th, all hand 
ing ordered on the quarter du 
every man was examined hy þ 
captain to what he knew de 
mutiny. Having taken their iy 
fitions, fourteen of the prud 
mutineers were fent on bout 
Commodore, to be diſperſed ia 
fleet as he thought proper, fv þ 
curity, ſince which nothing u 
rial has happened on board.“ 

12. A few weeks ſince did, 
Poplar, Mrs. Mary Eaſt, agel d 
this perſon, while. living, wh 
extraordinary a character, uu 
—— for a man thirty-five xn 

ept a public-houſe, ſerved ili; 
offices of the pariſh, and aten 
Weſtminſter-hall and the Olds 
ley as a juryman, &c. Havingth 

uired a handſome fortune (ood 
he retired from buſineſs, and 
ed at Poplar till her death asabox, 
Her fortune ſhe has left to ie 
friend in the country, and a youp 
woman who lived with her aa 
vant, except 10l. a year to 
poor of Poplar, 5 to a worknf 
gardener, and her gold watt 
Mr. Curry, a diſtiller at Po 

13. On Sunday evening Wt 
Akerman, having diſcovered tl 
ſpring-ſaws had conveyed th 
to the cells of Newgate, vi 
there were 21 priſoners under 
tence of death, went into the cl 
where he found that Patrick Mb 
dan, John Bailey, and Wilm 
bn: ſeth Cale 1 2 
ing; Toſi addy an 
Sacher, of burglary, and Wi 
liam Thomfon, alias Bennett, 
— Henley, of highway robbe 

ad fawed their irons afunder, ul 


fo that it could not be ſeen it 
view, Mr. Akerman ſecured en) 
one of theſe daring 'offenden, 

got from them threx ſpring 


TY 


a brace of piſtols, The lat- 
were loaded almoſt up to the 
ale, and it has fince been found 
that the deſign of the priſoners 
to come down into the preſs- 
1 with their irons on (at the time 
y areallowed to air themſelves) 
| inſtantly to ſhake them off, and 
ke a deſperate effort to maſter the 
nkey, and effect their eſcape. 
eſterday morning, about three 
lock, a fire broke out at a junk 
rehouſe, at King Edward's ſtairs, 
ping, which conſumed the 
ve, with the ſtock in trade, and 
rat down to the Star- brewhouſe. 
5 computed that it conſumed be- 
een twenty and thirty houſes be- 
e it could be got under, the 
nd blowing very hard, and no 
ter to be got for ſome time. Se- 
al other houſes were damaged, 
W vere ſome of the ſhipping moor- 
near the ſtairs, 
1j. Yeſterday capt. King of the 
iſcovery, who ſucceeded captain 
re (advanced to the command 
the Reſolution on the death of 
pt. Clarke) was preſented to his 
yeſty at the levee by the lord in 
uiting, accompanied by Mr. Banks, 
d was molt graciouſly received. 
aptain King at the ſame time had 
c honour to preſent to his majeſty 
e journals kept on board the Dif- 


e 


— 
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Itextremity of Aſia, from the time 
1 de ſucceeded to the command, 
i tneir arrival in England. 

Mitelall, Feb. 17. By the An- 
pe pacquet, which failed from 
larleltown the 18th of January, 


1 Cornwallis, major general Leſ- 
e, and lieutenant colonel Balfour, 
f wich the following are extracts 
nd copies. 

af of a Letter from Earl Corn- 
walli to L:rd George Germain, one 
of 1; maze/tys princifgal ſecretaries 

1381, : 


— 
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very, in their voyage to the north 


patches have 33 from 
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of fate, dated at Wynmeſborough, 

Dec. 18, 1780. 

As your lordſhip will doubtleſs be 
glad to hear, by every ſafe opporty- 
nity, the ſtate of affairs in the ſouth- 
ern diftrict, I have the honour of 
tranſmitting to you a copy of my let- 
ter to the commander in chief on the 
3d of this month. As this letter ex- 
plains fully our paſt operations, and 
preſent ſituation, I have only to add, 
that major general Leſlie is ſafely ar- 
rived, with his whole fleet atCharleſ- 
town. | 1 | 
Extra of a Leiter from Earl Corn- 

qawallis to Sir Henry Clinton, dated 

Camp at Wynneſborough, Dec. 3, 

1780. ö 

J had the honour to inform your 
excellency, that major Ferguſon 
had taken 3 pains with ſome 
of the militia of Ninety-fix. He 
obtained my permiſſion to make an 
incurſion into Tryon county, whilſt 
the ſickneſs of my army prevented 

my moving. As .he had only mi- 
litia and the ſmall remains of his 
own corps, without baggage or ar- 
tillery, and as he promiſed to come 
back if he heard of any ſuperior 
force, I thought it could do no 
harm, and might help to keep alive 
the ſpirits of our friends in North 
Carolina, which might be damped 
by the ſlowneſs of our motions, 
The event proved unfortunate, 
without any fault of major Fergy- 
ſon's. A numerous and unexpect- 
ed enemy came from the moun- 
tains. As they had good horſes their 
movements were rapid: major Fer- 
guſon was tempted to ſtay near the 
mountains longer than he intend- 
ed, in hopes of cutting off colonel 
Clarke on his return from, Geor- 
gia. He was not aware that the 
enemy were ſo near him; and in 
endeavouring to execute my orders 
of paſſing the Catawaba and joining 
me at Charlotte town, he was attack- 
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with the legion,\ as having diſ- 
noniſhed himſelf. 
2 af of a Letter from Major-general 
Lellieto Lord George Germain, dated 
Charlelovon, December 19, 1780, 
| did myſelf the honour of writ- 
ys to your lordſhip, at ſea, on 
dard his majeſty's ſhip the Romu- 
, the 27th ult. From hard 
ales, and contrary winds, we did 
ot get here before the 13th curt. 
he troops are all arrived in great 
ealth: we met with no loſs ex- 
pt our horſes, Commodore Gay- 
pn paid the greateſt attention in 
eeping his fleet together, and diſ- 
oling of his light armed veſſels for 
e protection of the tranſports. I 
und orders here to march up the 
Puntry, with about 15 30 men, to 
in lord Cornwallis as ſoon as poſ- 
ble: the want of horſes and-wag- 
ons prevented me proceeding on 
y march until this day. 
oby of a Letter from Lieut, Col. Bal- 
four, Commandant at Charleſtown, 
to Lord George Germain, dated 
CHarleſtotron, Jan. 16, 1781. 
My lord, 
am honoured with lord Corn- 
al:s's directions to addreſs myſelf 
d your lord{hip, during his ab- 
ace from this province, and to 
ave the honour of informing your 
ralhip, from time to time, of the 
te of the army, and the ſituation 
| aFtirs here. 
By the laſt deſpatches from lord 
ornwallis, which were dated the 
ich inſt, the army was then in 
lotion, and advancing towards 
orth Carolina, ſo that his lord- 
p would reach Bullock Creek, 
tween the Catawaba and Broad 
wers, by the 16th; to which I 
a happy to add, that the troops 
nder his command were, at that 
me, in the higheſt health. | 
the lateſt accounts of the ene- 
7 ntorra us, that general Green, 
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h his army, is at Haly's ferry, 

e eaſtern banks of the Pedee. 
In order to co-operate with lord 
Cornwallis's views on Cape Fear, 
and to afford proviſions and other 
ſupplies for his army, a ſmall force 
of about 300 men, under -major 
Craig, of the 82d regiment, wall 
ſail Bo hence with the pacquet. 
Capt. Barkley in the Blonde, with 
the Delight and Otter ſloops of war, 
will convoy this corps, and will co- 
operate with the troops on this expe- 
dition, which, I truſt, will be ſuc- 
ceſsful, and give us poſſeſſion of 
Wilmington, and of this very eſ- 
ſential communication. ! 

It is with pleaſure I inform your 
lordſhip, that many of the princi- 
pal inhabitants of the province, 
and ſome who held the chief offi- 
ces under the late rebel powers, 
have reverted to their loyalty, and 
declared their allegiance to his ma- 
jeſty's government. 

I have alſo the ſatisfaQion to ac- 
quaint your lordſhip, that major 
Roſs and capt. Broderick are ar- 
rived with the deſpatches ; and as 
the former gentleman has men- 
tioned to me your lordſhip's great 
anxiety to receive frequent infor- 
mation from hence, and as there 
has of late been no eligible convey- 
ance, I have, from theſe motives, 
taken upon me to change th: courſe 
of the pacquet, by ſending her di- 
realy home; to which I have been 
the rather induced, as a ſhip of 
war is ſhortly to ſail for New York, 
and will take with her the com- 
mander in chief's deſpatches, and 
the mail for that place. | 

Capt. Mallom, of the 63d regi- 
meat, an officer of merit, and who 
is returning to Europe, for the re- 
covery of his health, has lord Corn-. 
wallis's directions to deliver this deſ. 
patch to your lordihip. I am, &c. 

H. BALFOUR. 
2) Whitehall, 


wi 
on 


0 
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' © Whitehall, Feb. 20, 1781. 


Extract of a Letter from Sir Henry , 


Clinton to Lord George Germain, 
one of his Majeſty's principal Secre- 
taries of State, received this Morn- 
ing by Lientenant Sir William 
Tawy/den, who arrived in the Gran- 
tham Pacquet, which ſailed from 
Sandy- Hook the 29th of laft Month. 
On the 3d inſtant it was report- 
ed to me, that on the 1ſt the Pen- 
ſylvania line had revolted. The 
particulars, as far as I have been 
able to aſcertain them, and the ſteps 
I took in conſequence, are contain- 
ed in the journal, which J have the 


honour to encloſe. Myoffers reach- 


ed them on the 6th, together with 
a declaration of the admiral's and 
mine, as commiſſioners. They ad- 
mitted two of their generals to a 
conference on the 7th: their de- 
mands were pay, arrears of pay, 
the depreciation of money made up 
to them according to the different 
periods, and their diſcharges from 
farther ſervice. I Had no reaſon to 
ſuppoſe they intended joining us; 
nor was it poſſible to ſay what mea- 
ſures they meant to purſue, until 
they removed at a diſtance from us, 
and delivered over two of our meſ- 
ſengers to congreſs. On the 5th, 
notwithſtanding the ſeaſon was ſo 
far advanced, I made, a movement 
with the elite of the army to Staten 
iſland, in which fituation, with the 
aſſiſtance given me by the vice-ad- 
miral, of a ſhip of war and a num- 
ber of boats to co-operate with the 
army, I was ready to att as circum- 
ſtances might make neceſſary : but 
until I nad ſome certain informa- 
tion reſpecting their intentions or 
withes, it would have been very im- 
prudent for me to have done any 
thing more than favour the revolt, 
and offer an afylum; for any ſtep 
farther might have re- united them 
to their oppreſſors. On the 17th 


ee 


on us, as there is no force in the 


moved a man from his army as yet; 


Feb 


] received, by the return of twy 
my meſſengers, the encloſed pin 
ed papers, by which I plainly ſa 
that there was an appearance ofy 
accommodation, I therefore . 
turned from Staten iſland; and th 
general officer 1 left in the ©. 
mand there reporting to me, thi 
the troops ſuffered much from te 
inclemency of the weather, al 
that their ſtate in fact might be 
termed a continual picquet, I . 
dered them to return to their hu 
on Long-iſland, 

It is impoſſible at preſent toſyn 
what manner, or how ſoon, this hub 
neſs will be ſettled: it is genen 
thought congreſs cannot ſatisfy te 
demands of the revolters, and it 
1s probable, therefore, they ny 
attempt to force them: if they i 
theſe people can ſtill fall back up 


Jerſeys to prevent them, nor ay 
rivers to paſs but that at South 4n- 
boy, which our ſtips can command, 

General Waſhington has nt 


and as it is probable their demand 
are nearly the ſame with the Pent- 
ſylvania line, it is not thovplit 
likely that he will. I am, how 
ever, in a ſituation to avail my! 
of favourable events - bfit_t ii 
before they offer might mar all 

I have received no certain inte: 
ligence from the ſouthward fine 
my laſt, but I make no doubt th 
general Leſlie has joined lord Com- 
wallis, and and I expect every hot 
to hear that the rebels have quitted 
the Carolinas; more ef} cially a 
brigadier-general Arnold arrivedi 
the Cheſapeak on the 2d, Rebel 
reports ſay he has reached Rik 
mond, the capital of Virginia 

There is every reaſon to ſuppoſ 
that Ethan Allen has quitted il 
rebel cauſe, 

Liestenant Sir William 72 
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gen, of the Royal Fuſileers, who 
as requeſted my permiſſion to re- 
urn to Europe on his own private 
Fairs, will have the honour of de- 
vering my diſpatches, I beg leave 
o refer your lordſhip to him for 
arther particulars, particularly with 


Wouthward. 

No. 1. JOURNAL. 
On the firſt of January, 1781, 
he troops hutted at Morris-town, 
having been for ſome time much 
linlatisfed, turned out, in number 
about 1300, declaring they would 
erve no longer unleſs their griev- 
nces were redreſſed, as they had 
ot received either pay, cloathing, 
dr proviſions. A riot enſued, in 
hich an officer was killed, and 
our wounded ; the inſurgents had 
ve or ſix wounded, 
They then collected the artillery, 
ores, proviſions, waggons, &c, 
marched out of camp, and paſſed by 
peneral Wayne's quarters, who ſent 
k meſſage to them, requeſting them 
0 deſiſt, or the conſequences would 
prove fatal ; they refuſed, and pro- 
eeded on their march till evening, 
hen they took poſt on an advan- 
ageous piece of ground, and elect- 
d officers from amongſt themſelves 
appointing a ſerjeant-major, who 
vas a Britiſh deſerter, to command 
hem, with the rank of major general. 
On the ad they marehed to Mid- 
Clebrook, and on the third to 
Frince-town, g 
On the zd a meſſage was ſent 
them, by the officers from the camp, 
ceüring to know their intentions, 
Which they refuſed to receive, A 
lag of truce was ſent ; to which 
ſome anſwered, that they had ſerved 
liree years againſt their inclina- 
tions, and would ſerve no longer; 
hers laid they would not return, un- 
e's their grievances were redreſſed. 


OCEVTRAENTC%E 8. 


egard to the operations to the 


allegiance,” 
- mended to them to move beyond 
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The firſt information the Om 
mander in chief received of this 
was on the morning of the 3d of 
January, in conſequence of which 
a large corps was ordered to hold 


themſelves in readineſs to move on 
the ſhorteſt norice, - 


On the 4th three perſons were 
ſent out from hence to them with 
propoſals to the following purport : 
* To be taken under the protection 
of the Britiſh government, to have 
a free pardon for all former of- 
fences, and the pay due to them 
from Congreſs, faithfully paid them, 
without any expectation of military 
ſervice (except it might be volun- 
tary) upon condition of laying down 
their arms, and returning to their 
It was alſo recom- 


the South river ; and they were aſ- 
ſured a body of Britiſh troops thould 
be ready to protect them whenever 
they defired it. The inability of 
Congreſs to ſatisfy their juſt de- 
mands, as well as the ſeverity with 
which they would be treated, ſhould 
they return to their former ſervi- 
tude, was pointed out to them. 
They were deſired to ſend perſons 
to Amboy, to meet others from us, 


in order to treat farther, 


'The corps ordered to be in rea- 
dineſs paſſed to Staten iſland, on 
the 5th, where they were cantoned 
in readineſs to move. | 

The inſurgents have taken poſt 
at Prince- Town, frequent meſſages 
and propoſals to the ſame effect 
were ſent out; but the militia of 
Jerſey having been aſſembled ſoon 
after the meeting, they, kept ſuch 
ſtrict watch on the coaſt, and on the 
roads leading to Prince-Town, that 
the utmoſt difficulty attended com- 
municating with them, or receiv- 
ing intelligence, 

T he inſurgents remainedat Prince 
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Town until the gth, during which 


time propoſals, No. 2, were print- 
ed and diſtributed among them, 
and a committee of Congreſs ſent 
to treat with them, of which ge- 
neral Sullivan, Mr. Mathews, Mr. 
* Arlee, and Dr. Witherſpoon, were 
members, 

On the gth they moved to Tren- 
ton, and on the 10th gave the an- 
ſwer, No. z, from their board, com- 
poſed of ſerjeants. By the laſt ac- 
counts they ſtill remain at Tren- 
ton; and although Congreſs have 
diſcharged ſome of them, they ſtill 
refuſe to quit the town until the 
whole are ſettled with for all their 
demands, | 

The name of the inſurgent who 
commands them is Williams. 

No. I. Propg/als made to the non-com- 
miſſioned officers and ſoldiers of the 
Penſylvania line, at Prince-Town, 
— 7, 1781. 

is excellency Joſeph Read, Eſq; 
preſident, and the hon. brigadier- 
general Porter, of the council of 

Penſylvania, having heard the com- 

plaints of the ſoldiers, as repre- 

ſented by the ſerjeants, inform them, 
that they are fully authoriſed to 


redreſs reaſonable grievances, and 


they have the fulleſt diſpoſition to 
make them as eaſy as poſſible; for 

which end they propoſe, | 
1. That no non-commiſſioned of- 
ficer or ſoldier all be detained be- 
yond the time for which he freely 
and voluntarily engaged; but where 
they appear to have been in any re- 


ſpect compelled to enter or ſign, 


ſuch enliſtment to be deemed void, 
and the ſoldier diſcharged, 

2. To ſettle who are and who are 
not to be bound to ſtay, three per- 
ſons to be appointed by the preſi- 
dent of the council,, who are to 
examine into the terms of enliſt- 
ment ; where the original enliſt- 
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ready purchaſed, and ready tot 
- ſent forward whenever the line ſul 
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ments cannot be found, the ſold e 
oath to be admitted to prove cx 
time and terms of enliſtment, w 
the ſoldier to be diſcharged wa 
his oath of the condition of the a 
liſtment. | ; 

3. Wherever any ſoldier hae 
liſted for three years, or during th 
war, he is to be diſcharged, ud 
he ſhall appear afterwards to hay 
re-enliſted s nh and irech 


The gratuity of 160 dollars giz 
by congreſs not to be reckonedy 
a bounty, or any man detained 
conſequence of that gratuity, The 
commiſſioners to be appointed by 
the preſident and council, to adj 
any difficulties which may ariſe a 
this article alſo. 

4. The auditors to attend as fo 
as poſſible to ſettle the depreciatin 
with the ſoldiers, and give the 
certificates, Their arrearage d 
pay to be made up as ſoon à dt. 
cumſtances will admit. 

5. A pair of ſhoes, over- alls, al 
ſhirt, will be delivered to each {6 
dier in a few days, as they are 


be ſettled. Thoſe who are diſchar: 
ed to receive the above articles 
Trenton, producing the genen 

diſcharge. 
The governor hopes that to ſo 
dier of the Penſylvania line wil 
break his bargain, or go from it 
contract made with the public, and 
they may depend upon it, that is 
utmoſt care will be taken to furnil 
them with every neceſſary fittn 
for a ſoldier. The governor wil 
recommend to the ſlate to take ſons 
favourable notice of thoſe who. 
gaged for the war. 
The commiſſioners will attend x 
Trenton when the clothing and tt 
ſtores will be immediately brought 
and the regiments will be {ett 
| ; | | withodt 


81.J 


each regiment to attend during 
ſettlement of his * 
Purſuant to genera 

lers of the 2d inſt, no man to be 
pught to any trial or cenſure for 
at has happened on or ſince 


1 w-Year's Day, but all matters 
eh he buried in oblivion. 

Mr JOS. REED. 
JAS. POTTER. 


Trenton, Jan. 10, 1781, His 
nicated to the different regi- 
nts at troop-beating this morn- 
g. January 1, 1781. x 
They do voluntarily agree in 
njuntion, that all the ſoldiers 
o were enliſted for the term of 
ee years, or during the war, ex- 
pting thoſe whoſe terms of enliſt- 
ent are not expired, ought to be 
charged immediately, with as lit- 
delay as circumſtances will al- 
w, except ſuch ſoldiers who have 
dluntarily re- enliſted. In caſe that 
Wy foldier ſhould diſpute, his en- 
iment is to be ſettled by a com- 
ittee and the ſoldier's oath. The 
mainder of his excellency's and 
e honourable board of committee's 
opoſal is founded upon honour 
ad juſtice ; but in regard to the 
dnourable board ſetting forth, 
ut there will be appointed three 
rlons to fit as a committee to re- 
els our grievances ; It is therefore 
le general demand of the line and 
ic board of ſerjeants, that we ſhall 
point as many members as of the 
ppolite, to fit as a committee to 
rermine jointly upon our unhap- 
affairs. As the path we tread 
jultice, and our footſteps founded 
pon honour, therefore we unani- 
douſly do agree, that there ſhould 
e ſomething done towards a ſpeedy 
crels of our preſent grievances. 
digned, by order of the board. 
W. BOWZER, Sec. 
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ut their order. A field officer 


Wayne's 


celleney's propoſals being com» | 


Sy 
R NC. B,. (23) 

# 

Purſuant to your excellency's de- 
mand concerning the two emiſſaries 
from the Britiſh, the board of con- 
mittee reſolved, that thoſe men 
ſhould be delivered up to the ſu- 
preme authority, in order to ſhow 
that we would remove every doubt. 
of ſuſpicion and jealouſy. 

Alſo that the men may diſperſe 
upon being diſcharged and deliver- 
ing up their arms, &c. 

Signed by the board, in the 
Preſident's abſence, | 

DANIEL CONNEL, member. 

| Trenton, Jan. 10, 1781. 

Sir William Twiſden, who did 
not ſail for Sandy-Hook till the 
2gth, was informed before his de- 
parture by Sir Henry Clinton, that 
the revolted troops ſtill remained 
at Trenton, and were intrenching 
themſelves there; and that the 
New Jerſey brigade had alſo re- 
volted for the ſame reaſons as the 
others, and were marching towards 
Elizabeth Town; and major gene- 
ral Robertſon was ordered to Staten 
Iſland upon that occaſion. 

21. Yeſterday advice was re- 
ceived that the Atlas, a French 
man of war of 64 guns, had been 
loſt in the late ſtorm, and every 
perſon on board had periſned. The 
Atlas, with three other ſhips of the 
line, ſailed from Breſt, and were 
cruiſing to the weſtward, in hopes 
of meeting with the homeward- 
bound Eaſt-Indiamen, when they 
met with a violent gale of wind, 
which diſmaſted two of them ; one 
was driven on ſhore, and was, with 
the 2 difficulty, after throw- 
ing her guns, over- board, got off; 
the Atlas went immediately down. 

22. Yeſterday was obſerved 


throughout the kingdom as a gene- 
ral fait. | 

The following letter, giving an 
authentic account of the loſs of the 
General Barker Eaſt-Indiaman, was 


(B 4) 


received 


1 P RIN O 


received yeſterday at the Eaſt- India 
houſe from the poſt- office. 
Harwich, Feb. 20. 
To ANTHONY TODD, %. 
IX. 

As the Joſs of the General Barker 
Eaſt-Indiaman is not known with 
certainty by thoſe concerned: I am 
ſorry to ſend a confirmation, which 
I have from captain P. Baggot, of 
the earl of Beſborough packet. 
The Eaſt-Indiaman was an ſhore 
between Scheveling and Catwyck : 
the crew are all ſate but taken pri- 


ſoners ; the ſhip is entirely diſmaſt- 


ed and wrecked. 
I am, your humble ſervant, 
CHARLES COX, agent. 
Extra of a letter from Dumfries, 
| Feb. 13. 

* 23. On Sunday night laſt it 
began to blow a ſtrong gale of wind, 
accompanied with rain, which con- 
tinued without intermiſſion, till, 
Sunday night at twelve o'clock. 
'The violence of the wind, from 
the ſouth weſt, occaſioned the high- 
eſt tide in the River Nith on Sun- 
day that has been remembered theſe 
thirty years. Near 600 acres of 
arable land, in the pariſh of Car- 
laverock, were laid many feet under 
water; the fences totally deſteoy- 


ed, and ſeveral acres entirely ſwept 


away. Five men who went into 


the tide to ſave their cattle, got 


out with great difficulty; they loſt 
ſeveral of their ſheep.' The River 
Annan has made a paſſage by the 
welt end of Annan bridge ; and the 


bridge over the River Line, be- 


twixt Annan and Long 'Town, is 
entirely ſwept away, both on the 
military road, which prevented the 
_— of the London poſt yeſter- 
day till fix o'clock at night.” 

24. Thurſday night about twelve 
o'clock, James Pearce, one of the 
doll collectors at Colnebrook turn- 


E Febraʒ 
pike, was inhumanly murde 
by ſome perſon or perſons unknow 
in the turnpike houſe, by bextiy 
out his brains and one of his e 
with a poker. 4 
A melancholy accident happen 
a few days ago at Blue-ftreet, ne 
Penhill, Surrey. At night u 
Thomas Squire, his wife, and ny 
ther, were going to bed, the 
lighted a bratier of charcoal in the 
room where they lay, on account 
of the extreme coldneſs of the u 
ther, by which, it is ſuppoſed, thy 
were all ſuffocated, being all thre 
found next morning dead in ther 
beds. What renders it more n6 
lancholy, the wife was far advanced 
in her pregnancy, and expected v 
lie-in in a very few days. 


27. Letters from Glaſgow, Pak Or 
ley, Dunbar, Montroſe, Brechis form 
and almoſt every town and villay W. a 
in Scotland, give accounts of rejac- the f 
ings and illuminations on receiving it Sr 
the news of lord G Gordon's a j g 
uittal, which were conducted with rot] 
3 and good order. outw 
28. This day the ſeſſions at the 8Wahor 
Old Bailey ended, when the fo- N hips 
lowing convicts received ſentenced nd 
death, viz. William Ruſſel, Join A 
Lamb, Henry Webber, Ebeneze the 1 
Hancup, for different, Merl ful, 
robberies; Jane Vincent, for rb a ho 
bing Anne Evers in a houſe u und 
Lukener's-lane, where ſhe was ſeat N bon 
for under pretence of wanting ! lze | 
midwife, but when ſhe came ther N hood 
ſhe found herſelf in the hands d hou! 
ruffians, who ffript her of all ſhe more 
had valuable about her; Catherine T 
Dicks, for perſonating the next of tl 
kin to Richard Walliſter, deceaſed man 
late a ſeamen on board the na, the | 
taking a falfe oath, in order to 1%: on b 
ceive the wages of the ſaid N the 
liſter; and Th. Dicks, for inciuat with 


her to take the ſaid/oath; u 
r 6. ee 


n : 


781. 


alannah Steward, for ſtealing 
ods to a conſiderable amount 
om William Turner, to whom 
e had been ſervant only ſeven 
ay'Ss 


: MAX C H. 

; 2. Laſt night the delegates at 
f erjeants-Inn-Hall, after e 
te Mr. Dunning, Mr. Bearcroft, an 


Dr. Harris, ſet aſide the decree of 
he late Sir George Hay which 
onfirmed the legality of the mar- 
riage abroad of Mr. Morris with 
Mils Harford, and referred the 
arties to the commons to go on in 
he proceedings. The court broke 
up at nine o'clock, and the com- 
miſſion was diſſolved. 


ub On Tueſday laſt a moſt violent 
, form of wind broke from W. N. 
. and did confiderable damage to 
- the ſhipping. It was ſeverely felt 
of at Spithead, where the Portland of 
a6 j guns loſt her mizen maſt ; the 
it rothee of 64 guns, and Latham 


outward-bound Indiamen, droye 
ahore, but got off, Several other 
ſhips received conſiderable damage, 
and ſome were loſt along the coaſt. 
At Blundworth, in Elamphhire, 
the violence of the ſtorm was dread- 
ful. In leſs than three hours ſcarcely 
ahouſe but what was ſtri pt of its tiles 
and thatch; three houſes were 
blown down, and not a tree of any 
ſae left ſtanding in the neighbour- 
hood, For ten miles round few 


houſes eſcaped without dama 
More or leſs n A 
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ine The following aceount of the loſs 
aer the General Barker Eaſt India- 
ed, man ſeems to be authentic. ** In 
n, the hard gale of wind which came 
on between 11 and 12 at night on 
ei of February, we parted 
10F with three cables a-head, and ſoon 
- fer loſt every anchor and cable we 
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had. The following day we fired 
ſeveral ſignals of diſtreſs, but could 
et no aſſiſtance, We were at laſt 
drifted againſt ihe Kentiſh Knock, 
were we lay for fix hours; by the 
help of a ſtrong tide we got off in 
the' evening, but not without the 
loſs of all our boats, and cutting 
away our main and migen maſts. 
The gale continuing on the 15th, 
we were driven on ſhore on the 
coaſt of Holland, in which dread- 
ful ſituation we remained all night, 
expecting every moment to be our 
laſt, and in which horrid ſuſpence 
15 of the crew actually periſhed. 
In the morning the Dutch very 
humanely came out to our aſſiſtance, 
and reſcued about 60 of us from a 
ſituation more eaſily to be imagined 


than deſcribed.” a 


Nome, Feb. 3 
The workmen have begun to dig 
near the Sepulchre of Vibius, vul- 

arly called Nero's Tomb. They 
oe found the ſtatue of a woman 
of exquiſite workmanſhip; the 
drapery and the head-dreſs, ſuch 
as, by tradition, were in faſhion in 
Julia's time. The marble ſtatue 
of a child has alſo been diſcovered, 


together with a coffin of an ex; 


traordinary ſize, and five figures 
repreſenting as many bacchanals. 
On the lid is an inſcription of Lo- 
canius, a lawyer, and prefe& of the 
ſentries, In the coffin were found 
a few remnants in gold of the 
magnificent wrappers that were ſet 
Some people employed 
by the marquis Camilla Maſſini at 
his ſeat at Polombaxa, have du 

out ſeveral remnants of ſtatues, and, 
by a farther excavation, two half- 
lepgth ſtatues, one of which re- 
preſents Eſculapius, but of a very 
indifferent workmanſhip ;*alſo (in 
ſeveral pieces which will be eaſily 
put together) a figure of * 
a £ ; With- 
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without arms. The marquis, hav- 
ing alſo perceived ſeveral ruins, 1s 
determined to go, on with a work 
which promiſes ſome curious diſ- 
COveries. 8 | 
3. The reaſon of general Lee's be- 
ing diſmiſſed from the ſervice of the 
Americans laſt year was on account 
of his ſending the following letter 
to the preſident of the congreſs: 
« SIR, Berkley. County. 
J underſtand that it is in con- 
templation of congreſs, on the 
principles of œconomy, to ſtrike 
me out of their ſervice. Congreſs 
muſt know very little of me, if they 
ſappoſe that I would accept of their 
money, fince the confirmation of 
the wicked and infamous ſentence 
which was paſſed upon me. 
I am, Sir, Bo: 
« Your-moſt obedient ſervant, 
© CHARLES LEE. 
P. 8. Excuſe my not writing 
in my own hand, as it is wounded.” 
In conſequenee of the above let- 
ter, which was read in a meeting 
of the congreſs, a motion was made 


by Mr. M'Clene, ſeconded by 


Mr. Penn, That major-general 
Charles Lee be informed, that con- 
3 have no farther occaſion for 
is ſervices in the armies of the 
United ſtates;“ which was agreed 


to. 

This reſolution being notified to 
general Lee, he wrote a letter ad- 
dreſſed to the preſident of the con- 
greſs, which was read in a full 
meeting of that body, and contain- 
ed the following paſſages : 

„ ] unfortunately, Sir, received 
letters from two friends, whoſe 
zeal for my ſervice was greater than 
their intelligence was authentic, 
informing me that the ſame men, 
who by art and management had 
brought about, in a thin houſe, the 

: I 
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down the country, where bulng 


all bounds, and the neceſſity of 


confirmation of the abſurd, andi 

uitous ſentence of the court a 
tial, were determined to pu 
the matter ſtill farther, and, g 
the pretence of aconomy, to nd 
a motion for the final remon 
me from the army, as an inc 
brance. It happened, that uc 
very moment theſe letters caney 
my hands I was very much ind 
poſed, ſo as not to be able to um 
myſelf, and at the ſame time yy 
horſes were at the door to cam n 


called me. The bodily pain [ uy 
in, joined to the miſinformatiq| 
received, ruffled my temper beyad 


ting out immediately prevent 
me giving myſelftime toconſiderd 
the propriety or impropriety d 
what I was about; and thus thek 
two circumſtances concurring gat 
birth to the note which 1 dilated 
which no man can more ſincere 
reprobate then I do myſelt, a 
for which I moſt ſincerely by 
pardon of the congreſs. Bu, 
Sir, I muſt entreat, that in d 
acknowledging the impropret 
and indecorum of my cond 
in this affair, it may not be {up 
poſed I mean to court a rel 
tion to the rank I held; fo far fron 
it, that I do aſſure them, kad ut 
this incident fallen out, I ſhould 
have requeſted congreſs to hart 
cepted of my reſignation, as, fg 
obvious reaſons, whiift the arm 
continued in its preſent circutr 
ſtances, I could not have {en 
with ſafety and dignity.” 

4. Yelterday the cauſe betvetl 
Mr. Langdale and the city of Lo 
don came on at Guild-hall, befor 
Mr. Juſtice Buller and a ſpeci 
jury. Mr. Langdale brought W 


action againk the late lord 4 
vp 


] 


the riot act, to recover the 
age he ſuſtained by the de- 
gion of his premiſes and goods 
he mob during the late diſtur- 
es, which he eſtimated at 
ro gd. 125. 7d. and the jury gave 
rat for 18,7250, 10s, 
fer the above, came on the 
ons of Mr. Charlton of Cole- 
street, and Mr. Malo of Moor- 
js; when the former had a ver- 
for gool. and the latter for 
l, 8 
Yeſterday Charles Logie, 
his majeſty's late conſul gene- 
at Morocco, arrived in town 
diſpatches from governor 
ot of Gibraltar, Before conſul 
pic left Morogco, the emperor, 
ler the influence of the gifts he 
received from the Spaniſh 
rt, threatened the inhabitants 
Tangier with the moſt dreadful 
(is of his reſentment if they held 
friendſhip with the Engliſh ; 
at his injunction, 50 of the 
cipal inhabitants went to the 
ſul's houſe, and demanded an 
lience. On an interview being 
en, they ſucceſſively went up to 
Logie, ſpit in his face, point- 
their daggers to his breaſt, and 
ed him by every opprobrious 
ellation that could be uſed. Mr. 
pie reports, that the greateſt 
city of grain prevailed through 


[ 


theſe three laſt years, 
Vienna, Feb. 12. 
be preſs is already put upon a 
ich fairer footing than it was on 
10g the late reign, as may be 
by a few articles of the edict 


al majeſty, all written with his 
n hand: 

1 All reviews (of which there 
1 great multitude in Germany) 
de circulated without licenſe ; 


— — 
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country, no rain having fallen, 


It down to the office by his im- 
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thoſe relating to publications on 
Ecclefiaſtical Hiſtory not excepted. 
2. So likewiſe all books on the 
ſubjects of medicine, or law; ſuch 
medical books excepted, in which 
ſecret noſtrums are advertiſed. 

3. All ſtrictures on the conduct 
of the throne itſelf may be publiſh- 
ed in full- ſecurity, ſo they do not 
preſent themſelves in the form of 
paſquinades. If there be any 
thing juſt in them, (ſays his ma- 
jeſty) we ſhall profit by them ; if 
not, we ſhall liftegard them.” A 
noble obſervation ſurely! ſtrongly 
characterizing the magnanimity of 
the heart that dictated it. 

4. So likewiſe all writing on re- 
ligious ſubjects, provided they do 
not attack any of the three religions 
eſtabliſned in the Roman Empire 
(the Roman Catholic, Lutheran, 
and Calviniſt) in any of their fun- 
damental points. 1 | 

5. So likewiſe all political newſ- 
papers and pamphlets without ex- 
ception ; and many other articles. 

11. Yeſterday came on in the 
Court of King's Bench, Guildhall, 
before lord Mansfield and a jury, 
part ſpecial and part common, the 


trial of Mr. Alderman Kennet, late 


o 


lord mayor of London, for having 
(as the indictment ſet forth) wil- 
felly, obſtinately, and contemptu- 
ouſly neglected to do his duty dur- 
ing the riots in June laſt. After 
hearing ſeveral witnefles for the 
proſecution, and others in favour 
of alderman Kennet, the judge 
ſummed up the evidence; and left 
it to the jury to bring in their ver- 
dit; which they did . in theſe 
words, ** guilty of * of duty 
only.” But being afterwards in- 
formed that this verdi&t was irre- 
gular, that the verdict muſt be ge- 
neral, guilty or not guilty, and 
that it would be in the power of the 
court 


oe 4 .. — 
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court to receive every favourable 
circumſtance in exculpation of the 
defendant's conduct, before any 
judgment was given againſt him, 


the jury brought in their verdict 


guilty. | 
Admiralty office, Mareb 13, 1781. 
Extract of a letter from lieutenant 
Inglis, commanding his majye/ly's 
- floap Zepfyr, to Mr. Stephens, dat- 
ed Spithrad, March 11, 1781. 
Pleaſe to acquaint their lordſhips 
of his majeſty's ſloop Zephyr, un- 
der my command, being arrived at 
Spithead from the coaft of Africa, 
after a paſſage of 57 days. 
I likewiſe have the honour of ac- 


 quainting their lardſhips, that on 


the 31ſt of October laſt, being juſt 
returned to Goree from a cruiſe, ] 


received intelligence from governor 


Wall of a French frigate of 24 guns 
being in Gambia river, which had 
taken two tranſports and two floops 
there, wooding and watering for 


the gariſon of Goree. I immediate 


ly failed, with the Polly Letter of 
Marque, mounting 16 ſhort four- 
pounders, with zo men under my 
command, agreeably to the advice 
of governor Wall. | 

On the 2d of November, at 
eleven A. M. being at the entrance 


of the river, ſaw four fail at anchor 


off Berra Point; found them to be 
one of the tranſports, two loops, 
and a French frigate; the tranſ- 
port mounted 16 guns, and was, 
as I heard, manned with French- 
men -and- negroes, belonging to 
Albedra, on the banks of Gambia, 
and intereſted with the French, 
At twelve, the tranſport and two 
loops were ſet on fire, the other 
tranſport being burnt the preced- 
ing day. At one P. M. the ene- 
my's ſhip being under weigh, and 
the Zephyr within piſtol-ſhot of 
her, a warm action enſued, and 


* 9 


maſt, and main yards ſhot amy 


the deſtructive intention; of tl 
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laſted till four P. M. when th 
chafing the Zephyr and ww 
grounded (at very near low way 
as cloſe to each other as hek 
which occaſioned the a&ion u 
renewed with redoubled vides 
hence more reſembling ty þ 
teries on ſhore than a ſea 

During the greateſt part of o 
action, the Letter of Marque 
anchored three quarters of a m 
a- ſtern; but notwithſtanding, 20 
tinual fire was kept up by ty 
Zephyr and |the enemy till 
when the enemy ſtruck, with ty 
loſs of 12 men killed and 28 wc 
ed; the Zephyr two killed u 
wounded, her bowſprit, main 


her Hull, maſts, yards, fails, al 
rigging very much ſhattered, ink 
much that, with the greateſ di 
culty, on the 12th we arrived 
Goree, During the whole of t 
action, the Zephyr was in the 
moſt danger from fire-rafts, bot 
under the bow and ſtern ; !uckiy 


enemy proved abortive. 

After boardipg the enemy, foul 
her to be the Senegal (lieutenal 
commandant Allery) a Fred 
king's thip, mounting 18 1. 
pounders, and 126 men, but fougit 
the Zephyr with 22, oving ut 
tranſporting guns. She was th 
merly the Racehorſe, command 
by lord Malgrave, and lately i 
Senegal, in his majeſty's ſerv 
As the was of great detriment toll 
majeſty's trading ſubje&s on i 
coalt of Africa, the taking of le 
gives me the utmoſt plealure ul 
atis | | 


faction. %. 
On our arrival en the 12th 4 . 
Goree, from Gambia, gover"® ho 
Wall gave me information of 0 
veſſels being off Senegal ba!, = . 
. 5 


ing 1 A dy to aft con 
ing in gum Ready coat 


ant with his information, though 
o ſhattered a condition, and the 
negal not condemned, from 
ich the property of the captors 
; at flake, we chearfully con- 
ited to proceed in purſuit of the 
parent ſucceſs ; but the wind be- 
gat N. E directly contrary, and 
e Zephyr in an infirm ſituation, 
er beating five days out at ſea, 
e ſhips were obliged to return to 
ree, in order to refit, on purpoſe 
at we might a ſecond time be 
e to uttempt the expedition. 

On our return the condemnation 
the ſhip Senegal was entered 
on, and the judge Advocate de- 
anding an inventory, proper 
Fcers and men were ſent from the 
ephyr for that purpoſe, and that 
rehtting her for the aforeſaid ex- 
dition ; but, alas! through ſome 


mber ſhe was unhappily blown 
d, with the Joſs of lieutenant 
eorge Crofts, and 22 others, of- 
ers and ſeamen, ſpecified by the 
cloſed liſt, 


ill ſhow all neceſſary indulgence 
the officers and ſeamen's friends, 
bo nobly and gallantly ſupported 


Ifered by the above accident. 


( 

i0f+ . 0 - 

4d Onging to his maje * ſhip 5 80 , 
* wo were blown up in the French 


Wny's frigate la Senegal, lieutenant 
P i, , commander, on the 22d of 
Now. 1780. | 

eorge Crofts, lieut. 

rancts Fyffe, mate. 8 

and. Rutherford, able. 

. Harris, boatſwain. 
Tramplett, gunner, 

ho. Neſbitt, clerk. 

Croker, capt. mate. 

. Parminter, ſailmaker. 
MKewen, Qr. gun. 


0 


known cauſe, on the 22d of No- 


| flatter myſelf their lordſhips 


e in the late action, and unluckily 


lift of the officers and ſeamen, le- 
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Henry Clark, able. 
Mark Short, ditto. 
Henry Fudge, ditto. 
George Williams, able, 
John Oakes, ditto. 
Cabel Cornwall, ditto. - 
And. Buchanan, ditto, 
W. Forſyth, capt. ſer. 
ohn Lawlers, able. 
ho. Smith, ditto, 
Wm. Baker, ditto, ' 
Tho. Croſs, ditto. 5 
Jo. Hall, ditto; ns Inc, 


- 'Tho. O'Hara, ditto. 


Whitehall, March 13, 1781. 
This morning captain M*Allifter, 


aid-du-camp to the honourable 


major-general Vaughan, comman- 
der in chief of his majeſty's forces, 
in the leeward iſlands, arrived at, 
lord George Germaine's office 
with deſpatches from major-general 
Vaughan to his lordſhip, of which 
the Rllowing is copy and extracts: 

Copy of a letter from ile honourable 


major-general Vaughan, to lord 


George Germain, dated Fort George, 

St. Euftatius, Feb. 7, 1781. 

I have the honour to inform your 
lordſhip of the arrival of the Chit- 
ders brig R Barbadoes on the 27th 
ult. with your lordſhip's deſpatcheg, 
tranſmitting to me his majeſty's 
commands; and, in obedience to 
them, immediately embarked on 
board the Sandwich, and proceed- 
ed with all poſſible expedition to 
St, Euſtatius, and anchored' before. 
the town about two o'clock on the 
zd inſt, and in conjunction with 
the admiral, ſummoned the go- 
vernor to make an immediate ſur- 
render of the iſland and all its de- 
pendencies, which ſummons I have 
the honour to incloſe to your lord- 
ſhip, and alſo the governor's anſwer, 
On the following day I diſpatched 
a proper detachment to the iſlands 
of St. Martin and Saba, which 


have 


"gp" ä 


— 
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have likewiſe ſubmitted to his ma- 
jeſty's arms. * 

The effects found in this place 
prove to be very conſiderable; the 
whole iſland being one continued 
ſtore of French, American, and 
Dutch property. The particulars 
it is not in my power at preſent to 
aſcertain. —_— 

I have incloſed your lordſhip a 
return of the artillery found here. 

Captain M<Allifter, my aid-du- 
camp, will have the honour to de- 


ier this, and give your lordſhip 


any farther information. He is a 
very deſerving good officer; and I 
could wiſh particularly to recom- 
mend him to your lordſhip's fa- 
vour. 3 
: I have the honour to be, &c. 
t J. VAUGHAN. 
Extract of a private letter from the 
honourable major-general Vaughan 
to lord George Germain, dated Fort 

George, St, Euſtatia, Feb. 7, 

1781. 

Give me leave to congratulate 
8 lordſhip upon the ſurrender of 

t. Euſtatius and its dependencies, 
a blow, I think, in its conſe- 

uences, which cannot S ut be moſt 
enfibly felt by the enemy, as it 
has hitherto been the ſource of moſt 
eſſential ſuccour to them, and, I 
am well informed here, nothing 
could have ſo deeply affected the 
Americans as this. - 

This iſland, my lord, is made 
up of a collection of conſiderable 
property belonging to the French, 

utch, and Americans. 

I have alſo the pleaſure to inform 
your lordſhip that the capture of 
ſhipping is immenſe, and what yet 
adds to our ſucceſs, is the overtak- 
ing a convoy that had accidentally 
failed for Europe before our arrival, 
conſiſting of between twenty and 
thirty large ſhips laden with ſugar, 
: * 


PENN Ir A 


- 


convoyed by a Dutch flag ſhip 


60 guns, the admiral of yy G0 
would not liſten to any ww tin 
ſtrance, and was killed in a gain 
gagement with the Monarch. 7y ave 
number of ſhips captured, anom tarta, 
all together to upwards of 200, ts de 
ſides the above flag ſhip, and a res | 
gate of 38 guns. Vell 
The conſternation that re unit 
here at preſent is inconceivable; bier 
is a ſtroke they ſo little expect own 
that they could ſcarcely be ecre 
lieutenant colonel Cockbun 
whom I ſent with the ſummon, 
We took poſſeſſion to the amout 
of at leaſt three millions of mary St, 
and what gives me particular plz eta, 
ſure to find is, that Amfterd tio 
will bear the chief weight of th fa 
loſs, | ſe 
The Fort, before called Fo Xl 
Orange, I now have the honoury ge 
call Fort George, and have gun 00 
ſoned it, and provided for the of 
curity of St. Martin, Ligh 
We have as yet, my lord, e on 
tinued the Dutch flag, which u hd 
ſwers extremely well, as there ite 
been no leſs than 17 ſhips'come Tue 
to the port ſince it has been cy t 
tured. | f Nine 
Summons to the governor of St, "id 
"Fats , dir. 
| We the general officers con lic 
manding in chief his Britannic uſp Vit 
jeſty's fleet and army in the Wet Ihr 
Indies, do, in his royal name, d I 
mand an inſtant ſurrender of lt 
iſland of St. Euſtatia and its & : 
pendencies, with every thing Gin 
and belonging thereto. 
We give you one hour, from de Lig! 
delivery of this meſſage to dec an 
In. 


If any reſiſtance is made, you n 
abide by the conſequences. 
GEO. BRYDGES RODNE! 
JOHN VAUGHAN. 
Sandwich, February 3, 178% 


181.] 


The governor's anſwer, 
Governor De Graaff, not having 
in his power to make any defence 
ink the Britiſh forces, which 
ne inveſted the ifland of St. Eu- 


ts dependencies to Sir George Bryd- 
res Rodney and general Vaughan. 
vell knowing the honour and hu- 
nity of theſe two commanders in 
bief, the governor recommends the 
wn and its inhabitants to their 


> mercy s Tevaines De Graaff. 
n Cliv., Oyen. 

k Jacobus Seys. 

put Hen, Pandt. 

te St. Euftatia, Feb. 3, 1781. a 
le urn of ordnance, arms, ammuni- 


tion, Ce. in the iſlands of St. Zu- 
fatia and Saba, when taken poſ- 
on of by his majeſty's troops, 
wider the command of his excellency 
general Vaughan, commander in 
chief, Sc. Tc. Sc. Feb. 35 1781. 
IRON ORDNANCE. 
Eighteen-pounders, mounted 
on garriſon carriages, vi} 19 
ide arms compleat, — 
bind, with carriages, 
en Tech *-pounders on ditto, } | 
with fide arms, &c. 5 
Nine-pounders mounted, with ? 
ſide arms, — 22 


dix-pounders mounted, TY 25 


lide arms, 
Ditto, without carriages, — 7 
Ihree-pounders, with car- 

niages, ſide arms, &. 3 


| — 


| | Total guns, 78 
Gin for mounting guns, 7 
S H.Q--D. 


OCCURREN;C:HS 


{:1tia, ſurrenders the ſame, and all 


* 
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Gunpowder, (lbs.) «— 4689 
Hand grenadoes, — 143 
Fuzees for ditto, — 156 
Slow match, (cewt.) — 5700 
Handſpikes, ſpare, w—— 75 
Lint-ſtocks, — — 67 
Muſquets with bayonets,— 45 
Ditto without, — 83 
Pouches, ,, — — 62 
Cartouch boxes, —— 24 
Waiſt belts, — — 59 
Cutlaſſes — — 58 
Piſtols — — 39 
Eſpontoons, — 2 
Drums, — — 


2 
Moulds for caſting muſquet balls, 2 
Lanthorn, _ 
Dutch flags, 


— 


Screw jacks, —— ⁊F— 9 
Halberts, — — 2 
Muſquet ball, 4090 
Flints, — — 27 
JOHN WILLIAMSON, 


major commanding artillery. 

Copy of a Ktter from lieutenant-co- 

lonel Edhouſe, to the boxenrable 

major-general Vaughan, dated St. 
Martin's, Feb. 6. 1781. | 
SIR, 


I have the honour to inform your 


excelleney, that the iſland of St. 
Martin, being ſummoned, ſurren- 


dered at diſcretion on the 5th inſt. 
The form of the ſurrender I en- 


_ cloſe. All public papers, ſtores, &c. 
are ſecured by the quarter-maſter- | 


general, 


1 have ordered the inhabitants 


to ſupply the troops with freſh 
proviſions, and ſhali begin to put 


the iſland in a ſtate of defence as 
ſoon as the troops are 


the Eyhteen-pounders, round, 43054 - quartered. | ; 
ace ve pounders, ditto, — 767 I have the honour to be, &c. 
1 Nine-pounders, ditto, — 338 AND. EDHOUSE, 
v%-pounders, ditto, — 600 lieut. col. 13th reg. 
* *:22-pounders, ditto, — 200 Governor Heyliger not having i 


Total ſhot, 4959 


in his power to make any defence 


againſt the Bruſh forces, which 


= have 


8 


—_— 


5 


have inveſted the iſlind of St. Mar- 
tin, ſurrenders the ſume, and all its 
dependencies, to Sir George Brydges 
Rodney and general Vaughan. Well 
knowing the honour and humanit 
of theſe two commanders in chief, 
the governor recommends the town 
and 1ts inhabitants to their clemency 
and mercy. 8 
Abraham Heliger, pretor. 
Tho. Kellerton. | 
John Solomons Ciòber. 
Lucas Ten Toozer. 
St. Martin, Feb. 5, 1781. 
Admiralty Ofice, March 13, 1781. 
Captain Stirling, of his majeſty's 
ſhip the Gibraltar, who came to 
Plymouth 1n the Swallow floop from 
St. Euſtatia, arrived at this office 
this morning, with diſpatches from 
admiral Sir George Brydges Rod- 
ney to Mr, Stephens, of which the 
following are exrracts and copies. 
Extract of a letter from admiral Sir 
George Brydges Rodney to Mr. 
Stephens, dated Sandwich, St, Eu- 
fatia, February 4, 1781. 
His majeſty's ſloop of war the 
Childers joined me on the 27th of 
January, with their lordſhips moſt 


ſocret orders, and his majeſty's royal 


declaration againſt the States of Hol- 
land, and their ſubjects. - 

General Vaughan and myſelf loſt 
not a moment's time in putting his 
majeſty's commands into execution, 
We immediately embarked thetroops 
deſtined for the enterprize, and the 
whole being kept a profound fecrer, 
we failed from St. Lucia on the zoth 
of January. 

To prevent the French penetrat- 
ing our deſign, the whole fleet a 
_ before Fort Royal and 9. 

ierre's, Martinique, which ifland 
we greatly alarmed, and having left 
Tear-admiral Drake, with fix fail of 
the line and two frigates, to watch 
the motions of the four ſail of the 


* 


U 


1 [Nay 
line and two frigates, then in & 
bay of Fort Royal, late in the e 
ing of the ſaid day we proceedel ia 
the Dutch ifland of St. Euſtatiz, ul 
diſpatched rear-admiral Sir Sand 
Hood, with his ſquadron, to en, 
ron the bay of St; Euſtatia, ul 
prevent the eſcape of any Dug 
ſhips of war, or merchant fin, 
that might be at anchor there: be 
molt effectually performed that {. 
vICe. - ; | 
On the 3d inſtant the general ul 
myſelf, with the temainder of th 
fleet and tranſports, arrived in the 
bay. The men of war being & 
tioned againſt the batteries, an! th 
troops ready to diſembark, the gb 
neral and myſelf, in order to fareths 
effuſion of blood, thought it nec. 
ſary to ſend to the Dutch goven 
the ſummons I have the honour u 
incloſe, with which he inſtantlycans 
plied, 
The ſurpriſe and aſtoniſhment o 
the governor and inhabitants of & 
Euſtatia is ſcarcely to be conceived, 
The Mars, a Dutch ſhip of war d 
38 guns, and 300 men, command 
by count Byland, and belofiging to 
the department of the admiraly d 
Amſterdam, having arrived at &. 
Euſtatia, had allayed their fear: d 
hoſtilities, . os”: 
I moſt ſincerely congratulite thet 
lordſhips on the ſevere blow the 


Dutch Weſt India company, andthe 7 
perfidious magiſtrates of A mſteram Wy” * 
have ſuſtained by the capture of ii * 
iſland. Upwards of one hundrel y 
and fifty ſail of ſhips and veſſck d 

all denominations (many of them 

richly loaded) are taken in the, 
excluſive of the Dutch frigate eil. 1 
ed the Mars, which I have con. y 
miffioned, manned, and in ai T 


days ſhe will cruize againſt the ene · 
my as a Britiſh ſhip of war. * 
There are boſides five 1 — 


$14] 


fels of war, from 14 to 26 guns, 
complete and ready for ſervice. 

4 Dutch convoy, conſiſting of 30 
| of merchant ſhips richly loaded, 
ring lailed from St. Euſtatia un- 
r the protection of a 60 gun ſup 
out 36 hours before my arrival, I 
rached capt, Reynhulds, of his 
jeſty's ſhip Monarch, with the 
ather and Sybil, to purſue them 


old he not intercept them before 
got that length. 

All the magazines and ſtorehouſes 
filled, and even the beach co- 
red with tobacco and ſugar. 

The iſlands of St. Martin and 
ba have ſurrendered,” no terms 
atever having been allowed them. 
[The ſummons and anſwers were 
the ſame as thoſe incloſed in 
general Vaughan's letter. ] 

py of a letter from admiral Sir 
George Brydges Rodney to Mr. 
Stephens, dated Sandwich, St. Eu- 
atius, Feb. 6, 1781. 

SI R, 

Since my letter of the qth in- 


= FX 8 TX” #* a #6 


S = 


roy, which had failed from St. 
ultatius before my arrival, has 
en intercepted, I am ſorry to 
quaint their lordſhips, that the 


uch admiral was killed in the ac- 
dn, 


= © > = . > © =. 


2d a copy of captain Reynolds's 
ter; and am, with great regard, 
1 a 


< Your moſt obedient and moſt 
en humble ſervant, 

"f - GO. B. RODNET. , 
u- Plorarch, off Saba, 5th Feb. 1781. 
te +7 0 : 


nich the convoy you did me the 


OG URN 


far as the latitude of Bermudas, 


at, by the diligence and activity 
captain Reynolds, the Dutch 


Incloſed J have the honour to 


7 , 
| hare the pleaſure to inform 
du, that yeſterday morning I fell. 
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honour to ſend me in purſuit of. 
About ten o'clock I ordered the 
Mars, a Dutch ſhip. of war of 60 
guns, to {ſtrike her colours, which 
ſhe refuſing to do, occaſioned ſome 
ſhot to be exchanged. The Mo- 
narch received no damage except - 
ing three men wounded: I am not 
informed of the number the Dutch 
had killed and wounded ; but amonz 
the former is their admiral, though 
his flag was not hoiſted at the time 
of the action. 

From ſome ſhot in her maſts, I 
have ordered the Panther to take 
her in tow. 

By the activity of captain Hervey 
and my lord- Charles Fitzgerald, we 
were enabled to take poſſeſſion o 
the whole, and to make ſail with 
them by four o'clock in the after- 
noon. f 
I have put Mr. Drury, the firſt 
lieutenant of the Monarch, into the 
Mars, and I beg leave to recommend 
that gentleman-to your notice, as an 
officer of great merit. | 

I have diſpatched the faſteſt ſail- 
ing veſſel to give you this informa- 
tion, and am concerned it is not in 
my power to be more particular. 

have the honour to be, Sir, 
Vour moſt obedient and moſt 


humble ſervant, 
F. REYNOLDS. 
Sir George Brydges Rodney, | 
bart. Sc, Sc. Cc. 


Extract of a letter from admiral Sir 
George Brydges Rodney to Mr. 
Stephens, dated Sandwich, St. Eu- 

 flatius Bay, February 6, 1781. 

I beg you will inform their lord- 
ſhips, that ſince the capture of St. 
Euſtatius, three large Dutch ſhips 
from Amſterdam have been taken 
and carried into St. Chriſtopher's. 
As their cargoes conſiſt of all kind 
of naval ſtores, I ſhall order them 


inſtantly up to Engliſh ' Harbour, 


Antigua, 
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Antigua, for the uſe of his ma- 
jeſty's fleet. | 

The acquifition of this iſland 
ſeems every day to be of more and 
more conſequence to his majeſty's 
ſervice, and of diſtreſs to his ene- 
mies. A convoy from Guadaloupe 
for this iſland, for ſtores, have been 
ſeized, and are now ſafe in the bay. 

14. The following 1s a liſt of his 
majeſty's ſhips on the Jamaica ſta- 
tion, which were loſt or damaged in 
the late hurricane, viz. Stirling Caſ- 
tle of 64 guns loſt, the captain and 
about 50 people were ſaved, Phce- 
nix of 44 guns loſt on the Cuba 
ſhore, moſt of the people ſaved. 
Scarborough of 20 guns loſt at ſea, 
and every perſon periſhed. Hector 
of 74 guns loſt all her guns and 


maſts, Grafton of 74 guns, loſt all 
her maſts. Egmont of 74 guns, 
ditto, Trident of 64 guns, ditto. 


Ruby of 64 guns, ditto, Briſtol of 
co guns, ditto» Endymion of 44 
guns, ditto, Ulyſſes of 44 guns, 
ditto, Pomona of 28 guns, ditto. 
Thunderer of 74 guns loſt, 
15. On Tueſday laſt was tried at 
Saliſbury aſſizes, before Mr. baron 
Perryn, and a ſpecial jury of the 
county of Wilts, a cauſe wherein 
Samuel Petrie, eſq. was plaintiff, and 
Mr. John Briſtow, defendant, This 
action was brought againſt the de- 
fendant, as agent to lord Porcheſter, 
for bribery and corruption at the 
laſt general election for Cricklade, 
when after a hearing of upwards of 
ſeven hours, the jury found a ver- 
dict for the plaintiff, with 5o0o0l. da- 
mages, — 
Vienna, Jan. 30. The emperor, 
in order to obviate the complaints 
of his ſubjects, on account of the 
new tax laid on beer laſt May, bath 
ordered that each of the members 
who compoſe the aſſembly of the 
fates of Lower Auſtria, ſhall fend 


P R TNC IPA L 


him his opinion in writing on thy 


lor ſhall not be 


[Mar 


TH! 
Wi 
rder 
7. M 


joſe c 


important object, that he may G 
termine, after having weighed thy 
different ſentiments, on the n 
proper ſteps to be taken, Hi, 


rial majeſty has already had mn 
— — with 4 bunch ee 
Greiller, author of the plan for th fo 
tax ; and, for fear of influencing ce of 
opinions of the aſſemblies which n 5 


to be held on this occaſion, hisn 
jeſty hath ordered, that the coun 
preſent at ay 


them. ; 
17. Number of houſes in cen 
towns, laid before the houſe of on 
mons by the tax-office by order 
the houſe ; 
Exeter 
Plymouth 
York 
Hull 
Sheffield ; 
Liver 
Mancheſter 
Norwic 
Lynn 
Yarmouth 
Newcaſtle 
Briſtol 
Bath 
Ipſwich _ 
Birmingham 
Cambridge 
Oxford _ 7 
Dover 
Nottingham 
Northampton | 
Shrewſbury _ x 
21. A Ireadful fire broke out, 
the 18th inſtant, at a billiard bd 
in St, Omer's, by which many 6 
pital houſes in one quarter ot 
town were burnt down, ſeveral | 
loft, and the damage ſuſtained tl 


— 


— 
— — 


: — 


, deneff 
to individuals immenſe, as there | advar 
no inſurance- offices in that town. the | 


York, March z 3+ Tueſday * 
ing came on at Guildhall the! 
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William Meyer, eſq. for the 
rder of Joſeph Spink, aſſiſtant to 
7. Meggiſon, ſhenff's officer (in 
ole cuſtody he had been left), by 
hoting him with a piſtol. After 
hearing of about ſeven hours he 
found guilty, and received ſen- 
ce of death. Mrs. Meyer, who 
alſo tried as being acceſſary in 
above murder, was uitted. 
Meyer was ordered A exe 
ed, and his body diſſected and 
nomized yeſterday, but was after- 
rds reſpited till. Thurſday the 
th inſt, This unfortunate young 
tleman's family name is Meek, 
ich he changed to Meyer for an 
te, He is a handſome young 
n, of 29 years of age, and 1s ne- 
ww to col. George Tuffnell, and 
illiam Jolliffe, eſq. late high ſhe- 
of Yorkſhire. 

b, On Friday came on at King- 
afſizes, before Mr. juſtice Aſh. 
wh the long depending cauſe be- 
en Mr, Colman and other gentle- 
n of Richmond, arid the city of 
don, againſt whom an action of 
paſs on the caſe was brought for 
ting a horſe towing: path in the 
lof the river Thames, and there- 
taking away the communication 
een the garden of Mr, C. as 
Il as other inhabitants of Rich- 
nd from the ſaid river. The 
is were not materially diſputed 
either ſide ; but the counſel for 
plaintiff dwelt on the unautho- 
Q injury ariſing from the horſe 
ing path and embankment; while 


x was not only executed under 
authority of certain acts of par · 
ent, and was an undoubted pub- 
benefit, but even of great uſe 
l adrantage tothe plaintiff, Dur- 
| the trial, many thought that 
powers of the city under the 
ue in queſtion, would probably 
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city counſel contended that the : 
into the houſe the two commiſſioners 


(35) 
be ſubmitted to the court of-King's 
Bench in a ſpecial verdict; but the 
learned and ingenious judge, from 
his ſumming up the evidence, and 
occaſional comments on the acts of 
parliament, ſeemed to think ſueh a 
reference unneceſſary. He ſaid that 
Mr. C. urged no right to the ſoil 
of the river ; that the claim of Fron- 
tage was a viſionary right, being 
neither land, tenement, nor here- 
ditament ; that the legiſlature had 
indeed protected the gardens of pro- 
prietors by the fide of the river, 
forbidding any towing-path, horſe 
or foot, to be made oer, throughy 
or #þ0n them, but had not added the 
word ac{joining, which was the exact 
deſcription of the preſent towing- 
path and embankment at the end of 
the ' plaintiff's gardens; for which 
reaſons, though ſome inconveniente 
might ariſe to the plaintiff, he did 


not think there was ground to main- 


rain an action of treſpaſs, on which 
account Mr. C. had brought an 
action of treſpaſs on the caſe. The 
jury. withdrew for a ſhort time, and 
without taking particular notice of 
the acts of parliament, returned with 
a general verdict in favour of the 
defendants. FL 

27. On Sunday evening, about 
ſeven o'clock, T. Mackenzie, eſq. 
of Somerſet ſtreet, Portman - ſquare, 
was ſtopped by 4 highwayman near 
Shooter's-hill, who attempting to 
rob him, Mr. Mackenzie fired at 
the highwaymian, and ſhot him in the 
belly. FOES: 

30. Yeſterday Mr. Burke brought 


from India, and the two Perſians, 
who as miniſters were introduced to 
the upper part of the houſe, and 
ſtood by the fire-place to ſee his 
majeſty. The Indians bowed to the 
king moſt reſpectfully, and placed 
their hands on the ground as a token 

Wa” of 
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of obeiſance; the Armenians did 
not bow. The Indians were dreſſed 
in long rich habits, over which they 


wore a fine mullin in the form of a 


child's frock; their heads were 
covered with ſhawls, the corners of 
which fell on their ſhoulders, 

Yeſterday came on at Warwick 
the trial of John Donnellan, Eſq. 
late maſter of the ceremonies at the 
Pantheon, &c. for the wilful mur- 
der of Sir T. E. A. Boughton, 
bart, by poiſon, when, after a 
hearing of near twelve hours, in 
which fix of the moſt eminent ſur- 
geons in the kingdom were ex- 
amined with reſpect to the nature 
of poiſons, captain Donnellan was 
capitally convicted, and ſentenced 
to be hung at Warwick on Mon- 
day next, and his body to be anato- 
miſed. ; 

31. Yeſterday the two Perſian 
agents ard two Bramins, who had 
been in town ſome time on a treaty 
relative to the Ragabo chief in In- 
dia, were at court at St. James's, 
and introduced to their majeſties 
by the aſſiſtant maſler of the cere- 
monies. 

Whitehall, March 31, 1781. 


By the mail of the Sandwich 
paket, which ſailed from Charles 
own the 28th of February, deſ- 
patches were this day received by 
lord George Germain, one of his 
majeſty's principal ſecretaries of 
ſtate, from ear] Cornwallis and 
lieutenant-colonel Balfour, of which 
the following are extracts and co- 
pies: REN 
Camp on Tarkey Creek, Broad-river, 
My Lord, Jan. 18, 1781, 
I think it neceſſary to tranſmit 
to your lordſhip a copy of my letter 
to Sir Henry Clinton, leſt the ex- 
aggerated accounts from the Rebels 


ſhould reach Europe before your 
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lordſhip could hear from Ne. 
York. I ſhall only fay, in u 
tion to what I have ſaid tv 
Henry Clinton, that this eventyy 
extremely unexpected; for & 
greateſt part of the troops that a 
engaged, had, u nan, 
cations, behaved with the 
diſtinguiſhed gallantry, 
Extract of a letter from earl C. 
evallis to Sir Henry Clinton, ls 
camp on Turkey-Creth, Bru 

ver, Jan. 18, 1781. 

In my letter of the 6th of d 
month I had the honour to ink 
your excellency that I was reay 
begin my march for North Ca 
lina, having been delayed fork 
days by a diverſion made byt 
enemy towards Ninety-fx. 
neral Morgan ſtill remained ont 
Pacolet : his corps, by the beta 
counts I could get, cone 
about coo men, continental 1 
Virginia ſtate troops, and 100 0 
valry under colonel Waſzngt 
and fix or ſeven hundred mil 
but that body is ſo fluctuatigg f 
it is impoſſible to aſcertain iu 
ber, within ſome hundreds | 
three days following. Lievtenu 
colonel Tarleton, with the leg 
and corps annexed to it, conlil 
of about 300 cavalry and 11 
infantry, and the 1| battalin 
the 7iſt regiment, and one un 
ger had already paſſed 1 

road-river for the relief of Nine 
ſix. I therefore directed leuten 
colonel Tarleton to march ont 
welt of Broad-river to enden 
ſtrike a blow at General May 
and, at all events, to oblige 
to paſs the Broad river. Ilik 
ordered that he ſhould take 
him the 7th regiment, and 
three-pounder, which was n 
ing to re-inforce the gare 


Ninety-ſix, as long as he be 
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nk their ſervices could be uſeful 
him. The remainder of the ar- 
; marched between the Broad- 
er and Catawbaw. As general 
een had quitted Mecklenburgh 
Junty, and croſſed the Pedee, I 
ade not the leaſt doubt that ge- 
ral Morgan would retire on our 
lrancing. | | 

The progreſs of the army was 
eatly impeded by heavy rains, 
hich ſwelled the river and creeks ;. 
t lieutenant-colonel Tarleton 
ducted his march ſo well, and 
tt ſo near to general Morgan, 
ho was retreating before him, as 
make it dangerous for him to 
aſs the Broad-river, and came up 
ich him at eight o'clock A. M. 
the 17th cur. Every thing now 
dre the moſt promiſing aſpect; 
e enemy were drawn up in an 
pen wood, and, having been late- 
joined by ſome militia, were 
ore numerous ; but the different 
uality of the corps under lieu- 
nant-colonel Tarleton's com- 
and, and his great ſuperiority in 
walry, left him no room todoubt of 
de moſt brilliant ſucceſs. The at- 
ack was begun by the firſt line of 
ptantry, conſiſting of the 7th re- 
ment, the infantry of the legion, 
nd corps of light-infantry annexed 
vit: atroop of cavalry was placed 
n each flank: ; the 1 battalion of 
be 71ſt, -and the remainder of the 
avalry, formed the reſerve. The 
nemy's line ſoon gave way, and 
ei militia quitted the field; but 
bur troops having been thrown into 
ome diforder by the purſait, ge- 
eral Morgan's corps faced about, 
ind pave them a heavy fire : this 
unexpected event occaſioned the ut- 
molt confuſion in the firſt line. 

The two thxee-pounders were 
taten, and I fear the colours of the 
7 regiment ſhared the fame fate. 


* 
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In juſtice to the detachment of royal 
artillery I muſt here obſerve, that 
no terrours could induce them to 
abandon their guns, and they were 
all either killed or wounded in de- 
fence of them. Lieutenant-colonel 


Tarleton aſſembled fifty of his ca- 


valry, who, being animated by the 
bravery of the officer who had ſo 
often led them to victory, charged 
and repulſed colonel Waſhington's 
horſe, retook the baggage of the 
* and cut to pieces the de- 
tachment of the enemy that had 


taken poſſeſſion of it, and, after 


deſtroying what they could not con- 


veniently bring off, retired with 


the remainder untnoleſted to Ha- 

milton's ford, near the mouth of 

Bullock's Creek. 

The loſs of our cavalry is incon- 
fiderdble, but I fear about 400 of 
the - infantry are either killed, 
wounded, or taken. I will tranſmit 
the particular account of the loſs as 
ſoon as it can be aſcertained. 

I ſhall direct lieutenant-colonel 
Balfour to tranſmit a copy of this 
letter, by the firſt opportunity, to 
the ſecretary of ſtate. 

Extract of a letter from lieutenant-co- 
lonel Balfour to lord George Ger- 
main, dated Charles- Tun, Feb. 
18, 1781. 

By the letter in which I had the 
honour to addreſs your lordſhip on 
the 16th of January laſt, you will 


- have been informed of the fituation 


of affairs here to that period, and by 
lord Cornwallis's deſpatch, dated 
the 18th of the ſame month, of 
lieutenant-colonel Tarleton's un- 
fortunate action on the rotating 
day. I am now to give your lord- 
ſhip ſuch farther informations as 
have been received fince, either 
immediately from earl Cornwallis, 
lord Rawdon, or major Craig, or by 
intelligence through the country. 
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Notwithſtanding the unexpected 
and untoward event of the 17th 
ult. lord Cornwallis ſtill continued 
his movements, and preſſed hard 
on general Morgan, without being 
able to come up with him, who, 
with. his priſoners, puſhed for the 
Catawbaw, and by eroſſing that ri- 
ver high up, there is cauſe to be- 
lieve accompliſhed his junction with 
general Green's army. It was not 


till the iſt curt. that lord Corn- 


wallis could paſs it: this he then 
did at a private ford, four miles 
below Bratty's, though ſtrongly op- 


poſed by a body of militia, who 


were routed, and general David- 


ſon, who commanded them, killed, 


On this occaſion, his lordſhip ob- 


' ſerves, the guards behaved gal- 


lantly, croſſing the river under a 


heavy fire, without returning a ſhot 


till they were over and formed.” 
On the ſame day, colonel Tarle- 

ton had the, good fortune to defeat 

another corp of the enemy's mi- 


litia, that had aſſembled under co- 


lonel Pickings, m—_ and taking 


—_ and entirely diſperſing the 
reſt, 

In relating theſe circumſtances to 
your lordſhip, it is no ſmall fatis- 
faction to add, that on both occa- 
ſions the loſs ſultained by the king's 
troops is inconfiderable ; and that, 


except colonel Hall of the guards, 


who is killed, no officer was hurt. 


After gaining theſe advantages, 
lord Cornwallis proceeded to Saliſ- 
bury, of which town he poſſeſſed 


* himſelf on the 4th curt, 


Hitherto general 'Green had re- 
mained in his poſition on the eaſt- 
ern banks of the Pedee ; and by 
thus hanging on the frontiers of 
the province, and having with him 
a force in cavalry, was enabled to 
make inroads into the heart of it, 
which were greatly diſtreſſing to the 


[Mary 
inhabitants, and obliged me tod 
tach, to cover the communicata 
between this and Camden, prerey 
the enemy's taking poſt on this kb 
the Santee, and Finder inſults z 
our vicinities; but on the new 
lord Cornwallis's late ſucceſſes, 
called in his out-parti&s, and by 
precipitate movement reached th 
Moravian ſettlements in North. C. 
rolina, where, by the laſt 

he has taken a ftation to cover te 
paſſage of the Yadkin, 

By my laſt letter your lorddy 
was informed of an expedition he 
ing then to ſail under major Cray 
of the 82d regiment : the fone 
employed on that ſervice, and the 
objects of it, I have now the bv 
nour to communicate to your lot. 
ſhip: he had taken poſſeſſion d 
Wilmington without oppoſition a 
the 29th ult. But finding that a 
body of the enemy had poſted then 
ſelves at Heron's bridge, abo 
twelve miles from that town, tocs 
ver as well this paſs as the * 
in the river, and to ſhow 2 
for the militia to form on, maj 
Craig, by an immediate and vel. 
timed exertion, ſurpriſed the rebel 
in this very ſtrong poſition, and i 
diſlodging them — it, has clew- 
ed that part of the country ; gl 
ed, in co-operation with. bis m. 
jeſty's ſhips of war, poſſeſſion d 
their veſſels; and taken pn bout 
them and in their camp ſeveral u- 
litary ſtores, the want of which ny 


be much felt, ſhould they atten 


again to raiſe any force in the 
parts, 

Major Craig farther informs ne, 
that he is exerting every meanst0 
put the very eſſential poſt of Wi 
mington into a ſtate of defence, ui 
eventually to communicate with lt 


army under lord Cornyallis bs 


colonel Balfour, to lord George 
Germain, dated Charles-T own, Feb. 
27, 1781. 

dre he date of my deſpatch, 
10. 2, captain Barclay, with the 
onde, arrived here from Cape 
ear, where he left every thing in 
tate of ſecurity, and the works 
or the protection of Wilmington 


© 


ak early perfected. | 

the No accounts ſince my laſt have 
een received immediately from 

by xd Cornwallis ; but lord Rawdon 

„ favoured me with ſome farther 


ntelligence reſpecting the opera- 
ions of the army, which his lord - 
hip derived from a man who quit- 
ed it on the gth current, and who 
come into Camden. 

At that period it appears, lord 
ornwallis was advanced fix miles 
beyond Salem, the fartheſt of the 
Moravian ſettlements in North Ca- 
olina, and to the eaſtward of the 
adkin, which points out by what 
Wuncommon exertion and rapid move- 
ments kis lordſhip muſt have reach- 
d that diſtance, in ſo ſmall a ſpace 
df time, through a ſtrong, and in- 
Uicate country. : 
By croſſing the Yadkin ſo high 
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nad of a Letter from lieutenant- 


„ 


clay, commander of his majeſ/iy's /hiþ 
Blonde, to Mr. Stephens, dated 
Charles Town, South Carolina, Feb. 
24, 1781. 
In the letter I wrote to you, dated 
the 15th of January laſt, by the 


Antelope packet, I mentioned I 


was preparing to proceed to Ca 
Fear, upon an expedition, at the 
requiſition of lord Cornwallis, | 
I think I ſhould be remiſs in my 
duty if I did not remit, for their 


lordſhips information, by this op- 


portunity of the packet's ſailing, 
the events that have taken place 
there ; as their lordſhips will re- 
ceive it much ſooner than by the 
reports I have ſent to vice-admiral 
Arbuthnot, at New York, 


A body of troops being embark- 


ed, conſiſting of about two or three 
hundred men, under the command 
of major Craig, of the 82d regi- 
ment, I got over the bar of Charles-' 
Town the 21ſt of January, and ar- 
rived in Cape Fear river the 25th : 
contrary winds, and the intricate 


navigation of the river, prevented 


us getting to the place where the 
landing was determined upon, till 


Colonel Balfour, commandant of 


up, the army has got above Green, Charles-Town, not being able to 
who, by this intelligence, was ad- ſpare more troops from the defence 
vancing on Deep River, and ſome of Charles-Town, induced me to 
way removed to the rear of lord land the marines of the Blonde, 
Cornwallis's right; general Mor- Delight, and Otter, conſiſting of 
gan, with his corps, — advan- 81 men, under the command of 
ced, and on the left. With this lieutenant Griffiths, of the Blonde, 
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Cernwallis would ſoon be able to 
come up ; and, on the whole, it 
vill be elear to your lordſhip, that, 
by this mavement, the junction of 


= -* 
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alt L was apprehenſive, is for the 
preſent fruſtrated, 


Adniralty-Office, March 31, 1781. 
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laſt there were ſome hopes lord with orders for. him to join major 


„ 


Craig. 


putations came from Wilmingtoo, 
with propoſals for delivering up the 


the enemy's force, of which in my town: I herewith incloſe a copy of 


their propoſition with major Craig's 
and my anſwer. | 
The next morning the troops 


On the evening of the 27th, de- 


— 


Eatract of a Letier from capt, Bar- landed at Ellis's plantation, njne 
5 E 4) miles 
| 4 
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miles below the town; at the ſame 
time I puſhed up the river with the 
gallies and gun- boats. In the af- 
ternoon of the ſame day we took 
poſſeſſion of the town of Wilming- 


ton, without the leaſt oppoſition ; 


the rebels, who were in arms, con- 
fiſting of about one hundred and 


fifty men, marched out early in the 


morning of the ſame day. 

We found two batteries erected 
towards the river ; one of ten guns, 
twelve and nine-pounders; the other 
of ſeven twelye-pounders, moſt of 
them ſpiked. We having received 
information of ſeveral veſſels being 
ſent up the N. E. river with pro- 
viſions, ammunition, and the ef- 
fects of the rebels in arms, and hke- 
wiſe the effects of ſome Spaniards 
and French who had ſettled at Cape 
Fear, major Craig marched out 
with a detachment of the troops : 
at the ſame time I ſent one of the 
gallies, with two gun-boats, up the 
river : they were fortunate to get 
poſſeſſion of thoſe veſſels the next 
morning, which they brought down 
with them, except a ſchooner and 
a ſloop, laden entirely with pro- 
viſions and ammuniuon, which they 
were obliged to burn. 

The inhabitants remaining in 
town, and in the neighbouring 
poſts, have delivered up their arms, 
and have given their paroles. They 
moſt ardently wiſh once more to 
enjoy the bleſſings of peace, and a 
re-union with the mother country, 

The having poſſeſſion of Wil- 
mington and Cape Fear river, is of 
the utmoſt importance to lord Corn- 
wallis's army. The works being 
all cloſed in, and the different bat- 
teries completed, I proceeded to 
this port to put the admiral's or- 
ders in execution. 

A R 1 1. 
3. Yeſterday Capt. Donellan, con- 
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victed of the murder of Sir Tha, 
dofius | Boughton, about ſeres d 
the morning, was carried in 
mourning coach from Wargig 
gaol to the place of execution, 1 
hanged according to his ſenteng. 
after which his body was given y 
the ſurgeons, to be diſſected þ, 
fore he was turned off he addr g 
the ſpectators, and ſaid, © Thy 
as he was then going to apper 
before God, to whom all deceit yz 
known, he ſolemnly declared, thy 
he was innocent of the crime fs 
which he was to ſuffer.” 
Conſtantinople, February 16, Tie 
plague ſhows itſelf from time u 
time in every. part of this reſident, 
and its environs : it ſtill exits x 
Smyrna, Halonica, Adrianople, al 
in ſome of the iſlands of the 4. 
chipelago. | 
4. An account of coals import 
into the port of London in ta 
years, ending at Chriſtmas, 1579: 
Chaldrons. Chaldron 
1770 615,330 1775 » 672g 
1771 - 694,c03 | 1776 - 700,29 
1772 - 725,008 | 1777 » 69441 
1773 624,781 | 1778 - 647,50 
1774 - 623,727 | 1779 - 587 
Utrecht, _ 2. The followny 
act of generoſity of the F ngliſh Eb 
India company, deſerves not, 
They having been infornied that M. 
Van Rayen, the paſtor of Nomi 
wyk, at the hazard of his own lik 
ſaved the pilot of the general Bat: 
ker, wrecked on that coaſt, that 
company ordered Meſſ. Clifford al 
Teyſſett, their agents at Amie 
dam, to preſent that paſtor wit 
200 guineas, and to dittribute 109 
more among the men who ſaved tl 
crew of that ſhip. I 
5. Men raiſed in Great Brita 
and Ireland, for his majeſty's| 
forces on the Britiſh eftabliſhmen 
militia and fenſibles not incl . 
2 
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10 
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delivered by the ſecretary at war 
o the Houſe of Commons: 
ept. 1774 to Sept. 1775 
MN 1770 | 
177 to —— 1777 6,882 


i 1778 23,978 
| 1778 to — 1779 16,154 
| 1779 to — 1780 15,233 
| 76,885 


Men raiſed for the navy, 


t rom 29th Sept. 1774 — 345 
x 2 46 Saad. - - 


1776 — 21,565 
. 
1778 — 41,847 
1779 — 41,831 
1780 — 28,210 


176,008 


illed in the navy, from 
1776 to 1780 
Ditto, died 
ditto, deſerted 42,009 
Delivered by the navy board. 


6. Wm, Meyer, Eſq; convicted 
York afſizes of the wilful murder 
Joleph Spinke, bailiff's follower, 


* 1243 
18,545 


by d whoſe cuſtody he was entruſted, 
1 Jas executed according to his ſen- 
* ance. He complained of the hard- 


ip of his ſentence, declaring he 
ad no intention of murdering the 
jan, who had been an old ſervant 
| his father's family. It ſhould 
em, that the judge thought fa- 
urably of his caſe, as he had all 
luble indulgence granted him; 
dr though he was convicted on the 
oth of March, he was not exe- 
ted (though a murderer) till the 
th of April. | 


ita Eh/t-India Intelligence. 
= — the BENOAL GazETTE of 
ment, 4. 7, 1780, by Letters from 
ded; Madras, ane: * 
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Friday, September 22, 1780. 
10. By the Nymph ſloop of war, 
Which arrived in the river this day 
from Madras, we had the follow- * 


ing diſagreeable advice from that 


preſidency. 

That lieut. colonel Baillie, re- - 
turning from the northward, with 
intention to join the grand army 
under major general Sir Hector 
Mun, had been attacked by the 
ſon of Hyder Ali, whom he de- 
feated. His detachment conſiſted 
of 300 European infantry, ſome ar- 
tillery, three battalions of ſeapoys, 
and ten pieces of cannon: but 
hearing afterwards that Hyder in 
perſon, with the main body of his 
forces, had got between him and 
Sir Hector Munro, he thought pro- 
per to halt where he was, and im- 
mediately diſpatched ſeveral letters 
by different routes to that general, 
—— him of his ſituation, 
and begging that he would make 


a motion with the army under his 


command, to favour his junction. 
Notwithſtanding this intereſting 
news, and the repeated intreaty of 
lord M'Leod, and the reſt of the 
principal officers, no notice was 
taken until an elapſe of three days, 
when inſtead of making a move- 
ment with the grand army, a de- 
tachment was formed under lieute- 
nant colonel Fletcher. It conſiſted 
of the company of gentlemen ca- 
dets, the grenadiers and light in- 
fantry companies of the Highland 
regiment, under the orders of ma- 
jor Elphinſtone, two companies of 

grenadiers, and ten companies of 
grenadier ſeapoys. This detach- 


ment, by making a circular route 


and a forced march, joined colonel 
Baillie, who next day marched on 
with the two detachments, in hopes 
of completing his junction with the 
grand army, His diſpoſition was 
| IS excel- 
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excellent : he formed the troops in 
a kind of oblong ſquare, the gre- 
nadiers leading, and the baggage 
in the centre; and although the 
enemy's cavalry hovered round 
them in the whole march, no im- 
preſſion could be made, 

About noon, when the troops 
were much fatigued with their 
march, they arrived at a tape, which 
they were neceſſarily obliged, from 
the ſituation of the country, to paſs 
through. Here Hyder had laid an 
ambuſh, which ſucceeded to his 
wiſh. The troops, not ſuſpecting 
any thing, entered the grove, but 


were very. ſoon convinced of their 


error; for they were ſaluted ſhortly 
after by a very heavy fire. from three 
maſked batteries, one in front, and 
one on each flank, which played 
furiouſly upon them ; and, at the 
ſame time, a prodigious number 
of rockets being thrown amongſt 
them, ſet fire to one of the tum- 


brils, and the flames communicat- 
ing to three others, the whole blew | 


up. This threw the ſeapoys into the 
utmoſt diſorder ; however, the Eu- 
ropeans moved briſkly on, and at- 
tacked and carried one of the bat- 
teries with great bravery ; but the 
fire from the other two was ſo hot, 
that they were obliged to abandon 
it. They then formed themſelves 
into a compact body, and main- 
tained their grourd with great gal- 
lantry and reſolution, until their 
ammunition, was expended, when 
they were ſoon x aouy and the 


greateſt part, ſome ſay the whole, 


were put to the ſword. 

General Munro, it is ſaid, was 
within ſeven miles of the ſcene of 
action; and, as ſoon as he was cer- 
tified of the fate of the day, he re- 
treated with great precipitation to 
Chinglepar, being 26 miles, leav- 
ing his baggage, ſome ſay his ar- 
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men, viz. Abercrombie, of the 


K (April, 
tillery, behind him, which cog, 
quently muſt have fallen into ty 
hands of the enemy. The cound 
at Madras have written for fur, 
cours of every kind, men, mag 
ſores, and proviſions. : 

Saturday, Sept. 23. Orders wn 
ſent to capt. Nutt, commander 
the Kingſton Indiaman, to have hy 
ſhip ready to fail in five days fx 
the coaſt of Coromandel; and if 
teen lacks of rupees were 
up by the treaſury ready for en- 
barkation. An embargo, at the (ang 
time, was laid on all the ſhips in de 
river. 

Monday, Sept. 25. The counel 
met on Madras affairs, but came u 
no determination. Captain Nut 
having informed the board, that 
his ſhip could not poſſibly be gu 
read Lang the 8th of ORtber 
all the captains of the other Indw 


Walpole; Blackburn, of the Far; 
and Timbrell, of the True Briton, 
were ordered to attend the council, 
to give their opinion if there wa 
any juſt cauſe, why captain Nut 
could not comply with his order 
They all declared that he could dt 
poſſibly be ready before the 8th 
next month, as the ſhip was ut 
rigged, and ſcarcely any water d 
ard. 2 
The following particulars, in #6 
dition to the foregoing, are ge 
in ſeveral letters received fron 
Madras, 4 *. 
The Tryal et, capt. Dem- 
ſer, left Madras on the 3 of De. 
cember laſt; but Hyder Ali hat 
entered the Carnatick near it 
months before. The Nabob but 
given the government at Madras 
eated intelligence of this ini 
m the ws gy 6 but no 
gard was paid to his repreſentat® 
till Hyder's horſe appeared 110 
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ſe. joht of the flag-ſtaff of Fort George. 
the eneral Munro, at length, took 
(dl he field, and encamped at Con- 
fc zeram ; but colonels Baillie and 


letcher, who were on their way to 
oin with 550 Europeans and 3000 
eapoys, were attacked on their 
march within about ſix miles of his 


by amp. The action laſted ſeveral 
for jours: at length they were over- 
if. owered by numbers; Hyder's ca- 
ry having broken in upon their 


ued. All the Europeans were ei- 
her cut to pieces or taken; and 
bout 2000 ſeapoys lay dead on the 


Nel pot, Hyder, however, loſt more 
th an double that number. After 
ut his fatal event, general Munro re- 
hat eated immediately towards Ma- 
rs, near which place he remain- 
x, Ed when the packet ſet fail for Eu- 
la pe. In the mean time Hyder 


ook Arcot, the capital of the pro- 
ince, after an obſtinate ſiege of 7 
lays ; and ſoon after he was in poſ- 
eſſion of all the open country for 
nany miles round. 8 x1 
But, notwithſtanding theſe diſ- 


„lers, a change for the better was 
pot laily expected. General Coote had 
of rived with 1500 Europeans; and 
*. ooo more troops were ſoon ex- 
on fected by land, through the north- 

rn circars. In conſequence of theſe 
id trangements, it was ſuppoſed that 
en general Coote would take the field, 
ol 


with a great army, by the begin- 
ing of Folens And, as gene- 


1p- al Goddard was ordered. to attack 
Je. BP angalore, on the Malabar coaſt, 
al "th the Bombay forces, ſo as to 
11 place Hyder between two fires, it 
do be hoped that, long before 
re- ws time, he is not only expelled 
00 rom the Carnatick, but even diſ- 
eoceſſed of the greateſt part of his 


2 


den country. 8 
We are ſorry to add to the above, 


„ 
— 
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ine, when a great ſlaughter en- 
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that the devaſtations of foreign ene- 


mies are not more likely to prove 
ruinous to the company's ſettle- 
ments in India, than the internal 
diſſenſions amongſt their own ſer- 
vants. , 
We are informed, through the 
ſame channel, that Mr. Whitehill, 
governor of Madras, has been de- 
poſed by the ſupreme council ; and 
that Mr. Francis had challenged 
Mr. 2 and is ſhot through 
the body, but is is a fair way of 
recovery. 

Hyder Ali took Arcot by aſſault 
the 31ſt of October; the fort ca- 
pitulated on the 3d of November, 
1780. | 
Hague, April 4. The following 
is the anſwer of the court of juſtice, 
to the province of Holland, con- 
cerning the affair of Van Berkel, 
and bears date the 27th ult. 

Noble, great, and mighty lords, 

% As we continued our delibera- 
tions on the queſtion, propoſed in 
the reſolves of your noble and great 
mightineſſes, 1 the 21ſt of De- 
cember, 1780, it appeared unto us, 
on the one hand, from the mecao- 
rials of the Chevalier Yorke, then 
ambaſſador from the Britiſh court, 
as alſo from the general tenor of 


the ſaid queſtion, that the occaſion 


of propoling it is (as it ſeems) the 
puniſhment inſiſted upon in the ſaid 
memorials, in the name of his Bri- 


tannick majeſty ; and that of courſe, 


in order to comply with the ſaid re- 
quiſition of your N. and G. M. it 
was our duty to enquire whether, 
in conſequence of the rights ſub- 
ſiting between his majeſty and the 
republic, that is, according to the 
rights of nature and nations, and 
the reſpective duties then incum- 
bent on both countries (which are 
hinted at in the ſaid memorials) as 
well as in conformity to our con- 

5 ſtitution 
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ſtitation and the placards of this 
country (which conſtitution is alſo 
appealed to in the ſaid memorials, 
though upon an aſſertion which 
ſeems to us erroneous, namely, that 
<« the aforeſaid king is the guaran- 
tee of our conſtitution ;**) whether, 
we ſay, in conſequence of the ſaid 
conſtitution, &c. applied to facts on 
which the ſaid king grounds his 
complaints, and which placards, &c. 
as the burgomaſters and regents of 
Amſterdam maintain, in their me- 
morials ſent to us alſo by your no- 
ble and great mightineſſes, do con- 
tain nothing illegal, it were expe- 
dient o pot to enter into a crimi- 
nal proſecution ? 

„The matter appeared to us in 
the cleareſt light, noble, great, and 
mighty lords, when in the contra- 
manifeſto publiſhed during our ſeſ- 
fion, and approved of on the 12th 
curzent (March) by their high 
mightineſſes the States-General of 
the United Provinces, no doubt 
with the conſent of your noble and 
great mightineſſes, we obſerved, 
that the ſaid requiſition was there- 
in preſented, under the ſame point 
of view; ſince it was faid or im- 
plied in ſubſtance, as follows : that 
the aforeſaid queſtion propounded 
to -us by your noble and great 
mightineſſes was a means adopted 
by you, to ſet on foot a preli- 
minary inqueſt, before ſatisfaction 
ſhould be granted (ſaving the con- 
ſtitution and privileges of the 
burghers) to the demands of his 
Britannic majeſty, concerning the 

uniſhment by him inſiſted upon, 

„ But, on the other hand, we 
took into our conſideration, that 
by attacking this republic in an 
hoſtile manner, ſince your ſaid re- 


Jaſt, the requiſition for a puniſh- 
ment, 'and of courſe the apparent 
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when ſhe ſailed from Bombay. By 


\ ſolution of the 2oth of December 


(April, 
cauſe of the ſaid queſtion ſeems u 
be at an end, and that therefore 
the following Jaw-maxim is apyl, 
cable to the preſent caſe, * thy 
where no one impeaches there en 
be no judge to pronounce,” vil 
farthermore, in our opinion (with 
due reſpect be it ſaid) it would xy. 
pear rather ftrange and ill-timed, 
now that the Republic is at wy 
with Great Britain, to examine, 
out of mere compliment to a 
enemy, whether, in conſequence of 
rights and obligations, 25 which 
the ſaid enemy has no farther re 
— a proſecution ſhould hare 
en entered into, and whether the 
conſtitutional Jaws of the Republic 
would have authoriſed it ? 
„This difficulty has appeared to 
us in ſo important a light, that ve 
thought it our duty to acquaint you 
with it; moſt reſpectfully praying 
to Be farther informed of the in. 
tentions of your noble, and great 
mightineſſes, in regard to this af- 
fair. 
pon which, noble, great, and 
mighty lords, we pray God to con- 
tinue you in a long and proſperou 
overnment.“ 
Given at the Hague, March 25. 
Bengal, Sept. 30. We have tht 
following account of the-l-ſs of the 
Royal Admiral, captain "Munro, 


the new deck which they laid on 
her, and the great quantity of cot 
ton they -had ſtowed on the {aid 
deck, the veſſel became fo ve 
crank, that it alarmed all the dl. 
ficers, the ports not being caulked 
in, by which ſhe thipped a gren 
quantity of water ; but they treed 
her, and got her down ſo ws 0 
carry her ſafe off Catwar-Head, 
near which place, we are informed, 
ſhe met with a hard ſquall of vint 
at about nine o'clock at _ 
W 
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which laid her down on her beam- 
ends, The captain and officers who 
vere in the cabin ran out, but too 
late, the ſhip was then ſinking; on 
which they returned to the cabin, 
and the veſſel ſunk almoſt inſtantly, 
The captain's butler and two Laſ- 
cars, jumped out of the cabin win- 
dows, and were ſaved by the boat, 
which had been caſt looſe, and 
which they found full of water af- 
ter the ſhip went down. 
Miduapore, May 3+ The follow- 
ing extraordinary accident happen- 
ed here ſome days ago: its authen- 
ticity may be depended upon : a 
poor woman carrying dinner to her 
huſband, who was employed cut- 
ting woad in a tape about a mile 
from Mr. Pearce's houſe, was ſeized 
on the way by a tiger. Her cries 
were heard by the huſband, who 
few immediately to her aſſiſtance : 
upon approaching the place, he be- 
held his wife in the clutches of the 
dreadful animal, who had her head 
in his mouth, and was dragging 
her into the jungle, Almoſt fran- 
tic at ſeeing her in ſo alarming a 
fituation, the honeſt native, regard- 
leſs of danger, ruſhed upon the 
monſter with his hatchet, and ſtruck 
him twice. The beaſt quitted his 
intended prey, and retired growl- 
ing into the woods. The woman 
was brought in; her head was hurt, 
but not dangerouſly ; ſhe received 
every aſſiſtance from the gentlemen 
here, and is now perfectly reco- 
vered, 
Extraft of a Letter, dated Vienna, 
April 12. 
His Imperial majeſty has iſ- 
ſued out two ordinances, the firſt 
dated March 24, ſtrictly forbidding 
all religious orders within his do- 
minions, keeping up any corre- 
ſpondence in ſpiritual or temporal 
matters, with their chiefs, when re- 
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ſiding in any foreign . order- 
ing that they ſhall overned 


ſolely by their provincial ſuperiors 
ſubject to the . of auchbi- 
ſhops, biſhops, and even the tem- 
poral governors of provinces, 

The ſecond ordinance bears 
date, March 26, and enaQts, that 
no bull, brief, &c. iſſued out by 
the apoſtolic ſee, ſhall be of an 
force within the dominions of his 
Imperial majeſty, unleſs they have 
received the regium exſequatur,” 

Canterbury, April 18. Yeſterday 
morning, about a quarter before 
ten o'clock, the corning-mill and 
duſting-houſe, belonging to the 
royal powder-mills at Feverſham, 
containing, as ſuppoſed, about ninety 
barrels of gunpowder, by ſome un- 
known accident, ſuddenly blew up. 
The fragments were ſcattered round 
with great violence in every direc- 
tion, and three men, who were at 
work in them, loſt their lives. Two ' 
only of the bodies have as yet been 
found : one of them was taken up 
about forty rods from the mill, with- 
out a head, legs, or arms. 

By the exploſion, all the ſur- 
rounding mills, working - houſes, 
and buildings, were either wholly, 
or in part, unroofed: in ſome the 
floors and chimnies were entirely 
broken down; in others the win- 
dow-frames were forced out ; and 
in all the glaſs was ſhivered to 
pieces. Some houſes near the mill 
are totally deſtroyed, and all the 
Hqraitare and effects of the inhabi- 
tants rendered uſeleſs. In one of 
them, whichſtands about twenty rods 
from the ſpot where the mill blew 
up, a man, his wife, and two chil- 
dren, luckily eſcaped unhurt, tho' 
the windows, with their frames, and 
all the houſhold furniture, were 
broken in pieces, the doors forced 
off the hinges, and part of the 

chimney 


* 
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- chimney beaten down. Another 
perſon, an attendant upon a mill 
then at work, who was writing up- 
on a bench on the outſide, was in- 
ſtantly covered with the ruins ; 
which, however, being all large 
pieces of timber, fell in ſuch a 
manner as to do him no injury, ex- 
cept his being rendered ſenſeleſs 
For a ſhort time after: the bottle 
which contained the ink, was ſhi- 
vered in pieces. We do not learn 
that any other perſons, except the 
above, were either wounded or 
bruiſed, though bricks, tiles, mor- 
tar, &c, fell in almoſt every direc- 
tion. ; | 
| Moſt of the houſes in Weſt- ſtreet, 
and the rags. pariſh of Da- 
— (the church of which is un- 
roofed) are greatly damaged, and 
ſome ſo ſhattered, as to require a 
repair little ſhort of rebuilding. 
The windows in the. weſtern part 
of the town of Feverſham, are moſt- 
ly broken, and the glaſs forced in- 
to the ſtreet : the other parts have 
ſuffered, but not very materially, 
EAST-INDIA HOUSE, 
| April 19, 1781. 
The 24th of July, 1780, advice 
was received at Fort St. George, 
that Hyder All's cavalry had en- 
tered the Carnatic in different 
Places, whereupon the troops in 
cantonments were ordered to aſ- 
ſemble at St. Thomas's Mount; 
and a ſtrong detachment under co- 
lonel Baillie, who commanded in 
the Guntoor Circar, was ordered 
to the preſidency. In the mean- 
time Hyder himſelf, with the main 
body of his atmy, entered by the 
aſs of Changamah, reduced Pol- 
| woe Chittzpet, and Arnee, and 
on the 22d of Auguſt ſat down be- 
fore Arcot. 
The 26th of Auguſt, Sir Hector 
I 
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Munro took the field, and mo 
towards Conjeveram. 

The 6th of September, the gy, 
neral was informed, that a 
detachment from Hyder's army ha 
attacked colonel Baillie at Perm. 
bancum, and been repulſed; but u 
colonel Baillie was thereby weil 
ened, he found it not in his pot 
to join the general: it was ther 
fore reſolved to reinforce colon 
Baillie with a ſtrong detachment, 
and colonel Fletcher was orderel 
on that ſervice.” 

The 10th of September, the ye. 
neral was informed, that colone 
Baillie had been attacked and ei. 
tirely defeated ; whereupon it wa 
reſolved to fall back to Chinglep, 
and afterwards to St. Thom! 
Mount, where general Munro a: 
rived the 14th of September. 

The loſs ſuſtained by the unfer- 
tunate defeat of lieutenant-colonel 
Baillie's detachment, amounts, it 
killed, wounded, and priſoners, to 
about 508 Europeans, 3300 ſer 


As ſoon as intelligence of the 
above diſaſter reached Madras, re- 
2 was made to Bengal for: 

uitable reinforcement to be {ent 
from thence with all expedition; 
whereupon it was reſolved, thats 
ſupply of money ſhould be ſent u 
the relief of Fort St. George, nd 
that a large detachment of Eur: 
pean infantry and artillery ſhoull 
alſo proceed thither immediately; 
and likewiſe that lieutenant-gene- 
ral Sir Eyre Coote ſhould ſail dl. 
rectly to take upon himſelf the com 
mand of the army on the coaft 

It was alſo reſoved to detach i 
large body of ſeapoys, for the fat- 
ther protection and defence of tht 
country, as ſoon as the ſeaſon ſhoult 
permit of their marching by 2 
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jn conſequence of the above re- 
Jutions, general Coote left Cal- 
uta the 13th of October, 1780, 
nd arrived at Fort St. George the 
ch of November following. with 
two companies of European artil- 
ery, 660 Laſcars, ſix companies of 
European infantry, and one com- 
pany of volunteers; but Arcot had 
unfortunately ſurrendered to Hyder 
o days before the arrival of ge- 
neral Coote at Madras. | 
The army under general Coote 
as formed into three grand di- 
ions, on Choultry Plain, between 
iree and four miles ſouthward of 
Madras, during the north-eaſt mon- 
ſoon, The general took up his 
relidence with one of them, '1n or- 
der to be in readineſs to embrace 
the firſt opportunity that ſhould of- 
fer of gaining advantage over the 
enemy, and has given the ſtrongeſt 
aſſurance that his utmoſt endea- 
vours ſhall be uſed to re-eſtabliſh 
the intereſt of the company, and to 
ſupport the honour of the Britiſh 
arms on the coaſt, and he hopes by 
the next opportunity to be able to 
tranſmit more agreeable accounts. 
Extract of 4 Letter from Madras, 
Oct. 24, 1780. | 
After the late fatal action with 
Hyder Ali, lord M*Leod ſent him 
a letter by a flag of truce, recom- 
mending, in the name of the king 
of Great Britain, humanity to the 
priſoners ; expreſſing, at the ſame 
time, a wiſh to know their num- 
bers, and particularly the names of 
the officers, and concluding with a 
requeſt that ſome papers might be 
returned which his lordſhip had 
loſt, but which could be of no con- 
ſequence only to himſelf. To this 
Hyder returned, verbatim, the fol- 
lowing haughty anſwer : 
Colonel Baillie and officers, are 
ive, excepting colonel Fletcher, 
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who was ſlain in battle. They will 
be treated accordingly well. Had 
E an army conſiſting of a few, I 
might find your papers; but with 
an army amounting to 100,000 
horſe, how can you think I am able 
to get them for you? What can I 
ſay more? 4 5 


8 April 23 51 78 1. 


Captain Douglas, of his majeſ- 
ty's ſhip the Venus, arrived at this 
office yeſterday afternoon from St. 
Euſtatius, with deſpatches from ad- 
miral Sir George Bridges Rodney, 
baronet, knight of the Bath, and 
commander in chief of his majef- 
ty's ſhips at the Leeward Iſlands, 
to Mr. Stephens, of which the fol- 
lowing are extraQts and copies. 
Extract of a Letter from Sir George 

Brydges Rodney bart. to Mr. Ste- 

phens, dated Sandwich, at Eufta- 

tins, March 17, 1781. | 

I am happy in congratulating 
their Iordſhips, that in addition to 
the iſlands of St. Euſtatius, St. 
Martin's, Saba, and the French 
iſland of St. Bartholomew (which 
ſurrendered yeſterday) has been ad- 
ded to his majeſty's dominions the 
very valuable acquiſition of the two 
Dutch colonies of Demerary and 
Iſſequibo, upon the Spaniſh main; 
and although thoſe colonies had 
ſurrendered upon the ſuppoſed terms 
given to St. Euſtatius, yet general 
Vaughan and myſelf thought they 
ought to be put quite on a different 
footing, and not treated as an iſland, 
whole inhabitants, though belong- 
ing to a ſtate, who by public treaty 
was bound to aſſiſt Great Britain 
againſt her avowed enemies, had 
nevertheleſs openly aſſiſted her pub- 
lic enemy, and the rebels to her 
ſtate, with every neceſſary and im- 
plement of war and proviſions, per- 
fidioufly breaking the treaties they 
had ſworn to maintain. 

| We, 
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We, therefore, to eaſe the minds 
of the inhabitants of thoſe colonies, 
and to enable them to experience 
the happineſs. and ſecurity of Bri- 
tiſh government, diſpatched their 
deputies back with the encloſed 
terms, which we flatter ourſelves 


will meet with his majeſty's royal 


approbation. 

Great merit is due to general 
Cunningham, governor of Barba- 
does, who ſent a ſummons by cap- 
tain Pender, of his majeſty's floop 
Barbuda, and the Surpriſe, captain 
Day, whom 1 had ordered to be 


ſtationed off that coaſt, in order to 


blockade thoſe rivers. 

Encloſed I have the honour to 
ſend their lordſhips an account of 
the preſent infant, produce of the 
colonies of Demerary and Iſſequi- 
bo, as given me by the gentlemen 
ſent as deputies to general Vaughan 
and myſelf. | 

Theſe colonies, in the hands of 
Great Britain, if .properly encou- 
raged, in a few years will employ 
more ſhips, and produce more re- 


venue to the crown, than all the 


Britiſh Weſt India iſlands united. 
P.S. The Dutch ſhips ſeized by 

the ptivateers at Demerary, are 

droits to the admiraity, the priva- 
teers having no commiſſion to take 
them. 

Eatract of another Letter from Sir 
George Brydges Rodney, bart, to 
Mr. Stephens, dated Sandwich, at 
St. Euflatius, March 17, 1781. 
The ſurrender of the iſland of 

St. Bartholomew, will prevent the 

French privateers from ſheltering. 

themſelves under it, and diſtreſſing 

the trade of his majeſty's ſubjects. 
The capture of St. Euſtatius has 
diſtreſſed the French iſlands beyond 
conception: they are greatly in 
want of every ſpecies of proviſions 


and ſtores; I will uſe my beſt en- 
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Issa 
deavours to blockade them in fag 
a manner as I hope will preren 
their receiving any. The only du. 
ger is from the Britiſh iſlang, 
whoſe merchants, regardleſs of th 
duty they owe their country, hay 
already contracted with the e 
to ſupply them with proviſions and 
naval ſtores. My. utmoſt attention 
ſhall be uſed to prevent their tres 
ſon taking place. 

Copy of a Letter from his exclluy 
governor Cunningham, to his u. 
cellency P. Fanſchullenburgh, Ds 
merary. 

SIR, Barbadoes; Feb. 18, 1591, 
Having received information fron 
Mr. Clark, who lately arrived fran 
Demerary, that, upon the ſuppy 
ſition that hoſtilities were likely 
commence between Great Britain 
and the States General of the Unit 
ed Provinces, your excellency wy 


apprehenſive. that the ſettlement 


under your government might pol 
ſibly fall a prey to privateen, 2 
you were in no condition to refit; 
and that, to avoid the conſequences 
of their irregularity, you are vil. 
ing to ſurrender to one of his mi 
jeſty's ſhips of war; therefore, to 
comply with your wiſhes, have (ent 
lieutenant Forreſt, an officer of the 
goth regiment, with a flag of truce, 
which flag the commander of the 
king's ſhip will convey to you, and 
afford you an opportunity of ſur- 
rendering the government under 
m_ command to the king of Grett 

ritain, which will entitle you to 
the ſame terms as thoſe granted by 
admiral Sir George Brydges Rod- 
ney, and general Vaughan, to 8. 


Euſtatia, Saba, and St. Martin's 


Captain Pender, of his majeſty" 
ſhip Barbuda, I flatter myſelf wil 
be able to accompliſh this objet 
who will acquaint me with your 
reſolution ; when a proper * 


e king my maſter. 

1 = the honour to be, &e. 
Ja. CUNNING HAM» 

lis run uy P. Vanſchuy- 

lenburgh, Demerary. 

, 2 from the governor 

and council of Demerary, to his ex- 

eellency Sir George B ge Rodney. 

SIR 
We having ſurrendered ouꝶ co- 
y to the captains G. Day and 


ys ſhips the Surprize and Barbu- 
a, — likewiſe having received a 
tter from general Cunningham, 


Jl fering, in,caſe we would give our 
m dy up to his Britannic majeſ- 
Oe y, the ſame terms to us as your 
to xcellency has granted to St. Eu- 
I tius, to which letter and our an- 
ts er we take the liberty to refer ; 
2 hich gentlemen have taken the 


ne in name .of his Britannic 


derty to commit two gentlemen 
f this river, being Joſeph Bourda, 
g. member of the council, and 
 Haſlin, eſq. one of the principal 
ddabitants, with directions to pro- 
ed to your excellency with cap- 
n Pender, who offered a paſſage 
them ; and although the time 


pportunity, as the firſt to inform 


dur excelleney of the real ſitua- 
1 on of this colony, and e 
to dur excellency to t in ſome. 
5 cle for the benefit of the ſame, 
i lick we have reaſon to expect 
E 


om your excellency's known hu- 


* 
We hope that your excellency 
"ll approve of this proceeding, 


« ax theſe gentlemen all pro- 


ajeſty : but as they could not ſhow - 
thoſe terms, we have taken the - 


his departure was very ſhort at - 
and, we have gladly embraced this 


ity and univerſal benevolent 


teQion that may want during 
the time of their commiſſion, _ 
We recommend ourſelves to your 


excellency's- protection, and have 


the honour to be, Sir, ; 
Your excellency's ' moſt obedi- 
ent and very humble ſervants, 
Commander. and Council. of 
Demerary. 
Demerary, P. Van Schuylenburgh. 
; March' 2, D. Creefts. 


1781. L., J. D. Van Groveſtins. | 
bender, commanding his majeſ By order of the honourable council, 


J. L. C. Van Baerle, ſecretary. | 
His excellency Sir &. B. Rodney. 
8 

ir George s Rodney, bart. 

| "night of . Bath, admiral of the 
white, and commander in chief of 
his majefty's ſhips and veſſels em- 
Fleved, and to be employed, at Bar- 


badoes, the Leeward 1/lands, and 


the feas adjacent ; and. by the ho- 
nourable general John Vaughan, 
commander in chief of his maje/iy's 
land forces employed in the Weſt [n- 
dies, ec. Se. Se. * 6 
Whereas the inhabitants of D 
merary, and the river Iſſequibo, and 


de cies, have ſurrendered at 


iſcretion to the arms of his Bri» 


tannic majeſty; it is hereby grant-' 


ed to the inhabitants to remain in 
full poſſeſſion of their property, and 


to be — by their preſent 
laws till his majeſty's pleaſure is 
known. 5 ey 


All the property, ſtores, &c. be- 
longing _—_ Dutch Weſt India 
company, to be delivered up to his 
Britannic majeſty's officers. 
The inhabitants to take the oaths 
of allegiance to, and be admitted 
under To protection of, the crown 
of Great Britain; and will be al- 
lowed to export their produce to 
Great Britain, or the Britiſh iſlands 
of Tobago and Barbadoes, in Bri- 
19 40 eee 76 bes :nindh 
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tiſh bottoms, and treated in all re- 
ſpects as Britiſh ſubjects, till his 
majeſty's pleaſure be known. 

The commandant and the other 
officers have leave to go to Hol: 
land in a cartel, taking with them 
all their effects of whatever nature: 
the troops to have the ſame indul- 
gence. | 

Given under our hands at St. Eu- 

ſtatius, this 14th day of March, 


1781. 
G. B. Ropxxy. 
Joux VaucHan. 
The preſent annual produce of 
the infant colonies of Demerary 
and Iſſequibo: . 
Ten thouſand hogſheads of ſu- 
gar; rum in proportion. 
Five million of pounds of coffee. 
Eight hundred thouſand pounds 
of cotton. 
Cocoa and indigo not aſcertained 
as yet. 
It appears by the letters receiv- 
ed by captain Douglas, that ſeye- 
ral Britiſh privateers had entered 
the river Demerary before the ar- 
rival of his majeſty's ſloops Sur- 
prize and Barbuda, and taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of a large number of Dutch 
merchant ſhips in that river. 
Admiralty-Office, April 24, 1781. 
Capt. Balfour arrived this morn- 
ing with deſpatches from vice-ad- 
miral Arbuthnot, commander in 
chief of his majeſty's ſhips in North- 
America, to Mr. Stephens, of which 
the following are copy and extract: 
Copy of a Letter from wice-admiral 
Arbuthnot, to Mr. Stephens, dated 
Royal Oak, in Lynne Haven Bay, 
March 20, 17811. 
My letter of the 15th ult. by the 
Mercury pacquet, will have ac- 
quainted their lordſhips with the 
loſs of the Culloden and diſmaſture 
of the Bedford, in a gale of wind, 
on the 23d of January, at the eaſt 


PR INCA» 2i£ 


_ exceedingly ſevere and tempel 


The enemy deriving coungeal 


on the 19th following, 


had been informed) with the le 


_ paſſage back, off the Capes af li 


(in 


end of Long Iſland, and dg 
abſence of the America, wig 
that time was driven to ſea, buy 
_—_ without damage on te 
ult. | | 

In the mean while every po 
exertion was made to get the ly 
maſts out of the Culloden fa 
Bedford; but the weather wy 


that it was not effected ul ty 
iſt. Curt. i. ' 


confidence from | thete misfart 
at one time, during the abſt 
the America, and believing thati 
Bedford alſo was loſt, mediely 
attack upon us, which, bos 
they laid aſide, after their ei 
ries had reconnoitred our aii 
in Gardiner's Bay. | 

An attempt was next made ii 
our naval force employed tac 
rate with brigadier-general Andi 
in Virginia. I received. el N 
timation of their intentio W 
accordingly put theſe officer) uf 
their guard. This was to hae de 
executed by the Eveille, ach 
64, and two frigates, which fan 
from Rhode-Iſland- on the 84 
February; but finding it impoun 
to ſucceed in that quarter, (ki 


I had, on the communnatio 
this intelligence, deſpatched l. 
Charles-Town to Carolina, tou 
the Chatham (of whoſe arid 


buck, Romulus, and ſome ing 
to proceed to Virginia, and ede 
vour to cut off their return; 
however, was rendered abort!“ 
the ſhortneſs of their ſtay. I. 
ſorry to add, that they ſell in m 
and captured the Romulus nl 


ginia, as ſhe was proceeding 2. 
ther from Charles-Town, © 


1. 
Charon; having ſailed in con- 
wence of a prior engagement be- 
te the Charles-Town could reach 


It was now neceſſary, from the 
_ in the rebel army, and 
gong the minds of the people, to 
mn ſomething to revive a droop- 
g cauſe, The danger of Virginia 
pm the enterpriſing ſpirit of bri- 
dier-general Arnold, had he been 
nethened, which was likely to 
ppen, muſt become imminent : 
e plan, therefore, adopted by the 
bels and their allies, was, by a 
mbined operation to attack him, 
d, by reducing him and his de- 
chment, to ſet at liberty the whole 
ce of the ſouthern provinces, to 
againſt lord Cornwallis in Ca- 
ina. The parties from Mr. Waſh- 
gton's army,, under the Marquis 
la Fayette, were to proceed down 
e Elk by the way of Maryland ; 
uſt a large body of Virginian 
ulitia, under a Mr. Nelſon, in this 
ony, were collecting to“ attack 


ops, commanded by the Count 
e Rochambeau. I had the honour 
d give information of theſe deſigns 
d dir Henry Clinton, at New- 
ok; and as my intelligence from 
Mode- Ifland was frequently and 
ccurately repeated, the objects for 
e ſervice of the ſquadron became 
lear and open to my view. 

The ſeaſon the enemy choſe to 
xecute this meaſure, was while the 
bedtord was remaſting. The lower 
alts of the Culloden having been 
drought into Gardiner's Bay, ſhe 
led along-fide the London, and 
pot them in on the 3th curt. and 
s completely rigged and ready 
or ſea the gh. 

The enemy, I preſume, were very 
zoon appriſed of the Bedford be- 
FS entirely ſtripped, and conceiv- 
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im in concert with the French 
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ing this work would take up a con- 
ſiderable time, 2 to embark 

troops on the 5th : by the 8th, near 
2000 of their troops were put on 

board the ſquadron, which had been 

previouſly prepared' in other re- 

ſpects, and puſhed to ſea with a 

ſtrong eaſterly gale the evening of 
the ſame day. : 

On the .gth, the whole of his. 
majeity's ſquadron under my com- 
mand, fell down' to the entrance 
of Gardiner's Bay; and the next 
morning, juſt before I weighed, I 
received corroborative information 
from Sir Henry Clinton, that very 
conſiderable detachments were ſend« 
ing to the ſouthward from Mr. 
Waſhington's army ; but his excel- 
lency did not ”—_— to have any 
immediate idea of re-inforcing bri- 
e Arnold with troops. 
Suppoſing, however, that he might 
— judge it neceſſary, as his 
fituation would become extremely 
critical, I directed captain Hudſon 
of the Richmond, the ſenior of- 
ficer at New-York, to take his ex- 
cellency's ſentiments on the ſub. 
jett; and, ſhould it be deemed pro- 
per, to take under his convoy the 
troops that might be ſent to aid 
thoſe already employed in Virginia; 
but, ſhould his excellency think 
ſuch relief unneceſſary, he was to 
join me off the Cheſapeak, with 
the Richmond, Orpheus, and any 
others of his majeſty's ſhips that 
might arrive at New-York in the 
interim. 

On the 10th, I cleared the coaſt 
of Long Iſland with the ſquadron, 
and proceeded to the ſouthward as 
expeditiouſly as poſſible, in che hope 


_of being able to fight the enemy 


before their entry into the Cheſa- 
peak, or, if — to attack 

them there. | 
On the 13th, in lat. 39, 30 north, 
ESE: within 
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within a few leagues of the coaſt, 
I ſpoke with a veſſel from London 
for New-York, which had ſeen the 
French ſquadron the day before a 
degree to the ſouthward, conſiſting 
of eight ſail of large ſhips, three 
| frigates, and a tender. I parted 
from her the ſame evening, and 
ſteered ſuch a courſe as would beſt 
enable me to intercept it, 

On the 16th, at fix, A. M. the 
Iris made the ſignal for _— 
five ſtrange ſail to the N.N.E. an 
ſoon afterwards hailed, that they 
were large ſhips ſteering for the 
Capes of Virginia, and ſuppoſed to 
be diftant about three miles. 1 
immediately concluded it muſt be 
the enemy I was in ſearch of, and 
accordingly prepared the ſquadron 
for battle, by forming the line a- 
head a cable's length aſunder, on 


a wind which was then freſh, and. 


proceeding towards them with a 
preſs of ſail: at this time Cape 
Henry bore S. W. by W. diſtant 
about 14 leagues, wind at weſt ; 
the French bearing from us N.N.E. 
the weather ſo hazy that the length 
of the Britiſh line could ſcarcely be 
diſcerned. 


At a quarter of an hour after 


eight A. M. the wind veered to 
N. W. by W. and ſoon after to N. 
by W. which gave the enemy the 
advantage of. the weather-gage. 
About this time ſeveral of the ene- 
 my's ſhips were diſcovered to wind- 
ward, manceuvring to form their 
line. | 

At 25 minutes after eight, the 
Guadaloupe ranged up under our 
lee, bringing the ſame intelligeace 
with that already given by the Iris, 
and was ordered to make fail, and 
endeavour to keep ſight of the ene- 
my. | 

At 35 minutes after eight, I di- 
rected the Iris, by ſignal, to make 


ES TR QC & 4 


a a proſpe& of the van of ny f 


lin 


fail a-head and keep fight af u 
enemy, as haze appeal y 
thicken- The Britiſh line Wa, 
this time, completely formed, 
cloſe hauled on the larboard uc 

At 20 minutes after nine, 
headmoſt of the French ſhips ud 
ed, as did the reſt Fay wr ah 
formed the line on the ſuurban 
tack, , 

At 35 minutes after nine, theye 
ther being very ſqually, If 
the line a-head at two cable lug 
aſunder, * © 

At a quarter of an hour fert 
1 made the ſignal for the ſqua 
to tack, the headmoſt and weath 
moſt firſt, and gain the wind off 
enemy, | 

At a quarter of an hour yh 
eleven, the headmoſt of the Fred 
line tacked ; but ong of then! 
ing miſled ſays, the reſt won, 
formed the line on the laben 

At 40 minutes after den, 
reformed my line, at one al 
length aſunder. 

At twelve o'clock, there de! 


reaching the enemy, the wal 
my line tacked by fignal, the! 
firſt, and the leading ſhip cont 
ing to lead on the other tack. 
At ten o'clock, the French x 
dron having completed their 
in a line a-head, conſiſting aſ e 
two-deckers, bore E. by « theb 
tiſh line cloſe hauled, ſteering 
wind at N. E. ö 
At half an hour after one d 
the enemy being very appteben 
of the danger and inconvenient! 
engaging to windward fron * 
high ſea that was running,! 
ſqually weather, wore: and iv 
ob line to leewatd of the Bu 
ne. 


At two o'clock the 1 ; 
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nadron wore in the line, and in 
fy minutes the Robuſt, which 
i the fleet, and afterwards behav- 
in the moſt gallant manner, was 
umly engaged with the van of 
e enemy. The ſhips in the van 
d centre of * _ were all 
umly engaged by half an hour 
Wb — 2 three o'clock the 
trench line was broken: their 
ps began ſoon After to wear, and 
form their line again, with their 
ads to the ſouth-eaſt into the 
ein. © 

At :0 minutes after three I wore 
jd food after them. I was ſorry 
) obſerve the Robuſt, Prudent, 
d Europe, which were the head- 
jo ſhips, and received the whole 
the enemy's fire at their riggin 
they bore down, ſo entirely diſ- 
bled, and the London's, main top- 
fil yard being carried away, (the 
x0 firſt unmanageable laying with 
heir heads from the enemy) as to 
incapable of purſuit, and of 
ndering the advantage we had 
ined deciſive. 

At half after four the haze came 
n ſo very thick, as entirely to in- 
cept the enemy from my view. 
de Medea joined me ſoon after, 
dich I directed to follow, and ob- 
we the route of the enemy, while 
proceeded with the ſquadron to 
le Cheſapeak, in the hope of in- 
frcepting them ſhould they attempt 
o get in there. | 

At ſeven o'clock I brought to 
ita the ſquadron, to put the diſ- 


bled ſhips in a ſituation to execute 
deſe intentions. 


de ſame evening (the Robuſt be- 
g towed by the America, and the 
Frudent by the Adamant) anchor- 
« with the whole ſquadron about 
ee leagues to the ealtward of Cape 
wrles, within Cape Heary : 


OCCURRENCE S. 


Next morning I made ſail, and 
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the evening after, the whole ſqua- 
dron anchoredin Lynne-Haven 6 
cannot but regret that the early 
flight of the enemy prevented the 
action from becoming general. 
I have had a conference with 
brigadier-general Arnold, and find 
his forces began to be preſt for pro- 
viſion, as well as by the formidable 
combination againſt him. Fa- 
ette's continental detachment is 
blocked up at Annapolis by his 
majeſty's ſloops the Hope and Ge- 
neral Monk. The Rebel militia, 
diſaffected to the fervice, will 
ſpeedily diſperſe; and the Count 
de Rochambeau muſt ſeek another 
opportunity of viſiting Virginia. 
he plan of the Rebel campaign is 
entirely diſconcerted ; and I flatter 
myſelf theſe events will be pro- 
ductive of — ſolid advantages to 
his majeſty's ſervice. 

I have detached frigates after the 
enemy, and ſhall put to ſea imme- 
diately with the ſquadron to follow 
their movements, and bring them 
if poſſible to a ſecond action. In 
this firſt they muſt have loſt great 
numbers of men, though their 
rigging ſuffered little to appear- 
ance. 

I have the honour to encloſe a 
return of the killed and wounded, 
liſt and diſpoſition of the ſquadron, 
and line of battle. : 
Capt. Balfour, who is charged 
with the delivery of this letter, - 
ſerved as a volunteer for fix weeks 
on board the Royal Oak, and was 
with me in the day of action. 

I have the honour to be. c. 

M. AzBUTHNOT. 

Extraf of a Letter from vice admi- 
ral Arbuthnot, to Mr. Stephens, 
dated Royal Oak, in Lynne-Haven 

Bay, March 30, 178:. 

In continuation of my letter of 
the 2oth inſtant, I have the honour 

(D 3) to 
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- to acquaint you that I put to ſea 
with the ſquadron under my com- 
mand on the morning of the 24th, 
and ſteered a courſe for the Dela- 
war, where it was conceived likely 
the enemy might endeavour to take 
refuge; but as the ſtate of the 
weather towards noon appeared to 
indicate a gale, which is generally 
expected at this ſeaſon, I judged it 
- adviſeable to return to the bay, 
where I anchored the ſame evening. 

On the 26th a re-inforcement of 
troops, in number about 2coo, 
commanded by major-general 
Philiips, arrived from New York, 
under the Eſcort of capt. Hudſon, 
of the Richmand, with the ſhips 
and veſſels named in the Margin.“ 
At the ſame time the Iris and Pearl, 
which had been detached to obſerve 
the route of the enemy, returned 
without having diſcovered them ; 
the former had ſprung her main- 
maſt in the late gale. 

The Medea was immediately 
deſpatched to reconnoitre the Dela- 
war. 

The army under major-general 
Philips was immediately forwarded 
to Portſmouth ; and the junction 
effected between the forces at pfe- 
ſent there under brigadier-general 
Arnold, „ 

I wait with great impatience to 
embrace the firſt opportunity to put 
to ſea, which I ſhall ſeize the mo- 
ment it offers. For theſe laſt two 
days the weather has- been ſo 
ſqually, as to preclude all com- 
munication by boats between the 
ſhips of the ſquadron, _ - 
Return of the killed and wounded 


in the action between the Britiſh ' 


off the 


* 
- — — 


and French ſquadrons 


—— 


* Orpheus, Chatham, Savage, Hallifax, 
Boactta, Vulcan fire-ſhip. * , 
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Capes of Virginia, March 16 lit o 

0 %ùjJ.]⁸t. 80 f 
Killed. Woundsl, the { 

Robuſt — 1 21 

Europe — 3 10 Nep 
Prudent — 7 24 Bury 
Royal Oak = ; 
. London — —— 3 Prov 
Adamant — == — Ard 
Bed ford ——2— — — laſo 
America — | — 3 
TRIER 3 Ron 
Total 30 73 r1gat 


OFFICER KILLED, 
Hon. lieutenant Lyttelton, of u 
5 Robuſt. arc] 
OFFICER WOUNDED, 
Maſter of the America, 


Royal Oak, _ 
Lynne-Haven Bay, 


March 28, 1781. | d 
M. Arnuraner, lo 

a | har 

LINE of BATTLE. - 
Marriot Arbuthnot, Eſq. vice- admin d man; 


the white, commander in chief. 

The America to lead with the ſtarboard 

and the Robuſt to lead with the larboard 
tacks on board. fa 


Rates. Ships. Guns. Mew 

3. America Capt. Thompſon 64 

Bedford Capt. Affleck 74 

4. Adamant Capt. Johnſton 5x0 

> Bates 4 go 
on 2 Capt. Graves 

(V. Adm. Ar- 

3. Royal oak} buthnot 5. 
N * C Capt. Swiney 
Prudent Capt. Burnet 

Europe Capt. Child 64 

Robuſt Capt. Colby 74 
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| Guadaloupe, Pearl, to repeat 16 the 


nals, Iris. 
Given on board his majeſ- 
ty's ſhip the Royal Oak, 
in Gardiner's Bay, Feb. 
13, 1781, M. AzBUTHN0T- 


ip 
16, lit of the French ſhips compoſ- 
ing the enemy's ſquadron, on 

ded, the 6th of March, 1781. » 

we Ships. Guns. 

] Neptune (coppered) — 84 

! Burgoyne (coppered) 84 

| Conquerant — 74 

ö Provence — — 64 

| Ardent — — 64 

Jalon — — — 64 

| Eveille (coppered ) — 64 

— Romulus — — 40 

gates; Hermione, Gentile, Fan- 

| taſque, en Flute. 

; Koyal Oak, | 

tt inne Haven Bay, C 
. arch28, 1781. M. ARBUTHNOT. 

D, [This Gazette contains alſo an 


aditional inſtruction from his ma- 
ly, dated April 21, inſtant, to 
|| ſhips of war and privateers, not 
o prevent the interruption of trade 
d navigation in the Baltic, as 
oilows; “ We do hereby ſtrictly 


df our ſhips of war, and the com- 
manders of all ſhips and veſſels hav- 
Ing letters of marque and repriſal, 
at they do not, by virtue of their 
ommiſſions, or under colour there- 
0 f, op or detain any ſhip or veſ- 
x el in the Baltick, for the purpoſe 
0 of making prize of the ſame; but 
0 mat they ſuffer all ſuch ſhips and 
| rellels as they ſhall meet in thoſe 
less, to proceed on their reſpective 

0 wages without interruption, ] 

Whitehall, April 25, 1781. 
Deſpatches were this day receiv- 
ed from Sir Henry Clinton, knight 
> the Bath, to lord George Ger- 
nan, one of his majeſty's princi- 
pal ſecretaries of ſtate, brought by 
ne Mercury pacquet, from New- 
York to Falmouth, of which the 
— 1 are extracts: 
ew-York, March 1, 1781. 
My Lord, l | ; f 

In a letter of the 24th of Fe- 
(uary (which was ſent to England 


barge and enjoin the commanders. 


8. 
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by the Adventure brig, and of 
which a duplicate is tranſmitted 


- herewith) I had the honour of giv- 


ing your lordſhip all the informa- 
tion 1 could with propriety do, by 
ſuch an uncertain conveyance. . I 
therein told your lordſhip that the 
pacquet waited only for the admi- 
ral's deſpatches for Europe. But 
circumſtances began to aſſume ſuch 
an appearance at the time of their 
arrival, that I thought it proper to 


detain her a little longer, in hopes - 
of being able to give your lordſhip 


a clearer detail of events (which 


ſeemed to promiſe the moſt impor- 


tant conſequences) than was then 
in my power to do. | 

On the 16th ult. I received in- 
formation from  vice-admiral Ar- 
buthnot, that the French fleet ar 
Rhode Iſland were all ready for 
ſailing, ſuppoſed for the Cheſa- 
peak ; and that a number of troops 
were embarked in tranſports to ac- 
on this directed a large proportion 
of troops, molt of them the elite 
of my army, to. be ready at a mo- 
ment's warning to embark, with 
major-zeneral Philips, under ſuch 
convoy as the vice-admiral ſhould 
think proper to appoint. Though 
I muſt at the ſame time confeſs to 
your lordſhip, that I then imagined 
their object to be an attack of our 
fleet in Gardiner's Bay (in its weak 
ſtate, from the entire loſs of one 
74, the abſence of a ſhip of the line, 
and a 50, and another of 74 be- 
ing diſmaſted) and I was the more 
inclined to form this opinion (which 
I had alſo given to the admiral) 
from the rebels having made no 
movements whatſoever in their 
camp, which indicated any inten- 
tion of detaching to the ſouth- 


company them I immediately up- 0 


ward . S 


I was, however, on the 19th, 
alarmed by information from bri - 
| D 4 | gadier- 
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gadier-general Arnold, dated the 
14th, that a French 64, and two 
trigates, blocked the Cheſapeak, 
and had placed themſelves in a 
ſituation to favour a co-operation 
againſt our poſt at Portſmouth. I 
deſpatched this intelligence to the 
admiral without delay ; but I am 
apprehenſive that he had no cer- 
tain information of theſe ſhips be- 
ing part of the Rhode-Iſland ſqua- 
dron until the 21ſt (though they 
ſailed from thence the gth) as he 
ſuggeſted to me nothing of ſuch a 
movement before his letter of that 
date (which was only two days be- 
fore their return thither with the 
Romulus man of war, which they 
had taken at the entrance of the 
Cn elſe I am 
the admiral would have ſent to Vir- 
. 2 an adequate detachment from 

is fleet, which was now become 
more reſpectable by its being re- 
joined by the two miſſing ſhips, and 
the Bedford's having got in her 
Jury maſts, 

March 1. At this time I receiy- 
ed information, that the rebel ge- 
neral Waſhington, had made a con- 
fiderable detachment to the ſouth- 
ward under the Marquis de la 
Fayette, clearly marking an inten- 
tion of either attempting ſomething 
againſt our poſts on Elizabeth river, 
or re-enforcing the army under the 
rebel general Green. Of this I 
likewiſe ſent immediate notice to 
vice-admiral Arbuthnot; and (tho? 
I had indeed taken for granted he 
had already detached a proper num- 
ber of ſhips to clear the Cheſapeak) 
ſubmitting to him, if he 2 
done it, the propriety of doing it 
directly. - | 

March 4. I now immediately em- 
barked the troops deſtined for this 
Jervice; and I directed them to be 
placed in a ſituation from whence 


perſuaded 


they might proceed to ſex 1 
ment's notice, having reaſon eng 
hour to expect the admin}, y, 
pearing with his ſquadron. tothy 


them, eſpecially as I had ju | 
ceived a letter him, dated, g t 
2d, to that effect; and 2cqUute dire 
ing me that hg had that mon 
received undoubtedintelligencetly win 


1000 French troops embarbelt ait 
2 — to which more were 19 
added, and that they were ſuppuki eth 
to have ſailed for the Cheſapeit u ö 
the 27th. 28 

On the 7th, I received obe et! 
letter from the admiral, dated ty 
4th, ſaying, ** He would mori zt 
mediately with the ſhips, ſeada 
a frigate to reconnoitte Rhods ge 
Iſland in paſſing, und regulatehy 
meaſures with reſpect to callugd Imir 
the Hook, by what is diſcorend at | 
there ; and that he had ordered ty arat 
Richmond, Orpheus, and Sangy 7 01 
to proceed with the re-itforcemen t tl 
in caſe he ſhould not call of uy dope 
Hook.“ A Ac 

From theſe letters I was induc digi 
to expect, that I ſhould either is 
or hear from the admiral before i 
expedition moved from hence: du | 
by his orders to the naval cons teſa 
manding officer in this port (of th is; 
ſame date, and ſent, 1 ſuppoſe, ve 
the ſame time with his letter w. dur! 
of the 4th) * directing him u 
ceed with the tranſports to the (its fin 
ſapeak, with all poſſible exped- 
tion; and if [ declined ſendinguy 
reinforcement to Virginia, requy et 
ing him poſitively to join the 
miral in the Cheſapeak with * 


poſſible deſpatch;“ it ſeemel u or 


appear, that the admiral wa l. lure 
ready failed to that bay. Captul co 
Hudſon, who commanded the king! | 
ſhip, underſtood this alſo as 2 e. a3 C 
ſitive order for him to proceed in- 
mediately. I however thought 8 


rn 


IN 


ela, that captain Hud ſon ſhould 

we from the admiral ſuch po- 
ye orders to ſail immediately to 
de Cheſapeak, when his letter to 
e of the ſame date (recapitulat- 
g theſe orders) only ſays, that he 
directed to do ſo, in caſe the ad- 
iral does not call off the Hook. 
ning therefore no means of aſ- 
raining, whether the admiral was 
ne to the Cheſapeak or no, or 
ether he had even failed from 
ardiner's Bay, or whether the 
hole or any part of the French 


SE EAR EAST FF HSTSIS DOA 


be et had moved from Rhode-Ifland 
te the Cheſapeak, I . it 
* pht to ſubmit to captain Hudſon 


propriety of ſtaying a little 
ger, in expectation of this mat - 
being cleared up, either by the 
Imiral's appearance off the Hook, 
at leaſt a meſſage from him de- 


nene 


7 our 1 uncertainty, I did 
t think it adviſable to let the 
ops go before I heard again from 
e admiral, with which he was ſo 
liging as to acquieſce. 

| immediately after this wrote 
zun to the admiral, informing 
m, that the expedition to the 
deſapeak only waited for his or- 
5; and earneſtly requeſting that 
would, withoat loſs of time, fa- 
dur me with his poſitive advice Te» 
Ning this very ſerious and inte · 
ſing ſubject; becauſe, as long as 
tad reaſon, from his information, 
 (uppoſe that part of the French 
et were gone to the Cheſapeak, 
could not think of riſquing ſuch 
corpe of troops — 2 convoy 
only two frigates, unleſs I was 
lured that he was in a fituation 
cover them. | 
Varch 11. Soon after this letter 
5 deſpatched, information arriv- 


from brigadier- general Arnold, 


— 
* 


n SS i. 
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aatory of his intentions, as, dur- 


en 
dated the Sth, that the Che ſapealæ 


was entirely clear of a French na- 


val force. By which, being per- 
ſuaded that the report of one hav- 
ing ſailed thither from Rhode- 
Ifland on the 27th alt. was not well 
founded, I did not hefitate a mo- 
ment to give it to captain Hudſon, 
as my opinion, that the expedition 
fhould ſail, without loſs of time, 
under the convoy the-admiral had 
allotted for it, ſuggeſting to him, 
at the ſame time, whether he had 
not better take with him all the 
1 ſhips now here, or which he 
might fall in with on his paſſage, 
I was alſo more ſtrongly confirmed 
in this opinion by a letter I recerv- 
ed from the admiral, dated the 8th, 
informing me, That in conſe- 
quence of undoubted intelligence, 
received at two o'clock that after- 
noon; that the French fleet and 
troops are evacuating Newport with 
the greateſt expedition, and that 
their deſtination is certainly for Vir 
ginia,” | 
March 14. This day a letter, 
dated the 11th at ſea, was brought 
ro me from the admiral by the Hal- 
lifax loop of war, captain Bowers, 
who fortunately fell in with him 
off Montack Point, the 10th curt. 
In addition to what the admiral 
ſays, captain Bowers informs me 
that the whole French fleet ſaile 
from Newport on the Sth inſtant. 
I am not without. hopes, that, as 
the admiral is clear of all incum- 
brante, notwithſtanding they had 
two days ſtart of him, he will-over- 
take them before they get the 
length of the Cheſapeak, ſhould 
that be really their deſtination. But 
ſhould the vice-admiral be ſo for- 
tunate as to overtake the French 
fleet before they reach the Cheſa- 
peak, I have every hope of his ſuc · 
| | - els, 


think, that his 
reached the banks of the Roanoke. 
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ceſs, which ſo fine a fleet, and the 


abilities of its commander can give 
me. — 5 * | 
From brigadier-general Arnold's 
letter to me, your lordſhip will per- 
ceive he is under no apprehenſions 
of any ſudden misfortune : and, 
with reſpect to the rebel troops 
marched to the ſouthward under 
Fayette, I have no doubt their pro- 
greſs (at leaſt by water) will be im- 
peded, if the officer commandin 


the king's ſhips in the Cheſapea 


has availed himſelf of the infor- 
mation I have ſent him; nor do I 
think they can arrive near our, poſts 
before the zoth at ſooneſt. The 
reinforcements under general Phil- 
lips, wait only for a wind to go to 
fea, I wiſh it could have been 
ſtronger, but I have not another 
tranſport left; thoſe ſent to Vir- 
ginia with general Arnold, xemain- 
ing ſtill there, I ſuppoſe for want 

of convoy to bring them back. 
The beſt information which my 
late letters from the ſouthward, and 
intelligence from the rebel country, 
enable me to give your lordſhip, 
reſpecting lord Cornwallis's ſitua- 
tion, is, that having forced the paſ- 
ſage of the Catawba, and diſperſed 
the militia who oppoſed him, his 
lordſhip had penetrated into North - 
Carolina as far as Hillſborough, 
driving before him the rebel gene- 
rals Green and Morgan, who fled 
towards Virginia with the utmoſt 
precipitation: and general Arncld's 
late deſpatches — me reaſon to 
ordſhip has even 


Windſor, April 26. 

' Yeſterday afternoon an inhuman 
affray happened at an ale-houſe in 
this town: a ſoldier drinking in 
company with two or three indif- 
ferent people, and the man of the- 
houſe refuling to draw him any 


more liquor, he took and ſhot ha 
dead, and with his bayonet in 
made at another. pęrſon, who fr 
tunately eſcaped through the wiz 
dow, and immediately went t th 
guard room in the caſtle, and gue 
information: when a, party cane 
down, the ſoldier had retired to hy 
apartment, reloaded his firelock, 
and on the appearance of the iu 
man to apprehend; him, ſhot hin 
dead. His comrade, on ſeeing thi, 
levelled and ſhot the delinquy 
dead on the ſpot. 


M AY. 
1, This day began to be ha 
at the Horſe — a court- mu 
tial, appointed to examine into the 


conduct of major Corbet, lieus 
nant-governor of the iſland of a- 


ey. 

- Yelterday was holden, at da 
College, the anniverſary meeting 
of the London clergy, when a las 
tin ſermon was preached in bt, A 
phage church, by their prefiden 
the Rev. James Waller, D. A. 
ter which the following gentlene 
2 elected Kg Dongle a 
uing : the Rev. John Douglas,V.v4 
—— 2 Whalley, LI. 
and William Romaine, M. A. deans; 
Thomas Weales, D. D.- Sante 
Carr, M.A. George Stinton, D.D 
and Henry Whitfield, D. D. alk 
ants. ö 


Extract of a Letter from lord Re 
don to lord George ermain, datt 
Camden, South Carolina, Mani 
23, 1781. 

My Loxp, 
Your lordſhip may probably es 
peR, that, as circumſtances hai 
allowed me the honour of wing 
to you, I ſhould not neglect © 
mention the Rate of affairs by 


ere fon 
cru 
Iterpr 
duble; 


tha 
lediate 
blade a 


7517. 


unc which lord Cornwallis has 
mmitted to my charge. Some 
ing but ill- ſupported efforts have 
en made by generals Sumpter and 
artin, to excite an inſurrection in 
is province, They have failed in 
ery attempt, and have been re- 
ned) routed by our detach- 
ents; but as every man in both 
cir corps is mounted (part being 
ned with ſwords, as cayalry, and 
art with firelocks) they quickly 
aſemble. The difficulty of get- 
g proper appointments inCharles- 
own, and = labour of tranfport- 
gg them through ſuch a diſtant 
d precarious communication, have 
vented my being able to eſta- 
iſh a cavalry ſufficiently numer- 
to cope of themſelves with the 
ce of either Sumpter or Martin. 
; the enemy have no baggage, 
r infantry can rarely get up to 
em, and can never force them to 
deciſive conteſt in a country pe- 
trable in every part. As yet, 
erefore, we have not been able 
cruſh theſe invaders. Their 
iterprizes, however, though very 
vubleſome, are not very |< ; 
d as their proſpects of ſupport 
ut now abandon them, I hope 
a this petty warfare may ſoon 
wire of itſelf. mage” 
16. A meſſenger arrived yeſter- 
yy morning, about fix o'clock, ex- 
res at the Admiralty, from the 
git hon. Mr. Eden, ſecretary to 
© lord lieutenant of Ireland, with 
e following diſagreeable advice, 
z. that the French ſquadron, con- 
ling of fix ſhips of the line, and 
"0 frigates, under the command 
Monſ. de la Motte Piquet, fell 
with the St. Euſtatia fleet, on 
e 2d inſt. to the weſtward of Scil- 
; that commodore Hotham, im- 
cciately on deſcrying the enemy, 
de a 1ignal for the fleet and con- 


e 
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voy to diſperſe; in conſequence of 
which, -eight of the merchantmen, 
and fortunately the whole of the 
king's ſhips, viz. the Vengeance, 
and Prince Edward men of war, 
Alcmena and Mars frigates, got 
ſafe into Beer-Haven; a ninth mer- 
chantman has fince arrived at Ply- 
mouth; but the remainder have fal- 
len into the enemy's hands. The 
captured ſpecie, to a very conſider- 
able amount, was fortunately on 
board the Vengeance man of war. 
St. Jamdb's, May 18. The follow 
ing intelligence was this day re- 
ceived from Bombay, dated Ja- 
nuary 11, 1781. 

That it having been reſolved to 
lay ſiege to Baſan, on the coaſt of 
Malabar, general Goddard, with 
the forces under his command, with 
great difficulty complered his march 
trom Surat, fo as to arrive before 
the place on the 13th of Novem- 
ber, where he was joined by rein- 
forcements and ftores from Bom- 
bay. The general finding it very 
ſtrong, and defended by a numer- 
ous garriſon, under the command 
of Viſagee Punt, determined ,to 
carry on his operations with regu- 
larity and precaution. On the 28th, 
in the morning, he had completed 
a battery of ſix guns and fix mor- 
tars, within 900 yards of the place, 
and, under cover of the fire, car- 
ried on his approaches to the ſpot 
where he erected the grand battery 
of nine twenty-four pounders, which 
was opened the gth' of December 
in the morning, within 500 yards 
of the wall ; beſides which, a bat- 
tery of 20 mortars, of different 
ſizes, was opened upon one of the 
flanks of the parapet. Theſe were 
ſerved with ſuch effect, that on the 
10th, in the morning, a practicable 
breach being nearly completed, a 
meſſage was ſent from the fort, of. 
fering 
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fering to ſurrender ; and, after ſome warof at leaſt $6 gund. 1 100 in 
demur on the part of the enemy, a copy of Sir James Wallace Sh vinc 
which obliged the general to re- rative to me of that great aj my k 
new the fire from the batteries, the rited action 

place ſurrendered the next day at Tranſaftions on board the Nn 
diſcretion. The garriſon marched an engagement between the iy Sign! 
out, and laid down their arms in 15th of May, 1781, rer 
front of the fort, being allowed vice admiral Darby's Leu iff ears. 
only to carry away their own pri- 19th. ads 
vate effects. It adds greatly to the On the 14th, being the locke 
ſatisfaction which this important ſhip from the van ſhuadron, att 
acquiſition gives, that the loſs we A. M. ſaw three fail fn the N. 
ſuſtained is very ſmall, one officer Made the ſignal, chaſed : fon 
only, lieut. Sir John James Gor- ter we ſaw a ſail in the E.. 
don, who, having been wounded, which we took to be a French! 
is ſince dead, and about 12 men of battle ſhip ;' chaſed, gainel 


4 


killed and wounded, of whom four her. At about half tel 1739 
only were Europeans. A conſider- night came along fide of her: 174" 
able quantity of ammunition was gave us her broadfide, we retury 1741 
found in the fort, 220 pieces of it ; «ſhe dropped aſtern; we w 1742 
cannon, and ten braſs mortars, of and raked her; we contintedt 174 
which 19 pieces of braſs cannon, action for near an hour, dun 1744 
ſeveral of a very large calibre, 128 ſome part of which we wer 174 
pieces of the iron ordnance, and all board one another; the cam 174 
the mortars, have been reported way our ſprit-ſail-yard, nd 
ſerviceable. anchor hooking her quarte! 


 Admiralty-Office, May 22, 1781. away the flukes of them, Al x 26, 
The following are extracts of time ſhe had ſo much the walt 01 
Letters received by Mr. Stephens, the action, that ſhe took the adr 


from vice-admiral Darby, comman- portunity of our heads being l « by 
der in chief of a ſquadron of his ferent ways to make all the (al rler 
majeſty's ſhips employed to the could to get away; we wore, plic 
weſtward, | chaſed her again: our mixet- 


Britannia, off Scilly, May 16, 1781. being entirely diſabled prevail re | 
I have only juſt time to acquaint our getting up with her befarti 
their lordſhips, that the Nonſuch, A. M. It being day-light, we 
which parted from us the evening diſtinguiſh one another plainly; 1 ore 
of the 13th, has joined us ſince appeared to be a French $0 gun 
dark, having fallen in that night in good order for battle, 
with a French man of war of 80 ome people on board us, \ eſct 
ans, ſuppoſed to be the Langue- pretend to — ſay ſhe 6 
oc. She had 27 men killed, and Languedoc. At five we begat! 
50 or 60 wounded, and is much action again, and continued nl 
thattered. paſt fix, when finding our ® 
Britanaia, to the æogſlæuard of the much diſabled, che fore-yard al 
Start, May 9, 1781. ing down, all the maſts, yards, (ul 
I mentioned in my Letter of the and rigging, much hurt, gov NR. 
i6th curt. the Nonſach's having mounted; the wreck of theſe, * 
fallen in alone with a French ſhip of dead and wounded men _ 


*, I thought it proper to haul 
wind, in order to clear it. The 
ny kept on her courſe for Breſt. 

Nur loſs in men is 26 killed, and 
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25, The following is an exact 
account of the annual ſupply of 
ſugar, which has been refined or 
conſumed raw, in England, for the 


- wounded “. TT laſt fifty years, diſtinguiſhing each 
þ Signed) J. WALLACE, year: 0 
14 h © IM 
＋ ears, Ct. Vears. Ct. Years. Ct. 

131 722,445 1748 866,142 | 1765 1,074,467 _. 
ky 142 700,940 1749 $05,313 1766 1,372,480 
. 133 $899,510 1750 807,71 | 1767 1,313,347 
\ 144 650, 747 1751 782,167 1768 1,382,929 
nr 333.740 1752 789,389 1769 1,282,935 
, 136 819,022 1753 338,371 | 1770 1,577,071 
| 1737 $10,121 1754 816, 304 1771 .1,254,926 
1738 814,815 1755 1,072,305 17992 1,569,826 
1 1739 887,924 1756 $32,994 | 1773 2,571,569 
| 1749 639,803 1757 1,138,423 1774 1,777,414 
I 1741 $817,674 1758 9144707 1775 1,640,698 \ 
x 1742 681,179 1759 1,030,C 1776 1,478,140 | 
' 1743 #744,008 1760 1,202,614 1777 1,207,097 \ 
Uh 1744 666,213 1761 1,128,013 1778 1,324, 140 \ 
1 1745 472,052 1762 1, 120, 821 1779 1,378,337 
a 1746 642,523 1963 1,350,456 1780 1,221,795 

1747 $56,523 1764 1,246,890 


5 brought with him two Spaniſh 
rſes, as a preſent from his Ca- 
olic to his Britannic majeſty. 

30. On Monday laſt, a dreadful 
te broke out at Great Harwood, 
Buckinghamſhire, which ſpread 
th ſuch rapidity that in little 
bore than half an hour, 60 houſes 
ere all in flames together. The 
iireſs of the inhabitants is beyond 
ſcription deplorable. Another 
re happened the ſame night at 


» 


\ am. 4 And 


—_ — * _—— 


Among the former are no officers ; 
. among the latter are, Mr. Spry iſt, 
r. Falconer zd, Mr. Market 4th lieu- 
cnants, Mr. Williams, acting lieutenant; 
ng maſter; Mr, Hotham, boat- 


adrid, arrived in London, and 


Ramſberry, in Hants, which did 
conſiderable damage. 

31. The three general officers, 
appointed to enquire into the con- 
duct of governor Morris, on the lofs _ 
of the iſland of St. Vincent, have 
made their report, that the gover- 
nor's conduct was not only irre- 
proachable, but meritorious. 


J UN x. 


3. Yeſterday the ſeſſions ended 
at the Old Bailey, when ſentence 
was paſſed on fourteen capital con- 

vitts, . 

Copy of the ſentence of a general court- 
martial upon the trial of lieutenant- 
governor Corbet', June 2. 
The court having duly confider- 

ed and weighed the evidence given 

in ſupport of the charge againſt the 
I | 115% --*-* ""DIHoney, 


mmm mn 
. 3 12 2 
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ference to the lower roads, lea 


1 


priſoner, lieutenant governor Moſes 
Corbett, with that produced by 
kim in his defence, are of opinion, 
that he, the ſaid Moſes Corbett, is 
guilty of the whole charge exhihit- 
ed againſt him; and doth adjuttge, 
that he be therefore ſuperſeded in 
his commiſſion, of lieutenant-go- 
vernor of the iſland of Jerſey.” 
Whitehall, June 4, 1781, 
This morning captain Broderick, 
aide du camp to lieutenant-general 
Cornwallis, arrived from Charles- 
Town, South- Carolina, with deſ- 
patches from his lordſhip, and lieu- 
tenant-colonel Balfour, to the right 
honourable lord George Germain, 
one of his majeſty's principal ſecre- 
taries of ſtate, of which the follow- 
ing are copies and extracts: 
Guilford, March 17, 1781. 
My Lord, 
Having occaſion to deſpatch. my 
aide du camp, captain Broderick, 
with the particulars of the action 


of the 15th, in compliance with 


general directions from Sir Henry 
Clinton, I ſhall embrace the op- 
portunity to give your lordſhip an 
account of the operations of the 
troops under my command, previ- 
oufly to that event, and of thoſe 


| ſubſequent, until the departure of 


captain Broderick, 

My plan for the winter's campaign 
was to penetrate into North-Caro- 
lina, leaving South-Carolina in ſe- 

urity againſt any probable attack 
— abſence. | 

Lord Rawdon, with a conſider- 
able' body of troops, had charge of 
the defenfive, and I proceeded 
about the middle of January upon 
the offenſive operations. 1 decided 
to march up the upper, in * 

| ans 
into North-Carolina, becauſe fords 
being frequent above the forks of 
the river, my paſſage there could 


„ 


general Greene, and Virginia, uf 


The unfortunate affair of the 


(Jus 
not eaſily be obſtruQed ; and gui 
ral Greene having taken, pot @ 
the Pedee, and there being fy 
fords in any of the great riveng 
this country below their forks, & 
— in the winter, I 

ended being much delayed, im 
entirely prevented from penetraj 
by the latter route. I wa th 
more induced to prefer this w 
as I hoped in my way to be able y 
deſtroy or drive out of South-Cap. 
lina the corps of the enemy cn, 
manded by general Morgan, vd 
threatened our valuable diſtri q 
Ninety-ſix; and I likewiſe bopel 
by rapid marches to be betyee 


by that means foree him to fight 
without receiving any reinſorcenen 
from that province, or, failing d 
that, to oblige him to quit Nor- 
Carolina with precipitation, ul 
thereby encourage our friends t 
make good their promiſes of 2 f 
neral riſing to aſſiſt me in reel 

liſhing his majeſty's government. 


17th of January was & very uner- 
Qed and ſevere blow: bogen, 
— thoroughly ſenſibie that de 
fenſive meaſures would be cerun 
ruin to the affairs of Britain in the 
fouthern colonies, thig event di 
not deter me from proſecuting tht 
original plan, pO Ie 
That general Greene might be 
uncertain of my intended route 
long as poſſible, I had left genenl 
Leſlie at Campden, until I u 
ready to move from Wyant 
borough, and he was now within! 
march of me. I employed the 10 
in forming a junction with din, 
and in collecting the remain; 
lieutenaut colonel Tarleton's corps; 
after which great exertion wet 
made by part of the army, witho% 
baggage, to re-take our pon 


p81.) 


id to intercept general Morgan's 
rs, on its retreat to the Cataw- 
but the _— of their move- 
ents, and the ſwelling of the 
umberleſs creeks in our way, ren- 
ered all our efforts fruitleſs, I 
berefore aſſembled the army on the 
«th at Ramſoure's Mill, on the 
auth fork of the Catawba ; and as 
he loſs of my light troops could 
ot be remedied by the activity of 
he whole corps, I employed a halt 
{two days in collecting ſome flour, 
d in deſtroying ſuperfluous bag- 
ave, and all my waggons, except 
hoſe laden with hoſpital ſtores, 
lt, and ammunition, and four 
eſerred empty in readineſs for ſick 
r wounded, In, this meaſure, 
hough at the expence of a great 
leal of the officers baggage, and of 
p|! proſpect in future of rum, and 
ven a regular ſupply of proviſions 
o the ſoldiers, I muſt, in juſtice td 
tix army, ſay, that there was the 
wolt general and chearful acquieſ- 
cence, 

in the mean time, the rains had 
rendered the North Catawba im- 
palable, and general Morgan's 
corps, the militia of the rebellious 
counties of Rowan and Mecklen- 
burgh under general Davidſon, or 
ine gang of plunderers uſually un- 
cer the command of general Sump- 
ter, not then recovered from his 
ounds, had occupied all the fords 
'n the ſpace of more than forty 
miles upwards from the fork. 1 
'pproached the river during its 
right, by ſhort marches, ſo as to 
vive the enemy equal apprehenſions 
tor ſeveral fords; and, after hav- 
ng procured the beſt information 
in my power, I reſolved to attempt 
the paſſage at a private ford (then 
!ghtly guarded) near 'M*Cowan's 
2:9, on the morning of the 1& of 
February, a 


rr r e £# 
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(63) 
Lieutenant-colonel Webſter was 
detached with part of the army, 
and all the baggage, to Beatie's 
Ford, fix miles above M*Cowan's, 
where general Davidſon was ſup- 
poſed to be poſted with 500 militia, 
and was directed to make every 
poſſible demonſtration, by cannon- 
ading and otherwiſe, of an in- 
tention to force a paſſage there; 
and I marched at one in the morn- 
ing, with the brigade of guards, 
regiment of Boſe, 23d regiment, 
two hundred cavalry, and two three- 
. to the ford fixed upon 
r the real attempt. The N 
being very dark and rainy, an 
part of our way through a wood, 
where there was no road, one of 
the three-pounders, in front of the 
23d regiment and the cavalry, over- 
ſet in a ſwamp, and occaſioned 
thoſe corps to loſe their line of 
march; and ſome of the artillery 
men belonging to the other gun 
(one of whom had the match) hav- 
ing ſtopped to aſſiſt, were likewiſe 
left behind. The head of the co- 
lumn, in the mean while, arrived 
at the bank of the river, and day 
began to break. I could make ng 
uſe of the gun that was up, and it 
was evident, from the number of 
fires on the other ſide, that the op- 
poſition would be greater than I 
had expected. However, as I 
knew that the rain then falling 
would ſoon render the river again 
impaſſable, and I had received in- 
formation the evening before, that 
general Greene had arrived in ge- 
neral Morgan's camp, and that his 
army was marching after him with 
the greateſt expedition, I deter- 
mined not to deſiſt from the at- 
tempt ; and therefore, full of confi- 
dence in the zeal and gallantry of 
brigadier general O' Hara, and of 
the brigade of guards under his 
Com- 
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command, I ordered them to march 
on; but, to prevent confuſion, not 
to ſire, until they gained the oppo- 

— juſtifi- 
ed my high opinion of them; for a 
conſtant fire from the enemy, in a 
ford upwards of five hundred yards 
wide, in many places up to their 
middle, with a rocky bottom and 
ftrong current, made no impreſſion 
on their cool and determined va- 
lour, nor checked their paſſage. 
The light infantry, landing firſt, 
immediately formed, and, in a few 
minutes, killed or diſperſed every 
thing that appeared before them, 
the reſt of the troops forming and 
advancing in ſueceſſion. We now 
learned that we had been oppoſed 
by about zoo militia, that had 
taken poſt there, only the evening 
before, under the command of ge- 
neral Davidſon. Their general, 


and twoor three other officers, were 
— the killed; the number of 


wounded was uncertain, and a few 
were taken priſoners. On our ſide 
heutenant-colonel Hall and three 
men were killed, and thirty-ſix 
wounded, all of the light infantry 
and grenadiers of the guards. By 
this time the rear of the column had 
Joined, and the whole having paſſ- 
ed with the greateſt deſpatch, I 
detached lieutenant-colonel Tarle- 
ton, with the cavalry and 23d re- 
giment, to purſue the routed mili- 
tia: a few were ſoon killed or taken, 
and heutenant-colonel Tarleton 
having learned that 3 or 400 of the 
neighbouring militia were to aſ- 
ſemble that day at Tarrank's houſe, 
about ten miles from the ford, leav- 
ing his infantry, he went on with 
the cavalry, and finding the militia 
as expected, he, with excellent 
conduct and great ſpirit, attacked 
them inſtantly and totally routed 
them, with little loſs on his ſide, 
- 2 . 
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and on their's between 40 a; 
killed, wounded, or priſaa 
This ſtroke, with our F 
the ford, ſo 'effeRyally diſpriu 
the militia, that we met with » 
farther 2 on our march 
the Vadkin, through one f 
moſt rebellious tracts in Ameriq, 
During this time, the rebels ky 
ing quitted Reattie's Ford, h 
tenant-colonel Webſter was pi ö 
his detachment and the bagging 
the army: this had become tedoy 
and difficult by the continuance 
the rain and the ſwelling of t 
river; but all joined us ſcon af 
dark, about ſix miles from Beate) 
Ford. The other fords were lie 
wiſe abandoned by the enemy. 
greateſt part of the militia dilpet 
ed; and general Morgan wit ly 
corps, marched all that afternom, 


and the following night towa 


Saliſbury. We purſued next now 
ing, in hopes to intercept hin h. 
tween the rivers, and after {ing 
gling with many difficulties, ankuy 
rom ſwelled creeks and bad roads 
the guards came up with his ra 
in the evening of the 3d, routedit 
and took a few waggons, at tis 
trading fort of the Yadkin. It 
had paſſed the body of his infanty 
in flats, and his cavalry aud vp 


gons by the ford, during tiiat d 


and the preceding night; bot 2 
the time of our arrival the 
were ſecured on the other fide, ad 
the ford had become impalladl 
The river continuing to 7ile, 
the weather appearing unſerles, 
determined to march to the upper 
fords, after procuring a {mall lup 
ply of proviſions at Saliſbury. Tu 
and the height of the creeks in 08 
way, detained me two days; ® 
in that time Morgan having qui 
the banks of the river, I had . 


formation from our friends, . 


cro 


ſed in canoes, that general 
ene's army was marching with 

utmoſt deſpatch to form a 
"tion with him at Guildford. 
ot having had time to collect the 
orth- Carolina militia, and hav- 


Irginia, I concluded that he would 
) every thing in his power to 
nid an action on the ſouth fide of 
e Dan; and it being my intereſt 
force him to fight, I made great 
edition, and got between him 
{ the upper fords; and being 
ured that the lower fords are ſel- 
m prafticable in winter, and 
t he could not collect many flats 
any of the ferries, I was in great 
pes that he would not eſcape me 
Ithout receiving a blow. oy 

Nothing could exceed the pa- 
nce and alacrity of the officers 
d ſoldiers under every ſpecies of 
rdſhip and fatigue, , in endea- 
during to overtake him; but our 
. upon this occaſion was 
eedingly defective, which with 
avy rains, bad roads, and the 
lage of many deep creeks, and 
ages deſtroyed by the enemy's 
pit troops, rendered all our ex- 
ons vain : for upon our arrival 
boyd's Ferry, on the 15th, we 
ned that his rear-guard had got 
er the night before, his baggage 
d main body having paſſed the 
eceding day, at that and a neigh- 
g ferry, where more flats had been 
leted than had been repreſented 
d me as poſſible. My force being 
| ſuited to enter by that quarter 
powerful a province as Virginia, 
kd North Carolina being in the 
molt confuſion, after giving the 
dops a halt of one day, I pro- 
eeded by eaſy marches to Hillſbo- 
agb, where I erected the King's 
dard, and invited, by proclama- 
N = loyal ſubjects to repair to 

781. 
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> received no reinforcement from 
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it, and to ſtand forth and take an 
active part in aſſiſting me to reſtore 
order and conſtitutional govern+ 


ment. As a conſiderable body of | 


friends were ſaid to reſide between 
the Haw and Deep Rivers, I de- 
tached lieutenant=colonel Tarleton 
on the 23d, with the cavalry and a 
ſmall body of infantry, to prevent 
their being interrupted in afſems 
bling. Unluckily a detachment of 
the rebel light troops had croſſed 
the ſame day, and by accident fell 
in with about 200 of our friends, 
under colonel Pyle on their way to 


Hillſborough, who, miſtaking the 
rebels for lieutenant-colonel Tarle- 


ton's corps, allowed themſelves to 
be' ſurrounded, and a number of 
them were moſt inhumanly butch- 
ered, when begging for quarter, 
without making the leaſt refiſtance, 
The ſame day I had certain intelli- 
nce that Greene, having been re- 
inforced, had croſſed the Dan, 
which rendering it imprudent to 
ſeparate my corps, occaſioned the 
recall of lieutenant colonel Tarle- 
ton's detachment ; and forage and 
rovifions being ſcarce in the neigh- 
urhood of Hillſborough, as well 
as the poſition too diſtant (upon 
the approach of the rebel army) 
for the protection of the body of 
our friends, I judged it expedient 
to croſs the Haw, and encamped 
near Allemance Creek, detachin 
lieutenant-colonel Tarleton, wit 
the cavalry, light company of the 
guards, and 150 men'of leutenant- 
colonel Weblier's brigade, a few 
miles from me-on the road to Deep 
River, more effectually to cover the 
country, - 

General Greene's light troops 
ſoon made their appearance; and 
on the 2d apatrole having reported, 
that they had ſeen both cavalry and 
infantry near to bis poſt; I directed 

(E) lieutenant- 
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lieutenant-colonel Tarleton to move 
forward, with proper precautions, 
and endeavour to diſcover the de- 
ſigns of the enemy. He had not 
advanced far when he fell in with 
a conſiderable corps, which he im- 
mediately attacked and routed ; but 
being ignorant of their force, and 
whether they were ſupported, with 
great prudence deſiſted from the 
purſuit : he ſoon learned from pri- 
{oners, that thoſe he had beat were 
Lee's legion, 3 or 400 Back Moun- 
tain men under colonel Preſton, 
with a number of militia; and 
that general Greene, with part of 
his army, was not far diſtant. {Our 
ſituation for the former few days 
had been amongſt timid friends, 


and joining to. inveterate rebels: 


between them, I had been totally 
deſtitute of information, which loſt 
me a very favourable opportunity 


of attacking the rebel army. Gen. 
Greene fell back to Thompſon's 


Houſe, near Boyd's Ford, on the 
Reedy Fork; but his light troops 


and the militia till remained near 


us, and as I was informed that they 
were poſted careleſsly at ſeparate 
plantations, for the convenience of 
ſubſiſting, I marched on the 6th.tb 
drive them in, and to attack gene- 
ral Greene, if an opportuinty offer- 
ed. I ſucceeded completely in the 
firſt, and at Weizell's Mill on the 


Reedy Fork, where they made a 


fland, the Back Mountain men, 
and ſome Virginia militia, ſuffer- 
ed conſiderably, with httle loſs on 
our ſide ; but a timely and preci- 
pitate retreat over the Haw pre- 
vented the latter. I knew that the 
Virginia reinforcements were upon 
their march, and it was apparent 
that the enemy would, if poſſible, 
avoid riſquing an action before 
their arrival. | 


The neighbourhood of the fords 


of the Dan in their rear, aud 
extreme difficulty of ſubſiſting 
troops in that exhauſted county 
putting it out of my poyer h 
force them; my reſolution dN 
give our friends time to join w, 

y covering their country as ef, 
tually as poſſible, conſiſtently wig 
the ſubſiſtence of the troops, fl 
rn the communicttigg 
with our ſhipping in Cape Þe 
River, which I ſaw it would fox 
become indiſpenſably neceſay u 
open, on account of the ſuffering 
of the army, from the want of 


| aft 
ſupplies of every kind. At oi: 
fame time I was determined i nigh 
fight the rebel army, if it x t da 
roached me; being convinced du es fr 
it would be impoſſible to ſucceed il ſuade 
that great objectof our arduous ta und 
paign, the calling forth the nune ing 
rous loyaliſts of North Carolin gith 
whilſt a doubt remained on de ned 
minds of the ſuperiority of a amen 
arms. With theſe views I hat ry, 
moved to the Quaker Meeting, & 
Houſe, in the Forks of Deep Mott 
ver, on the 13th, and on the 1g] mor 
I received the information, whid ener 
occahoned the movements t! ir er 
Soph on the action at Guildford les fro 
f which I ſhall give your lord d, 
an account in a ſeparate letter. lonel 
I have the honout to be, &. WW: of 
(Signed) CORNWALLI e's le 
Guildford, March 17, :, a 
My Lord, ta 

I have the ſatisfaction to info. + 
your lordſhip, that his mae con! 
troops under my comtinand obtain reb 
a ſignal victory on the 15th inan und, 
over the rebel army, commanded n th, 


general Greene. ders t 
In purſuance of my intende 
plan, communicated to your 10 
ſhip in my diſpatch No. 7, If 
encamped on the 13th inſtant, er o- 


de Quaker Meeting, _— 
4 1 | 6 
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of Deep River. On the 14th in their deſcription of the ground. 
eired information that general Immediately between the head of 
ler, with a body of North Ca- the column, and the enemy's line, 
ina militia, and the expected re- was a conſiderable plantation, one 
cements from Virginia, ſaid large field of which was on the left 
confiſt of a Virginia ſtare regi- of the road, and two others, with 
it, 2 corps of Virginia eigh- a wood of about 200 yards broad 
n months men, 3,000 Virginia between them, on our right of it; 
tia, and recruits for the Mary- beyond theſe fields, the wood con- 
4 line, had joined general tinued for ſeveral miles to our 
ne; and that the whole army, right. The wood beyond the plan- 
ich was reported to amount to 9g tation in our front, in the ſkirt of 
10,000 men, was marching to which the enemy's firſt line was 
ack the Britiſh troops. During formed, was about a mile in depth, 
afternoon, intelligence was the road then leading into an ex- 
pupht, which was confirmed in tenſive ſpace of cleared ground, 
night, that he had advanced about Guildford Court Houle. The 
t day to Guildford, about 12 woods on our right and left were re- 
es from our camp. Being now ported to be impracticable for 
ſuaded that he had reſolved to cannon: but, as that on our right 
aud an engagement, after de- appeared to be moſt open, I reſolv- 
ing lieutenant-colonel Hamil. ed to attack the left wing of the 
 vith our waggons and baggage, enemy, and whilſt my diſpoſition 
ported by his own regiment, a de- was making for that purpoſe, I or- 
hment of 100 infantry, and 20 dered lieutenant-colonel Macleod, 
ty, towards Bell's Mill on to bring forward the guns, and 
p River, I marched with the cannonade their centre. The at- 
t of the corps at day break, on tack was directed to be made in the 
moraing of the 15th, to meet following order : 
enemy, or to attack them in On the right, the regiment of 
ir encampment. About four Boſe, end the 71ſt regiment, led 
(es from Guildford our advanced by  major-general Leſlie, and ſup- 
rd, commanded by lieutenant- ported by the iſt battalion of 
lone] Tarleton, fell in with a guards; on their left the 23d and 
p of the enemy conſiſting of 33d regiments, led by lieutenant- 
*5 legion, ſome Back Mountain colonel Webſter, and ſupported by 
1, and Virginia militia, which the grenadiers and 2d battalion of 
atzcked with his uſual: good guards, commanded by brigadier- 
duct and ſpirit, and defeated: general O'Hara; the Yagers and 
continuing our march we found light infantry of the guards- res 
rebel army poſted on riſing mained in the wood on the left of 
und, about a mile and a half the guns; and the cavalry iu the 
In the Court Houſe. © The pri- road, ready to act as circumſtances 
ers taken by lientenant-colonel might require. Our preparations 
wleton, having been ſeveral days being made, the action began about 
the advanced corps, could half an hour paſt one in the after- 
eme no account of the enemy's noon ; major-general Leſlie, after 
«or poſition, and the country being obliged, by the great extent 
pie were extremely inaccurate of the enemy's line, to bring up 
(E 2) - 4 the 
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the 1ſt battalion of guards to the 
right of the regiment of Boſe, 


ſoon defeated every thing before 


him; lieutenant-colonel Webſter 
having joined the left of major-ge- 
neral Leſlie's diviſion, was no leſs 
ſucceſsful in his front, when, on 
finding, that the left of the 33d 
was ex poſed to a heavy fire from the 
right wing of the enemy, he chang- 
ed his front to the left, and being 
ſupported by the Yagers and hght 
intantry of the guards, attacked 
and routed it; the grenadiers and 
2d battalion of guards moving for- 
ward to occupy the ground left 
vacant by the movement of lieute- 
nant colonel Webſter. 14 f 
All the infantry being now in the 
line, lieutenant-colonel Tarleton 
had directions to keep his cavalry 
compact, and not to charge without 
poſiti ve orders, except to protect 
any of the corps from the moſt 
evident danger of being defeated. 
The exceflive thickneſs of the 
woods rendered our bayonets of 
little uſe, and enabled the broken 
enemy to make frequent ſtands, 
with an irregular fire, which occa- 
ſioned ſome loſs, and to ſeveral of 
the corps great delay ; particularly 
on our right, where the firſt bat- 
talion of guards and regiment of 
Boſe were warmly engaged in front, 


flank, and rear, with ſome of the 


enemy that had been routed on the 
firſt attack, and with part of the 
extremity of their left wing, which 
by the cloſeneſs of the wood had 
been paſſed unbroken. The 71ſt 
regiment and grenadiers, and 2d 


' battalions of guards, not knowing 


what. was paſling on their right, 
and hearing the fire advance on 


their left, continued to move for- 


ward, the artillery keeping pace 
with them on the road, followed 
by the cavalry, The ad battalion 


(ly 


of the guards firſt gained the dy 
round near Guildford Cm 
uſe, and found-a corps of (Us 
tinental infantry, much ſupero h 
number, formed in the opes i 
on the left of the road. Glow 
with impatience to ſigualize 
ſelves, they inſtantly attacked 
defeated them, taking two wy 
pounders, but, purſuing int 
wood with too much ardour, 
thrown into confufion by a he 
fire, and immediately c 11 
driven back into the field, bya 
lonel Waſhington's dragoons, n 
the loſs of the fix-pounder th 
had taken. The enemy's e 
ry was ſoon repulſed by a well4 
rected fire from two three-poy 
ers juſt brought up by lieutew 
Macleod ; and by the appenn 
of the grenadiers of the 
of the 7 iſt 3 which, han 
been impeded by 1 ine 
were now _— out of the wo 
on the right of the guards, oppuli 
to the Court-Houſe, By the ip 
ed exertions of brigadier-genet 
O'Hara, though wounded, the1 
battalion of guards was ſoon 
and, being ſupported by the grew 
diers, returned to the charge 
the greateſt alacrity. The 236" 
giment arriving at that infant i 
our left, and leutengnt-coon 
Tarleton having advanced ml 
part of the cavalry, the enell 
were ſoon put to flight, and 
two fix-pounders once more * 
into our hands; two ammiam 
waggons, and two other ſu. pon 
ers, being all the artillery the)! 
in the field, were Iikewiſe takt 
About this time the 33d reg 
and light infantry of the guar 
after overcoming many diffculnt 
completely routed the corps, ** 
was oppoſed to them, and pa 


end to the action in this dun 


be 23d and 71ſt regiments, with 
rt of the cavalry, were ordered 
purſue ; the remainder of the 
alry was detached with lieu- 
.2nt-colonel Tarleton to our 
he, where a heavy fire ſtill con- 
ed, and where his appearance 
d ſpirited attack contributed 
ch to a ſpeedy termination of 

ation, The militia, with 
ich our right had been engaged, 
perſed in the woods; the con- 
entals went off by the Reedy 
tk, beyond which it was not 
my power to follow them, as 
ir cavalry had ſuffered but little. 
r troops were exceſſively fa- 
ed, by an action which laſted 
hour and a half; and our nu- 
rous wounded, diſperſed over 
extenſive ſpace of country, re- 
red immediate attention. The 
fe of our wounded, and the total 
nt of proviſions in an exhauſted 
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me to follow the blow next day. 


{to the jron-works on Trouble- 
ne Creek, 18 miles from the 
ld of battle. 

* From our own obſervation, 
(the beſt accounts we could pro- 
re, we me: doubt but the 
ngth of the enemy exceeded 
en thouſand men ; their militia 
mpoſed their line, with parties 
fanced to the rails of the fields 
their front ; the continentals 
e poſted obliquely in the rear 
err right wing. Their cannon 
on us whilſt we were forming, 


Ntinentals before the attack. 

ave the honour to incloſe 
* lo:dſhip the liſt of our killed 
vounded, Captain Schutz's 
and is ſuppoſed to be mortal; 
t the ſurgeons aſſure me, that 
I of the other officers are in 
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try, made it equally impoſſible _ 


be enemy did not ſtop until they 


dn the center of the line of mili- 
| but were withdrawn to the 


(69) 


danger, and that a great number 


of the men will ſoon recover, I 
cannot aſcertain the loſs of the 
enemy, but it muſt. have been con- 
ſiderable; between two or three 
hundred dead were left upon the 


field; many of their wounded that 


were able to move, whilſt we were 
employed in the care of our own, 
eſcaped, and followed the routed 
enemy; and our cattle-drivers 
and foraging parties have reported 
to me, that the houſes in a circle 
of ſix or eight miles round us are 
full of others ; thoſe that remained, 
we have taken the beſt care of, in 
our power. We took few priſon- 
ers, owing to the exceſſive thickneſs 
of the woad facilitating their eſ- 
cape, and every man of our army 
being repeatedly wanted for ac- 
tion. 
© The conduct and actions of 
the officers and ſoldiers that com- 
oſe this little army, will do more 
uſtice to their merit, than I can 
y words. Their perſevering in- 
trepidity in action, their invincible 
patience in the hardſhips and fa- 
tigues of a march of above ſix 
hundred miles, in which they have 
forded ſeveral large rivers and num- 
berleſs creeks, many of which 
would be reckoned large rivers in 
any other country in the world, 


without tents or covering againſt 
the climate, and often without pro- 


viſions, will ſufficiently manifeſt 
their ardent zeal for the honour 
and intereſts of their ſovereign and 
their country, | 

This part of the country is ſo 
totally deſtitute of ſubſiſtence, that 
forage is not nearer than nine miles, 


and the ſoldiers have been two days 


without bread ; I ſhall therefore 
leave about ſeventy of the worſt of the 
wounded caſes at the New Garden 
Quaker Meeting Houle, with pro- 
er aſſiſtance, and move the re 
(E 3) mainder 
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(70) I. N. e 
mainder with the army, to-morrow 
morning, to Bell's mill. I hope 
our friends will heartily take an 
active part with us, to which I 
ſhall continue to encourage them, 
ſtill approaching our ſhipping by 
eaſy marches, that we may procure 
the neceſſary ſupplies for farther 
operations, and lodge our ſick and 
wounded, where proper attention 
can be paid to them. | 

This deſpatch will be delivered 
to your apy by my Aid de 
Camp, captain Brodrick, who is a 
very promiſing officer, and whom I 
beg leave to recommend to your 
lordſhip's countenance and favor. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
| CORNWALLIS. 

Return of the killed and wounded. 

on the march through North 
Carolina, in the various actions 

preceding the battle of Guild- 

ford. | | 
1 lieutenant-colonel], 11 rank and 
file, killed ; 1 captain, 1 lieutenant, 
7 ſerjeants, 79 rank and file wound- 
ed. 
Officers names killed and wounded. 
Brigade of guards. Lieutenant- 

colonel Hall, killed. 
23d regiment. Lieutenant Chap- 

man wounded, | 


334ditto. Capt. Ingram, wounded. 


Return of the killed, wounded, and 


miſſing of the troops under the 
command of Lieutenant-general 
Earl Cornwallis, in the action at 
Guildford, March 15, 1781. 

1 lieutenant-colonel, 2 lieutenants, 

* 2 enſigns, 13 ſerjeants, 75 rank 
and file killed; 2 brigadier- 
generals, 2 leutenant-colonels, 
9 Captains, 4 lieutenants, 5. en- 
figns, 2 ſtaff officers, 15 ſerjeants, 
5 drummers, 369 rank and file, 


_ "wounded ; 1 ſerjeant, 25 rank 


and file, miſling. 
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Officers names killed and wound 
Royal artillery, Lieutenant Of 
ra, killed, 


Brigade of guards, | Honounkh 


lieutenant-colonel Stuart, kill 


brigadier-generals O'Hara u 


Howard, and captain Swanm 
wounded ; captains Schutz, My 
nard, and Goodricke, wounds 
and fince dead; captains l 
Dunglaſs and Maitland, enjy 
Stuart and adjutant Colquicy 
wounded. 
23d foot. Second lieutenant | 
binſon, killed; captain bet 
wounded. | 
33d foot. Enſign Talbot, kill 
lieutenant-colonel Webſlr (iu 
dead); lieutenants Salvin, Vn 
yard, enſigns Kelly, Gore, 
ughes, and adjutant Fu 
wounded, ' 
71ſt foot. Enſign Grant, killed, 
Regiment of Boſe. Captains W 
mouſky (ſince dead), Fiche 
brodt, lieutenants Schwener u 
- Gaiſe, enfign De Trott (i 
dead) wounded. 
Britiſh legion. Lieutenant-cola 
Tarleton wounded. EF 
J. DESPARD, Dep. Adj. 6 
Wilmington, April 17, 15 
Return of the ordnance, amaul 
tion, and arms taken at the! 
tle of Guildford, March! 
1781. 
Brass OrDNaxct. | 
Mounted on travelling carilag 
with limbers and boxes complet 
Four fix poundeis. 
Shot. Round fixedwith powde!,! 
' fix pounders. Caſe fixed v 
ditto, 50 fix pounders, 24D 
nition waggons, 1 300 ſtand 
arms diſtributed among * 
militia, and deſtroyed in the it 
J. MACLEOD, heutenant,* 


. if! 
commanding officer of * 
4 
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tract of a letter from Farl Corn- 
wallis, to Lord George Germain, 
ind IVilmington, April 18, 1781. 


[marched from Guildford on the 
orning of the 18th of March, 
1 next day arrived at Bell's Mill, 
there J gave the troops two days 
|, and procured a ſmall ſupply 
f proviſions, From thence I pro- 
eeded ſlowly towards Croſs Creek, 
tending to the convenience of 
ubſitence, and the movement of 
ur wounded, | 
From all my information, I in- 
ended to have halted at Croſs 
reek, as a proper place to refreſh 
nd refit the troops; and I was 
nuch diſappointed, on my arrival 
ere, to find it totally impoſſible. 
oriſions were ſcarce, not four 
lays forage within twenty miles, 
nd to us the navigation of the 
ape Fear River to Wilmington 
mpraticable ; for the diſtance by 
ater is upwards of 100 miles: 
under theſe circumſtances, I was 
Miged to continue my march to 
Mis place, in the neighbourhood 
of which I arrived on the 7th inſt. 
| Thave been buſy fince my arrival 
in diſpoſing of our ſick and wound- 
ec, and in procuring the neceſſary 


lupplies, to put the troops in a pro- 


per ſlate to take the field, 
Captain Schutz died a few days 
iter the action, as we expected; 
but | am ſorry to inform your lord- 
Ap, that, notwithſtanding the 
iattering appearances, and the aſ- 


urances of the ſurgeons, colonel 


"coller. (whoſe loſs is ſeverely 
it by me and the whole army). 
ciptain Maynard of the guards, 
Gta Wilmouſky and enfign De 
Trott of the regiment of Boſe, are 
ance dead. 
* act of a letter from lieutenant- 
ts.onel Balfour to lord George Ger- 


main, dated Charles-T own, May 
I, 1781. | 


My Lord, = 5 


By lord Cornwallis's de ſpatehes, 
which are herewith tranſmitted, 
your lordſhip will be informed, 
that after the action at Guildford, 
general Greene, being obliged to' 
retreat from before the king's army, 
turned his views towards this pro- 
vince, as the more vulnerable point, 
in the abſence of lord Cornwallis, 

With this idea, on the 19th ul- 
timo he came before Camden, hav- 
ing with him near 1500 continen- 
tal, and feveral corps of militia z 
lord Rawdon having charge of that 
poſt, and about 800 Britith and Pro- 
vincial troops to ſuſtain it, 

For ſome days general Greene 
kept varying his poſition, waiting, 
as is ſuppoſed, to be reinforced by 
the corps under brigadier Marrian 
and colonel Lee, which were on 
their way, being ordered to join 
him. | 

Judging it neceſſary to ſtrike a 


blow before this junction could rake 


place, and learning that genera! 
Greene had detached to bring up his 
baggage and proviſions, lord Raw- 
don, with the moſt marked deciſion, 
on the morning of the 25th, march- 
ed with the greater part of his force 
to meet him, and about ten o' clock 
attacked the rebels in their camp at 
Hobkirk's with that ſpirit, which 
prevailing over ſuperior numbers, 


and an obſtinate reſiſtance, compel- 


led them to to give way; and the 
purſuit was continued for three 
miles. To accident only, they 
were indebted for ſaving their guns, 
which being drawn into a. hollow, 
out of the road, were overlooked 
by our troops in the fluſh of victory 
and purſuit, ſo that their cavalry, 


in which they greatly exceeded us, 


(K 4) > had 
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(72) 
— an opportunity of taking them 


off. 

My lord Rawdon ſtates the loſs of 
the enemy on this occaſion, as up- 
wards of 100 made priſoners, and 
400 killed and wounded, his own 
not exceeding 100, in which are in- 
cluded one officer killed, and 11 
: wounded, f 

After this defeat general Greene 
retired to Rugeley's Mills, (twelve 
miles from Camden) in order to call 
in his troops, and receive the rein- 
forcements; but as lieutenant-colonel 
Watſon, of the guards, who had 
been for ſome time detached by 
lord Rawdon, with a corps of 500 
men, to cover the eaſtern frontiers 
of the province, is directed, by 
me, to join his lordſhip, I am in 
hopes he will be able ſpeedily to 
accompliſh this, 


J U N E. 


Admiralty-Office, Tune 5. By a 
letter from ſir George Collier, of 
his majeſty's ſhip Canada, there 
is advice of his having taken, after 
a Chace of full 70 leagues, the Leo- 
cadia Spaniſh frigate, coppered, 
ſuppoſed to be bound expreſs to the 
South Seas. She has ports for 40 
guns, yet mounts only 34. She 
was commanded by Don Franciſco 
de Wenthuiſen, Knt. of St, Jago, 
who loſt his life in the action. 

6. This day the following male- 
factors were executed at Tyburn, 
viz. Jane Vincent William Ruſſell, 
William Archer, Peter Boys, Rich- 
ard Sheering, and John King, alias 
Reed. 

St. James's, June 8, 1781. 

Extract of a letter from commodore 
George Fobuſtone to the earl of 
Hillſborough, one of his mayeſly's 
principal ſecretaries fate, dated 
Romney, in Port Praya Road, in 


PRINCIPAL 


ing directions for moving ſons 


# — 


the i/land of St. Jago, Avi x 


1781, brought by captain I. 
of the Porto ſloop of « C 
My Lord, om 


On the 16th of April, at M 
= nine o'clock in the toni 
eing at anchor in Port Prayz, l 
the iſland of St. Jago, with ty 
ſquadron of his majeſty's ſhip w 
der my command *, together yi 
the Eaſt-India ſhips, tranhony 
and victuallers, who ſailed wich 
from England, the Iſis (which fy 
lay the fartheſt to leeward) may 
the ſignal for ſeeing eleven fail i 

the Offing, towards the N, E, 
I was then abſent in a boat, ji 


ſhips which had been driven up 
near each other. 

As ſoon as I ſaw the ſignal forh 
many ftrange ſhips, I inſtantly 
turned on board the Romney, al 
made the ſignal for all the peru 
to come from the ſhore, and to 
py on board their reſpective ſtipy 

aving at that time not leſs tha 
1500 perſons abſent from the fleet 
who were employed in watery, 
fiſhing, and embarking live cat, 
with other occupations neceſſary u 
the diſpatch in refitting ſo may 
ſhips, beſides a number of tis 
officers and troops who were taking 
the recreation of the ſhore. 

As ſoon as the ſignal was made 
and enforced by the repeated fi 
of guns, and after a boat had bet 
diſpatched to the ſhore, to gt 
more expedition and effect to th 
embarkation, a fignal was made u 
unmoor, and another to prepare fo 
battle, 


——_—_T 


—— | 


* Romney, 50; Hero, 741 Mob 
month, 64; Jupiter, 50; and Iſis, of 1 
guns; 'I'error bomb veſlel; Infernal ire 
ſhi, and Rattle-Sngke cutter. — 


81. 


Ivent on board the This, to make 

obſervations on the ſtrange 
ups, as they could only be ſeen 
om that ſhip, on account of the 
t point of land which intervened. 
From the Iſis I plainly diſcovered 
e large ſhips of the line, and 
veral ſmaller ſhips, ſtanding in for 


rated from the convoy, and mak- 
g ignals by ſuperior and inferior 
2s which plainly denoted that 
ey were French. 

Upon this 1 returned on board the 
omney, calling to the Eaſt- India 
lips, as I paſſed and re-paſled, to 
epare for battle; for moſt of 
em were yet heedleſs of the ſig - 
| which had been made. 

At a quarter before eleven o'clock 
e ſtrange ſhips appeared, coming 
und the eaſt point of land, drawn 
pina line, and leading into the 
%. His majeſty's ſhips of war 
xcepting as to the people who 
ere abſent on ſhore) were by this 
me prepared to receive the enemy, 
they ſhould offer any inſult. 
Weplainly perceived they intend- 
lan attack, by the ſprings which 
ere paſſed to their cables along 
ge outhde of the ſhips; and we 
new the ſmall regard which the 
rench uſually pay to the law of 
tions, when they are poſſeſſed of 
laperior force; or find it conve- 
ent to diſpenſe with ſuch obliga- 
ons; and in this our expectations 
e were not diſappointed : for with 
uch courage and ſeeming deter- 
nation the French commodore 
1 on within two cables length of 
e Monmouth, Jupiter, and Hero, 
eng the Diana, Terror bomb, 
nd [nfernal fire-ſhip, who lay 
about the reſt of the ſhips : here 
© hoiſted his broad pendant, and 
played the French colours; he 
a hauled up his courſes, and 
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e land; the large ſhips being ſe-. 
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fired two ſhot at the Iſis from his 
larboard bow as he luffed up, and 
immediately after, permitting his' 
ſhipto ſhoot up in the wind, as far 
as the force with which the ſhip was 
ſailing enabled her, he dropped his 
anchor a-breaſt of the Monmouth, 
and began to fire away among the 
ſhips as faſt as he could diſcharge 
and load. His ſails, however, 
were ſtill flying about in great con- 
fuſion, ſo that the ſpring on the 
cable did not hold when the ſhip 
was checked to bring up, and he 
drove a-brealt of the Hero, | 

After the two guns mentioned 
above had been diſcharged with 
ſhot, the fire from his Majeſty's 
ſhips opened upon the enemy with 
great power and effect. 

The next French ſhip which fol- 
lowed their commodore anchored 
a-head of him; the third endea- 
voured to paſs through for the 
Romney ; but being unable to wea- 
ther the different ſhips, he anchor» 
ed a-ſtern of his commodore, and 
continued there for a ſhort ſpace, 
driving about with his ſails looſe, 
until he boarded the Fortitude and 
Hinchinbroke Eaſt-India ſhips, and 
then went to ſea, The fourth ſhip 
ran on different lines, luffing and 
2 up as he paſſed among the 
ſkirt of our mw and firing and re- 
ceiving fire as he ſailed along, but 
ſeemingly in great confuſion alſo, 
and at laſt, with much difficulty, 
he wore clear of the reef on the 
welt point without us. 

The fifth ſhip ran among the 
merchant veſſels alſo, firing at all, 
and attempting to board two or 
three as ſhe paſſed along, without 
ſucceſs. . 

In a quarter of an hour after the 
firſt gun, ſeveral of our Eaſt-India 
ſhips had recovered the alarm, and 
were firing at the enemy, and _ 
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of them in well directed lines: 
two or three however had ſtruck 


their colours, and thrown the Com- 


pany's packets overboard, and 
others prudently put to ſea. | 


The Romney could only fire in 
two openings, and this under a 


preciſion which was cautiouſly ob- 


ſerved ; neither could ſhe veer away 


cable to open a larger ſpace, as the 
- Jaſon lay right a-ſtern of her. See- 


ing the Romney was like to have 
little ſhare in the action, after the 
fourth ſhip had paſſed her, I order- 
ed the barge to be manned, to go 
on board the Hero. General Mea- 
dows and captain Saltern inſiſted 
they ſhould accompany me, with a 
degree of generoſity and good hu- 
mour which I could not reſiſt. It 
is pleaſant to be near the general 
at all times, but on the day of bat- 
tle that ſatisfaction is felt in a pe- 
culiar degree. We were received 


by captain Hawker with as chear- 
ful and affable civility as if we had 


come to dinner, while the Hero 
kept up a conſtant, aweful, heavy 
diſcharge of artillery. 

The action bordered upon a ſur- 
prize, and the nature of the ſervice 
in which we were engaged, render- 
ed us liable to much confuſion; yet 
upon the whole, until the enemy 
were beat off, I ſaw nothing on our 


1 part but ſteady, cool, determined 


valour. 
Captain Alms, of the Monmouth, 
kept up a well- directed fire. 
Captain Paiſley had worked hard 


from the beginning of the buſineſs, 


and had got a ſpring on his cable, 


by which effort every ſhot told from 


the Jupiter. | 
The French commodore now 


found his ſituation too hot, and he 


cut his cable in three quarters of 
an hour, and went away through 
the ſhips, as his ſecond a- ſtern had 


the firing began again even fr 


o 


done before him; the other ie 
was now left behind, an cy 
to be fired at by all the ſhips ino 
fleet, who _ Bet guns to hey 
upon him. In this fituation be 
er for fifreen minutes, 10 
firing a gun during the whole une: 
ſuch a ſpectacle of diſtreſs I tem 
before beheld. 

I am ſatisfied myſelf be fing 
his colours, and that they wer 
merely ſhot away, as ſome alledge; 
and this I believe, becauſe differen 
ſhips thought he ſtruck at the (ane 
time ; but it was impoſſible togn 
all the ſhips to ceaſe tiring atone; 
and one gun being afterwards di- 
charged from the enemy's lig 


ſuch of our ſhips as had left off, 
Whether his cable was ſhot zun, 

or he cut the cable, I cannot ſa; 

but off the ſhip went round u 


the heel, her ſtern falling cloſet . 
the broadſide of the Iſis; her nab 5's 
were tottering; her yaras ver or 
hanging different ways; her fal we 
were flying about in rags, and ful c 
of holes. Firlt fell the mizen mal, Ty 
next went the main-maſt, and la he l. 
ly the fore maſt and the outer end a) 
of the bowſprit tumbled into tht ol 
water. A 
I inſtantly returned to the Ron * 
ney, and made the ſignal for all the * 
captains, and after hearing de * 
condition of every ſhip, I direlitd this 
the men of war to cut and flips tip 
faſt as they could get to ſea, told: 1 
low up the victory, with orders 0 _ 
make any India ſhips which lay the 
their way, to cut their cables al * 
that they might not be impeded. en 
J ordered the merchant ſhips 8 fail 
lie faſt and repair their damages \ 
until we joined them again. _ 
As ſoon as the Jaſon was out! 8 
the way, the Romney was cak 0 m2 


a ſpring on the cable, and ſhe = 


i 


it to ſea under the acclamations 
f the whole fleet. 

The jupiter inſtantly followed, 
and we ran between our ſcattered 
ſhips and the enemy. Perceiving 
beicher the Iſis nor Diana making 
any ſigns to follow, though both of 
them lay in clear births for ſo do- 
ng, their ſeveral ſignals were 
made, The Diana anſwered, and 
don after followed; but although 
gun after gun was fired to enforce 
the.ſignal to call out the Iſis, ſhe 
fill remained without any ſigns of 
obedience tomy ſignals then abroad. 


— — — ati 


with a meſſage from captain Sutton, 
ſaying that his maſts and yards, 
and fails and rigging, were ſo 
wounded, that he could not come 
out without repairing them, but 
that he would follow as faſt as he 
could, 


excuſe for diſobeying 1 u 
orders: beſides, I think his da- 
mages immaterial to a man of any 
reſources, | 

Captain Sutton's ſignal was there- 
fore again enforced by another gun; 
be then hoiſted his anſwering flag, 
and came out, after three hours 


dela 


2 


All the ſhips being now come 
out, the goal was made to form 
the line a-head on the larboard 
tack, The French ſhips had before 
this collected and taken the diſabled 
ſhip in tow, and they had raiſed 


upon it, with which they had wore 
the hulk, and put before the wind 
in a line of battle a-breaſt, and 
ſent off their convoy under all the 
ſail they could ſet. 

When the Ifis joined us ſhe ran 
under our flern, and repeated an 
account of her diſtreſs and her da- 
mages, particularly the want of a 


At laſt the Hero came under our ſtern, 


My anſwer was, all this is no 


a ftump forward, and fixed a fail' 
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mizen-topſail-yard, which I told 
the captain was nothing at all. 
The ſignal was now made to 

bear up in a line of battle a-breaſt. 
At that inſtant the Iſis loſt her fore- 
top-maſt above the top-ſail-yard, 
which yard was not injured by the 
fall, nor was the fail hurt, or any 
other damage ſuſtained, to prevent 
the ſhip from working, the fore- 
top-ſail being cloſe reefed and ſet. 

I immediately ſhortened fail to 
give time to the Iſis to clear the 
wreck, which was done in half an 
hour of forty minutes. | 

This increaſed our diſtance from 
the enemy. As ſoon as I ſaw the 
Iſis could make fail, I bore up and 
ſet the fore-ſail, and made the ſig- 
nal for the line a-breaſl. When we 
came near the enemy, I found the 
Iſis and Monmouth had dropped 
a- ſtern between two and three 
miles, though both of them ſailed 
much better than the Romney: 
their ſignals were therefore made to 
call them to their ſtations; the 
Monmouth immediately anſwered, 
and made ſail accordingly, but the 
Iſis ſtill kept behind. 

By theſe various obſtructions and 
delays, added to a ſtrong lee cur- 


rent, the enemy had drawn us far 


to leeward of St. Jago. The ſun 
was ſet; the ſea had increaſed ; 1 
could not propoſe a deciſive action 
in the night. If I followed until 
day-light, my proſpects, were great 
and tempting ; but | mult then de- 
termine to leave my convoy in di- 
ſtreſs, and ſeparate from the troops, 
without. any fixed determination 


concerning them or their deſtina- 


tion; and I mult alſo have relin- 
quiſhed the objeR of the preſent 
expedition; becauſe, after petting 
ſo far to leeward that we could not 
fetch the iſlands: of Bravo or Fogo, 
it is a well known fact that no ſn p 
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can bear up againſt the N. E. 
winds and the 8. W. currents which 


always prevail here, much leſs af- 
ter ſuch an action as muſt be 
Qed. | 


On the other hand, if the prin- 
cipal force of the enemy ſhould ar- 
rive before us at the place of our 
deſlination, it might prove equally 
fatal to the object of the expedition. 

The dilemma was great indeed, 
and I felt the cruel fituation with 


an anguiſh which I never before 


experienced; but after maturely 
weighing the ſubject in all its con- 
ſequences with thoſe perſons on 
whoſe judgement I have moſt con- 
fidence, I thought myſelf bound to 
return to join the _ under m 

protection, and to purſue the obje 


of the expedition, it being moſt 


obable that the enemy muſt either 
nd off two of their diſabled ſhips 


of war to the Weſt-Indies, in which 


caſe I ſhall have a ſuperior naval 
force, or they muſt touch at the 
Brazils for water and repairs; and 


perhaps they will be — to do 


both; in either of which caſes we 
ſhall have a great advantage by 
the preceding action. 
Next day we retook the Hinchin- 
broke Eaſt India ſhip, with 25 
Frenchmen on board; and I learn 


from them that the ſquadron who 


attacked us was compoſed of 
L'Heros, 74, M. de Suffrein, 


© brigadier des armes, grand 


commandant de Malte. 


L”*Annibal, 74, M. de Tremigon, 


capitaine de vaiſſeau. 
 L'Arteſen, 64, M. de Cardaillac, 
chevalier de Malte. 

Le Sphynx, 64, M. de Duchillon, 

capitaine de vaiſſeau. 

Le Vengeur, 64, M. le chevalier 
de Forbin, capitaine de vaiſ- 
ſeau. 

La Fo tune, 16, Corvette, 


(Jax, 


M. de Caſtries, commanday i 
l'armèe de terre. me 
Regiment de Pondicherry, een at fl 
battalions, ips ha 


Detachment du Regi 
Auſtraſie. W 
4 vaiſſeaux des Indes, viz 
1. Le Briſon, et eing mien 
2. Le Trois Amis, de Fa anſpar 
3. L'Iſle de France, 1 


4. Pondicherry, | Vith — 

The Hannibal was the fy co 
which was diſmaſted, and the Hey The 
led in, and ſuffered damages nen 


in proportion to the Hannibal; te 
Arteſien, Sphynx, and Vengen illed: 
came in according as they u 
named, but the laſt three did mn 
receive much injury, The captay orthy 
of the Arteſien, to which ſtip th deve 
priſoners belong, was killen by we ſ 
grape ſhot on the ſhoulder, 
hey informed me that they ſal. 

ed from, Breſt the 22d of Mard, 
with Monſ. le Graſſe and 20 ſul d curi! 
the line, three of which are of tir Thi 
decks, bound to Martinique, be- nd * 
ſides the Sagittaire frigate of fy 
guns, bound to North America, pom 
That they ſeparated off Madein, re, 
and their purpoſe was to attackthe t 2 
ſquadron under my command, 
wherever · they could find it, d. | 
which they had received a cored WP"! 
lift at Breſt ; that the Arteſien fr 
diſcovered us lying in the wal, er 
and tacked towards Monſ Sufrein WP"! 
to acquaint him of it ; that he in Wo" 
ſtantly ordered them to prot for nd 

the attack; and being alke« 

Monſ. Cardilliac, the captain d 
the Arteſien, what they-ſhould 0 nen 
if the Portugueſe forts ſhould ive BP 


upon them ? he defired them '0 dy C 


fire at the Portugueſe forts allo. per « 
After an action of ſuch a lengid, e! 
in ſuch a ſituation, in ſmooth ws 
ter, with large ſhips ſo near — vil 
Older) 


4 


— 


der, it is ſurpriſing to find how dition, and fired ſeveral ſhot at the 
men have been killed, and Terror; yet captain Wood, ſeein 
ut ſight damages his Majeſty's us pre aring to come out, would 
ps have received. not ftrike his colours, but bravel 
Ine Monmouth lying within a contrived to ſet ſome ſtay-ſails, a7: 
cable's length, had not a man flide'off in that ſhattered condition. 
killed, and only fix wounded. *TPhe fireſhip” went to ſea, and 
The Jupiter had two wounded. ' was taken by the enemy, by what 
The Iſis had four killed and five means 1 cannot relate; but I have, 
wounded, 6 =» good reaſon to believe ſhe was af- 


by Cc — gs ws 


ed; and the other hips. ac- or retaken by the crew, as he Jer 
cording to the-liſt encloſed. piter ſaw her the next day to lee- 

The Jaſon and Latham Eaſt-India ward, and ſtanding towards us, 

lips, which lay at the fartheſt di- with her diſtinguiſhing vanes and 

ance from the enemy, had four anſwering-flag abroad. 

led and 14 wounded ; among the The Fortitude India ſhip behaved 
umber of the killed is lieutenant with uncommon bravery. She was 

zith of the Jaſon, a brave and boarded by the Arteſten, who fired 

thy officer, © many guns into her; ſeveral of the 

Several of the laſt India ſhips enemy's crew jumped on board the 

we ſuffered in their maſts, yards, Fortitude 3 yet in this fituation 

d rigging, but nothing that will captain Jenkinſon, of the g8th re- 

npede the voyage, or which can- giment, kept up a conffant fire 
dt be repaired even here with with ſmall arms; ſeveral of the 
curity. enemy were ſhot on the ſhrouds, 
The fate of the Infernal fireſhip, and two were forced overboard, 
nd Terror bomb, deſerves to be and taken up again into the For- 
articularly related: they had come titude, after the two ſhips had 
rom the Iſle of May two days be- ſeparated, | Sd 

re, and lay to the eaſtward, wich- The Hinchinbroke was alſo mi- 
t all the ſhips, notwithſtanding ſerably cut and mangled by the 
y orders in writing had been Arteſien, before ſhe was taken. 

Aly given, and punctually com- Many of the other India ſhips 
unicated, for all the ſmall ſhips ſuffered conſiderable damages, par- 


mw ww © 05 0» „ th 5 WOW 


Terror had ſprung her bowfprit, and Afia ; and the Edward victual- 
nd was fiſhing it, with her rigging ler was nearly funk and carried out 
boſe, when the enemy appeared, to ſea, though afterwards aban- 
id one of the fixty-four gun ſhips doned. E 
ad her on board. | ; With great difficulty, after turn- 
The Terror catched fire, and the ing many days, we recovered this 
nemy durſt not take poſſeſſion of bay with the Fortitude, and we 
ter, though often invited to do ſo towed in the Hinchinbroke and 
y Captain Wood. She then cut Edward. ene 
der cable, and drove to ſea, where Every poſſible exertion has been 


3 NaCI KKR. r Ann. 


a, e loſt her bow ſprit and foremaſt. uſed ſince to repair the various da- 
1 One of the French ſhips again mages which the ſhips had ſuſtain- 
% 


followed her in this miſerable con - ed, and the whole convoy are now 


7 


The Romney had ſeven wound - terwards abandoned by the enemy. 


> anchor within the reſt, The ticularly the Lord North, Oſterly, 
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ſtances will allow ; in the execution 


of which ſervice I am chiefly in- 


debted to the indefatigable atten- 


tion of captain Paiſley, whoſe, zeal 
on this, and every other occaſion, I 


wiſh may be repreſented to his 
majeſty. 


the Porto ſloop, who joined us the 
day we got back, ran foul of the 
Hero, and loſt her foremaſt and 


* „ 


Bowſprit. 


J have judged it proper to put 
captain Sutton, of the Iſis, under 


an arreſt. 

Since writing the above account, 
the Infernal wag 4 ;has joined us. 
The enemy had a 


captain Darby and five ſeamen, and 
nine ſoldiers of the 98th regiment, 
Lieutenant * has been 
ever ſince turning up to Aer 
port, which ſhews the impoſſibi li 
of joining the convoy if I had fol- 
lowed the enemy. 
The 6refhip 
or no damages. 
We ſhall fail from nd 
morrow ; and the Porto ſloop will 
be ready to proceeg 
the day after with theſe de 
lam, with the greateſt reſpect, 
. "Rf BT} 
Your Lordſhip's moſt obedient 
And moſt humble ſervant, 
GEO. JOHNSTONE. 


Total of the killed and wounded in the. 
Ships and weſſels under the command 


commodore Johnstone, in an 


action with a French. ſquadron 
commanded by Monſieur de Suffrein, 


on the 16th of April, 1781, in 


Port Praya Road in the ifland of 


St. Jago. N 
16 Seamen or petty officers killed ; 

77 ditto wounded ; 4 ditto ſince 

dead of their wounds; 1 ditto 


taken priſoners, 


P. N-IN TIF AL 0 


as completely refitted as circum- 


George Keith, 


1 Captain Crawford, of or wad 
To add to our embarraſſment, 


had abandoned her on 
our approach, having taken away. 


vs 
"has ſuſtained little, 
this iſland to- 


for England 
tches. 


(Jaw, 


« z 4 7 


taken priſoners. -. 
OFFICERS. killed, 
firſt lieutenant 


the Jaſon. 


regiment, on board the Olterh 
Eaſt. Indiaman. , 
Lieutenant M Donald, of ditto, a 
board ditto... . . 
Lieutenant Griffin, of, the git 
regiment, on board the Pond 
cherry armed. tranſport. 
Lieutenant Morris of ditto, in 4 
boat coming from. the ſhore, 
Henry Roach, maſter of the Pa. 
poiſe armed tranſport, 
The ſurgeon of the Ofterly Bal 
India ſhi r. | 
OFFICERS wounded, 
Lieutenant Donald Campbell d 
the Terror bomb veſſel. 
Lieutenant Hind of the 98th g. 
ment, 3 
Enſign Scott of ditto, on boardtle 
Fortitude Eaſt Indiaman. 
i PRISONER. 
Captain Henry P'Eſterre Darby 
commander of his . fire 
ſhip Infernal, taken, priſoner bj 
the French. 
EO. JOHNSTONE, 
16. On the 3d, inſt. the rown df 
Cagli, in the Pope's domuniony 
was almoſt buried in runs by 2 
earthquake, in which more that 
8c0 inhabitants .periſhed, amoig 
whom was the biſhop, of Berloz 
as he was employed in the duties0l 
his ſacred function. 5 
18. On the 11th inſt. the emp? 
ror of Germany arrived at Often 
in the evening; and in three houn 
after arrived in the ſame city de 
duke of Glouceſter... Next day 
highneſs ſet out for Bruges, uber 
he had an interview with his impe 
rial majeſty, and returned che 67 
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*. This interview has occaſion» 
| much ſpeculation,, IF 
16. Hatract of a letter from Paris. 
« The great Theatre of the 
pera, built by the famous Ser- 
don, has been entirely reduced 
aſhes. It was accidentally ſet on 
e after the repreſentation, the 
ment the curtain was dropped. 
he audience had all time toeſcape, 
it forty people behind the ſcenes 
iſhed in the flames. Some of 
e bodies have been taken out ſo 
f2ured and miſerably burnt, that 
1s impoſſible to aſcertain whether 
er are men or women, The ce- 
drated Daubbervault, who dan- 
dat the King's Theatre in the 
ar 1764, is ſuppoſed to have 
none of the unfortunate vic- 
ns, having ſuddenly diſappeared: 
er this terrible diſaſter. The 
& is faid to amount to four milli- 
5 of livres and upwards.” 
ddniral! -Office, Tune I 45 1781. 
act of a letter, received the 12th 
cut, from vice-admiral Sir Ed- 
ward Hughes, K. B. and comman- 
ner in chief of his majeſty's ſhips 
and veſſels in the End te 
Ar. Stephens, dated at Bombay, 
Jau. 2, 1781. 
On the 17th of October I ſailed 
pm Madras Road, intending to 
pceed to the relief of Tellicherry 
this coaſt (cloſely inveſted by 
* Nairs, and a detachment of 
cer Ali's troops) and from 


ence to this port, to clean and 
be the ſhips, 


27th of November, where I 
und tuo of the company's armed 
e and a tranſport ſhip, which 

rought ſtores and ammunition 
the garriſon a few days before : 
Me mean time, the armed boats 
ue ſhips in Calicut Road cut 


Ll wtived in Tellicherry Road on 


31.] 0 C C U R N E N, C E S. | (79 


out and brought away one of Hy- 


der Ali's ſhips, and forced the other 
on ſhore : but, in the courſe of 
their operation the Sartine frigate, 
being warped into hoal water to 
cannonade the enemy's ſhips, 
ſtruck on the rocks at low water, 
and filled, ſo that ſhe was totally 
loſt ;. a part of her ſails, top-maits,. 
booms, and ſome other ſtores, be- 
ing all that could be ſaved out of 
er. 

After having left a captain of 
marines, with four officers, and 
108 rank and file, with 1000 bar- 
rels of powder, at Tillicherry, for 
its defence, until a reinforcement. 
ſhould arrive from Bombay, I fail- 
ed with all the ſquadron towards 
+ on the 5th of December 
On the 8th of December, being 
off Mangulore, the principal ſea- 
port of Hyder Ali, on the Malabar- 
Coaſt, I ſaw two ſhips, a large 


ſnow, three ketches and many 


ſmaller veſſels, at an anchor in the 
road, with Hyder Ali's colours 
flying on board them; and ſtanding 
with the ſquadron cloſe. into the 
road, found them to be veſſels. of 
force, and all armed for war; on 
which I anchored as cloſe to: the 
enemy's veſſels as poſſible, . with 
ſafety to the ſhips, and ordered the 
armed boats of the ſquadron to at- 
tack and deſtroy them, under cover 
of the fire of the company's two 


armed ſnows, and of the prize ſhip - 


cut out of Calicut-road, which 
were anchored in ſhoal water, and 
cloſe to the enemy's ſhips. This 
ſervice was conducted, on the part 
of our boats, with a ſpirit and 
activity that do much honour to the 
officers and men employed in them; 
and in two hours they took and 
burnt the two ſhips, one of 28, 
the other of 26 guns; one ketch of 
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12 guns was blown up by the enemy 
at the inſtant our boats were 
boarding her; another ketch of 10 
guns, which cut her cables, and 
endeavoured to put to ſea, was 
taken; and the third ketch with 
the ſmaller veſſels, were forced on 
ſhore, the ſnow —_ eſcaping 
the harbour, after having thrown 

thing overboard to lighten 


her. On this ſervice the ſquadron - 


loſt lieutenant Gomm, of the 
Burford, and ten men killed ; lieu- 
| tenant Sutton, of the Superb; 
Heutenant Maclellan, of the Ea- 
gle, and * men wounded, many 
of them fince dead. 
On the 2othof December I arri- 
ved with the ſquadron in this har- 
bour, and immediately ſet. about 
the docking and refitting the ſhips 
for ſervice, which I hope to accom- 
pliſh all in the month of March. 
Vienna, March 26. A little be- 
fore his departure the Emperor 
granted to the Jewiſh nation, ſet- 
tled in his eſtates, among other 
privileges which they have not hi- 
therto enjoyed, that of exerciſing 
all kinds of arts and trades, of. 
applying themſelves to agriculture, 
of reſorting to the univerſities, and 
of enjoying in general all the ad- 
vantages of other citizens. 
Bruſſels, June 14. The Empe- 
ror arrived here about eleven 
c' clock on Thurſday night, and 
fince that time has been almoft 
continually employed in attending 
ro the petitions and requeſts of his 
people. On Friday he ſaw dy 


ewo or three of the principal miniſ- 


ters. On Saturday he received the 
Public bodies; and yefterday and 
this day he has given audience to 
every one who demanded it. It is 
not merely the rich and noble who 
find admittance to the imperial 
preſence ; the poor of every deno- 
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into 


50 


mination are reeerved with 
grace and favour; chimm 
has the privilege of telling lis on 
ſtory in his own way to the fake 
of his people, who receives thy 
all unattended by à fingle penn 
and lays aſide every form wid 


: * 


might awe the modeſt and the hun a 
ble from making their want g 
diſtreſſes known to him. bral 

23. Advices were this recei. one 
ved from fir Henry Clinton, h crete 


lord George Germain, that mij. 
general Philips, and brigadier g 
neral Arnold had deſtroyed in Vi 
ginia, during the month of Api 
a confiderable number of un 
veſſels belonging to the American, 
a range of barracks for two than 
ſand men, ſeveral wares houſes al 
magazines, ſome hundred band 
of flour, and many thouſand hoy 
heads of tobacco. | 


3 


5. Yeſterday the late printer 
the London Courant and Noon G- 
zette, and the publiſher of te 
Morning Herald, with the printer 
of the Gazetteer, received ſenteno 
in the court of King's Bench, f 
having publiſhed a libel againſt tar 
Ruſſian ambaſſador : viz. the it 
printer of the London Courant, 4 
the original publiſher, to be un 
priſoned a year, and to ſand! 


Its, 
pri vi. 
Ir na 
il in 
pears 
dn, 


the pillory for one hour at the M 
al Exchange; the late printer Md B 
the Noon Gazette, to pay a fe a, 
tool. and to be imprifoned a rec 
and, for an aggravating paagra At th 
to be impriſoned for an advition 5 trie 
fix months, and pay a fine of 10 on a 
The publiſher of the Morning th th 
rald was fined 100l. and imprioge ſen 
for a year; and the printer of To b 
Gazetteer (being a female) ttill 
fined gol, and impriſoned for Wl: bi! 
months, | 1781. 


6. Velten 


Ste] 


6. Yeſterday the printers of the 
Thitehall Evening Poſt, Middle- 
r ſournal, and St. James's Chro- 
cle, received ſentence for the ſame 
ence; when each was fined 100l, 
the two former were impriſoned 
a year. | 


afts if a letter from the right 
bon. gen. Elliot, 2 — of Gi- 
braltar, te the ear of W ty 
me of his Majeſty's principal ſe- 
cretaries of flate, dated Gibraltar, 
June 11, 1781. 


1 have no new occurrences to 
ort to your lordſhip,\ only that 
the gth the enemy's laboratory 
ak fire, with firſt a great explo- 
a, ſucceeded by the burſting of 
lu, reſembling a cloſe running 
of muſketry, intermixed with 
ferent blaſts, for near twenty, 
nutes, and followed by a confla- 
tion, which laſted near three 
urs, We ſuppoſe the damage to 
ve been very conſiderable, pro- 
bly a thouſand fixed ſhells, be- 
es powder, implements, and 
Nes. d 

When it is calm, the gun and 
tar boats repeat their nightly 
Its, doing us no great harm, only 
priving the troops ſometimes of 
lr natural reſt, which is no great 
[in this climate, as evidently 
pears by the health of the gar- 
Vn, , 

14. This day the ſeſſions at the 
d Bailey, which began on the 
th, ended, when fixteen con- 
s received ſentence of death. 

at this ſeſſions, M. de la Motte 
tried and convicted for carry- 
on a treaſonable correſpondence. 
tu the enemies of this country. 
le ſentence paſſed upon him was, 
To be hanged by the neck but 
dull dead, then to be cut down, 


oP bowels taken out and burnt 
781. 
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before his face, his head to be taken | 


off, his body cut into four quarters, 


and to be at his Majeſty's diſpoſal.” 
The Priſoner received the aweful 
doom with great compoſure, but 
inveighed againſt Mr, Lutterloh in 
warm terms. 


M. de la Motte is about five feet 


ten inches in height, and of a 


comely countenance : his deport- 
ment is exceedingly genteel, and 
his eye is expreſlive of ſtrong pene- 
tration. He wore a white cloth 
coat and a linen waiſtcoat, worked 
in tambour. After ſentence Mr. 


Akerman's ſervants prepared to re- 


conduct him to priſon, but being 
ignorant of their deſign, he ſat in 
the chair in which he had ſat during 
almoſt; the whole of the trial; but 
upon the matter being explained to 
him, he roſe, made a polite bow to 
the court, and retired. 


28. Yeſterday M. Francis Henry 


De la Motte was, by an order from 
lord Hillſborough, delivered into 
the cuſtody of the ſheriffs of Lon- 
don and Middleſex, who conveyed 
him from the Tower to Newgate, 


from whence, about a quarter after 


nine, he ſet out for the place of 
execution, being preceded by the 
city marſhal, the two ſheriffs in 
their carriages, attended by their 
officers, ia. a prodigiqus. number 
of conſtables. —M. De la Motte 


was dreſſed in a ſuit of black. His 


deportment was manly and ſerious: 
he ſeemed to have fixed his atten- 
tion on the aweful ſcene before him, 
and to be. totally abſtracted from 
ſurrounding objects, as he ſcarcely 
ever took his eyes from a devotion- 
al book he held in his hands. Up- 
on his arrival at the place of exe- 
cution, he was immediately remov- 
ed from the ſledge into a cart, 
which was drawn under the gallows. 
He continued” therein about two 

(F) | minutes, 
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minutes, which he ſeemed to em- 
ploy in fervent devotion ;_ when 


wing reſpectfully twice to the 


ſheriffs, he turned to the executi- 
oner, and defired him to perform 


his office immediately. After hang- 


ing 57 minutes, the body was cut 
down, and laid on a block, when 
(the fire being previouſly kindled) 
the executioner ſevered the head 
from the trunk, and making an inci- 


ſion from his breaſt, took out the 


heart, which after a ſlight expoſure, 
was committed to the flames, The 
body was after this, being firſt ſlightly 
ſcored, together with the head, put 
into a very handſome coffin, and 
delivered to an attendant underta- 
ker for interment. | 

30. The two following letters 
were publiſhed as authentic at Paris 
about ten days ago: 


Sir George Rodney to the Marquis de 
Bouille, 
T have received the letters which 


your excellency did me the honour 


to write to me; and I am 
hurt that a perſon of ſo diſtinguiſh- 
ed a rank and character as the 
marquis de Bouillé, ſhould, in con- 
ſequence of information, which 
he confeſſes he received through 
indirect channels, demean himſelf 
ſo far as to deſcend to menaces: 
Britiſh admirals are unacq uainted 
with fear! and know not what it is 
to threaten: they are reſꝑonſible 
for their conduct to none but their 
king and their country: they never 
look for glory in inſulting their 


enemies: they have always treated 
them with reſpect and humanity. 
But a perfidious people, wearing 


the maſque of friendſhip, trai- 
tors to their country, and rebels 
to their king, are not entitled to 
indulgencies or reſpect: and ſhall 
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have recourſe to them, you ſt 


never meet with either 1 2 
hands. | 

Tam, cc. 
The Marquis de Bouilli u Ain 

"7%, 7 = _— 

Jam ſatisfied that a Briun 
miral and a French general 
to be reſponſible only to their yy 
and their country. To both la 
repriſals ; and cruel as it may he 


example at St. Euſtatius, ul 
muſt purſue it. You laid dom 
law, and I ſhall ſtrictiy adberf 
it. Your excellency, no da 
forgot that you were writing u 
French general, who, from « 
events of war, has been for four 
time in the habit of deſpiling Ih 
tiſh inſolence. I had the hon 
to write to your excellency tht! 
would not exchange any more pn 
ſoners-: they ſhall. all, withoute 
ception, be ſent to France. I rs, 1 
peat once more, that yon nay 
as you pleaſe towards our fag 
truce ; to quiet your apprele: 
ons on that head I (ſhall ſend 
more. In future, the interpret 
of our ſentiments ſhall be ourc 
non: by thoſe means we l 
avoid all political diſputes, o 
tidious and diſguſting in t! 
ſelves, and which arg more in hey \ 
department of ambaſſadors tha 
ſoldiers. I am, -&c. jen, 1 

31. On Thurſday evening Mel 
Gouverneur and Curſon, part 
and late merchants in the iſland! 
St. Euſtatius, were brought in c 
tody of two of his majeſty's 
ſengers from on board the Vet 
ance man of war at Spithea! 
the earl of Hillſborough's office! 
Cleveland-Row ; where, afte! 33 bu 
dergoingan examination, the) 
ordered into the cuſtody ol 
Mann, the meſſenger; and on MG :te u 


EN 


,y night at ten o clock they were 


ent at Whitehall, where their 
ndut underwent a more ſevere 
pd regular enquiry before the at- 
rney and folicitor - generals, 
leſſts. Chamberlayne and White, 


ted a conſiderable time, and ſe- 
ral 4 were produced and 
; a 


ur was committed to Neu 
iſon, charged with high-treaſon, 
carrying on a correſpondence 
ich the American agent, Adams, 
Amſterdam, and with furniſhing 
e coloniſts with ammunition and 
ery other ſporkes of military 


le was conducted to the place of 
is confinement by two of the meſ- 
rs, under a warrant figned by 
lr, Wright; but his colleague, 
t. Curſon, being very much in- 
poſed, was indulged with the 
berty of remaining in the cuſtody 
Mr. Mann, the meſſenger. 
hey are both young men, about 
o years of age, Curſon tall and 
nder, Gouverneur about five 
et eight inches, and ſtout made. 
bey were dreſſed plainly, but had 
e entire appearance of gentle- 
jen, in light brown cloaths and 
nite hats. The houſe, of which 
ty were the heads, was deemed 
e firſt in the iſland of St. Euſta- 
ws, and the firm of the partner- 
up was eſtimated at no leſs a 
L 2 three hundred thouſand 
dunds. 
The unfortunate De la Motte 
% buried at ſeven o'clock on Fri- 
vy evening, in the church-yard 
St, Pancras, A very handſome 
late was on his coffin, which ex- 
elled his age to be 55. 


ought to the American depart- 


licitors, and Mr. Sampſan 
right, the preſiding magiſtrate 
Row-ſtreet, This examination 


ter which Mr. Gouver- 


res for the ſupport of the war. 
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Whitehall, Auguſt 7, 178 1. 
Extract of a letter from major- gene- 

ral V. _ to lord George Ger- 


main, dated Barbadoes, Fune 16, 
1781. Received by the Childers 


Mt. 
_ My Lord, 5 
On the ioth of May the French 
fleet, conſiſting of 24 ſhips of the 
line and frigates, landed troops at 
St. Lucia, and ſummoned Pigeon- 
Iſland to ſurrender; but upon 
viewing the Vigie and Morne, with 
the other parts of that iſland under 
military government, they judged 
it prudent to re-embark their 
troops, and quitted St. Lucia very 
quickly. | | 
On this occaſion I beg leave to 
obſerve, for your lordſhip's kind 
repreſentation to his majeſty, the 
very great exertions and attention 
ſhown by brigadier-general St. Le- 
ger, who commands in that iſland, 
to its ſtrength and ſecurity, and 
the great ardour and chearfulneſs 
with which the troops in that im- 
portant poſt; have executed their 
duty ; and permit me, my lord, to 
add, that I conſider myſelf and the 
ſervice much indebted to the ala- 
crity and aid given by captain, 
Robert Linzee and captain Rod- 
ney, and the other officets and ſea- 
men of his majeſty's frigates, poſt- 
ed at the Vigie and Pigeon Iſland 
at the time the enemy made their 
landing, | 


Nor can I omit taking notice of | 


the very ſpirited and meritorious 
part of the merchants, who em- 
bodied themſelves for the defence 

of his majeſty's iſlanlc. 
On this expedition of the ny 


to St. Lucia, the only loſs on our 


. paſts that I have heard, is a few 


ck men of the 46th regiment, 


we + hh which, 
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which, with their comforts and 
neceſſaries, they carried off, 

Upon the 27th, hearing that a 
Rying ſquadron of the enemy had 


appeared near Tobago, fir George 


Rodney diſpatched rear-admiral 
Drake, with fix ſail of the line and 
ſome frigates, in which I had the 
69th regiment, a flank company 
of the Goth, and a volunteer com- 
pany under the command of bri- 
gadier-general Skeene, to ſuccour 
and relieve that iſland. On the 
rear-admiral's approach, finding 
the whole French fleet had inveſt- 
ed the iſland, he appriſed fir Geo. 
Rodney of it, and returned with 
his ſquadron to form a junction with 


the reſt of the fleet: on receiving 


this information the 2d curt. I im- 
mediately embarked with admiral 
Rodney, who failed on the zd, 
with the whole fleet, to the relief 
of Tobago. Arriving on the 4th 
near the iſland, we ſent on ſhore an 
officer to procure the neceſſary in- 
telligence, and guides to conduct 
the troops to relieve the. garriſon. 
On his return I was informed that 
the iſland had capitulated, a cir- 
cumſtance I learned with concern. 
Admiralty-Office, Auguſt 9, 1781. 
Lieutenant Rivett, of his ma- 
jeſty's cutter the Surprize, arrived 
here this afternoon, with a letter 
from vice-admiral- Parker to Mr, 


Stephens, of which the following 
is a copy: 


Fortitude at fea, Auguſt 6, 1781. 
8 IR, 
Yeſterday morning we fell in 
with the Dutch ſquadron, with a 
large convoy, on the Dogger Bank. 
F was happy to find I had the wind 
of them, as the great number of 
their large frigates might otherwiſe 
have endangered my convoy. Hav- 
ing ſeparated the men of war from 
the merchant ſhips, and made a 
ſignal to the laſt to keep their wind, 


PAIN ei AL [Ait 


of our coming into action 3 


I bore away with a general 
to chaſe. he enemy formed the 
line, conſiſting of eight two-deck; 
ed ſhips, on the ftarboard tak; 
our's, including the Dolphin, ay 
liſting of ſeven. Not à gun 
fired on either fide, until within d 
diſtance of half muſquet ſhot. The 
Fortitude being then a-break d 
the Dutch admural, the action be 
gan and continued, with an w 
ceaſing fire, for three hours ul 
forty minutes: by this time on 
ſhips were unmanageable. Im 
an effort to form the line, in orle 
to renew the action, but found u 
impracticable. The Bienfaiſant hal 
loſt his main-top-maſt, and the lu 
falo his fore-yard ; the reſt of 
ſhips were not leſs ſhattered in thei 
maſts, rigging and fails: they 
my appeared to be in as bad 
dition. Both ſquadrons lay u 
conſiderable time near each ole 


lip it 
d reth 


the as 


when the Dutch, with their en flips ng 
voy, bore away for the Texel: H ortit 
were not in a condition to foil Bienfa 
them. | Werwi: 
His majeſty's officers aud nince 
behaved with great bravery, Preſto: 
did the enemy ſhow leſs gallumn ee 
The Fortitude was extremely M Colph 
ſeconded by captain Macartne) 
the Princeſs Amelia, but he 
unfortunately killed early mt 
action: lieatenant Hill has gt | 
merit in ſo well ſupporting M ernte 
conduct of nis brave captain. Har 


As there was great probabil 


captain Macbride very readul 


liged me by taking the commil Max 
of that ſhip ; and I have app lieut 
Mr. Waghorne, my firſt lieutenm and 
to the command of the Au pilot 
This gentleman although g "acc! 
hurt in the action, refu to len * 
my fide while it laſted. Cp 2 

l 


Græme, of the Preſton, ba 
an arm. Rd 


Encloſed I tranſmit a return of 
the killed and wounded, and an 
count of the damages ſuſtained by 

e ſhips. } 
88 force was, I believe, 
uch ſuperior to what their lord 
ſhips apprehended. I flatter myſelf 
hey will be ſatisfied that we have 
one all that was poſſible with 
pur's. - "1? ihe 
| am Sir, your moſt obedient, 

And moſt humble ſervant, 
H. PARKER. 

p. 8. The frigates this morning 
liſcovered one of the Dutch men of 
ar ſunk in twenty-two fathom wa- 
er; her top-gallant maſts were above 
ie ſurface, and her pendant till 
hing, which capt. Patton has 
bruck, and brought to me on 
oard, I believe ſhe was the ſecond 
hip in the line of 74 guns. 

{ return of the killed and wounded in 

the action on the 5th of Auguſt, 1781. 
Number of Men. 

Flip names, lilled. wounded, fetal. 

Fortitude, 20 67 87 


Bienfaiſant, 6 21 27 
Berwick, 18 58 76 
Frinceſs Amelia, 19 56 75 
Preſton, 10 40 50 
Buffalo, 20 64 844 
Dolphin, 11 33 44 
104 339 443 


— — — 
_ OFFICERS. 
Fortitude. Lieutenants Waghorne, 
Harrington, Hinckley, the boat- 
| twain, and pilot, wounded. 
peniaiſant, Gunner wounded, 
perwick. Lieutenants Skipſey and 
Maxwell, Captain Campbell, and 
lieutenant Stewart, of marines, 
and ſix midſhipmen, wounded ; 
pilot and two midſhipmen, killed. 
nacels Amelia, Captain Macart- 
ney and gunner, killed ; lieute- 


nants Hill, Smi 
— mith, and Legget, 
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Preſton. Capt. Greme, and third 
lieutenant, wounded. 
Buffalo. Firſt lieutenant and boat- 
ſwain, wounded. b 
Dolphin. Lieutenant Dalby, killed; 
boatſwain wounded. 3 
N. B. Lieutenant Rivett relates, 
that the homeward bound trade 
from the Baltick, conſiſting of up- 
wards of 100 fail, proceeded on 
their way to England, under proper 


convoy, before the action began, 


and may be hourly expected. Ad- 
miral Parker's ſquadron, at the time 
of action, conſiſted of the under - 
mentioned ſhips and frigates, viz. 


Guns. Ships. Commanders. K 

. Vice-Ad,Parker 
74 Fortitude Capt. Robertſon 
80 Princeſs Amelia acartney 
74 Berwick Ferguſon 
64 Bienfaiſant Braithwaite 
60 Buffalo * Truſcott 
50 Preſton Græme 
44 Dolphin Blair 
40 Artois M Bride 
38 Latona Sir H. Parker 
36 Belle Poule Batton 
32 Cleopatra Murray 


10 Surprize (cutter) Lient. Rivett 
Whitehall, Aug. 10, 1781. 

Copy of à letter from Peter Cheſter, 
Eig. late Governor of Weft Florida, 
to Lord George Germain, one of his 
Majeſiy's principal Secretaries of 


| State, dated Charles-Town, Fuly 2, 


r 
My Lord, 


I had not an opportunity, before 


I left Penſacola, of writing to your 
lordſhip, to acquaint you of the en- 
tire ſurrender of Weſt- Florida to 
the arms of Spain. The enemy ap- 
peared the gth of March, and in a 
few days after entered the harbour 
of Penſacola. 'The whole particulars 
of the ſiege I muſt beg leave to de- 
fer till my arrival in England, 
which I hope will be ſoon, as I ſhall 


F 3 embrace 


. EGO EST ST, 
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embrace the next opportunity of 
ſailing, either in the flag of truce 
that I came in from Penſacola, 
which is very leaky, and muſt be 
repaired before ſhe can proceed to 
ſea, or in the next packet, which 
ever is firſt ready. We were obliged 
to capitulate the 8th of May; 
the articles were ſigned the gth. 
The capitulation would not have 
taken place ſo ſoon, had it not been 
from a very fatal accident on the 
morning of the 8th, by having our 
rjncipal advanced work blown up 
y a ſhell which entered the maga- 
zine; many lives were loſt; the 
few that remained unhurt ſpiked 
up the guns, and retreated to the 
fort. General Campbell thinking 
(as I imagine) that the reſt of the 
works were not tenable againſt ſuch 
a ſuperior farce, with ſo large a train 
of artillery, hoiſted the, white flag, 
and ſent one of his aid-de-camps to 
the Spaniſh general to treat upon 
terms of capitulation, which I ho 
your lordihip will think are as fa- 
vourable as could be obtained in 
our diſtreſſed ſituation. Gen. Camp- 
bell, with captain Deans, of the 
navy, are ſent to the Havannah ; 
and major of brigade Campbell is 
ordered to New Orleans. The reſt 
of the priſoners of war are gone for 
New-York, but were firſt to go to 
the Havannah for proviſions. 
I have the honour to be, &c. 

| PETER CHESTER. 
Extratt of a letter from Lieutenant- 

Colonel Balfour, commandant of 

Charles Town in South Carolina, 

to Lord George Germain, dated 

Charles-Town, June 27, 1781. 

After the adyantage gained by 
lord Rawdon, on the 25th of April, 
over Gen. Greene's army, of which 
your lordſhip was informed by my 
diſpatch of the 1ſt ult. the general 


ſtanced, theſe garriſons were obi 


tween lord Cornwallis and nu. 


JPAL” thy 


ſtate of this province renderiy 
expedient to relinquiſh the py; 
Camden, lord Rawdon ther 
quitted that place, after hay 
again offered battle to gam 
Greene, who, ſecured in 2 
poſition, behind Sawney Cd 
could by no efforts be induced i 
it. 
Qn the corps under lord Rum 
falling back towards this tom, t 
enemy, by detachments, in 
the poſts at Motte's- Houſe, Cu 
rees, and Auguſta, having pr, 
ouſly taken that at-Wright's A4 
Theſe poſts, my lord, had ba 
eſtabliſhed for controlling & 
country, and preſerving its as 
munications. Unfortunately, in 
the ſuperiority of the enemy, ul 
the impoſlibility of immediate» 
lief, as affairs were then cu 


to ſurrender, though gallanthy® 
fended : however, I have tae lth 
faction, to inform your (ori 
that the ſtores in them were hit» 
conſiderable, and the troops lu 
fince been exchanged, unde i 
tel which has lately taken plate 


general Greene, for the relat f 
all priſoners of war in the ſoum 
diſtri, 
| Havingaccompliſhedtheſe mal 
purpoſes, general Greene canli 
his fofce, and laid cloſe ſege 
Ninety-fix, the moſt comma 
and important of all the poſt nd 
back country, and which was itt 
fore maintained by about . 
hundred and fifty men, exclufnel 
militia, and put under the d 
of lieutenant-colonel Crugti 4 
able and zealous officer. | 
Thus circumſtanced was ® 
province, when a reinfo 
of three regiments from — 


110] | 


rived; and, as ſoon as the ne: 
fury arrangements could be 
ade, lord Rawdon, having under 
im a corps of near two thouſand 
en, proceeded to the relief of 
nety-ſix : an undertaking, from 
\- unfavourableneſs of the climate 
+ this ſeaſon, which your lordſhip 
nows muſt have been attended 
ith many difficulties, and much 
wipue ; but which the zeal and 
tertion of the troops enabled them 
 ſurmount. 2 

General Greene, on finding this 
pps approaching him, took the 
olution of attempting to ſtorm 
ke garriſon, as an expedient leſs 
angerous and deciſive than com- 
g to action with lord Rawdon. 
da the morning of the 19th inſtant 
e therefore made the experiment; 
ut by the gallantry of the troops 
25 repulſed, having, as acknow- 
deed by the enemy, at leaſt ſeven- 
y-tive killed, and one hundred and 
fty wounded, On this occaſion, 
d during the fiege, our loſs was 
puly inconſiderable, though, at 
relent, I am unable to ſpecify 
pour lordſhip the particulars of 


— 


D 
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Thus diſappointed in his views, 
neral Greene the enſuing day, 
uſed the fiege, and retired with 
s army behind the Saluda, to a 
ronp ſituation, within ſixteen miles 
F Ninety-fix, at which poſt lord 
lawdon arrived on the 21ſt. 

The efſential ſervice done by the 
r00ps under colonel Cruger, in his 
galant defence of the poſt, which 
as clofely preſſed by the enemy, 
ad the noble ſpirit with which te 
pelled the aſſault of all Greene's 
ay, is much too obvious to re- 
Jure any tribute I could pay to 
oeh diſtinguiſhed merit. | 
Aug, 11. This day an account 
is received at the —— con- 


Dent 
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had not the ſerjeant of the 
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tained in a letter from Sir Samuel 
Hood to admiral Rodney, of an 
engagement between the fleet un 
der the command of the former, 
and the French fleet under the 
command of Monſieur de Graſſe, 
on the 28th of April, 1781. Ad- 
miral Hood's ſquadron conſiſted of 
eighteen ſhips of the line, and the 
French of twenty-one. It was a 
kind of drawn battle, no ſhip being 
taken on either ſide. On board the 
Engliſh fleet 36 were killed, and 
161 wounded. . | 

24. On the 2oth inſt. the So- 
phia Albertina, a Swediſh man of 
war of 72 guns, Johan Guſtaaf 


. Schiold, commander, convoy to 2 


fleet of ſeven merchantmen bound 
to Cadiz, was wrecked on theHaaks 
on the coaſt of Holland, and of 554 
men, of whom the crew conſiſted, 
only 26 were ſaved on pieces of the 
wreck. 

The violence of the ſtorm in 
which this ſhip periſhed was irre- 
ſiſtible, 
ſhips, as well as thoſe of Holland 
and other nations, Which happened 


to be on the coaſt at the ſame time, 


ſhared the ſame fate. . 
30. Veſterday a young grampus 

was caught in the Thames near 

London bridge. ä 


SEPTEMBER. 


4 Yeſterday a deſperate attempt 
was made by the priſoners in New 
Priſon Clerkenwell, to overpower 
the keepers, and to make their eſ- 
cape. By means of notching knives 
one againſt another, they had made 
inſtruments with which they had 
ſawed off their irons ; and being 
furniſhed with hangers and clubs, 
they made an open attack upon 
the turnkey, wounded him, . and 
would ſoon have diſpatched him, 
guards 


F4 that 


and ſeveral Portugueſe 
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that attends for the protection of 
the priſon taken the alarm, and run 
to his aſſiſtance: three of the ring- 
leaders were ſhot dead upon the 
ſpot, and 12 others were wounded 
before the inſurgents were ſubdued, 
who have been ſince more cloſely 
confined. | | 
Eaft India Houſe, Sept. 17, 1781. 
By accounts received over land 
from Bombay, dated the 31ſt of 
March and 3oth of April, 1581, the 
Eaſt India Company are informed, 
that the terms offered to the Ma- 
rattas for peace had not been ac- 
cepted: 
That every acquiſition propoſed 
by the government of Bombay to 
be made in the courſe of the war 
having been accompliſhed, they 
had taken meaſures, in concert 
with general Goddard, to confine 
their future operations to a mere 
plan of defence; to the ſecurity 
and preſervation of thoſe acqui- 
ſitions, and of the company's other 
| 6 to the ſafety of Bom- 
ay; to the reduction of their ex- 
- traordinary military charges; to 
rendering aſſiſtance, ſo far as in their 
power, to the Preſidency of Fort 
St, George; for which purpoſe pre- 
parations was making to ſend. back 
all the troops of that Preſidency ; 


and by which meaſure the army 
under general Coote would be con- 


ſiderably ſttengthened. 

The laſt advices relative to the 
affairs of Fort St. George are alſo 
contained in the above letters from 

Bombay; and confirm accounts, 

that the French fleet left the coaſt 

of Coromandel in February, with- 
out landing any aſſiſtance for Hyder 

Ali, or doing any material damage. 

The poſition of general Coote's ar- 

my, and his having burnt all the 

boats at Pondicherry, prevented the 

French from getting any ſupply of 


- fieging Velore, 


tacked their camp, which was fore 


IP AL [Septenhs, 118 
roviſions from the ſhore, for wk; 
they ſeemed much diſtreſſt * fly 


The letter of the 31 of May 
ſtates, that general Coote had x, 
taken Carangoly, and the 
withdrawn the troops, with u 
for many weeks they had been bk 
Permacoil, ul 
Wandiwaſh : that Hyder wa 6 
employed in removing his 
cannon and ſtores from Arcat ; by 
it then ſeemed. to be the gene 
opinion he would not within 
his army without hazarding a by; 
tle. | 

The letter of the zoth of Ari 
ſtates, that country intellipencs 


colleted by Mr. Stewart at Gn, ſid 
mentions Hyder having quitted thy th, 
Carnatic. zent 


The letter of the zoth of il 
concludes with an account of ul 
nel Camac having gained a %% 
complete victory over 
Scindia. The colonel had bee 
obliged to retreat, and was hanſel 
for four days together by a wy 
powerful army. After the fourt 
day's retreat, the colonel counter 
marched a detachment from hit 
my in the night, with which be e 
in the rear of the enemy, and u. 


and plundered, and two guns, four 
elephants, and a large booty ſell i. 
to his hands. Several account 
concur, that the enemy's lob + 
mounted to Soo men, and Scindi 
himſelf eſcaped with difficulty d 
Seronge, attended by only a fe 
horſemen, 

20. Yeſterday the ſeſſions endl 
at the Old Bailey, when ſeven pi 
ſoners were tried, four of whom ve 
convicted of larceny, and three *. 
quitted, : 


The trials being ended, 22 ch, 
tal convicts received judgment of 
death. 


27 Yeb 


15. Yeſterday there was a quar- 
ly general court of 3 of 
A India ſtock, at their houſe in 
-1denhall-ſtreet, purſuant to their 
arter for calling quarterly courts. 
As ſoon as the clerk had read 
the minutes of the laſt meet- 
je, the chairman acquainted the 
art that the quarterly accounts 
e prepared to be read to them, 
nich the clerk accordingly read, 
1d which ſtated all the ſeveral 
ms of debtor and creditor of the 
vmpany from the iſt of March to 
he 1 of September, 1781; when 
dere appeared a balance in favour 
f the company of above 700,0001; 
ſides nearly as much more in 
, which, by their late agree- 
jent with government, was to be 
ſerved in the hands of the com- 
any for extraordinary exigencies, 


OCTOBER, 


[> S=a8S-3SCE6ATSHSETS & 3 


o, Laſt night a dreadful fire 
bade at Mr. Ballard's, hatter, 
ear the New Church in the Strand, 
hich burnt with the greateſt fury, 
nd ſpeedily communicated to ſeve- 
| other houſes in the neighbour- 
tood, which, conſiſting for the moſt 
dart of lath, plaiſter, and timber, 
pread to Holywell- ſtreet, and burnt 
on, through the Five-Bells tavern, 


ng the moſt indefatigable labour of 
veral engines, and a great num- 
tr of very active firemen, upwards 
zo houſes were burnt. The iron- 
uling of the New Church in the 
rand was broken down in ſeveral 


laces by the fall of two of the 


houſes, 


Sas AASB SESTTERATSEATIIESZEASSTT- FTE; 24 


ſs majeſty's frigate Medea, arrived 
the Admiralty office, from North- 
America, with an account of an 
tion between the Engliſh fleet 


> 8, X- 
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p to Wych. ſtreet. Notwithſtand- 
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under the command of rear - admiral 
Graves, and the French fleet under 
Monſ. du Barras, off Cape Henry, 
on the 6th of September, in which 
the Terrible, an Engliſh man of war 
of 74 guns, was ſo much damaged, 
that it was found neceſfary to deſt 
her. 'The Engliſh had go men killed 
in the action, and 246 wounded, 
The Engliſh fleet retired to New- 
York, and the French fleet anchored 
in the Cheſapeak. 
St. James's, Oct. 15, 1781. 

Capt. Home, late captain of his 
majeſty's ſhip Romney, diſpatched 
from commodore Johnſtone in the 
Lark floop, arrived at the earl 
of Hillſborough's office, yeſterday 
morning, with diſpatches from the 
commodore, dated the 21ſt of Au- 
guſt laſt, of which the following is 
an extract: 

On the 12th of June we were in 
the latitude of 26: 9 S. and longi- 
tude 20: 24 deg. W. and here I 
derached the Jaſon, Active, Rat- 
tleſnake, and Lark, to precede the 
fleet, in order to gain intelligence, 

On the 9th of July in the even- 
ing, being in the rendezvous given 
to the above-named ſhips, they 
joined us, together with the prize 

eldwoltemade, a Dutch Eaſt-Iudia 
ſhip, lately commanded by captain 
Vrolyk, bound to Ceylon, laden 
with ſtores and proviſions, and a- 
bout forty thouſand pounds in bul- 
nes. 

This prize, Heldwoltemade, had 
come laſt from Saldanha bay ; ſhe 
ſailed the 28th of June: the ſtruck 
to the Active on the iſt of July, , 

From Capt. Pigot I received a 
body of intelligence, digeſted by 


15. This day capt. Duncan, of lieutenant'd'Auvergne, a very pro- 


miſing young officer ; it contained, 
as your lordſhip will obſerve, a cer- 
tain account, that Monſ. Suffrein 
had arrived in Falſe Bay, on the wy 
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of June, with his five ſhips of the 
line, and the greateſt part of his 
tranſports, and that there were five 
— 1 Eaſt-India ſhips at anchor 


in the bay of Saldanha: I there - 


fore reſolved to enter that bay; I 
ſteered to the north of the harbour 


towards St. Martin's Point, other- 


wiſe called the bay of St. Helen's. 
I took the charge of pilotage on 
myſelf, and ran in ſhore under co- 
ver of the night, judging my di- 
ſtance by the lead ; the weather was 
very foggy, and continued ſo till 
the morning of the 21ſt of July; 
the wind was at north-eaſt. At 
eight o'clock in the morning we 
had a clear fight of the land, di- 
ſtance about four miles, and bore 


up for Saldanha Bay. We were 


forced to turn by traverſes into the 
bay; nevertheleſs our arrival was 
ſo unexpected, and our movements 
fo rapid, by carrying every fail we 
could bear, that the Dutch had juſt 
time to cut their cables, to looſe 
their fore-top-ſails, which were 
kept bent for this purpoſe, and to 
run their ſhips on ſhore, and ſet 
them on fire, as the Romney dropt 


anchor; but our boats boarded them 


ſo quickly, and our people behaved 
fo gallantly, that the flames in all 
of them were ſoon extinguiſhed, 
except in the Middleburg; ſhe 
burnt with incredible fury, and, 
becoming light as ſhe conſumed, 
ſhe got a-float when her maſts tum- 
bled, and had nearly drifted on 
board two of the other prizes: 
however, by an exertion of the 
boats of the ſquadron, ſhe was 
towed off, ſtern Ro in which 
the general in perſon aſſiſted. The 
boats had not left the Middlebu 
ten minutes when ſhe.blew up cloſe 
by the ſouth point of Hotties Bay. 
At this time alſo a boat was ſeen 


rowing to our ſhip, filled with people 


PRINCIPAL 


ing any marks of barbarity towards 


(Oftobey 
in the eaſtern parb, maki 
ble ſigns of ſubmiſſion: they pr 
ed to be the kings of Ternate u 
Tidore, with the princes of the; 
reſpeCtive families, whom theDu 
Eaſt-India company had long co 
fined on Iſle Robin, with differs 
malefactors, but had lately remowe! 
them from that iſland to Saldanhz, 
Before midnight we had got 
e prizes afloat, and next day w 
ot them rigged and ready for ſe 


ny hy 


aving got the principal fails frag 

the hooker, which nceale _ 
under Schapin Ifland, where thy bgbtn 
ſails had been lodged, in hopes . 
never ſhould have diſcovered the: n 


This hooker had been ſeized} 
the Rattleſnake in ſurprize, accord 
ing to my order in the diſpolitia 


of 2 of h "bb 
The names e prizes are: 

| 1 — Jon's 

The Dankbaarheyt, captain}, 100 dhen! 


Steetſel, from Bengal, 
The Paerl, captain Plokkel, * 
from China, «= — 


e Hoocoop, captain Land, , 100 
from ditta, 


The Hoogcarſpel, captain Har- J n 
meyer, from ditto, | 
The Middleburg, captain Van | 
Geunip, which was rm 1100 
came alſo from China, 
There were alſo two large hook 
ers, which I could not convenient. 
ly bring away; and, to avoid leave 


a ſettlement where our wants 
been ſo often relieved, I would net 
permit them to be burnt or de- 
ſtroyed. 

16. Prague, Aug. 29. Ten dn 
ago this city was viſited by the mol 
dreadful ſtorm in the memory 0 
the oldeſt inhabitant. Inceſſant 
peals of thunder, accompanied d 
a heayy ſhower of hail, occaſioned 
very conſiderable damage, ſever 
houſes having been conſum 


lightning, in different pars 8 


1. 


je city, whilſt the country round 
dat was laid under water by the 

u, which laſted about five hours, 
froyed fix hoyſes, and carried 
F men, cattle,/and three bridges; 
id the water, being at laſt drained 
f, above 2co dead bodies were 
and in and about the deſtroyed 

ages. 

Wag ſtorm, no leſs tremend- 
us and deſtructive, has laid waſte 
breral villages in Hungaria, eſpe- 
ally that of Szeno Gratz, where 
ore 80 houſes were deſtroyed by 
bebtning. 

18. This morning the follow- 
ig nalefactors were conveyed from 
ewgate to Ty burn, and executed 
ere purſuant to their ſentence, 
M. Elizabeth Hatchet, Jane Ful- 
kr, and Mary Bond, for highway 
wbderies, in the firſt cart; Henry 
ſones, John Bulkley, and Thomas 
Shenton,, for highway robberies, in 
the ſecond cart; Francis Waters, 
hes, alias Mouldy Cloak, and 
ſobn White, for highway robberies, 
i the third cart; John Stewart, 
and Charles Atkins, for the like 
ofence, in the fourth cart; and 
John Burrows, for colouring baſe 
metal, ſo as to reſemble ſhillings 


00 


S 


= 


Nhepherd, for forgery, was in 
el with a mourning coach, and was 
rprieved juſt as the executioner 
mu to tie the rope round his 
neck, , 


we Yeſterday the ſeſſions ended 
att 

nts received Tentence of death. 
2). On Thurſday laſt a very 
darming fire broke out at Fal- 
mouth, by which 25 families were 
n a few hours reduced to the 
freateſt diſtreſs. It began in a 
table, in which five horſes were 
purnt to death. 

29, On the 224 inſt. the young 


— — wo rr 


— 
* 


„ 
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ud {ix-pences, on a ledge ; f wg 
ulg- 


e Old Bailey, when ſeven con- 


95 


Dauphin of France was baptized 
by the name of Louis Joſeph Xa- 
vier Francois. The ſponſors were 
the em and the princeſs of 
Piedmont, repreſented by the Count 
E rhaem and Madame Eliza- 


1. Yeſterday the commiſſion for 
holding the Admiralty ' ſeſſions at 
the Old Bailey, was opened and 
read, and William Payne and Wil- 
liam Strange, were put upon their 
trial for piracy, being, as it was 
ſuppoſed, born in England, and 
found in arms againſt their country 5 
and the fact being proved againit 
Payne, he was found guilty, but 
Strange was acquitted for want of 
evidence. —Bills were, the ſame day, 
found againſt Luke Ryan and John 
Coppinger, for the like offences 
but their trials were put off. 

James Sweetman and Matthew 
Knight, were likewiſe tried for 
fighting a inſt their country. T 
pleaded that they were compelled 
to enter, by the owners of a Dun- 
kirk privateer, to whom they were 
indebted for large ſums of money. 
They were, however, both found 
guilty. | 


NOVEMBER. 


3. Yeſterday, fix priſoners were 
tried at the Admiralty Seſſions in 
the Old Bailey; George Hunter, 


late captain, and William Townf- 


end, firſt lieutenant of the Rover 
privateer, were tried for robbing 
the Victoria, a Venetian merchant- 
thip, on the High Seas, about ſe- 
venty leagues from Cape St. Vin- 
cent, of a conſiderable quantity of 
oods. They were both acquitted : 
ut were afterwards both tried for 
the murder of Gitardo Silveſtrini, 
the maſter of the ſaid Venetian 
ſhip, who was killed by a ſhot from 
| ; e the 
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the privateer as ſhe was making ail 
from them, after having been de- 
tained by the privateer for ſeveral 


hours. William Townſend was 
found guilty of the murder, and 
received ſentence to be executed, 


and his body to be afterwards diſ- 
ſeed. | 

4. On the iſt inſt. an expreſs ar- 
rived from Briſtol, with advice of 
the Vigilant packet, capt. Drake, 
being arrived there from Jamaica, 
which place ſhe left the 6th of Sep- 
tember. She brings intelligence 
of the homeward-bound fleet ſail- 
ing from Port-Royal on the 2oth, 
21ſt, and 22d of Auguſt, in three 
diviſions, under the convoy of the 
following — — Princeſs Royal of 
9o guns; Albion, Torbay, and Ra- 
milies, of 74; Ruby and Prince 
William, of 64; and Janus of 44 
guns, with ſeveral frigates. 

The above packet brings the fol- 
lowing relation of another violent 
hurricane, which came on there on 
the firſt of Auguſt laſt, from the 
ſouthward, but ſoon after veered to 
different points of the compaſs : 
before nine it increaſed to a per- 


fe& hurricane, and continued to 


rage, with unabating fury, till near 
eleven, great part of the time blow- 
ing from the S. E. accompanied by 
a heavy and inceſſant rain; nor did 
the fury of the ſtorm altogether ſub- 
fide till about two o' clock in the 
morning. The diſtreſſed ſituation 
of the ſhipping in the harbour may 
be better conceived than deſcribed ; 
73 fail of veſſels, including floops, 


ſchooners, and ſhallops, were on 


ſhore between Ruſſel's hulks and 
the wharf of John Vernon, Eſq. 
and co. and ſeveral others to the 
weſtward of the town, but being 
moſtly light veſſels, the greateſt 

art of them either have been, or 
will be got off, though not with- 


— 
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[Novenker 


out conſiderable dama 
ter in the harbour N 
have riſen between four and jp 


feet perpendicular, the p 


of the wharfs, in general, benz Lie 
torn up, and many heayy arty ailed 
that were upon them entirely , aft m 
ried away; of Meſſ. Law and Hy. erlat 
greave's wharf, ſcargely the vel ce 0 
remain. The greateſt part of the rich 
returned fleet being at Port. Ri lint 
the account from + thence is fil Jord 
more deplorable; two loaded ſhips majel 
being either ſunk or overſet, wi hte, 
24 run aſhore between Salt pu xtra 
and Muſquito point. 12 
Many houſes and piazzas in thi Cl, 
town were blown down, and tw dai 
negroes found drowned in tle 7 
ſtreets, in which torrents of wat In 
for ſeveral hours ran down wit Augi 
great rapidity. form 
_ His majeſty's ſhip Pelican wa! 
driven upon Morant-key, and ſap- his c 
poſed to be totally loſt; the ſkip's now 
company, excepting four, were n tis f. 
videntially ſaved ; ſhe parte aid H 
the Comet packet to the non 19th 
ward of the Navaſſa the preceduyg fey 1 
day. 6 24th 
His majeſty's ſhip Southamptos, nd, 
after having had an engagement ed tt 
with a French frigate. of C de: 
Frangois, was, by the late ſtorm, towa 
diſmaſted, and triven to Wreck judy 
Riff, to the leeward of Port Royal, ing 
where ſhe now remains; lame 
Vaughan, and ſeveral other ich 
ſels, are gone to her aſſiſtance. Gra 
The ſtorm very unfortunately beet 
proves to have been general throug\-ny "at 
out the iſland, though not equal ea. 
violent: in Weſtmoreland, St. Ana  **", 
and St. Mary's, the canes have u. to | 
ceived conliderable damage, ume 
the plantane walks, which wee eu 
expoſed to the ſouth-eaſt, Daly er 
almoſt univerſally been blown down, r 
from which it is evident the wind * : 


raged 


ged with the greateſt fury from 
jat point of the compaſs, 
Whitehall, New. 6, 1781. 

Lieutenant-colonel Conway, who 
led from New-York the 1 of 
if month, in the Duke of Cum- 
erland packet, arrived at this of- 
e on the evening of the 3d curt. 
ith diſpatches from Sir Henry 
linton, to the right honourable 
Jord George Germain, one of his 
mjeſly's principal ſecretaries of 
hte, of which the following are 
xtraQts : 

xa? of .a Letter from Sir Henry 
Clinton, to lord George Germain, 
dated New-York, September 7, 
1781, | 

In my diſpatch of the 2oth of 
Auguſt, I had the honour to in- 
form your 3 that general 
Wahington had ſuddenly quitted 
his camp at White-Plains: I have 
now that of communicating to you 
bis ſubſequent movements. 

He paſſed the Groton on the 
9th ult. taking a ſtation within a 
fry miles of it. On the 23d and 
24th, he croſſed the north river, 
add, by the poſition he took, ſeem- 
ed to threaten Staten Iſland, until 
the 2gth, when he ſuddenly moved 
towards the Delaware. At firſt I 


ek judged this to be a feint ; but find- 
ja, ing that he paſſed that river with 
te (ome of his avant guard, and pub- 

licly talked of the Comte de 

brafſe's being every moment ex- 
e pected in the Cheſapeak to co-ope- 
1 ate with him, I immediately en- 


devoured, both by land and wa- 
n's ter, to communicate my ſuſpicions 
en. to lord Cornwallis; at the ſame 
and ume aſſuring his lordſhip, that 1 
were zould either reinforce him by e- 


have ery poſſible means in my power, 
on, or make the beſt diverſion I could 
wind in his favour, 


age As rear-admiral Graves ſailed 
from hence with his own and Sir 
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Samuel Hood's ſquadron, the 3 iſt 
ult. in conſequence of the intel- 
ligence received reſpecting the 
Rhode Iſland fleet, as mentioned 
to your lordſhip in my laſt diſpatch ; 
and as lord Cornwallis, in his let- 
ters of the 31ſt ult. and 2d curt. 
which I received on the 4th, and 
yeſterday, informs me, that the 
Count de Graſſe was in the Che- 


ſapeak with a conſiderable arma- 
ment, I am in hourly expeRation 


of hearing that rear-admiral Graves 


has either intercepted Barras, or 
attacked the fleet in the bay, or 
rhaps both. In the mean time 
have embarked 4000 troops, with 


which I ſhall inſtantly proceed my- 
ſelf to relieve lord Cornwallis, as 
ſoon as I know the paſſage to him 
is open. i 98 
Extract of a Letter from Sir Henry 
Clinton, to lord George Germain, 
dated New-York, Sept. 26, 1781. 
The day after I had cloſed my 
diſpatch of the 12th curt. I re- 
ceived a letter from the admiral, 
dated the gth, to inform me that 
the enemy being abſolutely maſters 
of the navigation of the Cheſa- 
peak, there was little probability 
of any thing getting into York Ri- 


ver but by night, and an infinite 


riſk to any ſupplies ſent by water ; 
at the ſame time acquainting me, 
that he had on the th a partial 
action with the French fleet of 24 
ſail of the line, and that the two 
fleets had been in fight of each 
other ever ſince; which making it 
inexpedient to ſend off the rein- 
forcement immediately, under ſuch 
dangerous circumſtances,” I thought 
it right to call a council of the ge- 
neral officers on the ſubjze&, Who 
unanimouſly concurred with me in 
opinion, that it was moſt adviſe- 
able to wait until more favourable 
accounts from rear-admiral Graves, 
or the arrival of admiral Digby, 


ren- 
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rendering the failing of the rein- 
forement leſs hazardous : but our 
fleet having arrived at the Hook 
on the 19th, a council of war, 
compoſed of the flag and general 
officers, was aſſembled as ſoon as 

ſible, the minutes of which will 
inform your lordſhip that the exer- 
tions of both fleet and army ſhall 
be made to form a junction with 
the ſquadron and army in Virginia. 
Rear-admiral Digby arrived off the 
Hook the 24th. 

19. On Saturday laſt, William 
Townſhend, late lieutenant of the 

over privateer of Briſtol, was ex- 
ecuted at Execution Dock for the 
wilful murder of capt. Giralmo 
Silveſtini, of the Victoria, a Ve- 
netian ſhip, by ordering a gun to 
be fired into the veſſel, which kill- 
ed the captain. He acknowledged 
the gun to be fired by his order, 
but without the leaſt intention to 
kill any body. He behaved with 
great penitence. 
Hague, Nov. 24. The empe- 
ror's acceſſion to the armed neutra- 
lity was ſigned at Peterſburgh the 
31ſt of October by the miniſter 
plenipotentiary of his imperial and 
royal apoſtolic majeſty, 


DECEMBER. 


4. This day William Payne, 
James Sweetman, and Matthew 
Knight, were caried in a cart from 
Newgate, and hanged at Execu- 
tion-Dock, for robberies and pira- 
cies committed by them on the high 
ſeas. | | , 

St. James s, Dec. 4. By letters 
from the hon. heutenant-general 
Murray, dated St, Philip's Caſtle, 
the 12th and 13th of November, 
information is received, that the 
duke de Crillon took poſt at Cape 


Mole in ſuch a manner as to put it 


1 . 


e RR 1-0 QO nern 


8 (December, 1781, 
in the power of the garriſon u 
chace him from thence: and fl. 
though his whole army advancelty 
diſlodge the troops, hop were able 
to maintain their ground; a 


Blook 
fain | 
ed, 
tendi 
fubje 


when the enemy ſaw their diſpdl. over 
tion, they were contented not tg 12 
attack them, ſo that they retired of thi 
uietly into the fort, with 100 pr. ters 
oners, including a lieutenant. ch. gaol « 
lone], three captains, and fie ſente! 
ſubaltern officers, having ſuffered inpri 
no other loſs than one man killed 10. 
upon the ſpot, and two who are lince from 
dead of their wounds ;—that the formi 
enemy opened their mortar batie. dat 
ries on the 11th of November, and feet, 
on the 13th had not damaged th 
ſingle article, one earriage of a ix biin 
pounder excepted :—that the eue. with t 
Hr powder magazine, bebininvo 
urk's Mount, had been blown uy WY Uh 
by one of the ſhells from the caſtle, {ſtan 
by which the mortar battery of eke, 
enemy was deſtroyed z and it vu de li 
preſumed, that their loſs of ne kn; 
muſt be conſiderable, as a gen nend 
many were blown up, and a get 100K | 
number of ſhells burſt at the lane." 
time: and that the artillery of de na 
caſtle, which is excellent, board 
ſome time before ſunk, at the qui 
of George-Town a veſſel laden vet 
with ammunition and ſores for de 
enemy's batteries, which moſt be att. 
great loſs and retardment to then. La. 
11. Yeſterday the ſeſſions at e #5 
Old Bailey, which began on Wed Di 
neſday the 5th, ended, when Gro fot 
Townſhend, - for horſe-ſtealng 175 
Hannah Brown, for robbing d , 
houſe where ſhe was ſervant, om 
laces and other effects to a conide ber 
rable amount; and 1 5 2 q 
for a highway robbery, rec!" ” 
. hd. At this ſeſſion lgenc 
Mr. William Moore was tried fre 
publiſhing a certain inflammat th 


* England! 
ry paper, intituled 0551 ww 


Flood,” and recommending a cer- 
uin paper then ſhortly to be print- 
ed, intitled 5 The 2 wy 
ending to inflame his majeſty's 
7 againſt the peace and good 
wernment of the kingdom, and 
ere on the memorable night 
of the 6th of June, when the rio- 
ters were proceeding to deſtroy the 
gol of Newgate, and fined 58. and 
ſentenced to ſuffer twelve months 
inpriſonment in Newgate. 

19. Yeſterday diſpatches arrived 
fom rear-admiral Kempenfelt, in- 
forming the lords of the admiralty, 
that he had met with a large French 
feet, conſiſting of nineteeen ſhips 
of the line, beſides frigates, and 


ix having a number of veſſels, laden 
he with troops and ftores, under their 
d tonvoy, on the 12th of December, 
up Uhant then bearing north 61 eaſt, 


iftant 35 leagues. The Engliſh 
feet, conſiſting only of 12 ſail of 
the line and ſome frigates, admiral 
kempenfelt did not think it ad- 
nſeable to hazard an action, but 
wok fourteen of the French tranſ- 
ports, laden with artillery and 
ordnance ſtores, and which had on 
board upwards of 1000 troops. 
Eafi-India Houſe, Dec. 17. 
Yeſterday the following advices 


were received over land from the 
Taſt· Indies: 


factors at Anjengo, to the Court of 

Direckors of the Eaft-India Com- 

97 dated the 6th of Aug. 

1781. 

* This morning the Star Cruiſer, 
fom Bombay, having called here 
® ter way to Bafſorah, we embrace 
tte opportunity of communicating 
v your honours the pleaſing intel- 
lgence of Sir Eyre Coote having 
Mirely defeated the army of Hy- 
er Ali Cawn, in a general en- 
$zement between Porto Novo and 


* 
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Mooteapollam, on the 1 day of 
lat month, the particulars of which 
your honours will be fully inform- 
ed of by the accompanying extract 
of a letter from Sir Eyre Coote, to 
colonel Braithwaite, at Tanjore, 
dated the 6th alt. N 


Extract of a letter from Sir Eyre Coote, 
to colonel Braithwaite, dated the 

6th of July, 1781, referred to in 

the above letter, 

© The 3d curt. I had the plea- 
ſure to acquaint you of the ſucceſs 
of our little army in a general ac- 
tion on the iſt curt, with Hyder 
Ali, between Porto Novo and 
Mooteapollam: it laſted eight 


hours, and was a hard fought day 


on both fides. The enemy's force 
confiſted of twenty-five battalions 
of infantry, 400 Europeans, from 
40 to 50,000 horſe, and above 
100, 00 matchlock men, Peons, 
and Polygars, with 47 pieces of 
cannon, well ſerved. Our ſecond 
line having occupied ſome heights 
by which our rear was ſecured, 

advanced with the firſt towards the 
enemy's guns, many of which, had 
we had a body of cayalry, muſt 
have fallen into our hands, They 
made repeated attempts to force us 


with their horſe, and kept up a 


briſk cannonade, which for a lon 


Halt of a letter from the chief and time our heavy firecould not filence. 


Yielding at length to the ſteadineſs, 
ſpirit, and bravery of our compa- 
ratively ſmall number of troops, 
they retreated precipitately, and 


left us maſters of the field. Meer 


Saib received a mortal wound; and 
among 4000 killed are many of 
the principal officers. On our fide 
we loſt very few officers, and only 
three or four hundred killed and 
wounded. You will be pleaſed to 
communicate this fortunate event 
to all the ſouthern garriſons. “. 
LI 5 Tetra 
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Extra of a letter from the Select 
Committee at Bombay, dated Ju- 
by 28, 1781. 
% We have given orders for diſ- 

poſſeſſing the Dutch of their facto- 

ries at Broach in Surat. We have 
had advice of the latter being ef- 
fected, and have reaſon to befiere 

a conſiderable property will be 

found belonging to the Dutch Eaſt- 

India Company, which ſhall be 

ſecured for the benefit of the Eng- 

liſh Eaſt India Company.” 
Whitehall, December 18, 1781. 

Extra of a letter from Sir Henry 

 Clintt to the right hon. lord Geo. 

Germain, one of his, mazefly's prin- 

cipal ſecretaries of ſlate ; received, 

on the 16th inflant, by lord Dal- 
rymple, <vho arrived in the Swallow 
packet, which left New-York the 
17th of November, 
New-York, Nov. 13, 1781. 
My Lord, | 

In my laſt diſpatch I had the 
honour to. acquaint your lordſhip 
with my fears reſpecting the fate of 
the army in Virginia. 

It now gives me the deepeſt con- 

cern to inform you that they were 

too well founded, as your lordſhip 
will perceive by lord Cornwallis's 
letter to me of the 20th ult. a copy 
of which, and the papers accom- 
panying it, being incloſed for your 
information. ; 

Had it been poſſible for the fleet 
to have ſailed from hence at the 
time it was firſt imagined they 
would have been able to do, I have 

not the leaſt doubt that lord Corn- 

wallis would have been relieved, 
by the joint exertions of the navy 
and army ; and I therefore cannot 
ſufficiently lament that they could 
not have been made ſooner. 

Your lordſhip will be informed 

by lord Cornwallis's letter to me (a 


copy of which accompanies the 
2 . 


FALK QC LF; 


duct ſince he has been on this ſe. 


camp, having always 


pedition and excurſion which hae 


' [Decealy, 


diſpatch) of the force that wa 
pou to his lordſhip in Virgin; 
eſides which, by rebel accauny, 
which I haye the honour to inglck 
for your lordſhip's informal 
general Greene ſeems ſtill to h 
an army acting in that quan; 
and there are at this inſtant abou 
000 continental troops at Wel. 
oint and its vicinity. 
My diſpatches will be deliver 
to your lordſhip by lord Dalryayle: 
and I cannot part with his lord 
without teſtifying to you te he 
opinion I have of his merit, a 
my entire approbation of his un 


vice, acting as one of my aids 
ewn the 
15 attention to me, and highs 
y diſtinguiſhed his ſpirit by au, 
ding as a volunteer upon every a- 


taken place ſince his being here. 
Copy of a letter from lieptenant-gne 
ral earl Cornwallts, to Sir ln 

Clinton, dated York-Toun, us 

Virginia, Oct. 20, 1781. 

8.4 Bo... 

I have the mortification to ir 
form your excellency, that I har 
been forced to give up the poſts 
York and Glouceſter, and to fur 
render the troops under my com 
mand, by capitulatioh, on tis 
igth, as priſoners of war, toe 
combined forces of America ul 
Master ſaw this poſt in + 

never ſaw thi in a Tet 
favourable light; but when I found 
I was to be attacked in it, in 0 
unprepared a ſtate, by ſo pou 
an army and artillery, nothing but 
the hopes of relief would have 1 
duced me to attempt its defences 
for I would either have endeavoul 
ed to eſcape to.New-York, by 
marches, from the Glouceſter 


immediately on the arrival of — 


781. 


ul Waſhington's troops at Wil- 
mfburgh, o. 1 would, notwith- 
anding the diſparity of numbers, 
we attacked them in the open 
id, where it might have been 
it poſſible, that fortune would 
ie favoured the gallantry of the 

ful of troops under my com- 
2nd : but being aſſured by your 
ellency's letters, that every poſ- 
ble means would be tried by the 
wy and army to relieve us, I 
uid not think myſelf at liberty to 
nture on either of thoſe deſpe- 
ite ate: npto: therefore, after re- 
wining two days in a ſtrong poſi- 
an in front of this place, in hopes 


being attacked, upon obſerving | 


at the cnemy were taking mea- 
res which could not fail of turn- 
og my left flank in a ſhort time, 
pd receiving on the ſecond evenin 
dur letter of the 24th of Septem- 
r, informing me that the relief 
ould fail about the 5th of Otto- 
„ I withdrew within the works 
| the night of the 2gth of Sep- 
mber, hoping by the labour aud 
meſs of the ſoldiers, to protrat 
be defence until you could arrive. 
Every thing was to be expected 
om the ſpirit of the troops, but 
ery diſadvantage attended their 
dour, as the works were to be 
patinued under the enemy's fire, 
nd our ſtuck of intrenching tools, 
lich did not much exceed 400, 
den we began to work in the lat- 
rend of Auguſt, was now much 
. 
The enemy broke ground on the 
ght of the zoth, and conſtructed, 
a that night and the two follow- 
ig days and nights, two redoubts, 
ach, with ſome works that had 
longed to our outward poſition, 
upied a gorge between two 
reeks or ravines, which come from 


be _ on each ſide of the town. 
1791, 
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On the night of the 6th of Octo- 
ber they made their firſt parallel, 
extending from its right on the 
river, to a deep ravine on the left, 
nearly oppofite ta the center of 
this place, and embracing our 
whole left, at the diſtance of 600 
yards. ving perfected this pa- 
rallel, their batteries opened on the 
evening of the gth againſt our 
left, and other batteries fired at 
the ſame time againſt a redoubt ad- 
vanced over the creek upon our 
right, and defended by about 120 
men of the 23d regiment, and ma- 
rines, who maintained that poſt 
with uncommon gallantry; The 
fire continued inceſſant from heavy 
cannon, and from mortars. and 
howitzers, throwing ſhells from 
eight to ſixteen inches, until all 
our guns on the left were filenced,* 
our works much damaged, and our 
loſs of men conſiderable. On the 
night of the 11th they began their 
ſecond parallel, about 300 yards 
nearer to us. The troops being 
much weakened by ckneſs, as well 
as by the fire of the beſiegers, and 


- obſerving that the enemy had not 


only ſecured their flanks, but pro- 
ceeded in every reſpect with the ut- 
moſt regularity and caution, 1 
could not venture ſo large ſorties as 
to hope from them any conſidera- 
ble ellect; but otherwiſe I did eve- 
ry thing in my power to interrupt 
this work, by opening new embra- 
ſures for guns, and keeping up a 
conſtant fire with all the howitzers 
and ſmall mortars that we could 
man. On the evening of the 14th 
they aſſaulted and cairied two re- 
doubts that had been advanced 
about 300 yards, for the purpoſe 
of delaying their approaches, and 
covering our left flank, and, du- 
ring the night, included them 
in their ſecond parallel, on which 

(G) | they 
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they continued to work with 
the utmoſt exertion. Being per- 
fectly ſenſible that our works could 
not ſtand many hours after the 
opening of the-batteries of that 
parallel, we not only continued a 
conſtant fire with all our mortars, 
and every gun thatcould be brought 
to bear upon it, but a little before 
day-break on the morning of the 
16th, I ordered a ſortie of about 
350 men under the direction of 
lieutenant-colonel Abercromby, to 
attack two batteries which _— 
ed to be in the greateſt forwardneſs, 
and to ſpike the guns. A detach- 
ment of guards with the 8oth com- 
pany of grenadiers, under the com- 
mand of lieutenant-colonel Lake, 
attacked the one; and one of 
light infantry, under the command 
of major Armſtrong, attacked the 
other; and both ſucceeded, by 
forcing the redoubts that covered 
them, ſpiking 11 guns, and kill. 
ing or wounding about 100 of the 
French troops who had the guard 
of that part of the trenches, and 
with little loſs on our fide. This 
action, though extremely honoura- 
ble to the officers and ſoldiers who 
executed it, proved of little pub- 
lic advantage ; for the cannon hav- 
ing been ſpiked in a hurry, were 
ſoon rendered fit for ſervice again, 
and before dark the whole parallel 
and batteries appearcd to be near- 
ty complete, At this time we 


knew that there was no part of the 


whole front attacked, in which we 
could ſhew a ſingle gun, and our 
ſhells were nearly expended. I 
had therefore only to chuſe between 
Preparing to ſurrender neXt day, or 
endeavouring to get off with the 
greateſt part of the troops; and I 
determined to attempt the latter, 


reflecting that though it ſhould 


prove unſucceſsful in its immedi- 


pointed, and moſt of them lade 


[Deceniy, 


ate object, it might at leaſt deln 
enemy in the proſecution of fn 
ther enterprizes. Sixteen 
boats were prepared, and im 
other pretexts were ordered 9 
be in readineſs to receive 

perciſely at ten-o'clock : with theb 
J hoped to paſs the infantry dur 
the night, abandoning our by, 
gage, and leaving a detachment b 
capitulate for the town's people ad 
for the ſick and wounded ; on which 
ſubject a letter was ready to be d. 
livered to general Waſhing, 
After making my arrangemeay 
with the utmoſt ſecrecy, the ligh 
infantry, the greateſt part of th 
guards, and part of the 244 ny; 
ment, embarked at the hour y- 


at Glonceſter ; but at this cnitial 
moment, the weather, from beuy 
moderate and calm, changed wa 
moſt violent ſtorm of wind ad 
rain, and drove all the boats, ſane 
of which had troops on bout, 
down the river. It was ſoon en. 
dent that the intended paſſage ws 
impracticable, and the abſentet 
the boats rendered it equally in 
poſſible to bring back the too 
that had paſſed, which I had oe 
ed about two o'clock in the mort- 
ing. In this fituation, with u 
little force divided, the enemy" 
batteries opened at day-break. Tie 

paſſage between this place way 
Glouceſter was much expoſed ; bt 
the boats having now returee 
they were ordered to bring bi 
the troops that had paſſed dunty 
the night, and they joined us in 

forenoon without much loſs. G 
works in the mean time were gong 
to ruin; and not having been 8 
to ſtrengthen them by abbatis, 1 
in any other manner than U ula 
flight fraizing, which the enen! 
artillery were demoliſhing wher | 
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they fired, my opinion entirely 
coincided with that of the engineer 
and principal officers of the army, 
that they were in many parts very 
Ailable in the forenoon, and 
that by the continuance of the ſame 
fre for a few hours longer, they 
would be in ſuch a ſtate as to ren- 
der it deſperate, with our numbers, 
to attempt to maintain them. We 
a that time could not fire a ſingle 
zun; only one eight inch, and lit- 
tle more than one hundred cohorn 
ſhells remained: a diverſion by 
the French ſhips of war, that lay at 
the mouth of North River, was to 
be expected; our numbers had 
been diminiſhed by the enemy's 
fre, but particularly by ſickneſs ; 
and the ſtrength and - ſpirits of 
thoſe in the works were much ex- 
hauſted by the fatigue of conſtant 
watching and unremitting duty, 
Under: all theſe circamftances, 1 
thought it would have been wanton 
and inhuman to the laſt degree to 
ſacrifice the lives of this ſmall bo- 
dy of gallaat ſoldiers, who had 
ever behaved with ſo much fidelity 
and courage, by expofing them to 
am aſlault, which from the numbers 
and precautions of the enemy, 
could not fail to ſucceed. I there- 
or? propoſed to capitulate ; and I 
bare the honour to incloſe to your 
excellency the copy of the correſ- 
poncence between general Waſh- 
egton and me on that ſubject, and 
the terms of capitulation agreed 
won. I ſincerely lament that bet- 
ter could not be obtained ; but I 
have negleQed nothing to alleviate 
the misfortunes and diſtreſs of both 
omeers and ſoldiers. The men are 
well cloathed and provided with 
neceſaries, and I truſt will be re- 
dalarly ſupplied, by the means of 
ne officers that are permitted to 
main with them, The treatment 
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in general that we have received 


from the enemy, ſince our ſurren- 
der, has been perfectly good and 
proper; but the kindneſs and at- 
tention that has been ſhewn to us 
by the French officers in particular, 
their delicate ſenſibility of our 
ſituation, their generous and preſ- 
ſing offers of money, both public 
and privats, to any amount, has 
really gone beyond what I can poſ- 
ſibly deſcribe, and will, I hope, 
make an impreſſion on the breaſt 
of every Britiſh officer, whenever 
the fortune of war ſhall put any of 
them into our power. | 
Although the event has been ſo 
unfortunate, the patience of the 
ſoldiers in bearing the greateſt fa- 
tigues, and their ah and in- 
trepidity under a perſevering fire 
of ſhot and ſhells that I believe has 
not often been exceeded, deſerved 
the higheſt commendation and 
praiſe. | ; 
A ſucceſsful defence, however, in 
our ſituation was perhaps impoſii- 
ble ; for the place could only be 
reckoned an entrenched camp, ſub- 
je& in molt places to enfilade, and 
tire ground in general ſo diſadvan- 
tageous that nothing but the ne- 
cellity of fortifying it as a poſt to 
protect the navy could have induced 


any perſon to erect works upon it: 


our force diminiſhed daily by fick- 
neſs, and other loſſes, and was te- 
duced, when we offered to capitu- 
late, on this fide, to little more 
than 3, 200 rank and file fit for du- 
ty, including officers, ſervants and 
artificers; and at Glouceſter about 
600, including cavalry, The ene- 
my's army coaſiſted of upwards of 
8000 French, nearly as many con- 
tinentals, and 5000 militia. They 
brought an immenſe train of hea- 
vy artillery, moſt amply furniſhed 
with ammunition,and perfectly well 

(G 2) manned, 
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manned. The conſtant and uni- Total of the killed, wounded, wl 
verſal chearfulneſs and ſpiritof the miſſing of the following cor 
; officers, in all hardſhip and danger, from rhe 29th of September t th 
deſerve my warmeſt acknowledg- 19th of October, 1781. 
ments; and I have been particu- 2 Captains, 4 lieutenants, 13 ſe. 
larly indebted to brigadier-general jeants, 4 drummers, 133 m 
O*Hara and to lieutenant-colonel and file killed.—;5 Lieutenant 
Abercromby, the former command- 1 Enſign, 24 ſerjeants, 11 dun- 
ing on the right} and the latter on mers, 285 rank and file, wourd- 
the left, for their attention and ed. 1 major, 1 captain, V ſub- 
exertion on every occaſion, The altern, 3 ferjeants, 63 rankad 
detachment of the 23d regiment file, miſſing, | + 
and marines,'in the redoubt on the Officers killed und wounded, 
right, commanded by captain Ap - Hon. major Cochrane, aftng 
thorpe, and the ſubſequent detach- aid de camp to lord Cornwall, 
ments commanded by lieutenant- killed. 5 
, colonel Johnſon, deſerve particular Light infantry, — Lieutenat 
commendation, Capt. Rochfort, Campbell, 74th company, killed, 
who commanded the artillery, and Lieut. Lyſter, 63d ditto, wound- 
indeed every officer and ſoldier of ed, fince dead. Lieut. Dunn, 
that diſtinguiſhed corps, and lieu- 63d ditto, wounded, fince dead, 
tenant Sutherland, the command- Lieut. Lightburne, 37th ditty 
ing engineer, have merited, in wounded, ; 
every reſpect, my higheſt approba- 23d Regiment.—Lieuts, Mat 
tion ; and I cannot ſufficiently ac- and Guyon killed, 
knowledge my obligations to capt. 43d Regiment, — Captain Ken 
Symonds, who commanded his killed; lieur. Curſon, wounded. 
majeſty's ſhips, and to the other 7 & Regiment. Lieut. Fraſer 
officers and ſeamen of the navy, killed. 
for their zealous and active co-ove- 76th Regiment.—Lieut, Robert 
ration. ſon wounded, | 
I tranſmit returns of our killed Captain Rall killed.-—Fnlgn 
and wounded ; the loſs of ſeamen Sprangenberg wounded. Comm: 
and town's people was likewiſe con- ſary Perkins killed. 
ſiderable. (Signed) RES. 

L truſt that your Excellency will T. DESPARD, dep. adj. ges. 
leaſe to haften the return of the Letters from general Elliot, ge. 
onetta, after landing her paſſen- vernor of Gibraltar, dated Nov. 

gers, in compliance with the arri- 28, and received Dec. 27, adviſe, 
cle of capitulation. that an attempt to ſtorm and deſtrof 

Lieutenat-colonel Abercromby the whole of the enemy's advan- 

will have the honour to deliver this ced works, which were arrived at 
diſpatch, and is well qualified to the higheſt ſtate of perfection after 
explain to your excellency every immenſe labour and expence, f. 
particular relating to our paſt and pearing probable, it was judg 
preſent ſituation. expedient to carry the fame 10 
I have the honour to be, &. immediate execution. A confd6 


(Signed)  CORNWALLIS. rable detachment was aecordingl 
or 


LEM © . 


—. Atta 


"Doe. 
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farmed in three columns, and 
marched from the garriſon upon the 
ſerting of the moon, at three 
o'clock in the — on the 27th. 
The columns were ſeverally compo- 
{d of an advanced corps, a body 
of pioneers, artillery men carrying 
combuſtibles, and a ſuſtaining 
corps, with a reſerve in the rear. 
The pioneers of the left column 
were ſeamen. 

The vigorous efforts of his ma- 


exterior front were irreſiſtible; and 
the enemy, after a ſcattering fire 
of ſhort duration, gave way on all 
fdes, and abandoned their ſtupen- 
dous works with great precipita- 
tion. The pioneers and artilleriſts 


ſpread their fire with ſuch amazing 
rapidity, that in half an hour two 
mortar batteries of ten thirteen- 
inch mortars, and three batteries of 


approach, communication, traverſe, 
&c, were in flames, and are redu- 
ced to aſhes. The mortars and 
cannon were ſpiked, and their beds, 
carriages, and platforms deſtroyed. 
Their magazines blew up, one 
after another, as the fire approach · 
ed them. 8 

The enemy, ſeeing all oppoſiti- 
on to be ineffectual, offered no other 
reliſtance than an ill- directed fre of 
wund and grape ſhop from the forts 
of St. Barbara and Stu Philipe, and 
the batteries on the lines, and re- 
mained in their camp ſpectators of 
the conflagration. N 

The whole detachment was in 
the garriſon again by five o'clock, 
Juſt before break of day, and the 


ſpirited and ſucceſsful exertion 


liderable, 


jeſty's troops on every part of the 


made wonderful. exertions, and . 


fix guns each, with all the lines of 


lols which they had ſuſtained in this 


ganlt the enemy was very incon- + 


RENCES (161) 
BIRTHS for the Year 1781. 


Jan. 14. The lady of ſir J. Tho- 
rold, bart. was brought to bed of a 
ſon. | TOES SF 
The queen of France, of a 
dauphin. | 5 I 

31. The lady of the right hon. 
— earl of Traquair, of à ſon and 

Wine! 0 * 5334 
Feb. 22. The lady of William 
Praed, elq; of twins. 

26. The lady of lord Carlow, of 
the kingdom of Ireland, -of a ſon. 

March b. The lady of fir And, 
Hammond, of a daughter. 

April g. Lady Abingdon, of a ſon 

13. Lady Hope, of a ſon, at 
Pinky houſe, Scotland. 

May — The conſort of the arch- 
duke Ferdinand, of a ſon, at Mi- 
lan. | 

The lady of fir Edward Aſtley, 
of a ſon. Ei 

July 12. Lady Cadogan, of a 
daughter. 

Auguſt 4. The lady of the right 
hon. fir Richard Worſley, bart. of 
a daughter. * W 

5. The lady of the earl of Rad- 
nor, of a ſon. 

22. The lady of lord Stormont, 
of a ſon. 8 

Sept. 22. Lady Bagot, of a ſon. 

OX. — The lady of lord Wey- 
mouth, of a daughter. - 

Lady Paget, of a daughter. 

The lady of fir Harbord Har- 
bord, bart. of a ſon. 

Nov. 26. Counteſs of Harring- 
ton, of a ſon. BE 

Dec. 8. Counteſs of Shelburne, 
of a daughter. „ 

10. Lady Grantham, of a ſon 
and heir. 

25. Counteſs of Percy, of a 
daughter. | 
(83) 
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Counteſs of Carliſle, of a ſon, 
at Dublin-Caſtle. 


— — — 1 


| MARRIAGES for the year 1781. 


Jan. 17. The rev, Dr, Joſiah 
Tucher, dean of Glouceſter, to 
Mrs. Crowe, of Glouceſter. 

25. Sir Jas. Hereford, of Suſton- 
Court, co. Hereford, to Mrs. Fra, 
Hopton, of Worceſter. 

31. At Lambeth-chapel, Geo, 
Ward, eſq; nephew of general 
Ward, and captain in lord Am- 
herſt's troop of horſe-grenadier 
guards, to Miſs Madan, daughter 
of the rev. Dr, Madan and niece 
of earl Cornwallis. 

According to the Jewiſh rites and 
cuſtoms, Wolf Joſeph, eſq; an 
eminent Jew merchant, of George- 
ſtreet, to Miſs Hannah Turk, 
daughter of Iſaac Turk, eſq. On 
this occaſion above 4-0 invitation 
cards were ſent for dinner, and 
more than 150 carriages attended 
to the ſynagogue, 

In Dublin, the right hon, the 
earl of Laneſborough, to Miſs La- 
touche. 

March 6, The hon. lord Al- 
thorpe, ſon of earl Spencer, to 
Miſs Bingham, daughter of lord 


Lucan. 


Sir Thomas Jones, knt, to Miſs - 


Fitzgerald, daughter of lady Fitz. 
erald, 

10. Lord Mahon to Miſs Gren- 
ville, daughter to the right hon. 
George Grenville, and fitter to the 

recent carl Temple. 

John Warde, eſq; of Squirries, 
in Kent, to the hon, Miſs Grim 
ſton, filler to the right hon lord 
yitcount Grimiton, _ 

27. At Canterbury, the rev. 
Richa:d Sandys, vicar of Reculver, 


to the right hon, lady Frances Ali- 


I P A L (1981, 


cia Aſlong, relict of William 4 


long, eſq. and youngeſt ſiſter ts 
earl of Tankeryille” 8 


Th 
April y. Major Arch. Erſkine, Jord | 
Mrs. Ogilvy, widow of the lus 0 lor 
Charles Ogilvy, eſq; and niece i 23. 
the earl of Lauderdale. Mary 
9. The Rev. Dr. Richardfy, the e: 
one of the minor canons of Ny, 1 
ham Cathedral, to miſs Ede, elcelt 
2 ſiſter to fir John Eden bart. 
It, | | to lac 
10. Andrew Drummond, ey the le 
to lady Mary Percival, eldeſt dai 13 
ter of lady Egmont. Chet! 
12, Captain Rodney, of th ton, 
guards, ſon of fir G. B. Rodng, Wart 
to Miſs Harley, daughter of l Tt 
right hon, Thomas Harley, don, 
The Rev. Mx. Waddilove, uf. daug 
dentiary of Ripon, and reftor of AY "ic 
Cherry Burton, Yorkſhire, to Mi fi 
Hope Grant, ſiſter to fir ann dart. 
Grant, bart, | Will 
May 19, John . Edward Mad: *. 
docks, eſq; to Miſs Francis Per 12 
ryn, youngelt daughter of Mr, by =, 
ron Perryn, | ou 
20. Ihe right hon, lord Audly, BN - 
to Miſs Delaval, | * 
25, Mr. Croft, ſon of Richarl - 
Croft, eſq; of Pall-Mall, to Mi on 
Smythſon, daughter of fir J. 5mjtl- * 
ſon, bart, ; we 
26. John Henderſon, efq; M. l. 4 
ſon of fir Robert Henderſon, bart. 4 
to Miſs Robertſon, davghter 0 "i 
general Robertſon, governor " 
New-York, ö . 
June 2. Rev. Henry Jenkin, ret 7 
tor of Ufford, co. Northampton, Ne 
to the hon, Miſs Aug Evelyn. 2 
14. John Turner, Eſq; youngel f 
ſon of the late fir Edward Turne! Ge 
bart. to Miſs Dryden, - niece of üs 
late ſir John Dryden, bart. Kin 
16. 2 Vaughan, eſq; knight 0 
7 N acrmal- 
of the ſhire for the co. wy [7 
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then, to Miſs Maude, daughter of 
& Cornwallis Maude, bart. 

The hon. captain Shirley, ſon of 
Jord Ferrers, to Miſs Ward, niece 
© lord viſcount Dudley. 

23. Arthur Knox, eſq; to lady 
Mary Brabazon, eldeſt daughter of 
the earl of Meath. ; 

July 12. William Lowther, eſq; 
elcelt ſoa of fir William Lowther, 
hart, of Swillington, in Yorkſhire, 
to lady Auguſta Fane, daughter of 
the late carl of Weſtmoreland. 

13. James Croxton, eſq; of 
Chelter, to Miſs Emma Warbur- 
ton, youngeſt ſiſter of fir Peter 
Warburton, of Arley, bart. 

Thomas Bond, eſq; of Wimble- 
don, Surrey, to Miſs Bewicke, 
daughter of the lte fir Robert Be- 
wicke. ; 

Fuly 25. Sir George Collier, 
bart, to Miſs Fryer, daughter of 
William Fryer, eſq; and niece to 
Mr. Baring. 

27. The hon. Horatio Walpole, 
eldeſt ſon of lord Walpole, to Miſs 
Churchill, daughter of Charles 
Churchill, eſq; of Groſvenor- 
ſtreet. | 

Aug. 11. Strickland Freeman, 
eq; ton of John Freeman, Eſq; of 
Chute Lodge, to Miſs Strickland, 
daughter of ſir George Strickland, 
bart, of Boynton, in the co. York. 

15. Sir Peter Warburton, bart. 
to Miſs Alice Parker, ſecond 
daughter of the Rev. Mr. Parker. 

. The hon, Geo. Napier, to 
the right hon. lady Sarah Lenox. 

28. Signor Zucchi, to Mrs. An- 
pelica Kauffman, the celebrated 
paintreſs. 

Let. — Sir Foſter Cunliffe, of 
dighton, bart. to Miſs Harriot 
Ninloch, daughter of fir David 
F Ninloch, of Gilmerton, bart. 

04, 3. The hon Henry Neville, 
eldett ſon of the right hon. George, 
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lord Abergavenny, to Miſs Robin- 
ſon, only daughter of John Robin- 
ſon of Sion Hill, in the co. Mid- 
dleſex, eſq; | 13 

8. Mr. George Burſey, of Ba- 
ſinghall- ſtreet, attorney-at-law, to 
Miſs Bewicke, of Boxley- Abbey, 
daughter of the late ſir Robert 
Bewicke, of Cloſehouſe, in the 
co. Northumberland. 

12. Sir Frederick Reynolds, knt. 
of Hatfield in Herfordſhire, to Miſs 
Maria Townſhend, of Hatton Gar- 
den. 4 : 

14. At Aberdeen, Mr. William 
Lumſden, clerk of the ſignet, to 
Miſs Anne Gordon, eldeſt daugh- 
ter of fir Alexander Gordon, of 
Leſſmore, bart. ; 

18. Sir Jenkinſon Gordon, of 
Hertford- ſtreet, to Miſs Hatton, of 
Northamptonſhire. 

John Drew, eſq; banker, at Chi- 
cheſter, to lady Frarkland, of that 
City. 

27. Col. Herbert, of Killarney, 
in the kingdom of Ireland, to the 
hon. Miſs Sackville, ſecond daugh- 
ter of lord George Germain, 

25. The hon. Mr. Irby, brother 
to lord Boſton, to Miſs Gladman, 
of Savile-row. > 

30. N. Vincent, eſq; of Berk- 
ley-ſquare, to Miſs Mary Clarges, 
filter to fir Thomas Clarges, bart. 

Lord viſcount Turnour, ſon of 
the earl of Winterton, to Miſs 
Chapman, daughter of Richard 
Chapman, eſq; 

Nov. 8, vice-admiral Duff, of 
Logie, to Mrs. Moriſon, of Had- 
do, daughter of the late general 
Abercromby. | 

9. Sir Thomas Turner Slingſby, 
bart. to Miſs Mary Slingſby. | 
Dec. 3. The right hon. the earl 
of Aylesford, to Miſs Louiſa 


Thynne, eldeſt daughter of lord 


viſcount Weymouth, 1 
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In Ireland, Thomas Hughes, 
eſq; of Tipperary, to Miſs Doro- 
| thea Newenham, daughter of fir 
Edward Newenham, bart, 


pe II — 


PROMOTIONS zz the Year 1731. 


Jan. 9. John Macpherſon, eſq. 
to be one of the counſellors of the 
governor general and .council of 
the preſidency of Fort William in 
Bengal, vice Richard Barwell, eſq. 

10. Admiral Sir Hyde Parker, 
romoted from being rear-admiral 
of the red, to be vice-admiral of 
the blue; and admira] Kempenfelt, 
rear-admiral of the blue, 

20. Dr, Richard Woodward, 
dean of St. Macartin Clogher, to 
the biſhoprick of Cloyne. 

Rev. William Cecil Perry, M. A. 
dean of Derry, to the united 
biſhopricks of Killala and Achonry, 

William Dean Povntz, eſq. pay- 
maſter of the Britiſh forces in Ame- 
rica, 5 | 
John Bell, eſq. under ſecretary, 
of ſtate to the earl of Hillſborough. 
Malter Farquharſon, eſq. frſt 
commiſſioner of the office for ſick 
and wounded ſeamen, and exchange 
of priſoners. 

Marquis of Graham, chancellor 
of the Univerſity of Glaſgow. 

Captain Wallis, a commiſſioner 
of the navy. | 
_ Henry Partridge, judge of the 
iſle of Ely. 

Herbert Lloyd, eſq. his ma- 
jeſty's chamberlain a chancellor 
in the counties of . Carmarthen, 
Pembroke, and Cardigan, and of 
the towns and boroughs of Car- 
marthen and Haverford Weſt. 

Rev. Thomas Ireland, D. D. to 
2 073% in the cathedral church 
of Wells, vice Mr. Archdeacon 
Walker, deceaſed. - 

2 


een 


of the church of Vork. 


count of the kingdom of Otten 


vernor of the Bermuda or Summer 


17870 bu 
Rev. Dr. George Jubb, res; | 
profeſſor of Hebrew, Jul Ende * 


Chriſt church, Oxford, chancella 
Feb. 17. The dignity of a , 


Britain unto the right hon. G 
lord Edgecumbe, and his he 
male, by the name, ſtile and tit, 
of viſcount Mount Edgecumbe ui 
Valletort. 

The rev. John Hallam, dodo 
in divinity, one of his majefyy 
chaplains in ordinary, dean of the 
cathedral church of Briſtol, vig 
Dr. Cutts Barton, deceaſed. 

Montagu Burgoyne, eſq. to be 
a commiſſioner for victualliag hy 
majeſty's navy, vice his father, Si 
Roger Burgoyns, bart. deceaſed, 

Captain John Gore (the gently 
man who went. out with captan 
Clerk in the Reſolution man d 
war, on a voyage round the world, 
and on whom the command of the 
Reſolution devolved on the death 
of Mr. Clerk) to be a captain uu 
Greenwich hoſpital. 

March :, Ralph Heathcote, el, 
to be his majeſty's miniſter plen 
potentiary at the court of the 
elector of Cologne, in the room 
George Creſſengaer, eſq. deceaſed, 

William Browne, efq, to be ge. 


viral 
to be 
bec.— 
leute 
in tne 

* 
behls 


iſlands in America, in the room 
J. G. Bruere, eſq. deceaſed. 
24. The dignity of a baronet sf 
the kingdom of Great Britin unto 
the following gentlemen, and thai 
heirs, viz. Sir Robert Barker, kat. 
of Buſbridge, in the county d 
Surry ; Joſeph Banks, eſq. of Re- 
veiby-Abbey, in the county of Lit: 
coln ; John Ingilby, eſq of Riple), 
in the Weſt-Riding of the count 
of York; Alexander Crauford, 
eſq. of Kilburney, in North br 
tain; Valentine Richard 2 


1751. 


f of Adair, county of Limerick, 
; Ireland ; William Lewis Andre, 
bla, (captain in his majeſty's 26th 
tea. of foot) of Southampton, coun- 
yy of Southampton ; Francis Sykes, 
eſq, of Balildon, county of Berks ; 
ohn Coghill, eſq. of Richings, 
vunty of Buckingham; and John 
Moſley elq of Ancoats, county of 
ancalter, 

{il 12. Thomas Shirley, eſq. 
to be captain general and governor 
in chief of the Leeward Caribbee 
lands in America, in the room of 
illiam Matthew Burt, eſq. de- 
eaſed, 


obe dean of Derry, vacant by the 
romotion of the right rev. Dr. 
Viliam Perry to the biſhoprick of 
Admiral Marlow, to be rear-ad- 
niralof the white. General Clarke 


d, Wo be lieutenant-governor of Que- 
the dec.— Admiral Sir Thomas Pye, 
th evienant-peneral of the marines, 
i WT ine room of Sir Hugh Palliſer 


beh:s majeſty's high commiſſioner to 
e general aſſembly of the church 
ff Scotland 


Rev. Dr. Hurd, biſhop of Litch- 


aud Coventry, to be clerk of 
g0- te cloſet to his majeſty. 
— 12. Rev, father in God Bruwn- 
n 


bow North, biſhop of Worceſter, 
u de biſhop of Wincheſter, vice 
Dr. Thomas, deceaſed. 

Lieutenant-colonel Muſgrave, of 
de 4oth reg, of foot, lieutenant- 


kat. prernor of Stirling-Caſtle. 

y of vr Chaloner Ogle, to be a rear- 
Re- BU. inal of the blue. | 

Lin- John Topham, eſq, of Gray's- 
le) BT", to be one of. the deputy- 
00 cpers of the ſtate papers, in the 
ford, Mom of Sir Joſeph Aylotfe, bart. 
In- (cceaſed. 


Jine 9. The rev, Dr. Richard 


OCCURRENCES. 


The rev. Edward Emily, A. M. 


L L. D. to the 


Glouceſter. 


Ny. The earl of Dalhouſie, to 


(ß) 
Hurd, biſhop of Litchfield and Co- 


ventry, to the ſee of Worceſter. | 
12. John Ingilby, of Ripley, in 

the Weſt Riding of the county of 

York, raiſed to the dignity of a 


baronet 


26. The rev. Dr. Joſeph Mac 


Cormick, to be principal of the 
united college of St. Salvator and 
St. Leonard, in the Univerſity of 
St. Andrews, vacant by the death 
of the rev. Dr. Robert Watſon. 
July 21. The right rev. father in 
God Dr. James Yorke, now biſhop 
of Glouceſter, to be biſhop of Ely, 
vice Dr Edmund Keene, deceaſed. 
The bon. James Cornwallis, 
doctor of laws, to be biſhop of 
Litchfield and Coventry, vice Dr. 
Hurd, tranſlated, 
The rev. George Horne, D. D. 
to be dean of Canterbury, vice Dr, 
James Cornwallis. 
24. The rev. James Hallifax, 
biſhoprick of 


31. David Stewart Montcrieffe, 
eſq. to be one of the barons of his 


majeſty's court of Exchequer in 


Scotland, in the room of John 
Maule, eſq. deceaſed. 
Aug. 14. The king approved of 
the appointment of Sir Peter Bur- 
rell, knt. to exerciſe the office of 
lord great chamberlain of England, 
as deputy to the right hon, Priſcilla 
Barbara Elizabeth Baroneſs Wil- 


loughby of Ereſby, and lady Geor- 


gina Charlptte Bertie, fiſters and 
coheirs of his grace Robert, late 
D. of Ancaſter and Keſtéven, here- 
ditary lord great chamberlain of 
England, deceaſed. '| ' - 
O#. 20. Thomas Lock, eſq. 
Lancaſter Herald, appointed Norroy 
king of arms, and 3 herald 
of the north parts of England, vice 
Peter Dore, eſq. deceaſed. | 


Nov, 6. Sir George Brydges 
| Rodney, 
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Rodney, bart. and K. B. appoint- 
ed vice-admiral of Great Britain, 
and lieutenant of the Admiralty 
thereof, and alſo lieutenant of the 
navies and ſeas of Great Britain, 
vice lord Hawke. 

George Darby, eſq. rear-admiral 
of Great Britain, &c. vice Sir 
George Brydges Rodney. 

Dec. 22. The rev. Richard Cuſt, 
D. D. to the deanery of the ca- 
thedral church of Lincoln, void by 
the reſignation of the right rev. 
and hon. Dr. James Yorke late 


dean thereof, now biſhop of Ely.— 


'The rev. William Hayward Ro- 
berts, D. D. to the provoſtſhip of 


the college of Eton, void by the 


death of the rev. Dr. Edward Bar- 
nard,—— The right hon Thomas 
lord Grantham, the right hon. 
William Eden, Andrew Stuart, 
Edward Gibbon, and Hans Sloane, 


eſqrs. Sir Adam Ferguſon, bart. 


Anthony Storer, and John Chet- 
wynd Talbot, eſqrs to be.his ma- 
jeſty's commiſſioners for trade and 


lantations.— The right hon. 


obert earl Nugent, the right hon. 
Charles Townſhend, and the right 
hon. Richard earl of Shannon, to 
be joint vice-treaſurers of Ireland. — 
The right hon. Philip earl of 
Cheſterfield to be lord lieutenant 
of the county of Bucks. 


— FY — 


DEATHS, 1781. 


* 


Jan. 1. Sir Thomas Stapleton, 
bart. of Gray's Court, in Oxford - 
ſhire. 

Right hon. Henrietta lady Foley. 

3. James Foſter, eſq; one of the 
four king's ſerjeants, and chief ju- 


| tice of the iſle of Ely. 


The rev. dr. Lloyd, chancellor 
of York, and portioniſt of Wad- 
deſdon, Bucks, | 


Elizabeth, counteſs of Al 
13. In Italy, the counteſi & T 
ager of Orford, Fel W 
Ic. The queen de of Be , 
tu 2 and Alvarez, we i . 
ady Brydges, aunt to the di "4 
of Chandos. . 3 
29. Sir John Chapman, bat, * 
Feb. 9. Lady Ranelagh. 17 
12. In Scotland, John exl d * 
Hopton, aged 77. A; 
13. General fir Richard ber 16 
ſon, knight of the Bath. be 
15. The lady of the rigbt h. ag 
lord Loughborough, lord chief} 18, 
ſtice of his mayeſty's court of Ct wel 
mon Pleas, 2 
16. Sir John Major, bart. 10 
24. Edward apel, eſq. dep ell 
inſpector of plays. He devoted ok 
laſt 37 years of his life to the fu * 
of Shakeſpeare's plays, of which quit 
publiſhed an edition in the ji 1 
1768. FW; 
March 1. Prince Eugene of Da 8. 
ſau, field-marſhal of the Saxon ec 
my, in the 76th year of his 18 
at his palace at Deſſau. 29, 
7, Lord Polwarth, only for en 
the earl of Marchmont, and fon bunt) 
law to the earl of Hardwicke. If Ma 
ing without iſſue, the Englih a Ch 
rony of Hume, created in 1776, .. 
extinct. * 25, 
15. Lady Mary Douglas, davy erk 
ter of William, firſt earl of Mad elat 
29. Sir John Gibſon, bart. Te 
April 3. The right bon. Hen 3. 
earl Conyngham, viſcount Cong 
ham, and baron Mount Chari 7. 8 
of the kingdom of Ireland, and SY 
ſo a privy counſellor and lord rey, 
tenant of the county and c Wh: 
Londonderry, in that kingdon. leite 
7. Rev. Robert Watſon, D. er; 
principal of the uniyerlity torn, 
Andrews, author of the * Ne 


Philip II. 
| 1 5. 


781. 
8. Rt. hon, lady Barbara Gould, 


uchter to the earl of Suſſex. 

Tie rev. Richard Jago, M. A. 
ar of Saitterfield, Warwickſhire: 

was the intimate friend and cor- 
ſponde nt of r. Shenſtone, con- 
mporary with him at Oxford, and 
thor of ſeveral poems. 

u Lady Mary Carr, ſiſter of 
rd Darlington 

The right hon. William Croſbie, 
| of Glandore, viſcount Crolbie, 
ardſert, aud baron of Branden, 
16. Sir Jo eph Copley, bart, of 
protbrough, in the county of York, 
Admiral Thomas Lynn. 

18. Lady Margaret Dalziel, only 
achter of the late earl of Carn- 
Arth. 

19. Sir Joſeph Ayloffe, bart. vice» 
eldent of the Society of Anti- 
aries, and F. R. 58. a gentleman 
ninent for his ſkill in Engliſh an- 
guities. | 

21. The right hon. the counteſs 
Wandesford, 

8. at Bath, the right hon. lady 
ucy Sherrard, ſiſter of the earl of 
arborough. 

29. At Bath, the right hon, lord 
eynham, baron Teynham, of the 
bunty of Kent, | 

My 1, At the epiſcopal palace 
Chelſea, in the 85th year of his 
ſe, the right rev. dr. John Tho- 
25, lord biſhop of Wincheſter, 
erk of the cloſet to the king, and 
tlate of the moſt noble order of 
e garter. 5 

j- Lady Charlotte Percy, only 
vghter of earl Percy, 

7. dir William Owen, bart. 

9. The right hon. William de 
rey, baron Walſingham, of Wal- 
gbam, in Norfolk. He was made 
Jicitor to the queen in the year 
j61 ſolicitor general in 1763; 
"orney general in 1766; member 
Newport in 1761, 1768 ; meme 
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ber for Cambridge Univerſity in 
1770 ; chief juſtice of the Common 
Pleas in 1771, which he reſigned 
in 1780; and baron Walling 

in 1780, - 

13. Lieutenant general William 
Amherſt (brother to lord Amherſt} 
adjutant-general of his majeſty's 
forces, colonel of the 32d reg. of 
foot, and governor of St. John's, 
Newfoundland. 

The hon. and rev. John Stan- 
ley, D. D. aged go, rector of Win- 
wick, in the county of Lancaſter, 
and brother to the late earl of 
Derby. 

May 20. At his ſeat at Caſtle- 
ward, in Ireland, the right hon. 
Bernard Ward, lord baron of Ban- 

W 

20. Lady Montague Bertie, re- 
lict of lord Mountague Bertie, 2d 
ſon of Robert, the firſt duke of 
Ancaſter and Keſteven, by his ſe- 
cond wife Albina, daughter of ge- 
neral Farrington. | 

At Stettin, in Germany, in the 
66th year of his age, his ſerene 
highneſs prince Auguſtus William, 
of Brunſwick Bevern, general of 
infantry in the Pruſſian ſervice, and 
governor of Stettin. | 

22. At Kenſington, right hon. 
the earl of Mornington, of the 
kingdom of Ireland. | 

June 15. Right hon. John lord 
baron Liſle, aged 79. 

25. Suddenly, at Briſtol Hot 
Wells, lady Miller, authorof ** Let- 


ters from Italy, by an Engliſhẽwo - 7 


man.“ 

At Sidcup, the hon. Thomas 
Arundel, count of the Sacred Ro- 
man Empire, brother to lord Arun- 
del of Wardour. | 

At Crawfurd Lodge, near Edin- 
burgh, the right hon. George earl 
of Crawfurd and Lindſay, viſcount 
Granock, &c. &c. 

27. At 
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27. At Hampſtead, Sir John Ho- 
neywood, bart. 
At Envil, Staffordſhire, the right 


hon. lady Dorothy Grey, aunt to 


the earl of Stamford. 


At St. Catharine's, Dublin, Sir 
Richard Woolſley, bart. 

July 4. At Brachouſe, near Edin- 

burgh. the hon. Charlotte Elphin- 


Kon, fourth daughter of the right 
hon. lord Elphinſton. 


6. At Ely Houſe in Dover-ftreet, 


ef a dropſy in the breaſt, in the 
68th year of his age, the right rev. 


dr. Edmund Keene, lord biſhop of 
Ely. 


18. Right hon. James, earl of 
erth. 

At Philorth, aged 61, the right 

hon. George lord Saltoun. 

Suddenly, at his ſeat at Dod- 


29. 
derſhall, in Bucks, the right hon. 
Richard Fienes, viſcount and baron 


Say and Sele. | 
31. Af his ſeat at Cobham Hall, 


near Rocheſter, the right hon. John 


. Bligh, carl of Darnley. 

Aug. 2. At his ſeat at Heyteſ- 
bury, aged 72, William A' Court 
Aſhe, eſq. one of the repreſenta- 
tives in parliament for that bo- 
rough, a general in the army, and 


colonel of the 11th regiment of in- 


fantry. - 

27. Sir Thomas Gooch, bart. 

At Eyre-Court, in Ireland, the 
right hon. John lord Eyre. 

dept. 1. At Dreſden, his ſerene 
highneſs prince Charles, brother to 
the elector of Saxony, in the zoth 
year of his age. 

2, Sir Thomas Mannoch, bart. 
- 106. Sir Thomas Gooch, bart, of 
Benacre-Hall, in the county of Suf- 
folk. 
12. At Naples, aged 3o, of a 
dyſentery, lord Richard Cavendiſh, 
next brother to the duke of De- 


ingſby , 


175 


vonſhire,and brother to the durch, 
of Portland, 

The rev. fir Robert Pynſen, l 

16. At Briſtol, the right h. 
Dorothy counteſs of Harbor, 
lady of the right hon. the eu 
Harborough, of | Stapleford, I, 
ceſterſhire. 

21. Sir Laurence Dundas, b 

24. Sir Henry Lawſon, bar, 

The right hon. lord Ich Po 
ham Clinton, 2d fon of the dt 
of Newcaſtle, member for Eal Re 
ford. 

28. At his ſeat at St. Ofyth, 
Eſſex, aged 64, the right hon, N 
liam Henry Naſſau e Zuleſte 
earl of Rochford, viſcount Ti 
bridge, knight of the Garter, & 
of his majeſty's privy council, 

Oct. 1. Lord Vere Beauclerk. 

Right hon. lord Chedwarth, 

3. The right hon. William | 
Stourton. | 
14. Sir Pierey Brett, knight, 
miral of the blue. 

1 7 The right hon. the eul 
Kelly. 


16. The right hon. lord Hay 
vice-admiral of Great Britain, 
admiral of the fleet, 

25. Right hon. lady Gray, « 
ager counteſs of Stamford, 


Nov. 5. At Stapleford, in Ie 


ceſterſhire, the right hon. lady 

rothy Sherrard, only daughterof 

earl of Babe by Doroth 
the late counteſs, : 

, 10. Lieutenant general Willa 
On. 


Dec. 11. The right bon. Frud 


Daſhwood, lord Le De ſpencer, 
mier baron of England, à pi 
counſellor, lord lieutenant and 
ſus rotulorum of Buckingham 
joint poſtmaſter-general. 

22. Right hon, lady Frances 
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Between 2 and 5 


8: of Parliament paſſed from Nov. 
1, 1780, to July 18, 1781. 


An act for farther continuing an 
|, made in the 17th year of the 
jon of his preſent majeſty, in- 
tuled, An act to impower his 
zeſty to ſecure and detain perſons 
barged with, or ſuſpeRed of, the 
me of high treaſon, committed 
any of his majeſty's colonies or 
antations in America, or on.the 
ph ſeas, or the crime of piracy.” 
An aft to extend the proviſions 
tained in an act, paſſed in the 
{ſeſſion of parliament, intituled, 
An act to prevent any — or 
convenience which may ariſe to 
crits, gaolers, ſuitors, priſoners, 
others, by the priſoners in ſeve- 
gaols in the counties of Mid- 
eſex and Surrey, and the city of 
ndon, having been ſet at liberty 
ing the late tumults and inſur- 
tions, to perſons arreſted and 
aled ſince the deſtruction of the 
d paols, and before the ſame 
al be repaired, or other priſons 
diituted in lieu thereof.“ 

An act for the better ſupply of 
winers and ſeamen, to ſerve in 


ard merchant-ſhips, and other 
kding ſhips and veſlels. $5 

an act for extending the provi- 
ns of three acts made in the 18th, 
Jin, and 20th years of his pre- 
a_Myelty's reign, with reſped 


2369 | 30 and 40 - 1640 | 70 and 80 - 950 
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6 majeſty's ſhips of war, and on 
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to bringing prize s into this 
kingdom, ,F - ee from the 
States-general of the United Pro- 
vinces; for declaring what goods 
ſhall be deemed military or ſhip 
ſtores; for regulatingthe ſale of, and 
aſcertaining the duties upon Eaſt. 
India goods, condem as prize 
in the port of London; for per- 
mitting the purchaſers of prize 
goods, condemned abroad, to im- 
port ſuch goods into this kingdom, 
under the like regulations and ad- 
vantages as are granted by law to the 
captors themſelves; and for redu- 
eing the duties on foreign prize to- 
bacco. ; 
An act for farther continuing an 
at, made in the 19th year of the 
reign of his preſent majeſty, for 
allowing the importation of fine or- 
12 Italian thrown ſilk, in any 
ips, or veſſels, for a limited 
time. 8 
An act for raiſing a certain ſum, 


by way of annuities, and a lot- 


tery ; and for conſolidating certain 
annuities, which were made one 
joint ſtock, by an act made in the 
ſecond year of the reign of his pre- 
ſent majeſty, with certain annuities 
conſolidated by ſeveral acts made 
in the 25th and 26th years of the 
reign of king George the ſecond, 
and in the fifth year of the reigu 
of his preſent majeſty, ' 
An act for the encouragement of 
ſeamen, and for the more ſpeedy 
| an 
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and effectual manning of his ma- 
jeſty's navy. 

An act for repealing the diſcounts 
and abatements upon certain fo- 
reign goods, and for granting ad- 
ditional duties upon tobacco and 
ſugar, imported into Great Bri- 
tain. 

An act for granting to his ma- 
jeſty an additional duty upon the 
e of the ſeveral duties un- 


er the management of the reſpec- 


tive commiſſioners of the exciſe in 
Great Britain. 

An act for keeping the militia 
forces of this kingdom complete, 
during the time therein mentioned; 
and for regulating the admiſſion of 
fubſtitutes to ſerve in the militia. 

An act to permit the importa- 
tion of flax, and flax ſeed, into 
this kingdom, or Ireland, in any 
ſhip or veſſel belonging to any king- 
dom or ſtate in amity with his ma- 
jeſty, navigated with foreign ma · 
riners, during the preſent hoſti- 
lities. 

An act for repealing the preſent 
duties upon paper, paſteboards, 
millboards, and ſcaleboards, made 
in Great Britain; and for grant- 
ing other duties in heu thereof, 

An act for the better manage- 
ment and collection of the duties 
upon male ſervants, granted by an 


| a made in the 17th year of the 


reign of his preſent majeſty. 

An act to indemnify ſuch, per- 
ſons as have omitted to qualify 
themſelves for offices and employ- 
ments; and to indemnify juſtices 
of the peace, or others, who have 
omitted to regiſter or deliver in 
their qualifications within the time 
limited by law, and for giving 
farther time for thoſe purpoſes, &c. 

An act to permit goods, the pro- 
duct or manufacture of certain pla- 


ces within the Levant, or Medi- 


Portugueſe veſſels, and the inpo 


and merchandize, to certain pla 


Ants which may be applied to | 


hf 
terranean ſeas, to be imported ing 
Great Britain, or Ireland, in Br. 
tiſh or foreign veſſels, from ay 
place whatſoever, and for ly 
a duty on cotton, and cotton vol, 
imported into this kingdom, in 
reign ſhips or veſſels, during th 
preſent hoſtilities, 

An act to permit, during the jy 
ſent hoſtilities, the importation 
goods, the produce of the pla 
tions of the crown of Portugal, i 
to Great Britain and Ireland,! 


tation of certain other goods e (i 
in mentioned, in any neutral ſh eir 7 
and veſſels. | ich p 

An act to continue ſeveral | Ire C 
relating to the opening and > r ot 
bliſhing certain — ports in the ned 


ifland of Jamaica; to the allow 
ing the free importation of fax 
powder, and vermicelli, from li 
majeſty's colonies in North At 
rica; to the free importation d 
raw hides and ſkins, from Ireland 
and the Britiſh plantations in At 
riea; to the allowing the export 
tion of proviſions, goods, 


in North America, which are, | 
may, be under the protection dr th 
his majeſty's arms, and from (oc dana 
places to Great Britain, and ode 
parts of his majefty's dominion 
&c. g Nakin 

An act for preventing cer 
abuſes and profanations on 
Lord's day, called Sunday. 

An act for continuing and un 
ing an act, made in the laſt ſeo 
of parliament, intituled, © An® 
for appointing and enabling d 
miſſioners to examine, take, 1 
ſtate the public accounts ef! 
kingdom; and to report what" 
lances are in the hands of accou 


public ſervice, and what w_ 


ore are in the preſent mode of 
riewing, collecting, iſſuing, and 
counting for public money, and 
| what more expeditious and ef- 
al, and leſs expenſive manner, 
e ſaid ſervice can, in future, be 
gulated and carried on for the 
nefit of the public.“ a 
An act to direct the payment in- 
the Exchequer, of the reſpec- 
ye balances remaining in the 
-nds of the ſeveral perſons there- 
named, for the uſe and benefit 
f the public, and for indemnify- 
2 the ſaid reſpective perſons and 
eir repreſentatives, in reſpect of 
ich payments, and againſt all fu- 
re claims relating thereto, and 
r other purpoſes therein men- 
oned, 

An a& for granting to his ma- 
ſy an additional duty upon al- 
janacks, printed on one fide, of 
py one ſheet, or piece of pa- 
r; and for allowing a certain 
anual ſum out of the ſaid duty to 
ch of the Univerſities of Oxford 
pd Cambridge, in lieu of the 
joney heretofore paid to the ſaid 
/niverſities by the company of 
tioners of the city of London, 
Ir the privilege of printing al- 
anacks, 

an act for continuing the en- 
buragement and reward of perſons 
ang certain diſcoveries for find- 
12 the longitude at ſea, or making 
der uſeful diſcoveries and im- 
tovements in navigation, and for 
King experiments relating there- 


An act to render valid, certain 
ariages ſolemnized in certain 
wrches and public chapels, in 
ach banns had not uſually been 
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publiſhed before, or at the time 
of paſling an act, made in the 26th 
year of king George the Second, in- 
tituled, An act for the better 
preventing of clandeſtine marri- 
ages. 


An act for eſtabliſhing an agree- 


ment with the united company of 
merchants trading to the Eaſt Indies, 
for the payment of the ſum of four 
hundred thouſand pounds, for the 
uſe of the public, in full diſcharge 
and ſatisfadion of all claims and 
demands of the public, &c. and 
for granting to the ſaid company, 
for a farther term, the ſole and ex- 
cluſive trade to and from the Eaſt 
Indies; and for eſtabliſhing cer- 
tain regulations for the better ma- 
nagement of the affairs of the ſaid 
company, as well in India as in 
Europe, and the recruiting the mi- 
litary forces of the faid company. 
An act for the diſcharge of cer- 
tain inſolvent debtors. | 
An act to explain and amend ſo 
much of an act, made in the 13th 
year of the reign of his preſent 
majeſty, intituled, ** An act for 
eſtabliſhing certain regulations for 
the better management of the af- 
fairs of the Eaſt India company, 
as well in India as in Europe, as 
relates to the adminiſtration of ju- 
ſtice in Bengal, and for the relief 
of certain perſons impriſoned at 
Calcutta, in Bengal, under a judg- 
ment of the ſupreme court of judi- 
cature ; and alſo for indemnifying 
the governor-general and council 
of Bengal, and all officers who have 
acted under their orders or autho- 
rity, in the reſiſtance made to the 
proceſs of the ſupreme court.“ 
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PAPERS. 


His Majeſty's Speech to both Houſes of Parliament, Nov. I, 1780. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 

1 T is with more than ordinary 
1 ſatisfaction that I meet you in 
parliament, at a time when the late 
elections may afford me an oppor- 
tunity of receiving the moſt cer- 
tain information of the diſofition 
and the wiſhes of my peop'e, to 
which I am always inclined to pay 
the utmoſt attention and regard. 


The preſent arduous fituation of 


public affairs is well known : the 
whole force and faculties of the mo- 
narchies of France and Spain are 
drawn forth, and exerted to the 
utmoſt, to ſupport the rebellion of 
my colonies in North America, 
and, without the leaſt provocation 
or cauſe of complaint, to attack 
mv dominions ; and the undiſguiſed 
object of this confederacy manifeſl- 
ly is to gratify boundleſs ambition, 
by deſtroying the commerce, and 
giving a fatal blow to the power of 
Great Britain. 

By the force which the late par- 
Hament put into my hands, and by 
the bleſſing of Divine Providence. 
on the bravery of my fleets and ar- 
mies, 1 have been enabled to with- 
ſtand the, formidable attempts of 
my enemies, and to fruſtrate the 
great expectations they had form- 
ed; and the ſignal ſucceſſes which 
have attended the progreſs of my 
arms in the provinces of Georgia 


and Carolina, gained with ſo mach 
honour to the conduct and coung 
of my officers, and to the valow 
and intrepidity of my troops, which 
have equalled 'their' higheſt d- 
racter in any age, will, I ul, 
have important conſequences 
bringing the war to a happy 
eluſion It is my moſt earneſt & 
fire to ſee this great end acc 
pliſhed ; but I am confident yt 
will agree with me in opinion, that 
we can only ſecure ſafe anc honow 
able terms of peace by ſuch pong 
ful and reſpectable preparations, # 
ſhall convince our enemies that 
will not ſubmit to receive the 
from any powers whatſoever ; w 
that we are united in a firm rei 
lution to decline no difficulty d 
hazard, in the defence of our cout 
try, and for the preſervation of c 
eſſential intereſts. 

Gentlemen of the Houſe of Cc 

mons,, | 

I have ordered the eſtimates f 
the enſuing year to be laid dei 
you: I ſee, and feel, with get 
anxiety and concern, that the 
rious ſervices-of the war mult, 
avoidably, be attended with ges 
and heavy expences ; but I des 
you to grant me ſuch ſupplies o 
as your own ſecurity and [all 
welfare, and the exigency of affal 
mall be found to require. F 


8 
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My Lords and Gentlemen, 

1 repoſe an entire confidence in 
he zeal and affections of this par- 
ment, conſcious that, during the 
hole courſe of my reign, it has 
en the conſtant object of my care, 
id the wiſh of my heart, to pro- 
ote the true intereſts and happi« 
<6 of all my ſubjects, and to pre- 
me inviolate our excellent eonſti- 
on in church and ſtate. 


le Addreſi of the Lords Spiritual 
and Temporal, in Parliament af- 
ſembled, to his Majeſty. 


ir Mercurii, 19 Novembris, 1780. 


Moſt gracious Sovereign, 
your majeſty's moſt du- 


ords Spiritual and Temporal, in 
xliament afſembled, beg leave to 
turn your Majeſty our moſt hum- 
le thanks for your moſt gracious 
peech from the throne. 

Permit us to offer to your Ma- 
ty our moſt dutiful congratula- 
dons on the birth of another prince, 
nd the happy recovery of the 
Ween, and to aſſure your Majeſty, 
Mat every addition to your Maje- 
's domeſtic happineſs muſt al- 
ys afford the higheſt ſatisfaction 
jour faithful ſubjects. 

ln the preſent arduous ſituation 
public affairs, we think it an 
kdiſpenſable part of our duty to 
lake thoſe ſpirited and vigorous 
aertions which ſuch a conjuncture 
emands; and we beg leave to aſ- 
we your Majeſty, that we are 
ted in a firm reſolution to de- 
ine no difitulty or hazard, in the 
tence of our country, and for the 
cevation of our eſſential inte · 


1781. 


tiful and loyal ſubjects, the 


r USt 1 ATH . wy 
It is with juft and hGart-felt in- 


dignation, that we ſee the monar- 
chies of France and 9pain leagued 
in: confederacy to ſupport the re- 
bellion in =P Majeſty's colonies 
in North America, and employing 
the whole force of thoſe kingdoms 
in the proſecùtion of a war waged 
In violation of all public faith, and 
for the ſole purpoſe of gratifying 


boundleſs ambition, by deſtroyin 
the commerce, and piving a fat 


blow to the power of Great Bri« 
tain, 
We have ſeen with great ſatis- 
faction, that the force which with 
juſt confidence was entruſted to 
ur Majeſty by Parliament, has, 
y the bleſſing of Divine Provi- 
dence an the — of your fleets 
and armies, enabled your Majeſty 
to withſtand the formidable at- 
tempts of your enemies, and to 
fruſtrate the '& at expectations they 
had conceived ; and we hope and 
truſt that the ſucceſs of your Ma- 
jeſty's arms in Georgia and Caro- 
lina, gained with ſo much honour 
to the conduct and courage of your 
Majeſty's officers, and to the va- 
lour and intrepidity of your troops, 
will have the moſt important con- 
ſequences ; and that ſuch fignal 
events, followed by thoſe vigorous 


meaſures which your Majefty re- 


commends, and in which we are 
determined to concur, will diſap- 
point all the views of ont enemies, 
and reſtore the bleflings of a cafe 
and honourable peace. 

We are ſatisfied that the only 
way to accompliſh this great end 
which your Majeſty ſo earueſtly de- 
ſires, is to make ſuch powerful and 
reſpectable preparations, ' as ſhall 
convince our enemies that we will 
not ſubmit to receive the — _ 
ers whatever; bus wi 
* ) | that 
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PU-B LI e 


that ſpirit and reſolution which be- 
come us, will maintain the eſſential 
rights, honour, and dignity of Great 
Britain. 

We have a deep and moſt grate- 
ful ſenſe of the conſtant ſolicitude 
your Majeſty ſhews to promote the 
true intereſts and happineſs of all 
your ſubjects, and to preſerve in- 
violate our excellent conſtitution in 
church and ſtate, And we beg 
leave humbly to aſſure your Ma- 
; Jelly, that it ſhall be our earneſt 
* endeavour to juſtify and deſerve the 
confidence which your Majeſty ſo 
1 places in our affection, 

uty, and zeal, 


r AP ERS. 


your moſt gracious ſpecch from th 
throne. _ 

We beg leave to congratulze 
your Majeity upon the ale Wl 
of the Queen, and the birth of u- 
other prince; and to aſſure yur 
Majeſty, that we take a fine 
part in every event that contributed 
to yur Majefly's domeſlic ha 
neſs. | | 

We acknowledge, with the u 
moſt gratitude, your Majeſty's cn 
deſcending goodneſs, in your den 
to meet your Parliament at th 
time, and your gracious expreſica 
of attention and regard to the diꝶ 
ſition and wiſhes of your people, 

We are impreſſed with a dit 
ſenſe of the difficulties of the preſe 


arduous conjuncture, when the ub 
force of France and Spain is « 
bined and exerted to ſupport the 
bellion in your Majeſty's cologj 
and to attack all the dominions « 
your crown; and when it is but u 


His Majeſty's Anfaver. 


My Lords, | 


Thank you heartily for this very 
loyal and dutiful addreſs, 
The joy you expreſs in the in- 
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creaſe of my family, and in the 
happy recovery of the Queen, is 
extremely agreeable to me. 
Your wiſe and ſpirited reſolu- 
tions to proſecute the war with vi- 
gour, and to maintain, at eyery 
hazard, the eſſential intereſts, dig- 
nity, and honour of Great Bri- 


tain, give me the higheſt ſatisfac- 


tion, and muſt be productive of the 
moſt ſalutary effects both at home 


manifeſt to all the world, that d 
real views of this moſt unjuſt cu 
federacy are to give a fatal blow 
the commerce and power of G 
Britain, in reſentment- for the | 
ceſsful efforts which this nation 
ſo often made, to ſave the libertt 
of Europe from the ambition of d 
Houſe of Bourbon. 
We have obſerved with great a 
uſt ſatisfaction, that your Ma 
by the ſupport of your Parlumeal 


1 


* abroad. and the ſpirit and bravery of yol 


fleets and armies, has, under t 
divine protection, been enabled | 
withſtand the formidable attempt 
your enemies; and we offer a 
molt cordial congratulations to fe 


2 


8 


Addreſi of the Houſe of Commons to 
his Majeſty. 
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| Moft gracious Sovercign, | 
WV your Majeſty's moſt du- 
titul and loyal ſubjects, the 
Commons of Great Britain in Par- 


| Hament afiembled, return your Ma- 
jeſty the thanks of this houſe, for 


Majeſty on the ſignal ſucceſſes vis 
have attended the progreſs of jo 
Majeſty's arms in the provincss! 
Georgia and Carolina, and 

which the conduct and courige 
your Majeſty's officers, and * 


* 
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pour and intrepidity of your troops, 
of been ſo eminently diſtinguiſh- 


1 0 
We conſider your Majeſty's ear- 
gelt deſire and ſolicitude to ſee the 


: the ſtrongeſt proof of your pa- 
ernal regard for your prope: ut 
eentirely agree with your Majeſty, 
at late and honourable terms of 
ace can only be ſecured by ſuch 
werful preparations and vigorous 
xertions as ſhall convince our 
nemies, that your Majeſty and your 
lament are united in a firm and 
«(faſt reſolution to decline no dif- 


r 


heir country, and for the main- 
enance of their eſſential intereſts. 
We are thoroughly ſenſible that 
tefe ends cannot be effected with- 
ut great and heavy expences; and 
e will grant your Majeſty ſuch 
upplies as the laſting ſecurity and 
eltare of your kingdoms, and the 
rgency of affairs, ſhall be found 
o require. | 

' Your Majeſty may rely, with en- 
bre confidence, on the moſt zealous 
od affectionate attachment of your 
uthtul Commons to your perſon, 
ily, and government ; and we 
cinowledge, with the livelieſt ſen- 
ments of reverence and gratitude, 
bit the conſtant tenor of your Ma- 
lty's conduct ſhews, that the ſole 
bets of your royal care and con- 
em are to promote the happineſs 
your people, and to preſerve in- 
olate our excellent conſtitution in 
burch and ſtate. 8 
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Hi; Majeſty's Anfever, 


Gentlemen, ; 
Thank you for this very dutiful 


ang | adreſs, 


rar brought to a happy concluſion, 


culty or danger in the defence of 
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-I receive your congratulations on 
the increaſe of my family, and on 
the happy recovery of the Queen, 
as a mark of your loyalty and af- 
fection. | 

I have a firm confidence that the 
ſupport of my faithful Commons, 
and the ſpirit of my brave people, 
engaged in a juſt cauſe, and 
fighting for their country and their 
eſſential intereſts, will, in the end, 
enable me to ſurmount all difficul- 
ties, and to attain the object of all 
my meaſures and all my exertions, 
a ſafe and honourable peace. | 


8 — 


Addreſs of the ' Archbiſhop, Biſhops, 
and Clergy f the Province of Can - 
tes bury, in convocation aſſemþpled, 

preſented to his Majefty on the 1 7th 
of November, 1780. 


_ © Moſt gracious Sovereign, 


E your Majeſty's moſt du- 
titul and loyal ſubjects, the 
Archbiſhop, Biſhops, and Clergy of 
the Province of Canterbury, in 
convocation afſembled, humbly beg 
leave to approach your throne, and 
with the deepeſt ſenſe of gratitude 
for the protection we continue to 
enjoy under. your Majeſty's reign, 
to offer. our unfeigned congratula- 
tions on the farther ſecurity of your 
Majeſty's - illuſtrious houſe, by the 
birth of another prince, and on the 
happy recovery pf our gracious 
Queen, the patroneſs of religion and 
virtue. | | 
We are, on this occaſion, par- 
ticularly obliged to acknowledge and 
admire a late inſtance of your 
Majeſty's attention to the intereſts 
of Chriſtianity, in your royal muni- 
ficence to the pious deſigns of the 
Saciety for the Propagation of the 
Goſpel in Foreign Parts, erected by 
(H 2) a char · 
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a charter of your glorious prede- 
ceſſor King William, and now re- 
ſtored to its former activity, by the 
liberal contributions of your ſub- 


(116) 


jecte, encouraged by your Majeſty's 


example. 

Amidſt all the protection and fa- 
vour we derive from the goodneſs 
of your Majeſty's heart, we lament 
the neceſſity of confeſſing, that the 
licentiouſneſs of the times conti- 
nues to counteract your paternal 
care for the ſtate of national reli- 
gion. Bad men and bad books are 
the produce of all times; but we 
obſerve with particular regret, that 
the wickedneſs of the age hath of 
late been directly pointed at the 
fences of piety and virtue, eſta- 
bliſned by God himſelf, and appa- 
rently ſecured by law. 

The open violation of the Lord's 
Day, and the invitations of men 
to deſert the religious duties of that 
day for amuſements, frivolous at 
beſt, appears to call for the aid of 
the civil magiſtrate, to check the 

rogreſs of an evil fo dangerous 
both to church and ſtate, by ſup- 
preſſing, on the Lord's Day, places 
of reſort for Rong where the 
interpoſition of the miniſters of re- 
ligion is impracticable. We hum- 
bly aſſure your Majeſty, that fo far 
as any exertions of our's can reach, 
we ſhall not fail to admoniſh and 
rebuke, both by word and ex- 
ample. | nk 

We have the comfortable e, 
Sir, that it will appear to your Ma- 
jeſty, that Popery is leſs prevalent 
than it has been in this part of your 
dominions. We are too zealoufly 
attached to Proteſtantiſm not to op- 

ſe the errors of the church of 

ome, as well in controverſial at- 


— * "of 


Ar 


way of teaching the doArines of 


our apoſtolical church ; adherin 
at the ſame time, invariably to 
principles of the Reformation,which 
direct us to oppoſe error of ery 
kind, by argument and perſuafin, 
and to diſavow all violence in the 
cauſe of religion. 

May Almighty God, who, fey 
our ſins, hath permitted your Ms 
jeſty to be involved in a war, ju, 
indeed, and neceſſary, but, in in 
— e of much << 

ity, bleſs your Majeſty's effort 
with deciſive — wy 

It becomes us, as miniſters of the 
Goſpel, to praiſe God for enn 
victory which has a tendency to the 
bleſſings of py and w 
it ſhall pleaſe his infinite wiſdon 
to reſtore them to this nation, w 
ſhall farther beſeech him to git 
to your Majeſty the fall enjoyment 
of thoſe bleflings for many pen, 
in the r and unanimou 
loyalty of your ſubjects. 


— 


His Majeſty's Anſever, 
I Thank you for your con 
tions on the increaſe of my fi. 
mily, and the happy recovery « 


the Queen. ” 
pleaſure the zeal job 


I hear with | 
in nr for the intereſts of our bal 
religion; and I ſhall continue de 
make it my conſtant endeavour u 
ſupport them upon the principle 
of the Reformation, againſt the + 


croachments of licentiouſneſs ot ſi- 


perſtition. : 
Truſting to the juſtice of 1 
cauſe, I rely on the continuance df 
the bleſſings of Providenca on 11 
endeavours to reſtore to my 


a ſafe and honourable peace. 
LO RDS 
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LO RDS“ PROTEST. 
Die Jovis 25% Januarii, 1781. 
It was moved, that the motion 


for an addreſs be poſtponed, in or- 
der that the houſe may take into 


an addreſs to his majeſty, that he 
would be graciouſly pleaſed to give 


efore this houſe, 2 of all the 
raties lately ſubſiſting between 
reat Britain and the ſtates of the 
ßeren United Provinces, and alſo of 
te correſpondence between his 
majeſty's miniſters and his late am- 
baſador at the Hague, and of all 
memorials, requiſitions, manifeſtos, 
aſwers, and other papers which 
ure paſſed between the two courts, 
s far as they relate in any reſpect 
o the preſent rupture, or to any 
niſunderſtanding or complaints 
ich have exiſted between the two 
tions ſince the commencement of 
otilities between Great Britain and 
te provinces of North America. 
Which being objected to, after 
mg debate, the queſtion was put, 
* to agree to the ſaid mo- 
oa! f 

lt was reſolved in the negative. 
Contents 2 : 


* 
* 


Proxies "I Wha. 
Non-contents 68 


ly Proxies 16 : 84 

to Diſſentient, LD 

| f it, Becauſe we cannot conſent to 
| wolre this and other nations in all 
* de horrors of war, but upon the 


tareſt proofs both of juſtice and 
teſſity ; and it would be peculi- 
ny inconſiſtent with our public 
uſt, without ſuch evidence, to 
"a parliamentary ſanction to a 
ar againſt the ancient and natural 
les of this nation. e 

is on the juſtice of our cauſe, 
is on the abſolute neceligy of pro- 


conſideration another motion for 


orders, that there be forthwith laid 
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ceeding to ſuch extremities, that-we 
muſt be anſwerable to God and our 
conſciences for a meaſure, which ne- 
ceſſarily plunges millions of inno- 
cent people in the utmoſt diſtreſs 
and miſery. It is on this founda- 
tion alone that we can with confi» 
dence pray for ſucceſs, or hope for 
the protection of Providence. 
We conceive that a careful, and 
above all, an impartial examination 
of the correſpondence berween his 
majeſty's miniſters and his late am- 
baſſador at the Hague, and of all 
the memorials, complaints, requi- 
ſitions, manifeſtos, arifwers, and 
other papers which have paſſed be · 
tween the two courts, as far as they 
relate in any reſpect to the preſent 
rupture, is indiſpenſable to warrant 
parliament in pronouncing whether 
the hoſtilities which his Majeſty has 
authorifed his ſubjects to commence 
againſt thoſe of the Seven United 
Provinces are, or are not, founded 
in juſtice, and conſequently before 
they can. with propriety offer to his 
majeſty any advice, or promiſe him 
any aſſiſtance, in the preſent con- 
juncture. | ; 
The ſudden attack which the mi · 
niſters have adviſed his Majeſty to 
begin againſt the property of our 
neighbours, ſailing in full confidence 
of peace and of their alliance with 
this nation, made without allowing 
the uſual time ſtipulated by treaties, 
even between enemies, for Granny 
the property of unſuſpecting indi» 
viduals in caſe of a ſudden rupture, 
is a proceeding which, üll explain» 
ed, muſt appear unwarranted by 
the law of nations, and contrary ta 
faith ; nor can we, upon the 
re recommendation of miniſters, 
approve of ſuch a conduct, or de - 
termine upon the nice conſtruction 


of treaties and reciprocal obliga- 


tions, without ſo much as hearing 
(H 3) what 


(118) tre 


what our late allies and friends hav 
on their ſide to allege. | 
But the influence of his Majeſty's 
miniſters in | parliament has been 
ſuch, 'as to obtain not only the re- 
jedtion of a motion which has been 
made for this neceſlary information, 
but alſo to induce this great coun- 
eil of the nation, on a matter deep- 
ly affecting their moſt important in- 
tereſts, to give a ſolemn opinion, 
without any knowledge of the facts 
on which they have pronounced, 
with ſo blindfold a compliance to 
the will of the court. 
2dly, Becauſe, however ſufficient 
the reaſon of juſtice ought to be, 
that of expediency may perhaps be 
more prevalent, and is not wanting 
on this occaſion. 
It has been the uniform and ap- 
proved policy of our ableſt ſtateſ- 
men, for near a century, to form 
alliances, and to unite with the 
powers on the continent to reſiſt the 
ambitious attempts of the houſe of 
Bourbon, Ihe Proteſtant republic 
of Holland, from the freedom of 
its conſtitution and ſentiment, as 
well as from its religion, has ever 
been deemed a valuable ſupport of 
the liberties of Europe. Twice have 
they been on the very verge of fall- 
ing a ſacrifice to France in this 
cauſe, and we can never believe 
that their old affection to Great 
Britain can have been alienated, 
much leſs that a direct rupture with 
them can have become neceſſary on 
our part, without groſs miſmanage- 
ment in our councils, We cannot 
but form the moſt ſerious appre- 
henſions at ſeeing the three great 
Proteſtant and free countries of 
Great Britain, North America, and 
Holland, fo weakening each other 
by war, as to become an eaſy prey 
to the ancient enemy of them all, 
whenever ſhe ſhall pleaſe to turn 
her, arms againſt them. 


ſtreſsful ſituation, with reſpe& y 
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We are not inſenſible of the d. Inclin 


ounc 


the armed neutral powers, ing 0. 


which we have been led, ſtep by ders © 
ſep, by the unfortunate Americy houg 
war; but as we are convinced that leaſy 
wicked and weak councils har ncou 
been the ſole cauſe of that unhayy det to 
conteſt, ſo we are perſuaded that by w. 
honeſt and able miniſters might empe 
have prevented this, amongſt ſong pncil 
of its wretched conſequences, hich 


But whilſt the ſame meaſure, utur: 


which have cauſed our unexample Wi 
calamities, continue to be purlue mend 
and cheriſhed ; whilſt a ſyſtem 9 unel 
corruption prevails, which muſt et pthe 
clude both ability and integny n pr 


from our councils ; whilſt every in Iities 


tereſt of the ſtate is ſacrificed ve 
ſupport, and every attempt at riend 
formation rejected, our conditiononn 
can change but from bad to work: ſtoring 

It is not for us to pretend to rette 
tell events, which are in the hand houg 
of Providence ; but if cauſes att be p 
ſuffered to produce their natu pelig1t 
conſequences, we cannot but: Pope, 


jelty's 
non, 

this c. 
the 0 


prehend, from the preſent condul 
of our affairs, every danger tot! 
country, both foreign and domeltc 
to which a nation can be expoſed 
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For the above reaſons, and . 
that, inſtead of being convinced 
the juſtice, neceſſity, or policy 
a war with Holland, as we 0% 
to be, before we give our fanct 
to that meaſure, it appears to 3 
as far as the information we poſe 
enables us, to be equally conta 
to the intereſts of both * 
and to the inclinations of all + 


trie 
w hol 


To 
. 
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3--linations ought to influence the 
— of N — Of ſuch incli- 
bations, in many reſpectable mem- 
der of the Dutch government, 
bought we ſaw, and we ſaw it with 
leaſure, a ſufficient indication to 
ncourage us to hope, that it is not 
vet too late to open a negociation, 
dy which, if conducted with the 
emper, and in the language of 
cnciliation, we may avert the evils 
hich the continuance of this un- 
atural war cannot fail to produce, 
With this view, it was recom- 
mended in the debates, with the 
zmeſtneſs and ſeriouſneſs ſuitable 
0 the occaſion, not to loſe an hour 
1 propoſing a Ceſſation of hoſti- 
Jities with Holland, for the pur- 
joſe of meeting and cultivating a 
Iiendly diſpoſition, of reconciling 
ommercial differences, and for re- 
foring that union of political in- 
tereſts which has been hitherto 
hought fundamentally neceſſary to 
he preſervation of the Proteſtant 
religion, and of the liberties of Eu- 
rope, The inattention of his Ma- 
jelly's miniſters to ſuch a propoſi- 
non, in the actual circumſtances of 
tis country, their diſinelination to 
the objects of it, ſo plainly mani- 
felted by the unprecedented confiſ- 
ations intended by their procla- 
tation of the zoth of December 
alt, the loſs of ſo valuable an ally, 
tie acceſſion of ſo conſiderable a 
ſorce to the formidable powers an- 
tecedently combined againſt us, and 
ue juit grounds it affords to appre- 
lend the acceſſion of other powers 
bo that combination, leave us no 
dener part to take, as members of 
tals houſe, after having ſtated our 
eas of the extent of the danger, 
ad ſuggeſted what we conceive to 
be the beſt and only remedy, than 
w enter our ſolemn proteſt to ex- 
iſpate ourſelyes from being acceſ- 
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- now read a third time.“ 
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ſary to that accumulation of evils, 
which we foreſee, and think might 


be, but will not be prevented. 


Wrecousz, PorTLanD, 
RockinGHAM, 
FirzwiLLIaM, * 


PEMB ROKE *. 


act made in the ſecond year of the 
reign of his preſent Majeſty, with 
certain annuities conſolidated” by 
ſeveral acts made in the twenty-fifth 
and twenty-fixth years of the reign 
of king George 1I. and in the fifth 
year of the/ reign of his preſent 
Majeſty.” | Taro 
Moved, That the ſaid bill be 
Which 
being objected to, after debate the 
queſtion was put thereupon ;-and it 
was reſolved in the affirmative. 
The faid bill was then accord - 
ingly read a third time. The que- 
ſtion was put, that the ſaid bill do 
now paſs: it was reſolved in the 
affirmative. * 
Diſſentient, . | 
„ Becauſe when a bargain im- 
rovident in its terms, corrupt in 
its operation, and partial in its di- 
ſtributions, is negociated by a mi 
niſter acting for the public, its hav- 
ing paſſed through the Houſe of 
Commons can be no reaſon for its 
paſſing without obſervation through 
the Houſe of Lords. Without wav- 
ing our undoubted right of giving 


* The diviſion did not take place till 
half after one in the morning, nor did the 
houſe riſe till paſt two. 3 
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anegatiye to this or any other bill, 
we reſpe& the principle of public 
credit too much to attempt, at this 

uncture, to exerciſe that right, 
though if we looked only at the 
enormity of the abuſe, the moſt di- 
rect oppoſition never could be more 
properly called for. 

f* Twenty-one millions are added 
to the capital of the debt for a loan 
pf twelve; five and a half per cent, 
perpetual annuity is granted; fix 
— and fifty thouſand pounds 
are tq be levied in the yearly taxes 
upon the people. In ſuch a ſitua- 
tion the moſt rigid economy ought 
to have been uſed, and the pre- 
mium on the loan ought to have 
been reduced in proportion to the 
exorbitance of the intereſt to be 
paid, Several circumſtances appear- 
ed favourable to the miniſter, if his 
object had been to ſerve his country, 
Father than to Beide 1 — his 
own ſupport. Beſides the proſpe& 
ark: + from the booking af — 

ociation for peace, it is allowed 

at treble the ſum ſubſcribed had 
= offered, and a very large part 
of that ſurplus by perſons more re- 
ſponſible hon very many of thoſe 
who were admitted, In that fitua- 
tion, ſo favourable to the borrower 
where the being permitted to lend 
was ſought with emulation, the firſt 
commiſſioners of the Treaſury choſe 
to make a bargain, opened at ten 

er cent, premium the day after the 
_ --;-- 
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= - | 
This price was not the effet 


of mere popular opinion, or of art- 
ful management, — was grounded 
on ths real value of the great bod 

of the other ſtocks at the time, and 
was no more than what aroſe from 
2 juſt relation to the reſt. We are 
the more diſſatisfied with this ſhame- 
ful prodigality of public money, by 


| bility have wholly diſcontinued thar 


and of the motives, which, they cus: 
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comparing it with the period 
a fri and — et 
ment of the public treaſure at b 
became a foundation for the gon 
of our arms abroad. During thy 
duke of Newcaſtle's adminiſtain, 
the ſeveral ſucceffive loans frog 
the year 1758 incluſive, to the ting 
of his removal from office, never er 
ceeded one and a half per cent. ata 
opening; they were generally le, 
and ſometimes at diſcount, Yetthe 
national credit was in vigour. Du, 
ing that time forty-three williow 
were borrowed. In thoſe happy 
days, the miniſters ſtanding on uy 
tional ground, were not in a fats 
of ſervitude to any ſet of men, we 
led, through a falſe ſyſtem of py, 
litics, to aggrayate the diſtreſſes ani 
their country, by hiring a venal op ariſer 
to perſonate the voice of the pub} 
lic, and to give ſupport to the me 
ſures which had occaſioned fuch dy 
ſtreſſes. 1 
65 It is not a matter of ſumin 
to us, at a time when ſuch thug 
can be done with impunity, that 
lords of the greateſt honour and & 


attendance. But it is not improper 
that thoſe lords who do ſomeunet 
attend, ſhould record their name 
in teſtimony of their ſtrong cov 
demnation of the terms of this loa 


ceive, dictated terms ſo very diſads ance 

vantageous to the crown and tiy 

nation, 
RocKINnGHAY, 
PoRTLAND, ' 
OsBoRnE,' 

. Sr. As API, 

Ds FIAIIA55 
FirzwiL TIA, 
Bor ron, 
Ponsox IT“ 


Aiſam 
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bf:rer of the States-General to the 
Manifeſlo of the King of Great- 
Britain. 


r ever the annals of the world 
have furniſhed an inſtance of a 
fee and independent ſtate bein 

uncked by an enemy, in the mo 

juſtifiable manner, and without 
the leaſt appearance of right or 
equity, by a neighbouring power 
illied for a long time, and bound 
by. ties founded on the baſis of 
common intereſt, it is without 
doubt, the Republic of the United 
gutes of the Netherlands, which 
finds itſelf in that caſe. with his 


0 mijeſty the king of Great Britain, 
2 nd his miniſters. From the be- 
ing of the diſputes, which had 


iſen between that kingdom and 
its American colonies, their High 
Miphtineſſes, no wiſe obliged to in- 
terfere, had taken the firm and de- 
emined reſolution to adopt and 


in Intly to adhere to the molt exact 
Te eutrality : and when the ſaid diſ- 
hat putes had kindled the flames of a 
& a which hath embrailed more 
er overs than one, and ſpread in ſe- 
per eral parts of the world, their High 
net 


Mightineſſes have conſtantly o 
ved and maintained the ſame line 
conduct; whilſt, in the mean 
ime, they have taken care to give 
n many occaſions, and in ſome in- 
ances of a very eſſential nature, 
le moſt convincing proofs of their 
ucere inclination to conform to the 
viſhes of his majeſty; ſo far as the 
vuld do it without going again 
e rules of impartiality, or bring- 
ag in queſtion their rights of 15 — 
ereipnty, 

It was with this view, and for 
iis purpoſe, that their High 
'phtineſſes from the beginning, 
id at the requiſition, of his Bri 


ur nie Majeſty, cauſed moſt ex- 


2 ans woo 


preſs inhibitions to be publiſhed 
againſt the exportation of all wars 
like ſtores to the colonies of his 
Britannic Majeſty in America; and 
inſt all fraudulent trade with 
e ſaid colonies: and in order that 
the ſaid prohibitions ſhould be-more 
effectually carried into execution, 
their High Mightineſſes made no 
difficulty to take ſuch farther ſteps 
as greatly circumſcribed their own 
navigation, and the trade of their 
ſubje&s with the Dutch colonies in 
the Weſt-Indies. 


It was to further thea pur- 
poſes, that their High Mightineſſes 


ſent the moſt exact orders to all 
commanders, and governors of their 
colonies, and ſettlements, as well 
as to the commanders of their ſhips 
of war, carefully to abſtain from 
doing, in regard to the American 
flag, any thing from which could 
be juſtly inferred or deduced an ac- 
knowledgment of the independency 
of the ſaid colonies : and it is alſo, 


eſpecially to the above intent, that 


their High Mightineſſes — re» 
ceived a memorial preſented to 
them by the Engliſh Ambaſſador, 
full the heavieſt complaints 
againſt the governor of St. Euſtatia, 
condeſcended to deliberate on the 
ſaid memorial ; though couched in 
terms little conſonant with the re- 
gard which ſovereign powers owe to 
each other: the conſequence of the 
ſaid deliberation was the immedi- 
ate recall of the ſaid governor, 
whom their High Mightineſles 
called to an account for his con- 
duct, and who was not permitted 
to return to his refidence till he 
had cleared himſelf of all the 
charges brought againſt him, before 
a court of juſtice; a copy of whoſe 
proceedings was ſoon after tranſ- 
mitted to the miniſter_of his Brj- 
tannic Majeſty, 

7 By 
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- By ſuch meaſures as theſe, their 
High Mightineſſes, who always ear- 
neſtly wiſhed to avoid giving the 
ſmalleſt cauſe of diſcontent to his 
Britannic Majeſty, have conſtantly 
endeavoured to promote and culti- 
vate perfect harmony; but his Bri- 
tannic Majeſty's conduct towards 
the Republic has been diametri- 
cally oppoſite. | | 
The differences between the 
courts of London and Verſailles 
had ſcarcely broke out, when they 
beheld the ports of England filled 
with Dutch veflels, which were 
unjuſtly ſeized and detained : theſe 
veſſels navigated upon the faith of 
the treaties, and were not laden 
with any other merchandiſe than 
what the expreſs tenor of the treaties 
had declared free and legal. They 
beheld thoſe free cargoes forced to 
ſubmit to an arbitrary and deſpotic 
authority. The cabinet at St. 
James's knowing no other rule than 
an aſſumed right of temporary con- 
venience, thought proper to appro- 
priate thoſe cargoes to the ule of 
the crown by a forcible purchaſe, 
and to employ them in the ſervice 
of the king's navy. The moſt earneſt 
and ſerious repreſentations on the 
part of their High Mightineſſes 
againſt theſe proccedings were in- 
effectual, and it was in vain that 
they urged, in the ſtrongeſt manner 
poſſible, the treaty ſubſiſting be- 
tween England and the Republic. 
By this treaty, the rights and liber- 
ties of the ncutral flag are deciſively 
and clearly ſtated. . The ſubjects of 
Great Britain had fully enjoyed the 
advantages of this treaty, in the 
firſt and only caſe, wherein it 
Pleaſed the court of London to re- 
main neuter, whilſt the Republic 
was engaged in a war. Certainly 
then in a reciprocal caſe that court 
could not, without the greateſt in- 
juſtice, refuſe the enjoyment of the 
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ſame advantages to the Republi 
and as little right as his Britanzi 
Majeſty had to withhold the adm 
tageous effects of this treaty fiat 
their High Mightineſſes, he bad 
little foundation for attempting y 
make them quit the neutrality th 
had embraced, and to force th 
to plunge into a war, the cauſe « 
which related immediately to th 
rights and poſſeſſions of his Britan 
nic Majeſty lying beyond the linit 
of defenſive treaties.—And, n& 
withſtanding, this treaty, his ns 
jeſty, from the commencement e 
the difference with the crown « 
France, has made no ſcruple of in 
fringing and violating it Thet 
paſſes and infractions made on thi 
treaty on the part of Great Britai 
and the arbitrary deciſions of ü 
courts of juſtice in that kingdon 
directly contrary to the expreſ 
ſanction of the ſame treaty, multi 
=__ daily. The merchant veſl 
ecame the innocent victim; of th 
exactions and accumulated violen 
of the Engliſh men of war an 
privateers. They did not, bot 
ever reſt there.—The very flag « 
the ſtates was not ſpared, but open 
ly and outrageouſly inſulted by 
hoſtile attack upon the convoy 
under the care of the rear-adm 
ral Comte de Byland. The ſtronge 
repreſentation from the ſtates it 
his Britannic Majeſty were d 
regarded, the ſhips taken fro 
the convoy were declared goo 
prizes, and this inſult on the fla 
of the Republic was very ſoon ſo 
lowed by an open violation of th 
neutral territory, as well in Europ 
as America, They will conte 
themſelves, however, with reciun{ 
two examples, on 
At the iſland of St Martin! 
Britahnic Majeſty attacked, 2 
carried away by. force ſeveral vel 
that lay at anchor under the — 
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we fort, where, according to 
e inviolable rights of mankind, 
de veſſels ought to have found a 
re aſylum. The inſults com- 
zitted by an armed Engliſh veſſel 
n the coalt of the republic, near 
ler ede, furniſh a ſecond example 
# theſe violations. Theſe inſults 
ne carried ſo far, that many in- 
ubitants of the iſland, who dwelt 
n the ſhore, where they ought to 
ve ſuppoſed themſelves ſecure 
hum any diſturbance, were expoſ- 
„ by the violence of the fire from 
e ſkips, to ſuch imminent danger, 
at they were forced to retire to 
e interior part of the iſland, 
et, for theſe unheard of proceed- 
23, the republic, notwithſtanding 
ie Frongeſt and beſt founded re- 
preſentations, has not obtained the 
Inalleft ſatis faction. 

Affairs being thus ſituated, ſo 
hat their High Mightinefſes had 
o other alternative left them, but 
d ſee che navigation and commerce 
of their ſubjects, on which the 
in or proſperity of their republic 
one depends, totally annihilated, 
relſc to adopt meaſures hoſtile to 
heir old friend and ally; at this 
period the Empreſs of Ruſſia, urg- 
& by a generous magnanimity of 
poſition, thought proper to in- 
rere, and with as much affection 
s humanity invited the republic 
o take the juſteſt meaſures, and 
ſech too as were entirely conſiſtent 
"1th the treaty ſubſiſting between 
ae ſtates and other powers, for the 
lending and maintaining, in 
conjunction with her 
Majeſty, and the other northern 
prers, thoſe privileges and im- 
nunities which the rights of na- 
ons, and the moſt ſolema treaties 
lowed to neutral flags. 
ſel | This invitation could not but be 


mite!) agreeable to their High 


Imperial 
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Mightineſſes, ſince they conſidered 
it as a means of ſecuring the undiſ- 
turbed commerce of their ſubjects 
upon the moſt ſolid baſis, and as 


holding out a method of 1 


their independence againſt every in- 
erer at the ſame time that it 
ropoſed nothing at all derogatory 
to the alliance trol 3 5 
them and his Britannic Majeſty, or 
the other belligerent powers. But 
this was a meaſure of which the 
court of London endeavoured to 

deprive the Republic, by proceedin 
with. precipitation to the moſt def 
perate extremities, by recalling 
their ambaſſador, by the publica- 
tion of a Manifeſto, containing a 
liſt of fictitious grievances, and by 
granting letters of marque and pre- 
tended repriſal againſt the ſtates, 
their ſubjects, and their property, 
by which violence indeed this court 
did nothing more than clearly carry 
into proof and practice the deſigns 
which they have for a long time 
foſtered, of diſregarding the true 
and effential intereſts which con- 
nect the two nations, and of de- 
— the bonds of their, ancient 
amity by an attack ſo replete with 
injuſtice. 3 «+ 
It will not be at all neceſſary to 
enter into an elaborate refutation of 
the reaſons, and pretended griefs 
which were alledged in the mani- 
feſto, to convince every impartial 
man of their entire want of ſolidity. 
It will be ſufficient ro obſerve, in 
few words, with reſpect to the offer 
which was made by his Britannic 
Majeſty for opening an amicable 
conference, that the ſole object of 
theſe conferences could only be 
this, to take into conſideration the 
naval treaty ſpoken of above ; that 
the conſtruction of this treaty, con- 
ceived as it 1s, in terms the moſt 
clear and expreſs, could not be a 
ſubject 
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ſubject of any doubt or equivoca- 
tion ; — it — the neutral 
Powers a free right ot conveying to 
the belligerent — all kinds of 
naval ſtores; that the Republic, 
neither propoſing any thing elſe to 
themſelves, nor deſiring any thing 
more of his Britannic Majeſty, 
than the quiet, undiſturbed enjoy - 
ment of rights, ſtipulated in this 
treaty, a point ſo manifeſt, and in- 
controvertibly equitable, could not 
perceive any reaſon or motive for a 
negociation, or any other new con- 
vention, which muſt have been de - 
rogatory to the treaty in queſtion, 
particularly as their High Mighti- 
neſſes could not prevail upon them- 
ſelves, nor experience the leaſt diſ- 
poſition to renounce, voluntarily, 
rights juſtly acquired, nor to defiſt 
from their rights by a regard for the 
court of England ; a renunciation, 
which though advantageous to one 
of the belligerent powers, would be 
totally incompatible with the prin- 
ciples of neutrality, and by which 
their High Mightineſſes would, 
from another quarter, have ſub- 
jected the ſtate to dangers, which 
they think it is their duty moſt 
ſolemnly to avert. A renunciation 
alſo which would have carricd with 
it a moſt irreparable injury to their 
commerce and navigation, which 
is the principal ſupport of the Re- 

ublic, and the ſource of all their 

roſperity; for the different 
— of their commerce are ſe- 
verally ſo intimately connected with 
each other, ſo as to form one 
whole, that it is impoſſible to ſe- 
parate one part of ſo principal a 
nature as was expected by the court 
of London, without the entire ruin 
and deſtruction of the general body: 
not to mention that at this time, 
when their High Mightineſſes made 
4 reaſonable Tifticulty of acceding 
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their High Mightineſſes cang 


to the propoſed conference, they 
et qualified and tempered thi; c. 
ectual exerciſe of their right; by 
proviſional reſolution. 
As for the ſuccours 


diſſemble that they never chi 
conceive how his Britannic Mii | 
thought himſelf juſtified to il, 
under the moſt diſtant ap 
of right or equity, for the afif- 
ance ſtipulated by the treaties, x 
the time when he had already fore 
gone the obligation which they in. 
ſed on him towards the Repub 
ic. Their High Mightineſy 
were not leſs ſurpriſed to ſee that 
whilſt the diſturbances in Ameria 
and their direct conſequences, coul 
not affect the Republic by virtueof 
any treaty, and that the afiſtance 
had not been required before the 
declaration of the court of Span 
had increaſed the number of te 
belligerent powers; his Britannig 
Majeſty had nevertheleſs taken 0 
caſion, from this event, to inſiſt on 
his demand with ſo much ardour 
and earneſtneſs, as if his majely 
had a right to pretend and malt 
tain, that, a war being once kindle 
between him and ſome other power, 
was alone ſufficient to..compel the 
ſtates to 88510 directly, and withe 
out any previous examination, the 
ſaid ſtipulated aſſiſtance. 

The Republic, it is true, had 
bound itſelf by treaties to aid an 
aſſiſt the kingdom of Great Britall 
whenever that power ſhould be at 
tacked or threatened with an unjuk 
war: the Republic was moreovel 
to declare war in ſuch a ck 
againſt the aggreſſor z but their 
High Mightineſſes never intended 
to give up that right which is the 
nature of a defenſive alliance, 
which cannot be diſputed to the 


allied powers, to examine * — 


eat 
demſe 


fore they grant the required 
chance, or take part in the war, 
de principles of the diſſentions 
lk have prevailed ; the nature 
{the differences from which they 
brang ; as alſo to inveſtigate and 
jaturely weigh the reaſons and 
tives which may inforce the 
ou Federis, and which are to 
ym the baſis of the equity and 
wfulneſs of the war, on the part 
{ that confederate ſtate claimin 
he aforeſaid aſſiſtance. There is 
at a treaty extant, by which their 
oh Mightineſſes have foregone 
e independence of the ſtates, or 
erificed their intereſts to thoſe of 
eat Britain, ſo far as to deprive 
bemſelves of the right of ſo ne- 
efary and indiſpenſible an exami- 
ation; by taking ſuch ſteps as 
ght inſinuate, that they ſhould 
looked upon as compelled to 
mit to the pleaſure of Great 
tain, by granting the required 
ſtance ;. even when the above 
bort, being at variance with an- 
ther power, thinks proper to pre- 
a war to an amicable accommo- 
on on well ſupported com- 
laints, | | 
lt is not therefore through ſpirit 
party, or the ſcheme of a predo- 
nant cabal, but after a mature 
liberation, and by a deſire of 
porting the deareſt intereſts of 
ie Republic, that all the provin- 
al ſtates reſpectively have, with 
de voice, teſtified they were of 
union, that the aſſiſtance required 
ould be politely refuſed ; and 
zeit High Mightineſſes would not 
ve failed to communicate to his 
nannic Majeſty, in conſequence 
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, thoſe reſolutions, an anſwer to 
nd * repeated requeſts for aſſiſtance, 


ad they not been prevented from 
| doing, by the violent and un- 
etedented inſult offered to the 
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Dutch flag, under the command of 
rear-admiral Byland ; by their be- 
ing refuſed redreſs on ſo ſerious a 
matter, and by his majeſty's de- 
claration, no leſs ſtrange than un- 
juſt, in regard to the ſuſpenſion of 
the treaties which ſubſiſted between 
him and the Republic. Theſe 
were ſo many events, which, as 
they required deliberations of a 
different kind, put an end to thoſe 
which were held in conſequence of 
the aforeſaid requiſitions. Ir is in 
vain, and in oppoſition to all truth, 
that endeavours have been uſed to 
multiply the number of grievances, 
by alledging the ſuppreſſion of 
duties on exports, as a meaſure 
calculated to facilitate the carrying 
of naval ſtores over to France : for, 
beſides, that the ſaid ſuppreſſion is 


an object which reſpects the interior 
regulation of commerce, to which 


all ſovereigns have an uncontrovert- 
ed right, and for which they are 


accountable to no one, the matter 


has been put in deliberation, but 
never finally reſolved upon; fo 
that thoſe duties are ſtill on the for- 
mer footing ; and what is ſet forth 
reſpecting this matter in the mani- 
feſto, is totally groundleſs, though 
it cannot be denied, that the con- 
duct of his Britannic Majeſty to- 
wards the Republic, furniſhed their 
High Mightineſſes with but too 
many motives to juſtify ſuch a mea- 
ſure on their part, y 

© The diſpleaſure of his Britannic 
Majeſty, in regard to what has been 
done for Paul Jones, is equally 
groundleſs. Their High Mighti- 
neſſes had for many years before 
| ae” general and poſitive orders 


the admiſſion into their ports, 
of all privateers and armed ſhips, 


with their prizes; orders which 
have been obſerved and executed 
without the leaſt exception : in this 

| * caſe 
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caſe their High Mightineſſes could 
not deſiſt from ſuch orders, in re- 
gard to an armed ſhip, which, pro- 
vided with a commiſſion from the 
American Congreſs, was in the 
Texel, together with the frigates 
of a ſovereign power, without aſ- 
ſuming the — of judges, and 

wing a deciſion in a matter which 
their High Mightineſſes were not 
obliged to take any cognizance of, 


and in which it ſeemed to them con- 


trary to the intereſt of the Republic 
to interfere ; their High Mighti- 


neſſes, therefore, thought it beſt 


not to ſwerve from the rules eſta- 
bliſhed for ſo long a time, but re- 
ſolved to lay the ſtrongeſt injunc- 
tions, leſt the ſaid privateers and 
armed ſhips ſhould take in any war- 
like ſtores, and deſired them to quit 
the road as ſoon as poſſible, with- 
out being permitted to ſojourn, 
but juſt as long as would prove ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to repair the da- 
mages ſuffered at ſea; declaring 
formally at the ſame time, that in 


caſe of a longer delay, their depar- 


ture ſhould be politively inſiſted 
upon. To this purpoſe, the com- 
manding officer in the ſaid road 
took care to make every requilite 
diſpoſition, the effects of which 


the privateer of Paul Jones had 


hardly time to prevent. In regard 
to what has happened in other parts 
of the world, the informations 
tranſmitted to their High Mighti- 
neſſes, from time to time, from the 
Eaſt Indies, are in direct oppoſition 
to thoſe which ſeem to have been 
laid before his Britannic Majeſty. 
The frequent complaints of the 
Eaſt India direction, addreſſed to 
them, and which the love of peace 
had obliged the latter to ſmother, 
as it were, in their breaſts, are ſo 
many incontrovertible proofs of the 
aflertiop. The meaſures taken in 
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regard to the Weſt Indies, bef 
mentioned, will ſerve at all tine 
for an unqueſtionable proof of 
lincerity of the zeal, and of the x 
tention with which their H 
Mightineſſes have afliduouſly.end 
voured toobſerve, in theſe countrie 
the moſt exact and ſtrict neutral 
ty ; nor could their High Might 
neſſes find out the leaſt egal prog 
of any infraction of their orders i 
this reſpect. 

As for what concerns the pr 
ject of an eventual treaty of con 
merce with North America, frame 
by a member of the governmentq 
the province of Holland, witho 
the ſanction of any public authoriy 
and the memorials preſented on th 
matter by the chevalier Yorke, ti 
matter happened as follows : 

As ſoon as this ambaſſador ha 
preſented a memorial, dated Nor 
10, 1780, their High Mightineſſe 
without noticing the expreſſions, u 
ther unbecoming between ſovereion: 
with which this memorial abounded 
did not delay entering into the mol 
ſerious deliferation on that. matter; 
and by their reſolution of the 270 
of the ſame month, they did no 
heſitate to diſclaim and —_ 
publicly whatever had been done it 
this affair, . 

After this they had every reaſon 
to expect that his Britannic Majel 
would have acceded to this deci 
ration, ſince he could not be ign0- 
rant that their High Mightinele 
have no juriſdiction over the reſpet 
tive provinces, and that it wal 
the States of Holland to whom, ® 
being inveſted as the States of tit 
other provinces with a ſovereign 46 
excluſive authority over their ſud 
jets, was to be ſubmitted, an 1 
fair which their High Mightine% 
had no reaſon to doubt but the ole 

States of the ſaid provinces woll 
' regular 
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date according to the exigency the chevalier Yorke with the above 
6 ke caſe, and conformably to the reſolve ; but what was their ſurprize 
Ius of the ſtate, and the principles and aſtoniſhment, when they under. 
equity The eagerneſs with which ftood that the ſaid ambaſſador, after 
\, chevalier Yorke, by his ſecond having read his inſtruftions, had 
-morial, infiſled on the puniſh- ſent a note to the recorder, where- 


* very ſtrange to their High ſolve illuſive, and flatly refuſed to 
ligttineſſes, that if he did not re- tranſmit it to his court! This oblig- 
ne the very ſame day an anſwer ed their High Mightineſſes to ſend 
\ his memorial in every reſpect ſa- it to count Welderen, their miniſter 
factory, he ſhould find himſelf at London, with orders to lay it im- 
diged to acquaint his court there- mediately before the miniſter of his 
dy an extraordinary courier, Their Britannie Majeſty ; but the refuſal 
High Mightineſſes, informed of this of the latter created an obftacle to 
xclaration, ſoon perceived its im- the execution of thoſe orders. 
bortance, as a manifeſtation of the All the circumſtances of this af- 
neafures already determined on in fair being thus expoſed, the impar- 
ie king's council; and although tial public will be enabled to ap- 
cording to the eſtabliſhed cuſtom, preciate the principal motive, or ra- 
ich verbal declarations from fo- ther pretence, to which his Britan- 
reign miniſters admit of no delibe- nic Majeſty has had recourſe, in or- 
nion, they nevertheleſs thought der to give a ſcope to his deſigns 
proper to ſet it aſide on this occa- againſt the Republic. To this we 
e, and to defire their recorder to may reduce the whole matter; his 
nat on the chevalier, and inform Majeſty was informed of a negy- 
hin, that his memorial had been ciation which would haye taken 
cken ad referendum, by the depu- place between a member of the go- 
tes of the reſpective provinces, ac- vernment of one of the provinces, 
erding to the received cuſtom and and a repreſentative of the Ameri- 
| coaſtitution of government; adding, can congreſs ; which negociation in- 
one the ſame time, what ſeemed de- tended to lay the plan of a treaty 
lpnedly omitted in the manifeſto, of commerce to be concluded be- 
that they would endeavour to frame tween the Republic and the ſaid co- 


oo an {ver to his memorial as ſoon lonies, ca/# que, that is to ſay, that 
jel” pofble, and the conſtitution of in caſe the independency of thoſe 
eck erernment would permit. In con- colonies ſhould be acknowledged by 


quence thereof, a few days after, the crown of England; this nego- 
els tat deputies of the province of Hol- ciation, although conditional, and 
nd gave notice to the aſſembly of holding by a clauſe which depend: 
i ter High Mightineſſes, that the ed on the anterior act of his Ma- 
lates of their province had zng voce, jeſty, this negociation, which with- 
reſolved to require the advice of out the ſaid act, or anterior decla- 
err court of juſtice in regard to ration could not have the leaſt ef- 
ſch © requiſition of puniſhment, re- fect, was ſo miſconſtrued by his Ma- 


„ bveting the ſaid court to give their jeſiy, and excited his diſpleaſure to 


gels inion as ſoon as poſſible, forego- ſuch a degree, that he thought pro- 
odere all other affairs. Their High per to require from the 4. a 
ene lentineſſes did not fail to acquaint public diſayowal and diſapprobation, 

| | as 


ent, could not, of courſe, but ap- in he called the above ſaid re- 
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as well as a complete puniſhment 
and fatisfaftion : it was in conſe- 
uence, and 

y, that their High Mightineſſes 
acceded to the firſt part of his re- 
— but the puniſhment in- 

ſted upon was not within their 

wer, and they could not aſſent to 
it, without ſtriking at the root of 
the fundamental conſtitution of the 
ſtate. The States of the province 
of Holland were the only ones to 
which it pertained lawfully to take 
cognizance of it, and to provide 
thereto by the ordinary means, and 
the authority of the laws, This 
ſovereign ftate adhering to the 
maxims which oblige them to re- 
_=ma the authority of the laws, and 
ully convinced that the maintain- 
ing that department in all the inte- 
grity and impartiality which are in- 
eparable from it, is the firmeſt ba- 
fis of the ſupreme power ; that ſove- 
reign ſtate, obliged by what is held 
moſt ſacred, to defend and protect 
the rights and privileges of its ſub- 
jects, could not forget itſelf fo far 
as to ſubmit to the will of his Bri- 
tannic Majeſty, by attempting to 
overturn thoſe rights and privileges, 
and exceeding the limits preſcri 
by the fundamental laws of its go- 
vernment : theſe laws required the 
intervention of the judicial depart- 
ment, and thoſe were the means 
which the above ſtates reſolved to 
. uſe, by requiring on this object, the 
advice of the court of juſtice, eſta- 
bliſhed in their province. 

By an adherence to this method 
it was, that, before the eyes of his 
Britannic r the Engliſh na- 
tion, and all Europe, were diſ- 
played the unalterable principles of 
that juſtice and equity which form 
the leading feature of the Dutch 
conſtitution, and which, in ſo im- 


portant a part of public adminiſtra- 


ithout the leaſt de- 
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tion, we mean that which cee 
the exerciſe of the juſticiary p 
will for ever ſerve as a bulyzk 
=o whatever could militate 
the ſecurity and independence of 
free nation. It was alſo by d 
means, and by following this m 
that, far from precluding juſtice, 
evading the puniſhment require, 
_ 2 on the contrary, þ 
n laid open to a regular 

conformably to the parts. 
principles of the Republic; and 
the ſame reaſon, in ſhort, demi 
ing the court of London of 27 
tence to complaint of a deni 
Juſtice, care has been taken tox 
ticipate the leaſt ſhadow, or appe 
ance of reaſon, which might hy 
authoriſed that court to make 
pony to which, neyerthelek, 

as had recourſe without ſcruple, 
a 7 equally odious and u 


J 

To theſe ends, and fince, aft 
the repeated outrages and.h 
loſſes which the ſubjects of this! 
_ muſt have experienced fr 

is Britannic Majeſty, their Hy 
Mightineſſes find themſelves fi 
thermore provoked, and afſaied 


his aforeſaid Majeſty, and compe E 
ed to uſe thoſe means which f E=1 
have in hand, in order to de UPhtir 
the precious rights of their lit e Un; 
and independence; they entem 7 the 


the firmeſt hope that the Lord 
Hoſts, the God of their fathe 
who, by the palpable direction 
Providence, ſupported and cam 
this Republic through the great 
dangers, will bleſs the means wi 
they have determined to empi 
by G__ the juſtice of 
arms, with the ever triumphant 
ſiſtance of his omnipotent prot 
tion; whilſt their High Mig 
neſſes will ardently ſigh after 


inſtant, when they ſhall ſee t 
naiigbde 


re 


vighbour and old ally, but now 
heir enemy, recalled to ſentiments 
nare moderate and equitable. And 
+i;2t that period, where their High 
Wiohticell:s will improve all the 
portuvitics which, conſonant with 
de honour and independence of a 
free late, may tend to a reconci- 
lation between them and their old 
end and ally. 

Thus given and ſettled in the aſ- 
embly of their High Mightineſſes, 
ur lords the States General of the 
United Provinces, at the Hague, the 
oth day of March, 1781. 

Signed, Coe HaaFTan, Vt. 

By command, H. FaceL, 


2» 


:norial of the States General, to the 
Court of Stockbolm. 


Stockholm, March 6. 
ron Van Lynden, Envoy extraordis 
rary from the States General of the 
Uiited Provinces at this court, has 
lately held à conference with count 
Ulrich Schieffer, minifler and ſecre- 
tary of fate for the foreign depart- 
nent, to <vhom he delivered the fol- 


lowing Memorial : 


HE underwritten envoy ex- 
L traordinary from their High 
lghtineſſes the States General of 
e United Provinces, to his Ma- 
l) the King of Sweden, in pur- 
ice of an expreſs order from his 
ters, has the honour to propoſe 
tis Swediſh Majeſty, 
That their High Mightineſles 
mg acceded, by their reſolution 
de 20th of November, 1780, to 

ireaty of armed neutrality, in 
iformity to the invitation of the 
ſtern powers; and placing the 
It perfect confidence in the power, 
uanimity, and fidelity of their 
eral and royal Majeſties, for the 
ling of their engagements, and 
ting of their dignity, by 


1781. 


U 
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accompliſhing a work ſo gloriouſly 


undertaken, namely, the liberty of 
the ſeas, and freedom of naviga- 
tion for all neutral nations, were not 
deterred by the conſideration of the 
conſequences, which that acceſſion 
and declaration might be produc- 
tive of to the Republic, from the part 
of the belligerent powers. But their 
High Mightineſſes have declared in 
favour of this acceſſion and decla- 
ration, in relying implicitly on the 
ſentiments of their 1mperial and 
royal Majeſties, whom they alſo 
acquainted in due time, of the mea- 
ſures taken in conſequence thereof. 
That the event has alſo juſtified 
their requiſition, in regard to the 
Britiſh court; ſince the miniſter of 
the latter, after his fruitleſs endea- 
vours to thwart the acceſſion to the 
alliance, took the reſolution, on the 
firſt notice he had of it, to ſpeak in 
a ſtrain truly unprecedented, and 
ill ſuited to the mutual regard which 
the reſpective ſovereigns owe to each 
other: without ſo much as grant- 
ing to the Republic a ſufficient time 
to conſider on the matter, accord= 
ing to the political ſyſtem of the 
Republic, which his Britannic Ma- 


jeſty is fully acquainted with; the 


Engliſh miniſter infiſted, neverthe- 
leſs, upon an immediate and ſpeedy 
ſatisfaction, and the puniſhment of 
a pretended offence, occaſioned b 

the diſcovery of a negociation with 
North America, without receiving, 
as an ample ſatisfaction, the pro- 
viſional anſwer, nor the formal diſ- 
avowal of their High Mightineſſes 
of a negociation, of which (as ac- 
n even by his Britannie 
Majeſty) they had not the leaſt 
ſhare, or, knowledge: of a nego- 
ciation, relating to a pretended 


treaty, which, in itſelf, ſufficiently 
denotes, from its terms, only the 
ſketch of an eventual treaty enter- 
ed into by private perſons, with- 

JI) out 
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out being formally authoriſed there- 
to by the body of the magiſtrates 
of Amſterdam, or by the ſtates of 
the province of Holland, and much 
\leſs by the States General, whoſe 
members are alone authoriſed to 
enter into engagements in the name 
of the Republic. 

The Britiſh miniſter went even 
ſo far as to refuſe noticing the re- 
ſolution,” by which the province of 


Holland (the only one concerned) 


was required to deliberate, how far 
the laws of the country might give 
authority to proſecute the perſons 
accuſed, and puniſh them; a for- 
mality, without which no puniſh- 
ment can be inflicted, neither in 
England nor ia this Republic, or any 
other country. Nay, the ſaid mi- 
niſter went ſo far as to threaten, that 
in-caſe of a refuſal, his ſovereign 
would adopt ſuch means, as to pro- 
cure himſelf that ſatisfaction, It 


was, at the ſame time, reſolved to 
- attack the Republic by ſurprize, and 


ſo far haſten the meaſures taken to 
begin hoſtilities, that lord Stormont, 
making uſe of vain pretences, would 
not ſo much as accept from count 
Welderen, the aforeſaid declaration; 
and anſwered, under his hand, 
«© That he (Stormont) could no 
longer look upon him as the miniſter 
of a friendly power, after having of- 
ficially acquainted him of his king's 
manifeſto : whilſt this very mani- 
feſto (and this ſhould be noted) was 
delivered into the hands of count 
Welderen, only an hour before the 
time appointed by lord Stormont, 
the preceding day, for giving him 


audience. That, moreover, altho' 
no mention is made in the mani- 


feſto alluded to, of the Republic 
acceding to the treaty of the armed 
neutrality (which it was of the ut- 
moſt importance to paſs over in 
{1 ence) it nevertheleſs appears clear- 


. by ſeizing, at once, upon a pre 
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ly, to the penetrating eye of you 


Hich 
Majeſty, as well as to all Euros N 


the en 
if the whole proceedings are x France 
tended to, 4 the time and my nes On 
ner in which the Manifeſto was pul Flos 
liſhed, that the hatred, occaſion fen: 


by the Republic acceding to th 
confederation of armed neutral 
is the true motive of his Britil 
Majeſty's reſentment, and the oil 
one that could excite him to: 
open attack againſt the Republi 
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number of Datch merchantnat 
and ſome ſhips of war, Belides 


that the aforeſaid Manifeſto, kno vediſ 
to your Majeſty, ſufficientiy i . 
plays the cauſe of England's dH it. 
pleaſure ; the more ſo as among th 
the pretences made uſe of to y ber H 
niſh over the hoſtilities againſt ain, 
Republic, it is ſaid, that it h $an e. 
taken a neutral part: without Her! 
cabinet of St. James's deigning volte 
obſerve, that ſuch anſwer was inertial 
ſulting to the neutral powers, ge 
are perfectly acquainted with M 
treaties now in force between E egbti 
land and the Republic; and t ule u 
the latter could not be charged v fin 
an intention of entering into ere 
alliance with a power not lawful ti 
neuter in the preſent conteſt, a ren 
without obſerving that this libero, 
of negociating had been put ar 
yond all doubt, by England ite. 
ſince, by ſuſpending in April F Mecof 
the effects of the treaty palled Vari 
1674, the Engliſh have maniſef pub 
their intent of looking henceſo | 
upon the Republic as a neu wer! 
power, no ways privileged by . 
treaty. | ha 
That for the reaſons here ning 
bove mentioned, the animoſity en 
Great Britian appears ſtil] more h 
ſpicuous, from the ill- grounded * 
proach contained in the ſaid Mien 


feſto againſt this Republic, , 
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lieh Mightineſſes had encouraged 
ke exportation of naval ſtores for 
Fynce, by ſuſpending the uſual du- 
de on thoſe commodities, whilſt it 
nn to all the world, that ſuch a 
penſion has never taken place, 
u that the Republic had a right to 
wort thoſe commodities, not only 
rreeably to the treaty in 1674, but 
o in conformity to the principles 
Lil down by the neutral powers in 
e convention of armed neutrality. 
at conſequently it would be need- 
; toenter any farther into the me- 
ts of the ſaid Manifeſto ; as his 
dein Majeſty has it in his power 
pappreciate himſelf its value, and 
ut, moreover, be fully perſuaded 
but the line of conduct purſued by 
ir High Mightineſſes — the be- 
ſuning of the troubles with America, 
n evident proof, that they have 


rolted colonies ; witneſs the many 
al condeſcenfions in favour of 


wh gland, which were merely gra- 
1 t tous on the part of their High 
E egenes, by circumſcribing the 


ue within their own colonies ; by 
ung to grant the protection of 
0 2008! convoys to veſſels laden with 
1p timber; and by recalling the 
wernor of St, Euſtatia on ſome 
den undd complaints of the Britiſh 
ittry ; condeſcenſions which have 
rewarded by the attack and ſei- 
wreof the convoy of count Byland; 
Vaviolation of the territories of this 
euolic, and by theE* taking by 
clo: {ome American veſſels from 
er the very batteries of the iſland 
vt, Martin, 

hat their High Mightineſles 
"ng thus faithfully adhered to the 
em of moderation, it is evident 
egg de reſentment of his Britannic 
ety ariſes merely from their ac- 
"01 to the treaty of armed neu- 
ay; and that conſequently, their 


err favoured or countenatced the 
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High Mightineſſes are fully autho- 
riſed to claim the performance of the 
conditions ſtipulated in the articles 


VII. VIII. and IX. of the treaty of 


armed neutrality, which form the 
baſis of that union and alliance 
contracted between their imperial 
and royal Majeſties and the Repub. 
lic. I hat therefore no obſtacles can 
hinder or delay the fulfilling of the 
engagements contracted by virtue of 
the ſaid confederation, of which the 
Republic ought to be conſidered as a 
member from the very moment in 
which their High Mightinefles ac- 
ceded to the ſame reſolution at the 
Hague; and diſpatched their de- 
claration, in conformity to the ſaid 
acceſſion and convention, to the bel- 
ligerent powers. 

That if their High Mightineſſes 
had to complain only of a ſingle act 
of offence, or an attack committed 
againſt them, which was likely to be 
redreſſed by the friendly interpoſition 
of their allies, they would have 
claimed their intervention rather than 
have recourſe to arms; but as their 


High Mightineſſes find themſelves + 


actually and ſuddenly attacked in an 
hoſtile manner by his Britannic ma- 
jeſty, in conſequence of, and from 
mere reſentment of the above men- 
tioned alliance, they find themſelves 
under the neceſſity of repelling force 
by force, and to return hoſtilities 
for hoſtilities ; being fully perſuaded 
that the allied powers will not 
heſitate to make this their common 
cauſe, and to procure to the Repub- 
lic due ſatisfaction and indemnity for 
the loſſes occaſioned by an attack 
equally unjuſt and violent ; and that 


the ſaid powers will moreover, in | 


conjunction with the States General, 
take ſuch farther meaſures, as the 
exigencies of the preſent circum- 
ſlances may require. Thais their 


High Mightineſles ſolicit with great 
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earneſtneſs, 
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(132) 1 
earneſtneſs, and rely upon it with ſo 
much more confidence, as they are 
firmly perſuaded, that the generous 
and equitable ſentiments, which ac- 
tuate their imperial and royal Ma- 
jeſties, will not ſuffer them to let the 
Republic fall a victim to a ſyſtem oſ 
politics, not leſs glorious than found- 
ed in equity, and eſtabliſhed for the 
ſecuiity of the rights of neutral na- 
tions ; and efpecially as the Repub- 
lic, it left fingly expoſed to the ini- 
quitous and violent attacks of Eng- 
land, would hardly be able to cope 
with that overbearing power, and 
thus run the hazard of becoming to- 
tally uſeleſs:to the ſaid confederation, 

For theſe reaſons, the under-writ- 
ten envoy extraordinary, inſiſtiug 
on the motives urged here above, 
and tully perſuaded that the ratifica- 
tions of the treaty ligned at Peters- 
burgh, will take place as foon as 
poſſible, has the honour, in the name 
and by expreſs order of his mafters, 


to claim the performance of the en- 


gagements ſtipulated in the Articles 
VII. VIII. and IX. of the faid 
treaty, and to require, in virtue 
thereot, a ſpecdy and adequate af- 
ſiſtance from his Swediſh Majeſty, 
whoſe noble and equitable ſenti- 
ments, acknowledged by all Europe, 
will not permit him to abandon the 
complete eſtabliſhment of a ſyſtem 
worthy the higheſt praiſe. | 
The friendſhip and affection of 
your Majeſty towards their High 
Mightinefles, leave them no doubt 
of your Majeily's willingly granting 
the aſſiſtance which they now claim, 
and alſo promife to the underwritten 


Envoy a ſpeedy and ſatisfactory an- 


ſwer, which he ſoltcits the more 
anxioully, as every moment's delay 
way be attended with heavy and ir- 
reparable loſſes to the Republic, 
| (Stoned) 

; D. W. Van LYNpen, 


' Ceockbolm, February 28, 1781. 


P ATE A. 


From the CARIIBIAN Gazerry 
of March 16, 1701. 


To their Excellencies Sir Groxc 
BaIDGES RopxEV, Baronet, ay 
Knight of the Moſt Honouralle 0 
der of the Bath; and the Hour, 

| General lonhx VAUGHAN, Con 
manders in Chief of his Mayſy 
Fleets and Armies in the Weſt li 
Se. &c . 


The MEMORIAL ' and Rios 
STRANCE of the MERCyavrts 
SAINT CHRISTOPHER, for thn 
ſelves, and, as Agents and Fact 
for many of the moſt commerci 
Houſes in GREAT BRITAX 
IRELAND. 


19 Excellencies having ie 
tuſed the requeſt of our torme 
memorial, we bave thought it ue 
ceſſary to intrude upon you with 
ſecond application, that we may nd 
be wanting in all due reſpec: to you 
excellencies characters; that 0 
proceedings may be conducted wit 
that caution and deliberation whic 
is conſiſtent with the equity of od 
demands; and that your excelic 
cies may. be made acquainted wi 
our farther determination, in > 
thoſe demands continue to be fetale 

Wie have already repreſented, th 
our property, and that of our col 
ſtituents, fairly bought, under t 
ſanction of acts of parliament, vil 
their and our money, has been lore 
bly taken from us, without our bell 
allowed to mark or number the pac 
ages, and without knowing on Wh 
ſhips they were to be loaded. 
have now to add to that informato 
that inſurances for ſome of thoſe 
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goods have been ordered to be m nd, f. 
in England, before the capt” 0 


the iſland, on ſhips engaged ry 


Pg 
purpoſe of carry ing them to - 40 
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pi, and now actually in this 
t, As by theſe means our pro- 
ais wreited out of our hands, 
ud the inſurers abſolved from their 
emcagements, we conſider your ex- 
glencies, and thoſt-employed under 
jou, as anſwerable for all riſques 
ohatever of ſea, as well as the ene - 
pr, until the delivery of our goods 
mo the hands of our reſpective cor- 
ripondents in England; and your 
excellencies will not be ſurprized at 
dur uſing all the means which the 
urs of our country have provided 
for us to ſeek redreſs.— This is a 
ly we owe to ourſelves, our fami- 
ls, our creditors, and our conſtitu- 
e's, however difagreeable it muſt 
te to have any diſputes with gentle- 
nen, whom we have always conſider- 
el as the protectors of our perſons 
nd fortunes, In this application 
r ourſelves, we wiſh it to be under- 
od, that the property of all the 
nzabitants of the captured iſlands is 
ncluded, that may have been forci- 
ly taken off from St. Euſtatius, in 
e ſame manner that our's have been. 
Their produce was brought and our's 
purchaſed there, under the ſanction 
0 acts ot parhament ; and in what- 
dier light men of your high rank 
ad elevated ſtations may conſider 
ch authorities, we have been taught 
ook up to them with reverence 
nd vencration, and have always un- 
ilood, that even his Majeſty can- 
cot Uiſpenſe with them; conſequent- 
f canvot delegate ſuch a power to 
hers, | 

ln regard to the Eurnpean goods, 
po in Our ſtores, and in the hands 
* our factors at St. Euſtatius, we 
It your excellencies to deter- 
dme their fate as ſoon as poſſible ; 
ad, ſhould there be a general con- 
cation, and the proceeds to remain 


' 3gents hands, or the goods de- 


Ans ten 


tained from us, till his Majeſty's 
pleaſure is known ;—we beg leave to 
repreſent, that we conſider ourſelves, 
as no ways obliged to reſt ſatisfied 
with ſuch ſales or detention, but, on 
the contrary, will ſeek all lawful re- 
dreſs, in this country and in Eng- 
land, againſt your excellencies, and 
all employed to take them out of our 
poſſeſhon, or who prevent our re- 
moving or diſpoling of them in ſuch 
a manner, that they may fell for 
their full value. | 
As it is not only neceſſary to the 
ſecurity of our rights, but alſo in 
conformity with your excellencies 
deſire, that we ſhould produce inven- 
tories of all our effects at St. Euſta- 
tius, we doubt not but your excel- 
lencies will readily furniſh us with 
the means of procuring them. We 
have therefore to requeſt of your 
excellencies, that, in order to 
enable us, and our partners and 
factors at St. Euſtatius, to aſcertain 


the amount of the goods already 


ſlipped off by authority of your ex- 
cellencies, and of what may here- 
after be taken from us, you would 
be pleaſed to permit ſuch an inter- 
courſe perſonal, and by correſpon 
dence between us and them, as may 
facilitate a meaſure ſo neceſſary to 
give the laws of our country their 
proper courſe ; and as your ex- 
ceilencies, in reply to our former 
memorial, were pleaſed to refer 
us to that channel, we have 
ſtill an additional reaſon to ex- 
ped that this requeſt will be com- 
plied with, | 

And as the inhabitants of the 
captured iſlands; in whoſe behalf we 
alſoclaim, have confiderable property 
on board of Dutch veſſels, now in 
St. Euſtatius road, which we are in- 
formed, are under your excellencies 
orders for England; — we think it 
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| highly proper we ſhould here requeſt 
your excellencies to direct that all 
papers, particularly the certificates 


relating to ſuch property, be tranſ- 
mitted to England, by each veſſel, 
and that the principal officers of 
each ſhip be likewiſe ſent home, to 
prove the ſhipment and property of 


ſuch goods, in compliance with his 


Majelty's inſtructions, 

We ſhall farther uſe the freedom 
to repreſent to your excellencies one 
ſerious bad conſequence that may 
ariſe to Britiſh ſubjects, from the 
meaſures threatened by your excel- 
lencies, if put in execution, It 1s 
impoſſible for many of us to be more 
effectually ruined by future events 
than by the preſent ; but our more 
wealthy conſtituents, and the nation 
at large, may ſuffer from the example 
ſet by, your excellencies to other 

wers: if by the fate of war theſe 
iſlands ſhould fall into the hands of 
an enraged enemy, there will be a 
pretext torthem to retaliate, and con- 


fiſcate private property ;—ſuch ſteps 


will totally deprive us of the means 
of paying our generous creditors in 
England, and. be the cauſe of nu- 
merous bankruptcies there, Thus 
there will be ruin inflicted on the 
very people in the mother country, 
who are, with unparalleled liberali- 
ty, ſubſcribing to ſupport the war, 
and the principal pillars of the ſtate 
will fall to the ground. The con- 
querors of all civilized nations have 
ever had an eye to this, and both 
motives of humanity and policy, pre- 
ſerved the property of individuals, 
One inſtance lately happened to the 
contrary : Grenada having been 
taken by ſtorm, without capitulation, 
was at the mercy of the conquerors. 
Though the count d'Eſtaign did not 
ſeize the property of individuals, 
yet he iſſued edicts to prevent pay- 


- ment of debts due in Great Britain, 


and diſplaced _ of abſentees, by 
appointing tru 

duce of the eſtates, Thoſe meaſures 
occaſioned an univerſal clamour 
among the enlightened part of the 
French nation, who carried remon. 
ſtrances to the throne of an abſolute 
Monarch, and count d'Eſtaion'y 
conduct was ſeverely reprohated 
his edits reſcinded, and the 
inhabitants put upon the fame 
footing with French ſubjects in that 
iſland. 

It is fo far from our inclination to 
give any trouble to your excellen- 
cies, that it is with reluctance we 
have once more treſpaſſed upon your 
attention; but as we were . 24 for 
a right, and not ſoliciting a favour, 
and as that right is of the greatet 
importance to us, we not only hope 
that we ſhall ſtand excuſed to your 
excelleacies, but that you will, upon 
farther reflection, comply wirh our 
juſt requeſt. | 

The above Memorial and Remon- 

ſtrance was preſented to their 
excellencies Admiral Rodney and 
General Vaughan, by Johy 
Glanville, Eſq, his Majeſty's $0- 
licitor-general. 


Admiral Roaney's Anfever to tt 
Merchants of St. Chriſtopher. 


I R George Brydges Rodne) 
preſents his compliments u 
Mr. Glanville, and as his whole 
time has been ſo fully employed on 
his Majeſty's and the public's ſef 
vice, as not to allow him as. ytt 
leiſure to peruſe the memorial hd 
delivered to him, he muſt exculs 
him, if till he has peruſed it, a0 
conſidered it attentively, he can 
— an anſwer thereto; but on 
imſelf ſurpriſed that gentlemet 
who call themſelves ſubjects 3 
| merchadt 


ces to receive the pro- 
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. of Great Britain, ſhould, 
when it was in their power to lodge 
vir effects in the Britiſh iſlands to 
wndward, where they were under 
protection of the Britiſh laws and 
he Britiſh flag, ſend them to lee- 
ud, to the itland of St, Euſtatius, 
zbere, in the eye of common reaſon 
ini common ſenſe, they could only 
| lodged as a depoſit to ſupply the 
weefities of their King and their 
quntry's enemies. 

The iſland of St, Euſtatius was 
duch, everything in it was Dutch, 
ner thing was under the protection 
the Dutch flag, and that, as Dutch 
it ſhall be treated, is the firm reſo- 
lion of a Britiſh Admiral, who 
bs no view whatever, but to do the 


iy he owes his king and country!“ 


Tothe King's Moſt Excellent 'Majeſiy. 
Ve Petilion of the Weſt India Planters 
and Merchants. 
I humbly /heweth, 
HAT vour petitioners have 
very conſiderable property, 
nd debts due to them, in the ſeveral 
lands in the Weſt Indies, ſubject to 
Fe crown of Great Britain, as alſo 
„te ilands of Grenada, the Gre- 
4:1n's, Dominica, and St. Vin- 
ent, which have, in the courſe of 
ie preſent hoſtilities, fallen under 
de dominion of France. 
That they have always conceived 
ito be a maxim among civilized 
01s, eſtabliſhed in humanity and 
band policy, „that war ſhould be 
carried on with the leaſt poſſible 
' tury to private property, found 
many countries or towns, which 
may be invaded or conquered :® 
i happy effects of which wiſe prin- 
pe Your petitioners have hitherto 
*prienced in the ſecurity, of their 
"ates and effects from rapine and 
ner, which have been recipro- 


r 6er Hs 39 


cally diſcountenanced by the gover- 


nors in the Weſt Indies, as ruinous 
to individuals, and productive of no 
deciſive advantage to any of the ſo- 
vereign ſtates concerned. 

Vour petitioners are therefore ſe- 
riouſly alarmed at the general ſeizure 
made by the commanders of your 
Majeſty's ſea and land forces, of 
2 merchandize, and ſpecie, 
ound in the iſlands of St. Euſtatius 
and St. Martin, on their ſurrender- 
ing, without reſiſtance, and at diſ- 
cretion, to the ſaid commanders ; 
humbly conceiving, that the inha- 
bitants of places, which ſubmit to 
the will, and ſurrender themſelves 
to the diſcretion of an invading ene- 
my, immediately upon ſuch ſub. 


miſſion, become the ſubjects of that 


ſovereign, or ſtate, to whom the 
victorious army belongs; and, con- 
ſequently, by their allegiance, are 
entitled to ſecurity in their perſons 
and property; it being as repug- 
nant to policy as humanity, to per- 
mit one claſs of ſubjects to plunder 
another, the trader having an equal 
claim with the ſoldier to the protec- 
tion of government. 

Your petitioners humbly bez leave 
to repreſent to your Majeſty, that 


thoſe Dutch 1ilands did belong to a2 


ſovereign itate, by whoſe authority 
and permiſſion they were made, and 
have ever fince been, fre? ports; and 
that they have been recognized as 
ſuch by Great Britain, and all the 
other maritime powers of Europe, 
who have poſſeſſions in the Weſt 
Indies. | 
That Great Britain, in particular, 
has never interdicted, or prohibited, 
to her ſubjects, the trade cf thoſe 
Dutch iſlands, but has, on the con- 
trary, permitted the exportation of 
great quantities of various articles of 
goods of the growth, produce, and 
manufacture of this country, which 
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hare been regularly and openly en- 
tered out, at the ſeveral ports in 
this kingdom, for the ſaid Dutch 
illands. | | 

That an act was paſſed laſt feſſion 
of parliament, for removing any le- 
gal doubts ariſing out of the Naviga- 
tion Act, reſpecting the importation 
of tobacco of the growth ot the co- 
lonics in North America, which, 
having eſcaped Britiſh capture, had 
been imported from the colonies in 
rebellion, into thoſe Dutch iflands, 
declaring and enacting, “that ſuch 
« tobacco might be legally imported 
«© trom thoſe, or any other neutral 
6 iſlands, into any Britiſh iſland, 
and from thence into Great Bri- 
« tain :” by which act, the trade 
to the ſaid iſlands of St. Euſtatius 
and-St. Martin, which had always 
been in many reſpects legal, became 
an object of public eucouragement, 
by being extended beyond what the 
ſtrict conſtruction of law ſeemed for- 
merly to authorize, 

That ſince the paſſing the ſaid act, 
and even before, during the preſent 
rebellion, a great part of the to- 
bacco, abſolutely neceſſary for the 
conſumption and revenue of Great 
Britain, has been imported through 
that channel, to the maniteſt benefit 
of the navigation of this kingdom; 
for, if the market had not been ſup- 
plied by thoſe means, there would 
have been an indiſpenſable neceſſit 
for admitting tobacco from Holland, 
after having been carried thither 
from thoſe iſlands in Dutch veſſels; 
and Great Britain would, conſe- 
quently,” have been deprived of the 
profit arifing from the long naviga- 
tion of that bulky commodity, 

That fince the commenc<cment of 


the American rebellion, the ſaid 


iſlands of St, Euſtatius and St. Mar- 
tin have been frequently of the moſt 
eſſential ſervice to the Britiſh lee- 


P-A F-H R- 


ward iſlands, particularly in ti, Tha 
y cars 1777 and 1778, when the eularly 
1lands of Antigua and St. hn been, 
pher would have ſuffered all the mi. i; free 
ſeries of actual famine, had not the phere 
drawn from St. Euſtatius thoſe ſups amity 
plies which they formerly recen eden 
from North America. | br the 
That, ſince the capture of Gre, open 1 
nada, the Grenadines, Dowmiric, the bel 
and St. Vincent, thoie iflands hare affectic 
been principally fupplied with the cal 
ſeveral necetiaries for their conſumy, Ar or 
tion, and for the cultivation 2 ard 
plantations, through the metiumd a mei 
St. Euſtatius, and that many Brun ſyting 
ſubjects, having property in-thoſe phate 
captured iſlands, have been ob.ized the fa 
to eflabliſh houſes of trade in the power 
ſaid iſland of St. Euſtatius, for the well a 
expreſs purpoſe of ſupplying tboſe awd ot 
iſlands, and have ordered various King 
articles to be ſhipped for St. Eu 1 the 
tius from Great Britain as well 2 their { 
from Holland. | You 
That the great want of plantation to rep 
ſtores, and other neceſſaries, in thoſe 441 
captured iflands, has alſo obliged proper 
many of the planters to ſhip, from uit | 
time to time, a great part of the Four 
roduce of their plantations to &, ri! | 
es for the purpoſe of puts Lad. 
chafing ſuch plantation ſtores and f you 
necefjaries, 3 2 Er 
That many of your Majety's Lew: 
faithful and loyal ſubjects, on the tors 
faith of Great Britain having -s 
cognized the trade, have ſettled a tly 0 
general tradersin thoſe Dutch iſland hand: 
and have conſiderablg. property 10 tippe. 
goods, merchandize, and money, ue. 
the ſaid iſlands ; and that others dt Ipect « 
your Majeſty's moſt faithful and tece 
loyal ſubjects, as agents for tit ith, 
Dutch as well as Britiſh merchants r 
in thoſe iſlands, have ſhipped conſt Wy 
derable quantities of . and mei- the 
chandize on account of the ſaidme* ie. 
chants, f 0 


That 


re 


That thoſe Dutch iſlands, parti- 
eularly St. Eyſtatius, have therefore 
teen, and oug tit to be conſidered 
4 free ports, Open to all the world, 
where the ſubjects of all ſtates in 
nity with Holland were equally 
xeicome, a here the goods imported 
br the hand of commerce were at 
en market, ready to be fold to 
die heit biddgr, without favour and 
tion, without any partial or po- 
cal attachment or predilection to 
wy oi the powers at war, without 
cg t any other object than that 
u mercantile profit, which is the 
ſpring and ſoul of all commerce 
whterer ; and that the value of 
the fad illands to that ſovereign 
pon cr to which they belonged, as 
Well as to your Majeſty's ſubjects 
and other nations, conſiſted in their 
ding univerſal open marts, and not 
u the inconderable production of 
ther oil. 

Yourpetttioners humbly beg leave 
6 repietent to your Majeſty, that, 
8 1 very confiderable part of the 
property tound in thoſe Dutch iflands 
mult neceflarily belong to many of 


jour Majeſty's moſt faithful and 


ral ſubjects, crom the cauſes above 


lad, 10 there are likewiſe others 


t your %.ajeſty's ſubjects refiding 
2 Great Britain, and the Britiſh 
Lenard Itlands, who are large cre- 
Wors of the Dutch and Britith mer- 
Fu in thoſe Dutch Hands, not 
on account of goods and mer- 


lndize, opevly and avowedly 


kipped by them, as the agents of 
he tad merchants, but alſo in re- 
pct of dealings and engagements, 
tecedent to, and unconnected 
ith, the trade carried on by ſuch 
1 in thoſe iſlands, 

th reſpect to the pro found 
he land lands, 2 the 
"ets ot the ſtates of Holland, or 
other of your Majeſty's ene- 
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mies, your petitioners having alrea- 
dy ſtated what they humbly conceive 
to be the humane and political prac 
tice of war, feel themſelves im- 
pelled, by the principle of gratitude, 
to preſent to your royal. wew the 
conduct of the commanders of the 
French King's forces, and of the 
court of France, in the caſe of the 
conqueſt of the iſlands of Grenada 
and the Grenadines. 

When the ifland of Grenada, af- 
ter having made a zealous but un- 
ſucceſsful defence againſt the cne- 
my's force, ſurrendered at diſere- 
tion, there was no plunder allowed, 
except on the Hoſpital Hill, which 
was taken by ſtorm, and where the 
ſmall effects that were lodged neceſ- 
ſarily fell, in fwrore belli, tothe firſt 
of the aſſailants who could lay their 
hands upon them. The goods. and 
merchandize in the town of St. 


PAF. 


| George, in that iſland, to a very 


large amount, not merely intended 
for the uſe and conſumption of the 
Hand, but for the general market 
of the Weſt Indies, remained un- 
touched, and every ſpecies of pro- 
perty whatever was left inviolate, 
even the goods upon the keys and 

beach in various parts of the iſland. 
There were indeed certain ordi- 
nances iſſued by the French gover- 
nor, on taking poſſeſſion of the ſaid 
iſland, by which the produce of all 
plantations delonging to abſentees 
was to be ſequeſtered until a peace, 
and the payment of all debts due to 
your Majeſty's ſubjects, refiding in 
any part of your 3 domi- 
nions, was prohibited under pain of 
military execution. But, on the 
application of the parties intereſted 
to the court of France, thoſe ordiĩ- 
nances were immediately revoked 7 

his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, and a 
perſons whatever, whether preſent 
or abſent, were ſecured in the full 
| poſſeſſion 
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poſſeſſion of their eſtates and ef- 
fects: his mot Chriſtian Majeſty 
having been pleaſed, at the ſame 
time, to expreſs his diſapprobation 
of thoſe ordinances, ** as tending 
% to injure civil contracts, which 
& are founded on the law of na- 


© ture, and which form the moſt 


* ſacred bond of ſociety, being the 
principal ſource of that recipro- 


e cal communication and inter- 


* courſe ſubſiſting between the ſub- 
« fjects of all nations; to which 
contracts, and to private proper- 
« ty in general, the practice of 


war, among civilized ſtates, has 


«ever had the molt tender re- 
« gard.“ 

Your petitioners likewiſe, with 
pleaſure reflect, that your Majeſty, 
in the very beginning of your reign, 
gave a ſtriking example of cle- 
mency upon the capture of Domi- 
nica, the inhabitants of which iſland 
were ſettled there, againſt expreſs 
treaties, unacknowledged by aty 

| ſovereign, profeſſing neutrality, yet 
exerciſing hoſtilities againſt your 
Majeſty's ſubjects; and, when ſum- 
moned to ſubmit to your Majeſty's 
arms, not only refuſed to ſurrender, 
but, provoking an aſſault, were re- 
duced ſword in hand. Vet, by your 
Majeſty's wiſdom and generoſity, 
the inhabitarts of that iſland were 
preſerved in the poſſeſſion of all 
their property. 

Your petitioners do not conceive, 
that thoſe defenceleſs Dutch iſlands 
were ſurpriſed, and taken poſſeſſion 
of, by your Majeſty's arms for the 
ſake of inglorious ſpoil, but merely 
with a view to great political ob- 
jects in conducting the preſent ho- 
ſtilities againſt the combined ene- 
mies of Britain, by depriving them, 
in future, of the convenience and 
advantage of thoſe marts. They 


re 


| \ 
P'A'P I 


have ever confidered Great Britz. 


re 
as priding herſelf in acts of yere 4 
rolity and humanity, not leſs thy * 
in brilliant atchievements of vad gre 
in war: and they are confident o 
that your Majeſty will not perni _ 
the Britiſh name to be ſtained þ * 
a departure from that line of con 3 
duct, which has hitherto ſo Pecy 1 
liarly characteriſed this nation, an Kats 
her ſacred regard to the rights d 
mankind. | 
They beg leave to repeat to you x deco 
Majeſiy, that the confiſcation « get $ 
private property in thoſe Dutch 177 
iſlands would grievouſly affect man 
of your Majeſty's moſt faithful and 88 
loyal ſubjects, who have trade F 
there under the ſanction of out C 
laws, or who are creditors of mer 
chants in the ſaid iflands ; and, 2 
the ſame time, to ſtate to your Ma . dec 
jeſty their apprehenſions, that ſuch 
a meaſure, fo far as it would injure 
the property of the ſubjects of the 
enemy, muſt neceſſarily tend to in Stam 
creaſe the calamities of war, by ex Pitt: 
citing deſperate reſiſtance, by er Pitt 
aſperating our foes againſt the trail © 
ing — Fran of thoſe iſland 
which may hereafter be obliged u 
ſubmit to their arms, and by eln Tax 
bliſhing a predatory ſyſtem, de dan 
ſtructive and ruinous in its conſe add 
quences to individuals, and of nd Put) 
ſolid benefit to the ſeveral fate 
concerned. 
Tax 
Your petitioners, therefore, dt Add 
moſt humbly, _ _ 
ray, that your Majeſty . 
be 5 pleaſed to taks Ata 
the premiſes into your ſerio 
conſideration, and remove ths Ata 
apprehenſions of your peu 
tioners, by adopting ſuch mel N 
ſures, on the preſent occabo! - 


jeſt 1n you PW 
as 1 your Majeſty, — pin 
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great wiſdom, juſtice, and cle- Admiralty — 2,000 
mency, ſhall ſeem meet. 1779 Secretaries | — 21,000 | 
| . Treaſury — 1,000 | 
ed by order, and in the name, ee to chief 500 10 
& ud on the Hehalf of the Welt Admiralty ho FEA | 
0 [adia planters and merchants, u 23,000 | 
* WILLIAM CRICHTON, 7 Treaſury hoy | 
| kairman of the general meeting Admiralty  — 1,300 ih! 
In on this ſpecial buſineſs. G chief --. tes pi 
wr, April 6, 1781. The following is a ſtate of the 1 


RY 


improvement made in ſome of the 
new taxes, with the receipt of 1780, 
| dicount of the Sums expended in Se- being greater than that of 1779, 
cet Serwice during the Years 1778, b . 

1779, and 1780. Servants tax — 26, ooo 

v 4. Houſe duty — 29.500 

* Secretaries of ſtate 27,500 3 cent. Cuſtom and Exciſe 78,000 
Firſt lord of treaſury 43,200 Stamps new — 11, 100 
Commander in chief 4,800 Poſting — — 29,000 
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þ K of the Perpetual Taxes laid on fince the Commencement of the War 
evith America. | 


* Computed Produce per Aunum. 1 
the 1776. L. b: 
in Stamps on deeds, —— —— 30,000 13 
ex Ditto on newſpapers, — — 18,000 J 
n Ditto on cards, — — — 6, o wh 
ad additional duty on coaches, — — 19, ooo 4 
1 — | 
| tC 1777. 
in Tax on ſervants, — — 105, 300 
de Stamps, — i 55,000 
fe Additional duty on glaſs — — 45, o 
"nc Duty on ſales by auction, — — 37,000 | 
te | a — 242, ooo 
1778. : \ | 

Tax upon houſe rents, — — 264,000 
fl Additional duty on wines — — 72, ooo 
tly | — 336,000 
ail 1779. 8 
Aux upon taxes, viz. an additional ſurcharge of | 
ous 5 per cent. on cuſtoms and exciſe, - — 314,000 
he 4 tax upon poſt-horſes, — 164,000 
et 478,000 
ea 1780. 
00 An additional tax upon malt, — — 310, ooo 
00 An, additional duty on Britiſh low wines, — 20, 617 
el Ditto on Britiſh ſpirits | — — 4,557 


Carried 365,74 
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g Brought over 36 90 

An additional duty on brandy, — ane. 9 1782, 

Ditto GN rum, — — — — 70, 958 fun 

Second additional duty on wines, — 72,000 red « 

Additional duty on coals exported, — 1, ene 

Additional 5 per cent. on the above laid taxes, 46.139 to 
Additional duty upon ſalt, — — _ 69,000 
Additional ſtamp duties, —— — 21,000 
Duty on licences to ſell tea, — — 9.082 

— 707565 

1781. ; FT 

Five per cent. on exciſe, except malt, ſoap, can- 4 £ 

dles, and hides, — —— 150,000 2 


Diſcount of the cuſtoms, — — 167,000 
Tobacco, 1d. three farthings per pound, — 61,000 
Sugar, halfpenny per pound, — — 325, ooo 


Since laid, — — — 704,00 beta 
Duty on paper. — --1 woes " 
Duty on almanacks — — 10,000 br 


— 1,4 


2,044,61 
The exact national debt up to July 5, 1781, is 159k. 
The annual intereſt raiſed on the public is 6,812,0051. 

So far the funded debt, and the taxes laid, in order to diſcherge th 
intereſt to the public creditors. The debt unfunded may be com 
puted as here under : 

Navy debt on the 1ſt of January, 1782, about , ooo, ooo 

Army extraordinaries, — —— 3, ooo, ooo 

Vote of credit of laſt ſeſſion, — — 1,000,000 

Ordnance debt, — — 1,000,000 

Money to be voted for Navy extras, — 1,000,000 

Exchequer. bills in circulation, about — 4,0: o, c co 

Borrowed from the Bank of England, — 2, cod, ooo 


21 , 000,00 


Suppoſe, when this ſum comes to be funded, 
that the loan or bargain with the public, may, 
as it has for the two or three laft years, be nego- 
ciated at 5 1-half per cent. the annual intereſt 
to be paid on twenty-one millions will be — 1,155,000 

RECAPITULATION. 
Principal funded on the 5th of July, 1781, 147,206,000 
Principal which will remain unfunded on the 


be afte 
Cpt {u; 
niſſon 
remain 
Americ 


| The 

firſt of January, 1782, — 21, ooo, ooo woops 
Total of the national debt on ſaid laſt men- tation 
tioned day, — cnn — 108, 206,05 III 5 
Intereſt paid, for which proviſions have ball p 
been made by taxes, 5th July, 1781, 6,389,000 Kent, 


Intereſt to be paid for the debts not yet funded, 
which will ſtand due on the 1ſt of January, 1782, 1,155,000 


— 2 8,044, 0 


1 


& that on the firſt of January, 
2, the national debt, funded and 
nfunded, will amount to one hun- 
a aud Aiuety- eight millions, and a 
niderable fraction, and the inte- 
tio /r millions, which is nearly 
vuble to what was paid by the 
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people, in taxes, previouſly to the 


breaking out of the preſent war, 


the annual intereſt, on the firſt ot 
January, 1776, being in or about 
four millions three hundred thouſand 
pounds. | 5 


8 | - 


Myiteball, Sept. 22, 1781. 
(uitulation of the Iſland of Tobago, 


ceived from Lieutenant-governor 
Ferguſon. 

[TRANSLATION.] - 
italation of the Hand of Tobago, 
letween the Comte de Graſſe, com- 
nanding the naval forces of his moff 
Chriſtian Majeſiy, and the Mar- 
quis de Bouille, commandant-gene- 
ral of the French Windward {lands 
in 4merica, on the one part; and 
the honourable George Ferguſon, 
Eh. commander in chief of the 
lard of Tobago; and the honour- 
able major Stanhope, commanding 
bis Britannic Majeſty's forces in the 
ſaid aui, on the other part. 


Ar. I, HE governor, ſtaff 
and other officers, 
i the troops, and ſoldiers, of the 
grriſon of the iſland of Tobago, 
liall march out of the redoubt and 
forts, with the honours of war, and 
lallaſterwards lay down their arms, 
tte officers excepted. 

II. The officers and troops ſhall 
be afterwards ſent to France, ex- 
pt ſuch officers as ſhall have per- 
nion from the French general to 
remain 1n the Windward Iflands of 
America, on parole, 

The wives and children of th 
tops ſhall follow the ſame deſti- 
ation, 

III. The inhabitants of the iſland 

Ul preſerve their civil govern- 
nent, laws, cuſtoms, and ordinan- 


— 


ces; and the ſame perſons who now 
adminiſter juſtice, ſhall be conti- 
nued in their functions until the 
peace, as long as they conduct them- 
ſelves properly. 

The court of Chancery ſhall be 
held by the members of the coun- 
cil, in the form eſtabliſhed by the 
laws, cuſtoms, and ordinances, un- 
der which the iſland is governed, 
until the peace; but the appeals 
from the ſaid court ſhall be made 
to the council of his moſt Chriſtian 
Majeſty. | 

IV. The inhabitants, in general, 
of the ſaid iſland, and the clergy, 
ſhall be proteRed in the enjoyment 
of their eſtates, and of every thing 
in their poſſeſſion of whatſoever na- 
ture it may be, as well as of their 


privileges, rights, honours, and ex - 


emptions. 'They ſhall have the free 
exerciſe of their religion, and the 
clergy ſhall enjoy their benefices. 


The free negroes and mulattoes, 


ſhall be maintained in their liberty, 
but no ſlave ſhall be franchiſed, in 
future, without permiſſion from the 
governor-general, conformably to 
the cuſtoms eſtabliſhed in the French 
colonies. 

V. The inhabitants ſhall pay no 
other taxes to his moſt Chriſtian 
Majeſty than they paid to his Bri- 
tannic Majeſty. Yo 

The expences attending the ad- 
miniſtration. of juſtice, the allow- 
ances to the clergy, and other or- 
dinary charges, to be defrayed by 
the colony. | 

| Mer · 
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Merchandizes exported from the 
colony, ſhall pay the ſame duties 
to the revenue, as are paid in the 
French colonies. The duties, on 
entry, ſhall be the ſame. 

The inhabitants ſhall enjoy all 
the commercial privileges granted 


by his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty in his 


| Windward Iſlands in America. 


VI. The inhabitants ſhall not be 
liable to pay the contribution of 
1200 half-johannes required and 
agreed to be, by the proviſional ca- 
pitulation ; but the colony ſhall be 
at theexpence of re · conſtructing the 
buildings which were burnt during 
the ſiege, ſo that the inhabitants to 
whom they belonged will only con- 
tribute their quota of the ſaid re- 
conſtruction, ſo that the whole do 
not exceed 1200 half. joes. 

VII. The effects, and particu- 
larly the ſlaves, belonging to the 
inhabitants of this colony, which 
may have been taken during the 
ſiege, and which can be recovered, 
ſhall be reſtored. Thoſe which have 
been carried on board any of the 
ſhips belonging to the French ſqua- 
dron, ſhall be landed and delivered 
into the hands of the provoſt marſhal. 

N. B. The veſſels and effects on 

board of them, which were 
taken before the iſland ſurren- 
dered, or after, are not compre- 
hended in this article. 

VIII. The ſhips, veſſels, and dro- 
ghers, belonging to the inhabitants 
of this iſland, ſhall remain their pri- 
vate property ; but Engliſh veſſels, 
owned by perſons in Europe, or in 
the Engliſh iſlands, ſhall be faith- 
fully given up, and ſurrendered to 
the French governor, 

IX. The inhabitants who are ab- 
ſent, even thoſe in the ſervice of 
his Britannic Majeſty, ſhall be main- 
tained in the poſſeſſion and enjoy- 


ment of their property, which 
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may be managed by their attor 
X. The inhabitants ſha!l wr 


ſcrib 


heir OV 


liged to provide lodgings for th lich f 
troops, only in caſes of indiſben bir 
ſable neceſſity, as is the cuſtom i fits. 
the French iſlands, the King lody VIV. 
ing them in general at his own nd v 
pence, or in buildings that belon elr en 
to him. bis B 
XI. They ſhall be obliged « reput 
furniſh negroes to work upon th XV. 
fortifications, or in any other wo rpland 
relative to the King's ſervice, to Me 
amount of 400; and the ſaid ne8iſi:n:s « 
groes ' ſhall be maintained at M Loba 
King's expence, while they ar Ie port 
employed. g the | 
XII. The inhabitants ſhall u bein 
the oath of fidelity to his ned 
Chriſtian Majeſty, before the FrendiW':dita 
governor of the iſland of Tobagi Leber 
within the ſpace of two days, nch; 
der the penalty of forfeiting Heft 
property. , in 
But thoſe inhabitants, and p aces fr 
ticularly widows, who on accu tte 


of ſickneſs, abſence, or any o s 


impediment, cannot do ſo vii ©irec 
the time limited, ſhall have 2 d:8F'*!s + 
allowed them, which ſhall be i to 
nified to them, Itnerſh 


XIII. The inhabitants ſhall . 
ſerve a ſtrict neutrality, and . B. 
not be forced to take up arms iu": 


7 be: 
gainſt any other power. we 3 
In conſequence of which, th eſta 
ſhall carry all their arms to Mer 
chief reſidence, where they ſhall M, 


depoſited in the King's magazin:WWy'*"?' * 


except ſuch as the juſtice of tl 


peace ſhall think neceſſary on eber n 
eſtate, to preſerve order among e 
negroes ; but the juſtice of M. K 
eace ſhall anſwer in perſon for ce 
1mproper uſe that may be made ( * 
them, contrary to the tenor of MI. 


capitulation ; and they ſhall tral Frau 
mit to the French governor, ugs. 
in a certain time, which * fo 


\ 
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ſenibed to them, a liſt, under 
ir own ſignatures, of the arms 
ih ſhall have been left with the 
dhabitants in their reſpective di- 


Ncts. ' 

VV. The inhabitants of the 
[nd which were not actually, by 
ir employments, in the ſervice 
his Britannic Majeſty, ſhall not 
reputed priſoners of war. 

XV. Merchant-ſhipscoming from 
wand, or from any other ſtate 
hatfoever, belonging to the inha- 
t2nts or merchants of the iſland 
; Tobago, ſhall be received into 
e ports of the ſaid colony, dur- 
7 the ſpace of ſix months, with- 
u being confiſcated, and ſhall be 
pted the property of the ſaid 
tabitants or merchants. 

keſerving, after that time, to the 
rench governor the right of judg- 
2 of the property of the ſaid veſ- 
in conſideration of the diſtant 
aces from whence they ſhall come. 
t the ſaid inhabitants or mer- 
ats ſhall have a declaration to 
e director of the revenue, of the 
ſels which may be or are con- 
ed to them, either ſingly or in 
"WW within the ſpace of one 
Cath, ; 
N. B. Extended to two months. 
XVI. The inhabitants in general 
be allowed to diſpoſe freely of 
reltates perſonal or real, in the 
ment of which they are main- 
ad, and conſequently to ſell or 
ate them, as they ſhall think 


They may diipoſe equally of their 
'enues, and may ſend their chil- 


"to England, or elſewhere, to 
*Wrated, and receive them back 


1 
1VIL All the artillery, the im- 
"ents, and things thereto be- 
Lag, all the arms in general, 
* powder, proviſions, and gene- 
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rally all effects hben build- 


ings, moveables and immoveables, 
belonging to the king of England, 
ſhall be given up to the general of 
the troops of his moſt Chriſtian Ma- 
jeſty : inventories . ſhall be taken 
thereof, and the delivery ſhall be 
made with as little delay as poſ- 
fible. 

Individuals, who ſhall with-hold 
any of the effects above mentioned, 
or any part thereof, or who ſhall 
not give in an account of them 
within the ſpace of fifteen days, 
ſhall be proceeded againſt with ſe- 
verity. 

XVIII. The inhabitants who ſhall 
have any Engliſh ſoldiers or ſailors 


in their houſes, ſhall be obliged to 


give information of them in the 
ſpace of four days, under the pe- 
nalty of one hundred half-johannes; 
and thoſe who ſhall favour their 
eſcape ſhall be proceeded againſt 
with ſeverity. 
At Tobago, the ſecond of June, 
1781, 
Le Marquis pe BoviLlLE, 
Le Cour pe GRasst, 


Grog FrrGUsON, 
H. F. R. SrAN HOPE, 


Major 86th regiment, to 


what relates to the troops 
only, 


Addreſs of Governor Ferguſon to the 


Public, relative to the Capture of 


Tobago. 


1 capitulation of Tobago 
having been publiſhed in the 
laſt Gazette, without any part of 
my diſpatch to the ſecretary of ſtate, 
which accompanied it,.it may be 
expected, that I ſhould give the 


public ſome account of the fiege 


and capture of that iſland ; and it 
may perhaps be thought the more 
Rs incum- 
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incumbent upon me to do ſo, as 


' — r 
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of the 29th of June, .to the Admi- 
ralty, Has miltated ſeveral facts 
reſpecting that event, and inſinuat- 
ed that it had ſurrendered without 
making any defence. 

Early on the morning of the 23d 
of May, I received information that 
the enemies ſquadron had been ſeen 
to windward the evening before, 
and that it was then approaching 
the iſland. I inſtantly diſpatched 
capt. Barnes, of the Rattleſnake, 
with the intelligence, to Sir George 
Rodney : capt. Barnes was fortu- 


Sir i 0 Rodney, in his letter 


nate enough to find the fleet at Bar- 


badoes, and he delivered my diſ- 
patch, on board the Sandwich; at 
twelve o'clock on the night of the 
26th of May. | 
About ten o'clock in the morn- 
ing of the 23d, the ſquadron brought 


to off Miniſter Point, hoiſted French 


colours, and immediately got their 
troops into boats, with an intention 
to land at Miniſter Bay ; but find- 
ing the ſea very high, and receiv- 
ing ſome ſhot from a gun at Mi- 
niſter Point, which would have an- 
noyed them in landing, they re- 
turned on board. — They then en- 
deavoured to get into Rockly Bay; 
but the current carrying them to 
leeward, they went round the weſt 
end of the iſland. This ſquadron 
conſiſted of the Pluton, of 74 guns; 
the Experiment of 50; the Rai- 
lieuſe, of 32; the Senſible, a flute, 
of 32 ; the Eagle, of 14; and four 
ſloops, under the command of the 
Chevalier d'Albert de Rious. 
Next morning (the 24th) the ene- 
my effected a landing at Great Cour- 


land Bay, with very little loſs; the 


temporary battery there, of three 
eighteen pounders, was almoſt en- 
tirely without cover, and ſo injudi- 


leaving the road, aſcended ti 


' conſiderable diſtance from ea 
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cioully ſituated, that ſhips could 6 
upon the back part of it, before 
gun from it could bear upon the 
The Pluton brought to, within fo 
hundred yards of this battery, u 
kept up fo conſtant a fire, tha; 
a very ſhort time the party y 
driven from it, having been ſcarce 
ly abld to bring a gun to bear up 
her. But a gun at Black. rock, u 
der the direction of major Han 
ton, of the militia, being at 
greater diſtance, continued to f 
upon the Pluton for a conſiderabl 
time, and killed many of her men 

Upon quitting the battery, « 
troops were poſted on the heighty 
apgn each ſide of the road leadin 
from Courland to Scarborough, t 
haraſs the enemy in their march 
but the French general, with gre 
judgment, — the defile, an 


height upon his right. He the 
kept his men partly concealed be 
hind a wood, and ſent a party t 
gain ſome heights, which were ſh 
above him. This advanced p 
exchanged a few ſhot with ſome 
our regulars; but as they were4 


other, there were only two of 0 

eople killed. Upon this occal 
Mr. Collow offered to ſet fire toll 
canes, to diſtreſs the enemy: bu 
ſome rain which had fallen in th 
night unfortunately prevented the 
burning ſo rapidly as to have th 
effect. Mr, Collow's magnanimit 
however, is not the leſs deſervit 
of praiſe. As the troops were ml 


fatigued with the hard duty thy 


had undergone, that and the p 
ceding day, and as there was [kt 
wiſe reaſon to believe, that 
enemy would attempt to cut of a 
retreat to Concordia, the place 0 
our rendezvous, by detaching p4 
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heir army round by Mother 
id, it was judged proper to carry 
oops thither in the evening. 
Cenetal Blanchelande, governor 
3. Vincent's, who commanded 
French troops, in the mean 
x: Ciſperſed papers amongſt the 
uoters, eng wa. ſurprize at their 
ering their houſes, and-inform- 
them, that their{ plantations 
d be plundered an confiſcated 
they did not return to them in 
ity-four hours. Theſe, how- 


wits, who were determined to 

Ire with me to Concordia. 'The 

ral, at the ſame time, ſent a flag 

trace to inform me, that he had 

{ed with 3000 men to conquer 

Hand; and he offered to give 

| terms if I would capitulate ; 

his offer was rejected, and his 

leney was requeſted not to 

ble me again upon that ſubject. 

conſequence of which he diſ- 

hed a cutter that night (the 

to Martinique, for a rein- 

ment. 

pon the 25th, the enemy took 
upon the different heights in 
neighbourhood of Concordia ; 
| on the 26th they took poſſeſ- 
| of the town of Scarborough, 
the hill, 

n the 27th, the enemy ſeemed 
lned to attack us. Mr. Charles 
, underſtanding that I was un- 
nz to deſtroy his dwelling- 
e, and other buildings, altho' 
atorded ſome ſhelter to the 
my, came himſelf, and propoſed 
dern them, which he inſtantly 
in execution. | 

ie 28th, the French ſquadron 
emo Rockly Bay, having left 
land the day before. A party 
enty negroes, who were ſent 
lay under the command of 
Hamilton, Mackellar, and Ir- 
to burn the remainder of Mr. 


dl, 
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, had no effect upon the inha- 
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Low's houſes, very bravely effected 
that buſineſs, notwithſtanding the 
oppoſition made by a large body of 
the enemy. Meſſrs. Mackellar and 
Irvine, and nine of the negroes, 
were unfortunately wounded, 
The 29th, as well as the two pre- 
ceding days, the enemy endeavour- 
ed, without effect, to draw us from 
our poſt, by expoſing ſmall parties 
in marching them from one place 
to another, 2 
Early on the morning of the 
zoth, I received a letter from rear 
admiral Drake, acquainting me that 
he was coming with ſix ſail of the 
line and three frigates, to relieve 
the iſland, and that general Skene 
was on board with 528 men. The 
joy occaſioned by the expected ar- 
rival of this long - looked - for ſuc- 
cour, did not laſt, as we were ſoon 


afterward informed that the whole 


French fleet had arrived from Mar- 
tinique in conſequence of general 
Blanchelande's letter diſpatched the 
24th, at night, and had fallen in 
with Mr. Drake, who was thereby 
prevented from landing the troops, 
and it was ſuppoſed his ſquadron 
was taken. , 

This day the enemy took poſ- 
ſeſſion of Mr. Cotton's houſe, from 
whence they could ſee every thing 
that paſſed at Concordia ; they pro- 
poſed that night to make a vigor- 
ous attack, and the garriſon, as 
uſual, was ready to receive them ; 
but their guides having. miſtaken 
the path in the dark, they returned 
next morning to their quarters 
much fatigued, and reſolved not to 
make another attempt, until their 


reinforcement from Martinique 


ſhould arrive. 

On the morning of the 31ſt, we 
received intelligence, that the ene- 
my's fleet was again ſeen to wind- 


ward, 3 from chaſing 


admiral Drake; and at ſun- ſet that 
(K) even- 
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evening, we ſaw two French fri- 


gates and three cutters, full of 
troops, go into Courland Bay. 

The ground at Concordia is 
ſtrong, and there 1s a view from it 
of both ſides of the iſland, which 
made it a deſirable poſt for us to 
2 ; but the trench which had 

een dug there ſome ars, was al- 
moſt entirely filled up, and if it 
had been cleared out, would have 
required above 2000 men to de- 
fend it. The engineers being for 
theſe and other reaſons of opinion, 
that it was no longer tenable againſt 
ſo ſuperior a force, it was unani- 
mouſly reſolved, in a council of 
war, to retreat directly to the main 
ridge, where a few huts had been 
built, and ſome proviſions and am- 
munition previouſly lodged: in con- 
ſequence of this reſolution, the gar- 
riſon began to march at one in the 
morning of the 1ſt of June, and 
before eight, they effected their re- 
treat to Caledonia, without the loſs 
of a man. | 

Caledonia is near the centre of 
the iſland, and from thence to the 
north ſide acroſs the main ridge, 
there is a road fix miles in length, 
and ſo narrow that two men can- 
not walk abreaſt. Upon each ſide 
there is an impenetrable foreſt, 
which extends ſome miles—a hand- 
ful of men could undoubtedly de- 
fend this road againſt a powerful 
army. Rejoiced that the troops 
had got to this place, and believ- 
ing they could hold out whilſt the 
proviſions laſted, (of which there 
were a few days) I went on with 
the engineers to get every thing 
ready for their reception at the huts, 

The Marquis de Bouille, who 
had arrived at Courland the even- 
ing before with the reinforcement, 
having been deceived by the ſilence 
of cur march, and by centries be- 
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ing left after the garriſon were 
way, ſent a flag at day-hrea 
Concordia, believing the tra 
were ſtill there, but being dish 
pointed, he immediately {ent , 


ry gr 
fuled 
_ty te 
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ders to the Marquis de Chile p mak! 
governor of Dominique, to land defer 
remity, 


Man of War Bay, with three 
four hundred men, an@ he follo 
ed us directly himſelf as far 
Brotherfield. Being {till more d 
appointed when he pot there, 
learn that we. were four mile; 
fore him in a ſtrong country, 
inſtantly ordered the adjoining pl 
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tations of Nutmeg-Grove and 3A. 
mont, to be reduced to aſhes, er 
was done accordingly, in hopes rar 
making the inhabitants ſurrend yende 
An order was then iſſued to by oo 
four plantations more in four hoy x that 
which was to be repeated at (RF ares 
like interval, till the iſland ſbon eu, 
either be ſurrendered or laid u. 
At this time the enemy requi being 
Mr. Orr to ſhow them he rod RE >» 
our camp, which he politirely ms for 
fuſed. He offered 10 go via fe + © 
officer and a flag, but be would ie ”* 
conduct their army, Threat 15 oy 
burning his houſe, and of puts © 
him to death, had no effect un ants | 
Mr. Orr, although at that very! ? A 
ſtant, the plantations of his nei 3 
bours were in flames. Mt. Tum F as 
a capitulent of St. Vincent's, — 
then applied to; but, althog * 1 
that gentleman's whole prope Fr 
was under the French governne , * 
he peremptorily refufed to e 1 
them the road, upon their aten nil 
ing to puſh on a body of men 5 g 
der protection of the flag of r. - 
The Marquis de Bouillé was then: 1 
fore obliged to ſend the fag #1 apy. 8 
out the troops. in 
Upen being informed of f er con 
of thoſe circumſtances, I haf, - 
back to Caledonia, when, o ing £ 
* 


U ie 


x great mortification, the militia 
{ed to hold out any longer. My 
it to his Majeſty, and my re- 
ir] for the inhabitants, concurred 
u naking mo urge them earneſtly 
defend the iſland to the laſt ex- 
temity, but in vain; for exhauſted 
& fatigue ; in deſpair at not hav- 
been relieved in the courſe of 
i days, and ſeeing at the ſame 
lint their eſtates in flames, they 
longer paid attention to my re- 
nlrances. Thus circumſtanced, 
lefred the commanding officer 
the regulars to take poſſeſſion 
the road before-mentioned with 
s troops, whilſt I ſhould renew 
rendeavours to prevail upon the 
lita to alter their ſentiments ; 
t that gentleman refuſed to my 
yorders, and conſulting his of- 
rs, he determined to capitu- 
6, 

being unable to prevent it, I left 
e regulars and militia to make 
ms tor themſelves, as capitulat- 
2 at that time was perfectly a- 
unt my opinion: but afterwards 
ing it was 1mpoſſible to get them 
told out longer, and the inha- 
lants having already agreed to 
e articles which 1 diſapproved 
| interpoſed, and proteſted a- 
alt any capitulation but upon 
t terms of Dominique. Count 
lon, who was empowered by the 
quis de Bouille to treat, for 
* time inſiſted that their de- 
ers, and the negroes we had 
rel, ſhould be delivered up to 
puniſhed ; but finding theſe ar- 
es would never be complied 
id, he gave them up, and on the 
ung of the firſt of June; I con- 
ated to ſurrender the iſland upon 
terms given to Dominique. The 
ter commanding the troops made 
us for the regulars without con- 
ing me, and he ſent the officer 


Y 


next in command that evening, as 


a hoſtage for his performance of 


them. 


The Marquis de Bouille after- 
wards drew out articles very diffe- 
rent from thoſe at Dominique, 
which I refuſed to ſign; but upon 
ſome of them being altered, and 
the inhabitants repreſenting to me, 
that they were, upon the whole 
better than thoſe of Dominique, I 
appointed three gentlemen to exa- 
mine and compare them; and as 
they unanimouſly recommended to 


me to ſign them, as being more 
favourable than thoſe alluded to, 2 
complied with their requeſt. The 


1200 half johannes's, and the fur- 
niſhing 400 negroes to the French 
king's works, (which are not in 
the Dratlalees capitulation) were 
agreed to by ſome of the inhabi- 
tants, before I had conſented to 
capitulate ; but as the planters at 
large were reſolved to pay their 
quota of thoſe articles, and not to 
allow the few individuals who had 
ſubſcribed them to bear the whole 
loſs, and as the Marquis de Bou- 
ille had agreed to allow the 1200 
half johannes's to be expended in 


re- conſtructing the houſes which had 


been burnt, I admitted them into 
the capitulation. | 
It is, perhaps, impoſſible to aſ- 
certain the number of an enemy's 
army, as they 2 exaggerate 
their force before a ſiege, and di- 
miniſh it after. The French, how- 
ever, upon this occaſion, advanced 
leſs than is uſual ; for general Blan- 
chelande upon his landing, ſaid he 
had 3000 men, and I have been 
informed ſince the re by 
Mr. Fitzmaurice, the ſecond in 
command, and Mr. Walſh, the ma- 
jor-general (adjutant- general) of his 
army; that general Blanchelande 
brought with him between two and 

(K 2) three 
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three thouſand men. The rein- George Rodney failed 36 hour; h 
forcement landed by the Marquis fore general Blanchelande diſpat 
de Bouille, was ſuppoſed to be ed the cutter for his reiniorcens 
about half that number. when it is well known that 6 

Our number, under arms, never voyage from Tobago to Martiniq 
exceeded 427 men, excluſive of 40 going and —_ is more tha 
armed negroes, viz. four gunners double the voyage from Tobagy 
of the royal artillery, 207 rank and Barbadoes and back. | 
file, of the 86th regiment, 15 ma- Fermyn- Geo. Fercuy 
troſſes of the ilanck artillery, 181 fireet, No. 33. 
rank and file, of the militia, and Sept. 24, 1781. 
20 ſeamen. 

Sir George Rodney, in 3 
count, generouſly gave us 40 © : 
the *. 300 — as capable of Letter from General Green, toth | 


, | —＋ dent of the Con reſs, contain: 
doing duty, and 500 militia, and fo 899) | 
to hs the * nearly equal, _ 2 Action at 6 
he ſunk in the ſame account all our Vd. | 
enemies, except 900, 

Sir George obſerves, that ſome- 
« thing extraordinary muſt have 
% happened to have induced go- 

* yernor Ferguſon to capitulate,” STK 
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Camp, at the Iron-works, f 
miles from Guildford (u 
houſe, March 16, 170 


| 

But I apprehend the world will N the 1oth, I wrote to | * 
think it more extraordinary, that excellency general Wa ere 
a Britiſh admiral, with 21 ſhips of ton, from the His Rock Ford, ps 
the line under his command, ſhould the Haw River, a copy of whi ty of 
allow an enemy's ſquadron, of four I incloſed your excellency, that The 
ſhips and frigates, and a few ſloops, had effekted a junction with 20 : wil 
to beſiege for ten days together a tinental regiment of 18 nu i 
Britiſh colony, within twenty-four men, and two conſiderable bod he ar! 
hours ſail of him, without either of militia, belonging to Vit il of x 
relicving the iſland, or endeavour- and North Carolina. After t Is, th 
ing to deſtroy the ſquadron, than, junction, I took the reſolution rered 
that an iſland, without any fortifi- attacking the enemy, without erbruſ 
cation whatever, defended by only of time, and made the necell with 
427 men, without even covering diſpoſition accordingly, being ge ot 
ſutficient to ſhelter them from the ſuaded, that if we were ſuccels a fer 
inclemency of the weather, ſhould it would prove ruinous to the e line 
be unable to hold out longer than my, and, if otherwiſe, it ud their 
ten days, againſt an army of vete- only prove a partial evil to u. Wl: in + 
ran troops above ſive times their The army marched fromthe He 1, 
number. Rock Ford on the 12th, and on t!c 

And it will perhaps appear e- 14th arrived at Guildford. 0 yay 
— extraordinary, that the whole enemy lay at the Quaker meu, \, 

rench fleet and army ſhould ar- houſe, on Deep River, eight dre 
rive at Tobago from Martinique from our camp. On the mare po 
before the ſquadron from Barba- of the 15th, our reconnoltennt ver 
does, although my expreſs to Sir party reported the enemy zue 


rte 


ug on the great Saliſbury road. 
The army was drawn up in three 
nes: the front line was compoſed 
of the North Carolina militia, un- 
ter the command of generals But- 
er and Eaton; the ſecond line of 
Virginia militia, commanded by 
renerals Stephens and Lawſon, 
forming two brigades ; the third 
line, conſiſting of two brigades, one 
of Virginia and one of Maryland, 
continental troops, commanded by 
general Huger and colonel Wil- 
ams, Lieutenant-colonel Waſh- 
ugton, with the dragoons of the 
| and third regiments, a detach- 
ent of light infantry, compoſed 
continental troops, and a regi- 
ment of riflemen, under colonel 
Lynch, formed a corps of obſerva- 
on ſor the ſecurity of our right 
nk. Licutenant-colonel Lee, with 
is legion, a detachment of light 
iantry, and a corps of riflemen, 
nder colonel Campbell, formed a 
bps of obſervation for the ſecu- 
ty of our left flank. 

The greater part of this country 
a wilderneſs, with a few cleared 
eds interſperſed here and there. 
de army was drawn up on a large 
ul of g:ound, ſurrounded by other 
il, the greater part of which was 
prered with timber and thick un- 
erdruſh. The front line was poſt- 
with two field-pieces, juſt on the 
ge of the woods, and the back 
a fence which ran parallel with 
eine, with an open field directly 
| their front. The ſecond line 
is in the woods, about three hun- 
ed yards in the rear of the firſt, 
the continental troops about 
2 Yards in the rear of the ſe- 
ud, with a double front, as the 


"0 polted ; and on the right and 


| drew to a point where they 


Were two old fields. In this 
*102 we waited the approach of 


the enemy, having previouſly ſent 
off the baggage to this place, ap- 
pointed to rendezvous at, in caſe 
of a defeat. Lieutenant-colonel 
Lee, with his legion, his infantry, 
and part of his riflemen, met the 
enemy on their advance, and had 
a ſevere ſkirmiſh with lieutenant- 
colonel Tarleton, in which the ene- 
my ſuffered greatly. Captain Arm- 
ſtrong charged the Britith legion, 
and cut down nearly thirty of their 
dragoons; but as the. enemy rein- 
forced their advanced party, lieu- 
tenant-colonel Lee was obliged to 
retire, and take his poſition in the 
line. 

The action commenced by a can- 
nonade, which laſted about twenty 
minutes, when the enemy advanced 
in three columns, the Heſſians on 
the right, the guards in the centre, 
and lheutenant-colonel Webſter's 
brigade on the left. The whole 
moved through the old fields to at- 
tack the North Carolina brigades, 
who waited the attack until the 
enemy got within 140 yards, when 
part of them began to fire, but a 
conſiderable part left the ground 
without firing at all. The general 
and field-officers did all they could 
to induce the men to ſtand their 
ground, but neither the advantages 
of the poſition, nor any other con- 
ſideration, could induce them to 
ſtay. General Stephens and gene- 
ral Lawſon, and the field-officers 
of thoſe brigades, were more ſuc- 
ceſsful in their exertions, The Vir- 
ginia militia gave the enemy a 
warm reception, and kept .up a 
heavy fire for a long time; but be- 
ing beat back, the action became 
general almoſt every where. The 
corps of obſervation under Waſh- 
ington and Lee, were warmly en- 

ged, and did great execution. 
In a word, the conflict was long 
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and ſevere, and the enemy only 
gained their point by ſuperior diſ- 
cipline. 

They having broken the ſecond 
Maryland regiment, and turned our 
left flank, got into the rear of the 
Virginia brigade, and appearing to 
be gaining our right, which would 
have encircled the whole of the 
continental troops, I thought it 
moſt adviſable to order a retreat. 
About this time, lieutenant-colo- 
nel Waſhington made charge with 
the horſe upon a part of the bri- 
gade of guards; and the firſt regi- 
ment of Marylanders, commanded 
by colonel Gunby, and ſeconded 
by lieutenant-colonel Howard, fol- 
lowed the horſe with their bayonets; 


- near the whole of this party fell a 


ſacrifice. General Huger was the 


| laſt that was engaged, and gave the 


enemy a check. We retreated in 
good order to the Reedy Fork ri- 
ver, and croſled at the ford, about 
three miles from the field of action, 
and there halted, and drew up the 
troops, until we collected moſt of 
the ſtragglers. We loſt our artil- 
lery — two ammunition waggons, 
the greater part of the horſes be- 
ing killed before the retreat began, 


and it being impoſſible to move the 


pieces but along the great road. 
After collecting our ſtragglers, we 
retired to this camp, ten miles di- 


ſtant ſrom Guildford. 


From the beſt information I can 
get, the enemy's loſs is very great, 


not leſs in killed and wounded than 
fix hundred men, beſides ſome few 


priſoners that we brought off. 

Incloſed I ſend your excellency 
a return of our killed, wounded, 
and miſſing. Moſt of the latter 


action. I cannot learn that the 


E 


longer attendance than may hi 
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number of priſoners. Our men 1, 


alterns, ſix ſerjeants, 93 rank and 
file —Miſſing, three ſerjeants, eig 
drummers, 150 rank and file. Tt 
tal, one major, nine captains, f 
ven ſubalterns, 14 ſerjeants, e1gi 
drummers, 290 rank and file, 
Publiſhed by order of congreh, 
| CHARLES THOMPSON le 


all in good ſpirits, and in perfeg ut 
readineſs for another held-day, 90 0! 

I only lament the Joſs of fever: lin: 
valuable officers who are killed aud ty t. 
wounded in the action. Amond ft Al 
the latter are general Stephens, hot ablic 
through the thigh, and general cat 
Huger in the hand; and amo lect 
the former is major Anderſon, Mg 
the Maryland line. { your 

The firmneſs of the officers and ct Co! 
ſoldiers, during the whole can 0d af 
paign, has been molt nnparalleled The 
Amidſt innumerable difficultiesthe ne the 
have diſcovered a degree of mH; 
nanimity and fortitude that will fa rt of 
ever add a luſtre to their milit: ports y 
reputation, farm 

I have the honour to be, wit Is ext 
very great reſpect and eſteem, joo. 
excellency's moſt obedient, and mol dent 
humble ſervant, not al 

2 NarTHANIEL GI In thi 

His excellency Samuel Hunting- Uave 
ton, Ei. Preſident of Congreſi. ner n 

Continentals killed. One ot 
jor, one captain, three ſubaltem len a0 
five ſerjeants, 47 rank and file. Jty to 
Wounded, three captains, four ſul 7 

a1 


His Majeſty's Speech on clofin the Se 
ion of Ss Fuly 155 1781, 
My Lords and Gentlemen, 


LT HOUGH the bufineb0 
this ſeſſion has required 


ſecur 
a, and 
Which | 
will, 
vide {; 
U the 


been conſiſtent with your print 
convenience, yet I am perſuade 
WA ph IST:TS g:43 4 * . 


10 


y U ce 


et On look back with ſatisfac- 
103 0n the time you have employ- 


wy to Your country, in the pre- 
n anddous and critical ſtate of 
ablic affairs. 

[ cannot let you depart into your 
ſpective counties, without aſſur- 
zo you of my entire approbation 
our conduct, and of my per- 
& confidence in the loyalty and 
0d affections of this Parliament. 
The zeal and ardour which you 
ne hown for the honour of my 
an; your firm and ſteady ſup- 
ir of a juſt cauſe, and the great 
ens you have made to enable me 
ſu:mount all the difficulties of 
ls extenſive aud complicated war, 
ut convince the world that the 
cient ſpirit of the Britiſh nation 
ot abated or diminiſhed. 

la the midſt of theſe difficulties, 
uhave tormed regulations for the 
ter management and improve- 
ent of the revenue; you have 
hen additional ſtrength and ſta- 
ity to public credit 3 and your 


ll I:dia Company, have termi- 
ed in ſuch meaſures as will, I 
ut, produce great and eſſential 
rentages to my kingdoms. 

| ave obſerved, with much ſa— 
ation, that during the courſe 
that important buſineſs, your 
tention was not more anxiouſly 
ted to the benefits to be de- 
ed from the territorial acqui- 
ons, than to the happineſs and 
afort of the inhabitants of thoſe 
Mote provinces, | 

Whatever may remain to be done 
ſecuring thoſe valuable poſſeſ- 
i, and for reſtraining the abuſes 
"ich they are peculiarly liable, 
weill, I doubt not, proceed to 
ice lor at your next meeting, 
u the ſame wiſdom and temper 


In a faithful diſcharge of your 


iberations on the affairs of the 


P-A FER $ (151) 
that have governed your late pro- 
ceedings and enquiries. 
Gentlemen of the Houſe of 
Commons, | 
My particular thanks are due to 
you for the ample proviſion you 
have made for the ſervice of the 
current year, I ſee with great plea- 
ſure, that you have had it in your 


power to apply ſo large a ſam to 


the diſcharge of the debt of the 


navy, and that the ſupphes which 


you have granted have been raiſed 
in aj manner the leaſt burthenſome 
to the property and induſtry of my 
faithful people. 
My Lords and Gentlemen, 
While I lament the continuance 
of the preſent troubles, and the 


. extenſion of the war, I have the. 


conſcious ſatisfaction to reflect, that 
the conſtant aim of all my councils 
has been to bring back my deluded 
ſubjects in America, to the happi- 
.neſs and liberty they formerly en- 
Joyed, and to ſee the tranquillity 
of Europe reſtored, | 


To defend the dominions, and 


to maintain the rights of this coun- 
try, was, on my part, the ſole cauſe, 
and is the only object of the war. 
Peace is the earneſt wiſh of my 
heart; but I have too firm a re- 
liance on the ſpirit and reſources 
of the nation, and the powerful 


aſſiſtance of my Parliament, and the 


rotection of a juſt and all-ruling 
2 to accept it upon any 
terms or conditions than ſuch as 
may conſiſt with the honour and 
dignity of my crown, and the per- 
manent intereſt and ſecurity of my 

ople. 


"Sp the lord chancellor, by his 


majeſty's command, ſaid, 
My Lords and Gentlemen, 

It is his majeſty's royal will and 
pleaſure, that this Parliament be 
prorogued to Thurſday, the thir- 
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(152) 1e 
teenth day of Septen. ber next, to be 
then here holden; and this Parlia- 
ment is accordingly prorogued to 


PAPERS. 


a ſecret league with his rebelle 


Majeſty 
ſubjects. 


their Hi 


All theſe accumulated injun wt of a 

Thurſday, the thirteenth day of rendered it impoſſible for the Ki with, th 

September next.” to take any other part than th Ruffas 1 

| which he has done. this peat 

L | When the motives which rene offer her 
4 Anfever given by Lord STORMONT this rupture inevitable were exp ul an 1 
% to Monſ. SIMOLIN, the Rufffan ed to the public, the King aſen nin an 
% Minifter, wvith reſpe# to the Medi- the conduct of the republic to nurn 
| ation offered by the Empreſs between true eauſe; — that is to fay, to WR pts 
0 Great-Qritain and the United Pro- — influence of a fat [he 
pf - ViINCES. | which ſacrificed the intereſt of both na 


nation to their own private v mpire 
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has always been confidered by his 
ny as a tie, formed by the moſt 
natural cauſes, and not only agrec- 
able to the intereſt of both nations, 
but abſolutely eſſential to their mu- 
tual welfare. 

The King has done every thing in 
his power to preſerve this tie un- 
broken, and even to ſtrengthen it; 
and if the conduct of their High 
Mightineſſes had at all anſwered to 
that of his Majeſty, they would ſtill 
have remained in their utmoſt force. 
But ſince the commencement of the 
preſent troubles, the only return 
made by the republic to this conſtant 
friendſhip, has been the total relin- 
quiſhment of the principles of an al- 


liance, the prime object of which 


was the mutual defence of the two 
nations; an obſtinate refuſal to ſul- 
fil the moſt ſacred obligations; a 
daily violation of the moſt ſolemn 
treaties; an aſſiſtance given to the 
very enemy, againſt whom he had 
a right to demand ſuccour; an aſy- 
tum granted to the American pirates 
in the Dutch ports, in open viola- 
tion of the cleareſt ſtipulations; and 
to complete the whole, a denial of 
juſtice and ſatisfaction for the affront 
given to the dignity of the King, by 


ance, and reciprocal proteti 


13 T alliance which has ſubfiſt- But the King, at the fame tne, b 
"MA X ed ſo many years between manifeſted the moſt fincere dem levatec 
4 Great Britain and the States General, bring back the republic to tha ther 


ut thi 
Foclatie 
to tel 
wlatio 


tem of ſtrict union, efficacious al 


which has ſo much contribute! 
the welfare and ploryofthetwofut 


When the Empreſs offered ont 
good offices to effect a reconciliat Ma jet 
by a particular peace, the K ence 

; tified his gratitude to her fort tedlat! 
freſh proof of a friendſhip which cd 
values fo highly, and avoided now's 


guity 


poling the mediation of her Majl | 
ainta 


to the danger of a fruitleſs neg 


ation. He explained his real 10uS I 
which perſuaded him, that int ad ref 
preſent diſpoſition of the republ ( 
governed by a faction, all recond 3 

tion, during the war with Fran 
would be merely ſuperficial, ! 
would afford an opportunity to! KE) 
party which ſways the republic, | den! 
act as ſecret auxiliaries of all! term 
King's enemies, under the mak this 

a pretended alliance with Gren 
tain. bt = 

But if there are any indications 
change in this diſpofition, 1! en 
powerful intervention of her Ie 
perial Majeſty ſhould be able to conc 
any alteration, and induce the on. 
public to return to thoſe prion 
which the moſt diſcerning pat WP" h 
the nation have never * 5 a 
: * j * 
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Wieſty will be ready to treat with 
dein High Mightingfles on the ſub- 
«of a ſeparate peace; and it ĩs his 
WW, that the Empreſs of all the 
Buſta may be the fole mediatreſs of 
dis peace. She has been the firſt toy 
of:r her good oftices, and ſo power- 
l an intervention as hers, cannot 
ban any thing either in weight or 
influence by the acceſſion of the moſt 
reſpectable allies, 
The .riend{lyp of the Empreſs to 
both nations, the intereſt which her 
mpire has in their reciprocal wel- 
fire, her known impartiality, and 
erated views, are ſufficient pledges 
the manner in which ſhe will con- 
act this ſalutary work: and in a ne- 
eociation, the whole object of which 
to terminate a war, cauſed by a 
lation of the treaties, and by an 
front offered to his crown, his 
Majeſty relies, with the utmoſt con- 
dence and ſatisfaction, upon the 
dediation of a ſovereign, who holds 
cred the faith of treaties, who 
knows ſo well how to eſtimate the 
guity of ſovereigns, and who has 
daintained her own, during her glo- 
bus reign, with ſo much greatueſs 
ud reſolution, 


(Signed) 


—— * 


STORMONT. 


ate Paper preſented by Baron N 0L- 
KEN, the Swediſh Miniſter, Refi- 
dent in London, concerning the In- 
termediation of that Court between 
this Country and the Dutch. 


HE King does not imagine it 

neceffary at this time, Be him 
enter into an explanation of the 
ncples which have governed his 
Mutt ever fince he aſcended the 


ie Mone of his anceſtors. He has 
ag £1ided by the love of peace, 
art dhe could have wiſhed to have 


2 all the other European powers 
that bleſſing, as uninterruptedly 
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as himſelf, Theſe deſires, dictated 
by his natural ſentiments of huma- 
nity, have not been fulfilled.— The 
flame of war, kindled in another 
hemiſphere, has communicated to 
Europe; but the King ſtill flattered 
himſelf, that this conflagration 
would not extend beyond its firſt 
bounds, and particularly that a na- 
tion, entirely .*. which had 
made neutrality the invariable foun- 
dation of its conduct, would not 
have been enveloped in it; and yet, 
nevertheleſs, this has happened, al- 
moſt in the very moment when that 
power had entered into the moſt in- 
offenſive engagements with the King 
and his two northern allies. If the 
moſt exact impartiality that was ever 
obſerved, could not — the 
King from immediately feeling the 
inconveniencies of war, by the con- 
ſiderable loſſes ſuſtained by his com- 
mercial ſubjects, he had much great- 
er reaſon to apprehend the conſe- 
quences, when thoſe troubles were 
going to be extended; when an open 
war between Great Britain and the 


republic of Holland multiplied them; 


and, to conclude, when neutral 
commerce was about to endure new 
ſhackles by the hoſtilities committed 
between thoſe two powers. The 
King could not fail to perceive theſe 
evils, and to wiſh ſincerely that the 
meaſures taken by the Empreſs of 
Ruſſia, for extinguiſhing this new 
war, in its beginning, might be 
crowned with the moſt perfect ſuc- 
ceis; but as this ſalutary work has 
not been brought to perfection, the 
King has reſolved to join with his 
allies, the Empreſs of Ruſſia, and 
the King of Denmark, in endea- 
vouring to diſpoſe his Britannic 
Majeſty to liſten to the pacific ſenti- 
ments which their High Mightineſ- 
ſes the States General have already 
made known, by their conſenting to 
open a negociation for peace. 


— 
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If ſuch are the inclinations of 
that Monarch, which ought not to 
be doubted, it appears that a ſuſ- 
penſion of hoſtilities would be the 


- moſt eflential prelude to their accom- 


pliſhments, as military operations 
accompanying a negociation of that 
nature, can only ſerve to embarraſs 
and retard the matter, whilſt the al- 
lied courts wiſh for nothing more 
than to be able to accelerate it by 
every method that may tend to the 
advantage and ſatisfaction of the two 
belligerent powers. 

In the fincerity and rectitude 
which animate his Majeſty and his 
two allies, he cannot conceal the ap- 
prehenſion which he feels from the 
report of the continuation of the 
war, which may be productive of 
the moſt fatal conſequence, and may 
revive a variety of controverſies and 


diſputes. This motive, and more 


particularly a deſire to prevent a far- 
ther effuſion of blood, are conſider- 
ations which ought to operate on the 


mind of the King of Great Britain; 


and in the entire confidence which 
his Majeſty places in thoſe circum- 
ſtances, he would receive the trueſt 
ſatisfaction, if, by his interpoſition 
and mediation, joined to that of his 
allies, he ſhould ſucceed. in termina- 
ting the differences which have tak- 
en place between Great Britain and 
the United Provinces, 
(Signed) 
The BARON de NoLKEN, 


* 


Copy of the Anfaver 22 by Lord 
. STORMONT, on the 18th of Sep- 
tember, to the Baron d: NOLKEN, 
the Swediſh Envoy, to notify the 
King's Acceptation f the Empreſs 
of Ruſſia's Mediation, and to refuſe 
that of the Court of Sweden. 


HE preſervation of public 
tranquility has been the firſt 


2 \ , p FY 72 5 2 * 
object ot tus Magelty's care, during 
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preci 
plete 
aud (a 
to his 
Gettin 
rebe l F 


the whole courſe of his reign; the 
commencement of that reign was 
ſignalized by the reſtoration of 
peace, | 

The King made very great fl 
crifices to humanity, to procure that 


bleſſing, and he had reaſon to Aer 0 
bimſelf that, by ſuch moderation r 
in the midſt of victory, he fhould my 
ſecure the public quiet, upon the kas de 
moſt ſolid and durable foundation; ; ch by 
but thoſe hopes have all proved fal- oye 
lacious, and thoſe foundations hire 4 1 
been ſhaken by the ambitious poll. n 
tics of the Court of Vorfalls, "NS 
This Court, after having ſecretly n 
ſupported the rebellion kindled in So 
America, __ joined his Majesty " * 
rebellious ſubjects; and, on account mo 
of this violation of public faith, and ** 
this direct act of hoſtility, he con- WM. 
menced the preſent war. aich 

The conduct of the Republicof Wii. 
Holland, through the whole courſe . 
of the preſent war, has excited a "Wi | 
8 indignation.— This nation * 
preſents itſelf under a very different nel 
aſpect from that of a nation merely Rl 
commercial; it is a reſpectable pon- Whey 
er, for a long time bound to Great- 1 4 
Britain by the cloſeſt alliance. The 1 
principal object of that alliance was wol 
their common ſafety, apd exprefily Fruitleſ 
the mutual protection of each other "DF 
againſt the ambitious deſigns of a de if 
dangerous neighbour, which their | gen 
united efforts have ſo often defeated, wy 
to their reciprocal advantage, and > 4 
to that of all Europe. 2 "ay; 

The deſertion of all theſe princt- erarat 
ples of alliance, which the King, on heir I 
his part, conſtantly adhered to; an Ari 
obſtinate refuſal to fulfil the moſt er the 
ſacred engagements; a daily infrac- lte 
tion of the moſt ſolemn treaties; bft to 
aſſiſtance given do thoſe very ene: WW. c 1 
mies, againſt whom he had a right A oo 
to demand ſaccour; an aſylum and bat off 


protection granted in the Dutch 
ports to the American pirates, 1 
direct violation of the molt clear an 

FD | 2 precits 


' 


6 
e 


eciſe ipulations; and, to com- 
flete the Whole, a denial of juſtice 
ud ſatistaction tor the affront oflered 
o his Majeſty's Crown, by a clan- 
leſtine league entered into with his 
whellious ſubjects ; theſe accumu- 
It) canſes of complaint, made it 
inpoſſibl: for the King to take any 
other mea.ures than thoſgawhich he 
ka: done, though with The moſt ſin- 
cere regret. In explaining to the 
public the reaſons which rendered 
this rupture inevitable, he aſcribed 
the conduct of the republic to the 
ye cauſe, namely, to the fatal in- 
fence of a faction, who ſacrificed 
the national intereſt to their own 
rue views; but the King expreſ- 
ied, at the ſame time, the moſt earn- 
et deſire to bring back the republic 
to that ſyſtem of cloſe union, effica- 
cousalliance, and mutual protection, 
which has ſo much contributed to 
the proſperity and glory of the two 


$91 $510 
"neg 80 


When the Empreſs of Ruſſia ten- 
ered hier good offices, to effect a re- 
conciliation by a ſeparate peace, the 
nr, in expreſſing the gratitude 
which that treſh proof of a friend- 
ſip which ever appeared to him ſo 


xpoing her Imperial Majeſty to a 
Iruitleſs negociation: but now that 
dere are ſome marks of a change in 
de ciſpoſition of the Republic, Ha 
idications of a defign to return to 
doſe principles, which the wiſeſt 
rt of the Batavian nation have 
liver deſerted, a negociation for a 
cparate peace between the King and 
er High Mightineſſes may be ope- 
«d with ſome hopes of ſucceſs, un- 
er the mediation of the Empreſs of 
ut to propoſe her good offices in 
us falutary work. — If his Majeſty 
id not immediately avail himſelf of 
offer, it was becauſe he had 


auable, juſtly merited, declined 


Uthe Ruſſia's, who has been the 


R (155) 
every reaſon to believe that the Re- 
public only ſought at that time to 
amuſe him by an inſidious negotia- 
tion; butthe King would think that 
he made an ill return to the ſenti- 
ments which prompted thoſe firſt 
offers, .and would be wanting in the 
regard ſo juſtly due to her Imperial 
Mz Jelly, and tothe confidence which 
ſhe inſpires, if he aſſociated to her 
mediation any other, even that of an 
ally the moft reſpectable, and for 
whom the King entertains the moſt 
ſincere friendſhip, 
(Signed) STORMON Ts 


* f 


— — 


— 


Correſpondence between Earl C 0 1 * 
WALL1S, and General W a$HIxG- 
TON. 7 


Copy of a Letter from Lieutenant-Ge- 
neral Earl CoRnwaLL1s, to Gene- 
ral WASHINGTON, dated York, 


in Virginia, October 17, 1781. 
Propoſe a ceſſation of hoſtilities 
I for twenty-four hours; and that 
two officers may be appointed by 
each fide, to meet at Mr. Moore's 
houſe, to ſettle terms for the ſur- 
render of the poſts of York and 
Glouceſter. 5 


I have the honour to be, &. 
(Signed) CORNWALLISs 


SIR, by 


. ** * Oo 


Copy ef a Letter from General Was H- 
INGTON to Lieutenant-general Earl 
Cornwallis, dated Camp before 

Tor, Oct. 17, 1781. 


Mr Loxp, N 
Have had the honor of receivin 
your Lordſhip's letter of this 
date. 
An ardent defire to ſpare the far- 
ther effuſion of blood will readily in- 


cline 
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cline me to liſten to ſuch terms for 
the ſurrender of your poſts, as are 

admiſſible, 

I wiſh, previous to the meeting of 
Commiſſioners, that your Lordſhip's 
propoſals, in writing, may be ſent 
to the American lines; Pr which 
purpoſe a ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities 
during two hours from the delivery 
of this letter, will be granted. 

1 have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) Gko. WASHINGTON. 


Copy of a Letter from Earl Cox x- 
WALLIS to General WASsHING-“ 
TON, dated York, Virginia, Oct. 
17, 1781. Half paſt four, P. M. 


SIR, | | 
Have this moment been honour- 
ed with your Excellency's letter 
dated this won The time limited 
for ſending my anſwer will not ad- 
mit of entering into the detail of 
articles ; but the baſis of my propo- 
ſals will be, that the — of 
York and Glouceſter ſhall be priſon- 
ers of war with the cuſtomary ho- 
nours; and for the convenience of 
the individuals which I have the 
honor to command, that the Britiſh 
ſhall be ſent to Britain, and the Ger- 
mans to Germany, under engage- 
ment not to ſerve againſt France, 
America, or their allies, until re- 
leaſed, or regularly exchanged; that 
all arms and public ſtores ſhall be de- 
livered up to you; but that the uſual 
— — of ſide- arms to officers, 
and of retaining private property, 
ſhall be — aud fol i- 
ers; and that the intereſts of ſeveral 
individuals in civil capacities, and 
connected with us, ſhall be attend - 
ed to. 2 
If your Excellency thinks that a 
continuance of the ſuſpenſion of hoſ- 
tilities will be neceſſary to tranſmit 


P A CELLS 


your anſwer, I ſhall have no; 


/ heads 
tion to the hour that you may 1 


lacy re 


poſe. The 
I have the honour to be, Sr retain 
you moſt obedient and u ecers 
umble ſervant, their þ 
(Signed) | Connwary relerve. 
ountr) 
| Witt 
Copy of a Letter from General Wan nil Ca 
INGTON ro Lieutenant-general Ea or aſh 
CoRnWALLIS, dated Cany, | until ch 
Jore York, Oct. 18, 1781. oo 
[:tled. 
My Loxzp, L han 
1 avoid unneceſſary diſcut [ck and 
and delays, I ſhall at fich th 
in anſwer to your Lordſhip's |: atten 
ter of yeſterday, declare the gens cularly 
baſis upon which a definitive teu hem, 
of capitulation may take place, Your 
The garriſons of York and Gloy ity 1 
ceſter, including the ſeamen ep. 
propoſe, ſhall be received priſon tered, 
of war. The condition annexed om thi 
ſending the Britiſh- and Ge vmmid 
troops to the parts of Europe to ui eit 
they reſpectively belong, is inadniſi 4 rc: 
ſible: inſtead of this, they will Me. 
marched to ſuch parts of the coun Ih 
try as can moſt conveniently provi (Sign. 
for their ſubſiſtence; and the bene 
volent treatment of priſoners, whic 
is invariably obſerved by the def 
ricans, will be extended to them ral 
The ſame honours will be grant zergl 
to the ſurrendering army, as v8 :: /”7; 
| my to the garriſon of Chalk 
OWN. ; Sir 
The ſhipping and boats in! | Agre 
two barbours, with all their gu karo. 
ſtores, rackling, furniture and apply” "> ot 
rel, ſhall be-delivered in their peng 
ſent ſtate to an _—_— os " . ig 
appointed to take poſſeſſion ol their 
Erbe artillery, ACCOUtN ect. tc 
ments, military cheſt, and pub A 
107 tor 


ſtores of every denomination, 


be delivered unimpaired, oy amn 


I 


heads of the departments to which 
they reſpectively belong. : 
The officers ſhall be indulged in 
retaining their fide arms; and the 
okcers and ſoldiers may preſerve 
their baggage and effects; with this 
reſerve, that property taken in the 
wuntry will be reclaimed, : 
With regard to the individuals in 
vil capacities, whoſe intereſts your 
ordhip wiſhes may be attended to, 
til they are more particularly de- 
[:ribed, nothing definitive can be 
(:ttled. 
| have to add, that I expect the 
{ck and wounded will be ſupplied 
ith their own hoſpital ſtores, and 
attended by. Britiſh ſurgeons, par- 
cularly charged with the care of 


nem. 

Your Lordſhip will be. pleaſed to 
nity your determination either to 
ccept or reject the prepoſals now 
f*red, in the courſe of two hours 
rom the delivery of this letter, that 
wmmittioners may be appointed to 
igelt the articles of capitulation, 
a renewal of hoſtilities may take 


lace, | 
[ have the honour to be, &c. 


(digned) Gro. WASHINGTON, 


3 of a Letter from Lieutenant-ge 
neral Karl CORNWAL LIS to Ge- 
rer WaSHinGTON, dated V. ork, 
n Virginia, Oct. 18, 1 781, 


Six, 


agree to open a treaty of capitu- 
L lation upon the baſis of the gar- 
ons of York and Glouceſter, in- 
wing ſeamen, being priſoners of 
1, without annexing the condition 
weir being ſent to Europe; but T 
ect to receive a compenſation in 
aging the articles of the capitu- 
1% tor the ſurrender of Glouceſ- 
a its Preſent ſtate of defence. I 


PA ©. Kr 
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ſhall in particular deſire, that the 
Bonetta floop of war may be left en- 
tirely at my diſpoſal, from the hour 
that the eapitulation is ſigned, to re- 
ceive an Aid de Camp to carry my 
diſpatches to Sir Henry Clinton, 
ſuch ſoldiers as I may think proper 
to ſend paſſengers in her, to be man- 
ned with 50 men of her own crew, 
and to be permitted to ſail without 
examination, when my diſpatches 
are ready, engaging on my part that 
the ſhip ſhall be brought back and 
delivered to you, if ſhe eſcapes the 
dangers of the ſea; that the crew 
and ſoldiers ſhall be accounted for in 
future exchanges; that ſhe ſhall 
carry off no officer without your 
conſent, nor public property of any 


kind; and 1 ſhall likewiſe deſire, 


that the traders and inhabitants 
may preſerve their property, and 
that no perſon may be puniſhed or 
moleſted for having joined the Bri- 
tiſn troops. 

If you chuſe to proceed to negoci- 
ation on theſe grounds, I ſhall ap- 
point two Field Officers of my army 
to meet two officers from you, at 
any time and place that you think 
proper, to digeſt the articles of capi- 
tulation. ; 

LI have the honour to be, &c. 
(Signed) CoRNWALLISs 


— 


ARTICLESSFCATITULATION, ſet- 
tled. between his Excellency General 
W asHINGTON, Commander in 
Chief of the Combined Forces of 
America and France ; his Excellency 
the Count de ROCHAMBEAU, Lieu- 
tenant-general of the Armies of the 
King of France, Great Cro/ of the 
Royal and Military Order of St. 
Louis, commanding the auxiliar 
Troops of his Moſt Chriſtian Majefy 
in America; and his Excellency the 
Count de Ga Ass, Lieutenant-ge- 
I neral 
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neral of the Naval Armies of his 
Mat Chriſtian Maje/iy, Commander 
of the Order of St. Louis, Command- 
er in Chief of the Naval Army of 
France in the Cheſapeak, on the one 
part: And the Right Honourable 
Earl CornwalLis, Lieutenant- 
general of his Britannic Majeſty's 
Forces, commanding theGarriſons of 
York and Gloucefier ; and THOMAS 
SYMONDS, E/q. commanding his 
Britannic Majefly's Naval Forces 
in York River in Virginia, onthe 
other fart. 


Azxrt. I. HE garriſons of York 
and Glouceſter, in- 
cluding the officers and ſeamen of 
his Britannic Majeſty's ſhips, as 
well as other mariners, to ſurrender 
themſelves priſoners of war to the 
combined forces of America and 
France; the land troops to remain 
priſoners to the United States, the 
navy to the naval army of his Moſt 
Chriſtian Majeſty. 
ART. I. Granted. 
Ar. Il. The artillery, arms, 
accoutrements, military cheſt, and 
ublic ſtores of every denomination, 
Urall be delivered, unimpaired, to 


the heads of departments appointed 


to receive them. 

AR r. Il. Granted. 

ART, III. At twelve o'clock this 
day the two redoubts on the left 
flank of York to be delivered, the 
one to a detachment of American 
infantry; the other to a detachmeat 
of French grenadiers. The garri- 
ſon of York will march out to a 
place to be appointed, in front of 
the poſts, at two o'clock preciſely, 
with ſhouldered arms, colours cafed, 
and drums beating a Britiſh or 
German march; they are then to 
ground their arms, and return to 
their encampment, where they will 


2 


r 


remain, until they are diſpatched 5 
to the places of their deſtination * 
Two works on the Glouceſter fate and 0 
will be delivered at one o'clock tg * 
detachments of French and Amer. vo c| 
can troops appointed to poſſeſs them; 4 
the garriſon will march out at three Ag 
o'clock in the afternoon; the card. 2 ſt, 
ry with their ſwords drawn, trum. * Br 
pets ſounding; andthe infantry in _ 
the manner preſeribed for the ga- ed by 
riſon of Vork: They are likewiietg - ; 
retu1n to their encampment, until "ui 
they can be finally marched off, 11 40 
Ax r. III. Granted, 1 
AR r. IV. Officers to retain their E 
ſide arms: both officers and ſoldien 8 j 
to keep their private property of 155 b 
every kind; and no part of thir s TL 
baggage or papers to be at any tine 10 ay 
ſubject to ſearch or inſpection; tle e 
baggage and papers of officers and * 
ſoldiers taken during the ſiege tobe 1 4 
likewiſe preſerved for them. It WW... I 
underſtood, that any property obri- 3 
ouſly belonging to the inhabitants of * 
theſe States, in the poſſeſſion of the f are 
garriſon, ſhall be ſubject to be re- bore 
claimed. 3 
Ak r. IV. Granted, 1 
An r. V. The ſoldiers to be let I wa. 
in Virginia, Maryland, or Pen- 57 
vania, and as much by regiments WWW... 4 
poſſible, and ſupplied with the nme HH, Ce 
rations of proviſions as are allorel i. . 
to ſoldiers in the ſervice of Americi 8 10 q 
a field officer from each nation, 0888 ir . 
wit, Britiſh, Anſpach and Hell ts 8 
and other officers on parole, in the 3 
proportion of one to fifty men, 08g. his 
be allowed to refide near the reſpe |... 
tive regiments, to viſit them fre bel V 
quently, and to be witneſſes of the... - 1 
treatment; and that theſe offer feapes th 
may receive and deliver cloathiny hat ſhe il 
and other neceſſaries; for wich pu es 7 
ports are to be granted when apple uy be d 
tor. de ſoldie 
dunted f. 


Akr 


„ BR LL -1 © 
Azr, V Granted. 


Ar. VI. The general, ſtaff, 
nd other officers not employed as 
mentioned in the above article, and 
ho chuſe it, to be permitted to go 
on parole to Europe, to New York, 
or to any other American maritime 
poſts, at preſent in the poſſeſſion of 
the Britiſh forces, at their own op- 
ton, and proper veſſels to be grant- 
ed by the Count de Graſſe to carry 
them under fligs of truce to New- 
York, within ten days from this 
tte, if poſſible; and they to reſide 
ina diſtri, to be agreed upon here- 
ter, until they embark. The offi- 
ers of the civil departments of the 
umy and navy to be included in 
this article; paſſports to go by land 
tobe granted to thoſe to whom veſ- 
ſels cannot be furniſhed. 

Axr. VI. Granted. 

Aur. VII. Officers to be allowed 
to keep ſoldiers as ſervants, accord- 
ing to the common practice of the 
ſervice, Servants, not ſoldiers, are 
wit to be conſidered as priſoners; 
and are to be allowed to attend their 
Malters, 

Ar. VII. Granted, 

Aur, VIII. The Bonetta ſloop 
& war, to be equipped and naviga- 
ted by its preſent captain and crew, 
ind left entirely at the diſpoſal of 
Lord Cornwallis from the hour that 
he capitulation is ſigned, to receive 
in 41d de Camp to carry diſpatches 
Sir Henry Clinton, and ſuch ſol- 
ers as he may think proper to be 
emitted to ſail without examination 
ben his diſpatches are ready; his 
Lordſhip engaging on his part, that 
de ſlip ſhall be delivered to the or- 
7 of the Count de Graſſe, if ſhe 
ſeapes the dangers of the ſeas ; and 
tat ſhe ſhall not carry off any public 
ores, Any part of the crew that 
ay be deficient on her return, and 
de ſoldiers paſſengers, to be ac- 
wanted for on her delivery. 


N 


Ax r. VIII. Granted. 

Ax r. IX. The traders are to 
preſerve their property, and to be 
allowed three months to diſpoſe of 
or remove them; and thoſe traders 
are not to be conſidered as priſoners 
of war. 

Ak r. IX. The traders will be 
allowed to diſpoſe of their effects, 
the allied army having the right 
of pre emption. The traders to be 
conſidered as priſoners of war on 
parole. . 

AR r. X. Natives or inhabitants 
of different parts of this country, at 
preſent in Vork or Glouceſter, are 
not to be puniſhed on account of hav- 
ing joined the Britiſh army. 

Ax r. X. This article cannot be 
aſſented to, being altogether of civil 
reſort, 

Ak r. XI. Proper hoſpitals to be 
furniſhed for the fick = wounded; 
they are tobe attended by their own 
ſurgeons. on parole; and they are to 
be furniſhed with medicines and 
ſtores from the American hoſpitals. 

Ax r. XI. The hoſpital ſtores now 
in York and Glouceſter ſhall be de- 
livered for the uſe of the Britiſh fick 
and wounded; paſſports will be 
granted for procuring them farther 
ſupplies from New Vork, as occafion 
may require ; and proper hoſpitals 
will be furniſhed for the reception 
of the fick and wounded of the two 
diviſions, | 

AR r. XII. Waggons to be fur- 
niſhed to carry the baggage of the 
officers attending the foldiers, and 
to ſurgeons, when travelling on ac- 
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count of the ſick, attending the hoſ- 


pitals, at public expence, . - 

ART. XII. They will be fur- 
niſhed if poſſible. 

An r. XIII. The ſhipping and 
boats in the two harbours, with all 
their ſtores, guns, tackling and ap- 
parel, ſhall be delivered up in their 
preſent ſtate to an officer of the 

| navy 
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navy appointed to take poſſeſſion 
of them, previouſly unloading the 
rivate property, part of which had 
— on board for ſecurity during 
the ſiege. | 
Art, XIII. Granted. i 
Art. XIV. No article of the ca- 
pitulation to be infringed on pre- 
text of repriſal ; and if there be 
any doubtful expreſſions in it, they 
are to be interpreted according to 
the common meaning and accepta- 
tions of the words. 
Art. XIV. Granted. 
Done in the trenches before York, 
October 19. 1781. 
(Signed) 
G. Was HIN rox, 
Le Cte. de Rochau Au, 
Le Cte. de BAR RAS, en n'on 
nom, et celui du Cte. de 
GRASSE, 
CorxwaLlLis, 
T Ho. SYMONDS. 


Letter from General Waſhington to the 
Prefident of the Congreſs. 


Head Quarters, near York, October 
19, 1781, 
SI R, 


Have the honour to inform con- 
greſs, that a reduction of the 
Britiſh army, under the command 
of lord Cornwallis, is moſt happily 
effected. The unjemitted ardor 
which actuated every officer and 
ſoldier in the combined army on 
this occaſion, has principally led to 
this important event, at an earlier 
riod than my moſt ſanguine hopes 
ad induced me to expect. 

The ſingular ſpirit of emulation 
which animated the whole army, 
from the firſt commencement of our 
operations, has filled my mind with 
the higheſt pleaſure and ſatisfac- 
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tion, and had given me the ba 
pieſt preſages of ſucceſs, 


nave 


On the 17th inſtant, a letter wy very | 
received from lord Cornwallis, pro- exper! 
poſing a meeting of commiſſioner * 
to conſult on terms for the ſurreg, Ret 
der of the poſts of York and Glu. AY? f 
ceſter. This letter (the firſt tha : 
had paſſed between us) opened 1 bau 
correſpondence, a copy of which [ ſoon , 
do myſelf the honour to encloſe: the he 
that correſpondence was followed which 
by the definitive capitulation, which wy 
was agreed to and ſigned on the awd 
19th, a copy of which [ herewith the 2 
tranſmit ; and which, I hope, vill Tel 
_ with the approbation of con. Jar 

reis. G 

I ſhould be wanting in the fel. u 
ings of gratitude, did I not men- oy 
tion, on this occaſion, with the — 
warmeſt ſenſe of acknowledgment, 2 
the very chearful and able af... * 
ance which I have received in the © ©* 
courſe of our operations, from M 
excellency the Count de Rochau * 
beau. — Nothing could equal thi 3 
zeal of our allies, but the imitat 3 
ing ſpirit of the American officers 3 
whoſe ardour would not ſuffer thei a * 
exertions to be exceeded. 3 

The very uncommon degree 0 E Za. 
duty and fatigue, which the na * 
ture of the ſervice required fo e 
the officers of engineers and arti 4 
lery of both armies, obliges me pu - 
ticularly to mention the obligation hy | 
I am under to the commanding at ad hot: 
other officers of thoſe corps. geſt re 

I wiſh it was in my power to el Wille. 
preſs to congreſs, how much I tes le f 
myſelf indebted to the Count d , 

. Graſſe and the officers of the fie: PS, 
under his command, for the d . 
ſtinguiſhed aid and ſupport whic "Y 2 
has been afforded by them, betvee ile x 
whom and the army, the moſt ha * = 


concurrence of ſentiments and " | 


aV lers. 


1781 


. 


dare ſubſiſted, and from whom e- 
very poſſible co-operation has been 
experienced, which the moſt har- 
monious intercourſe could afford, 
Returns of the priſoners, mili- 
ary ſores, ordnance, ſhipping, and 
other matters, I ſhall do myſelf the 
honour to tranſmit to congreſs, as 
ſoon as they can be collected by 
the heads of the departments to 
which they belong. 
Colonel Laurens, and the viſ- 
count de Noailles, on the part of 
the combined army, were the gen- 
temen who ated as commiſſioners 
for forming and ſettling the terms 
of capitulation and ſurrender, here- 
with tranſmitted, to whom I am 
puticularly obliged for their rea- 
neſs and attention exhibited on 
ne occaſion, | 
Colonel Tighman, one of my 
yds de camp, will have the ho- 
jour to deliver theſe diſpatches to 
your excellency; he will be able 
o inform you of every minute cir- 
umitance which is not particularly 
dentioned in my letter. His me- 
ts, which are too well known to 
eed any obſervations at this time, 
we gained my particular atten- 
lon, and I could wiſh that they 
ay be honoured by the notice of 
bur excellency and congreſs. 
Your excellency and congreſs, 
il be pleaſed to accept my con- 
atulations on this happy event, 
id believe me to be, with the 
gielt reſpect and eſteem, Sir, your 
ellency's moſt obedient, and 
imble ſervant, 
Serko. Was IN Oro. 

b. S. Though I am not poſſeſſed 
ne particular returns, yet I have 
aon to ſuppoſe, that the number 
pnſoners will be between 5 and 


oo, excluſive of ſeamen and o- 
bn, 


1781. 


„„ $6. 
Petition of the Fews at St. Euſtatius 
to Admiral Rodney and Genera 
Vaughan. | 


To their Excellencies, the Commanding 
Officers in Chief of his Britannic 
Majeſty's Army and Navy in the 
Weft Indies. 4 

May it pleaſe your Excellencies, 
O permit us, in the name and 
on the behalf of ourſelves and 
others of the people of the Hebrew 
nation, reſidents in the Ifland of 

Saint Euſtatius, humbly to approach 

your excellencies, and with heart- 

felt anguiſh, to- lay our grievances 
before you, and ſay: that it was 
with the utmoſt concern and aſto- 


niſhment, we have already, not only 
received your Excellencies afflicting 


order and ſentence, to give up the 
keys of our ſtores with an inventory 
thereof, and of our houſehold plate 
and furniture, and to hold ourſelves 
in readineſs to depart this iſland, 


ignorant of our deſtination, and. 


leaving our beloved wives and help- 
leſs children behind us, and our pro- 
pu and effects liable to ſeizure and 
confiſcation 3 but alſo find, that 
theſe orders are for the major part 
carried into execution, a number of 
our brethren having, on Tueſday the 
thirteenth inſtant, . ſent on board 
a ſhip, and have not fince been heard 
of, Such unexpected orders as theſe 
from Britiſh commanders, whoſe 
principal charaCteriſtic 'is ** mercy 
and humanity,” have not only been 
productive of the moſt horrid and 
melancholy ſcenes of diſtreſs and 
confuſion, that ever Britiſh eyes 


beheld under the fatal conſequences 


of a rigid war, but numbers of fa- 
milies are now helpleſs, diſconſolate, 
and in an abſolute ſtate of indigence 
and deſpair, | ' 

Unconſcious of deſerving ſo ſevere 
a treatment, we flatter ourſelves, 
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\ 
that your Excellencies will be pleaſed diſcountenance the idea, and ler 


to hear this our humble petition, us in perfect confidence of your Fx We 
and not involve in one compli. cellencies favourable anſwer, tad 
cated ſcene of diſtreſs and miſery, Permit us then to affure your Fx M 

our helpleſs women and innocent cellencies, that we ever have, d 2 
babes ; confidently relying upon, ftill are willing, to give every on 

and earneſtly hoping that, through ſcientious teſtimony of obedience y Plant 

your Excellencies juſtice and hu- government; and thoſe of us in pu * 


manity, we ſhall not ſupplicate in ticular, who claim to be natural by 
vain, | ſubjects of Great-Britain, moſt hun 

It is the peculiar happineſs of bly intreat your Excellencies toon 
thoſe who live under a Britiſh con- us before you, or before ſuch ye 
Aitution, to be indulged with their ſon or perſons as your Excellent 
-own ſentiments in matters of reli- ſhall pleaſe to appoint, there 
gion, when theſe principles of re- prove our loyalty and fidelity, 
— are not incompatible with, or to repeat and take our oaths of 
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7 ſubverſive of the conſtitution in legiance. an 1 
bes ehurch or ſtate; and it is the pe- May the God of all merci nn "i | 
K culiar happinels of the Hebrew na- cline your hearts to liſten to t - 4 
| bs tion to ſay, that their religion teaches prayers and ſupplications of 70 ar 41 
ok peace and obedience to the govern- petitioners, and in this confideaqW - 1 
3 ment under which they live: and we humbly ſubmit ourſelves o) - | 
it when civil diſſenſions have threat- Excellencies determination, hopi . 
. ened to ſubvert the conſtitution, the that you will pardon us for the an 1 
i Hebrew nation have ever preſerved truſion of this addreſs ; and th When f 
7 3 a peaceful demeanour, with true through your Excellencies tea . 
ut loyalty to the King, and a firm and and humanity, your Excellene "8 T 
. ſteady attachment to the laws and will be pleaſed to grant us ſuch lp. Þ 
13 eonſtitution. vourable terms, as you in yourjud hr 
15 For what reaſon, or from what ment and wiſdom ſhall chink n | the | 
ip motive we are to be baniſhed this advantageous to his Majeſty's wt rad | 
3 ifland, we are at a loſs to aceount— eſt, and the honour and glory of * M. 
If any among us have committed a ſucceſsful arms. 4 * 

erime for which they are puniſhable, | 8 : ; 
we humbly beg thoſe —— may be — — 9 r = 
pointed out, and that ſuch perſons 10 . na TT 
may be purged from among ys. — Saint Euflatius, Feb. 16, 1811 weſt 
But if nothing eanbe alledged againſt L from 
us but the religion of our 1 bon, 
we hope that will not be conſidered Pgrzrion of the Wes - IN ey effor 
a crime ; or that a religion, which praxrkRS and Mszenaxn þ and in 
preaches peace and recommends obe- / King. petitione 
* cence to government, ſhould point ; 5 miniſte 
out its ſectaries as objects of your To the King's Moft Excellent Ma reinforce, 
Exceliencies rigour, and merit ex- and 5 
eluſion from a Britiſh iſland, by the % Humble Addreſi and Petit, 0 4 
expreſs orders of Britiſh command- findry IWe/t-Tndia Planters an Wh of 1 
ers. A moment's reflection muſt chu. on bebalf of tbemſelre i being t 


4 


ö | 


| 
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Britiſh Weft 


others interefled in 


India Hands. 


Moſt gracious Sovereign, 

F your Majeſty's moſt duti- 

ful and loyal ſubjects, the 
Planters and Merchants intereſted 
2 the Britiſh W - _ 
eg leave to approac ur Royal 
* wich haanks Full of the 
meſt attachment to your Ma- 
ys perſon and _— and to 
he happy conſtitution of this king- 


The unhappy breach between 
reat Britain and the Colonies of 
ſoth America, had no ſooner tak- 
place, than the Welt India plant- 
and merchants humbly repre- 
ned to your Majeſty, and to- both 
vuſes of Parliament, their appre- 
lions of the diſtreſs and danger, 
x would probably enſue there- 
When the colonies of North 
perica formed an alliance with the 
lent enemies of this kingdom, 
eapprehenſions of your Majeſty's 
tioners were greatly increaſed ; 
| they ſhould have conſidered 
nſelves as deficient in every duty 
your Majeſty, as well as regard 
tte great intereſts of this king- 
a, had they not repreſented to 
ir Majeſty's miniſters, the ad- 
nal danger to which all the 
bh Weſt India Iſlands, were ex- 
«, from ſo powerful a combi 
bon, 

ery effort was, therefore, early 
e and invariably continued, by 
petitioners, to urge your Ma- 
e miniſters, to provide effec- 
reinforcements & their pro- 
a, and particularly to ;educs 
„ to keep a permanent ſuperi- 
x of ws.) in'the Weſt In- 


u being the natural, and only 


— 
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certain ſecurity of thoſe poſſeſſions; 
The loſs of ſeveral of thoſe iſlands 
has afforded a melancholy proof of 
thoſe timely and unremitted appli- 


cations.. 


Confident, however, that the re- 
maining iflands muſt be conſidered 
as objects deſerving the moſt ſerious 
attention, your petitioners did not 
yield to deſpair, but truſted, that 
the unhappy experience of be. loſſes 


would exctre your 


niſters, to adopt 
might effectually 


Majeſty's mi- 
ſuch meaſures, as 
ſecure thoſe iſlands, 


which ſtill remained. 

But it is with the utmoſt concern, 
that your petitioners are compelled 
to declare, that the remaining iſlands 
are ſtill ſo unhappily* deſtitute of 

protection, that at no moment of the 
war have they been expoſed to more 
imminent danger, than in the pres 
ſent awful conjuncture. 

Your petitioners, therefore alarm- 
ed by the inefficacy of their former 
applications to your Majeſty's mi- 
niſters, humbly implore your Mas 
jeſty to enforce and extend the pre- 
ſent aſſurances they have given us, 
and to direct, that without delay, 
reinforcements, naval and military, 


adequate to the 
of your Maje 


rtnanent defence 
's Weſt India 


iſlands, may be ſent out, ſo that, 
by the bleſüng of Providence, 
thoſe moſt valuable poſſeſſions ma 

ſtill be preſerved to the Bririfh 


empire, 


d your petitioners ſhall ever 
pray, &c. &c; 


To the KING'S Moſt Excellent 
MAJESTY, 


The humble Addreſi, Remonſirancey 
and Petition, of the Lord Mayor, 


Alder men; and 
(L 2) 


4 the City 
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of London, in Common-Hall af- 
ſembled. 


May it pleaſe your Majeſty, 
MPRESSED with an awful 
ſenſe of the dangers which 
ſurround us, feeling tor ourſelves 
and our poſterity, anxious for the 
glory of a country hitherto as much 
renowned for the virtues of juſtice 
and humanity, as for tl. ſplendour 
of its arms, we approach your throne 
with ſentiments becoming citizens at 
ſoal arming an hour; at the ſame time 
with that reſpect which is due to the 
monarch of a free people, and a 
rince of the illuſtrious houſe of 
3 to which we feel our- 
ſelves in a peculiar manner attached, 
by all the ties of gratitude and affec- 

tion. 

It is with 1nexprefſible concern 
that we have heard your Majeſty de- 
clare, in your ſpeech to both houſes 
of Parliament, your intention of per- 
ſevering in a ſyſtem of meaſures 
which has proved ſo diſaſtrous to this 
country, Such a declaration calls 
for the voice of a free and injured 
people. We feel the reſpect due to 
majeſty: but in this critical and aw- 
ful moment, to flatter 1s to betray. 
Your Majeſty's miniſters have, by 
falſe aſſertions and fallacious ſuggeſ- 


tions, deluded your Majeſty and the 


nation into the preſent unnatural and 
unfortunate war, The conſequences 
of this deluſion have been, that the 
trade of this country has ſuffercd ir- 
reparable loſſes, and 1s threatencd 
with final extinction. 

The manufactures in many va- 
luable branches are declining, and 
their ſupply of materials rendered 
precarious, by the interiority of your 
Majeſty's fleet to that of the enemy 
in almoſt every part of the globe. 

The landed property through- 


out the kingdom has been dere. 
ated to the moſt alarming degree, 

The property of your Mach 
ſubjects veſted in the public fund 
has loſt above one third of its value, 

Private credit has been alm 
wholly annihilated by the enorme 
intereſt given in the public low 
ſuperior to that which is alloyedh 


onge 
Whic! 
that) 
pleaſe 
for en 
brethr 
force ; 
nence 
annot 


law in any private contract. elan 
of our brethren in America as ie 
deluded by the promiſes of 30 xeltert 


We 
jeſty, t 


Majeſty's miniſters, and the pro 
mations of your generals to ja 


your Majeſty's ſtandard, have r ab 
ſurrendered by your Majeſty's this 
mies to the mercy of their victor ar, wh 
countrymen. | ole tha 
Your Majeſty's fleets have ng 
their wonted ſuperiority, t our 


hom u 
erms of 
0 necef 
penty ( 
deretore 
our Ma 
e pracig 
* pre 
ers, 
de meaſi 
d the wo 
terming 
compar! 
dur Crox 


our peop 


Your armies have been <Q 
tured, | 

Your dominions have been lol 

And your Majeſty's faith 
ſubjects have been loaded with 
burthen of taxes, which, even if 
victories had been as ſplendid a0 
defears have been diſgraceful, it « 
acceſhon of dominion had been 
fortunate as the diſmemberment 
the empire has been cruel and 
aſtrous, could not in kſelf be can 
dered but as a great. and gri 
calamity. 
We do, therefore, moſt hun 
and earneſtly implore your Mat 
to take all theſe cireumſtancts i 
your royal conſideration, and 
compare the preſent ſituation of j 
dominions with that uncommon! 


of proſperity to which the wi, / 


my royal anceſtors, the 50 H 
ravery of the Britiſh people, | 
the favour of divine Prorice * Rig 
which attends upon principles d * 2 
ſtice and humanity, had once eg 
this happy country, the price HE 
envy of all the civilized world of | 

We befeech your We South C 


pP US LIC 


onger to continue. in a deluſion from 
which the nationſhas awakened ; and 
that your Majeſty will be graciouſly 
pleaſed to relinquiſh entirely, and 
for ever, the plan of reducing our 
brethren in America to obedience by 
force ; a plan which the fatal expe- 
nience of paſt lofſes has convinced us 
annot be proſecuted without mani- 
felt and imminent danger to all your 
Majelly's remaining poſſeſſions in the 
xeltern world. 

We wiſh to declare to your Ma- 
ety, to Europe, to America itſelf, 
pur abhorrence of the continuation 
pf this unnatural and unfortunate 
ar, which can tend to no other pur- 


ering irrecoverable the confidence 
t our American brethren, with 
hom we ſtill hope to live upon the 
ems of intercourſe and friendſhip, 
o neceſſary to the commercial pro- 
ſerty of this kingdom. We do, 
heretore, farther humbly implore 
dur Majeſty, that your Majeſty will 
e graciouſly pleaſed to diſmiſs from 


wifes, both public and ſecret, of 
de meaſures we lament, as a pledge 
the world of your Majeſty's fixed 
termination to abandon a ſyſtem 
wompatible with the intereſt of 
dur crown, and the happineſs of 
our people. 


Signed by order, 
WILLIAM RIX. 


my, 


01 of Henry Laurens, Ejq. to the 
Houſe of Commons, 


le Right Hon. Charles Wolfran 
C ornevall, Speaker, and the Hon. 
the Houſe of Commons. | 


HE repreſentation and prayer 
of Henry Laurens, a native 
th Carolina, ſome time recog- 


Sou 


oſe than that of alienating and ren- 


our preſence and councils all the 
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nized by the Britiſh Commiſſioners 
in America by the ſtyle of his Ex- 
cellency Henry Laurens, Prefident 
of Congreſs, now a cloſe priſoner 
in the Tower of London, 

Moſt reſpectfully ſheweth, That 
yourrepreſenter for many years,at the 
peril of his life and fortune, evidently 
laboured to preſerve and ſtrengthen 
the ancient friendſhip between Great 
Britain and the colonies ; and that 
in no inſtance he ever excited on 
either fide the difſenſions which ſe- 
parated them. _ 

That the commencement of the 
preſent war was a ſubject of great 
| mg to him, inaſmuch as he fore- 

aw and foretold, in letters now ex- 
tant, the diſtreſſes which both coun- 
tries experience at this day. 

That in the riſe and progreſs of 
the war, he extended every act of 
kindneſs in his power to perſons 
called Loyaliſts and Quietiſts, as 
well as to Britiſh priſoners of war; 
very ample proofs of which he can 
produce, 

That he was captured on the Ame- 
rican coaſt, firſt landed upon Ame- 
rican ground, where he ſaw ex- 
changes of Britiſh and American 
priſoners in a courſe of negotiation; 
and that ſuch exchanges and enlarge- 
ments upon parole are mutually and 
daily practiſed in America. 

That he was committed to the 
Tower on the 6th of October, 1780, 
being then dangerouſſy ill; that in 
the mean time he has, in many reſ- 
pects, particularly by being depriv- 
ed (with very little exception) of 
the viſits ns conſultations of his 
children and other relations and 
friends, ſuffered under a degree of 
rigour almoſt, if not altogether, 
unexampled in modern Britiſh hiſ- 
tory. | 
That from long confinement, and 
the want of proper exerciſe, and 
other obvious cauſes, his bodily 
(L 3) health 
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health is greatly impaired, and that 
he is now in a languiſhing ſtate : 
And, For? 
Therefore your repreſenter hum- 
bly prays your Honours will con- 
deſcend to take his caſe into conſider- 
ation; and, under proper condi- 
tions and reſtrictions, grant him en- 
largement, or ſuch other relief as to 
the wiſdom and benignity of your 
Honours ſhall ſeem fitting. 


*. 


HENRY LAURENS. 


| Tower of London, 
Dec. 1, 1781. 


PX 
he et 


The Report of the Commiſſioners for 
examining, taking, and flating the 
Public Fr of this . Kingdom, 
to the Honourable the Houſe of 
Commons, in Purſuance of an Or- 


der dated the 10th of November, 
1780. | 


To the hanourable the Knights, Ci- 
rizens, and Burgeſſes in Parlia- 
ment aſſembled, 


N obedience to an order of. this 
honourable houſe, bearing date 
the 10th November inſtant, * That 
the commfttoners appointed by an 
act. paſſed in the laſt ſeſſion of par- 
liament, for examining, taking, and 
ſtating the public accounts of this 
kingdom, do forthwith report to this 
houſe what progreſs they haye made 
therein:“ a 
We report, That as ſoon as the 
act, by which we were conſtituted, 
was paſſed, and a proper place for 
aur reception could be provided, 
we entered upon the execution of 
the act; and after the neceſſary ar- 
rangements of office, and forms of 
roceeding were ſettled, we in the 
ri place, in obedience to the ex- 
preſs directions of the act, made uſe 
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of all the neceſſary means for con. 
ing at a knowledge of the name; of 
all perſons in the receipt of public 
money, or to whom public 
unaccounted for had been ſued, 
chat we might direct precepts for an 
account the balances in thei 
hands, in order to examine what 
part thereof might be applied tothe 
ublic ſervice, | 
From time to time, as ſuch in, 
formation (not procured without dif. 
ficulty, nor — delay) has been 
obtained, we have iſſued precepts in 
conſequence thereof, to which, far 
the moſt part, returns have been 
made. We have received accounty 
of the balances in the hands of the 
recezvers general of the land tax, 


and of the repreſentatives of thoſe 


who are dead ; of the different tra- 
ſurers, and repreſentatives of ties · 
ſurers of the navy, whoſe accounts 
are unſettled ; of the different pay- 
maſters, and repreſentatives of pay» 
maſters, of his majeſty's forces, 
whoſe accounts are unſettled ; and 
of various other claſſes of public: 
countants : reports of whieh will be 
made to his Majeſty, and to both 
houſes of Parliament, ia purſuance 
of the directions of the act, as ſoon 
as ſuch examinations have been u 
ken as are neceſſary to enable u U 
judge, what part of thoſe balance 
may be immediately taken out ofthe 
hands of the public accountanth 
and applied to the public ſervice. 
We began theſe enquiries 

the receivers general of the land 
tax, of whom we have examined u 
many as we thought neceſſary, un 
only as to the public money in the 
—— but alſo as to the ns 
collecting, receiving, paying in, 

— for, oh — received 


by them. Upon the firſt par d 
this enquiry, namely, as to thep® 
lic money in their hands, ve 1 


* 


e 


y aring a report, which we hope 
tbe fon — to be preſented, 

A; the exciſe is one of the moſt 
conſiderable branches of the public 
revenue, we have examined ſeveral 
of the officers in its different de- 
urtments, as well to be informed 
of the mode and manner in which 
+ is collected and paid in, as to en- 
idle us to judge with what compa- 
native expence, efficaey, and diſ- 
uch, the land- tax is collected and 
jad into the Exchequer. 

The returns of 
raſurers of the navy, whoſe names 
i public accountants ſtand firſt in 
ie general certificate of accounts 
pending in the office of the audi - 
ts of the impreſt, are now under 
pur conſideration, We have exa- 
ined the right honourable earl 
enple, repreſentative of the late 

enge Grenville, Eſq. the right 
on. lord viſcount Barrington; the 
ht hon lord viſcount Howe; Sir 
nlbert Elliot, baronet, repreſenta- 
re of the late Sir Gilbert Elliot, 

ronet ; and the right hon. Wel- 
bore Ellis; and we are now collect- 

g ſuch other information as may 
uble us to report upon the balances 
ipectively in their hands. ; 

ln the execution of the truſt veſt- 

in us, we have proceeded with 
much expedition as we found con- 
tent with the difficulty and im- 
prtance of the objects before us, 

dan exact and impartial attention 
þ the intereſts of the public, and 
he nights of individuals. | 

A commiſſion of accounts, to the 
dent and for the purpoſes expreſſ- 
in the act, is not an ordinary in- 
tution ; and we have been oblig- 

o content ourſelves with the ſug- 
ons of our own underſtandings, 

liſted either by the lights of our 
celtors, or the experience of co- 

MPoranies, A reference to the 


ances from the 
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minutes of our proceedings, will, if 
called for, ſhew that we have at 
leaſt been diligent and perſever- 
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ing. 
Guy CarLeToON, (L. 8.) 
T. AN duisk, (L. S.) 
A. Piscor r, (L. S.) 
RIchARD NRAVRE, (L. S.) 
| SAMUEL BEACHCROFT, (L. 8.) 
GEORGE DaUMMON D, (L. S.) 


— 


The Second Report of the Commiſſioners 

appointed to examine, take, and 
hate, the Public Accounts of the 
Ki ngdom. 


URSUING the line of in- 
quiry marked out in our firſt 
report to the legiſlature, namely, an 
examinatioh of the balances in the 
hands of thoſe accountants who re- 
ceive money from the ſubject to be 
paid into the exchequer; that we 
might omit no office of receipt, and 
no receiver of the public revenue 
under that deſcription, we obtained 
from the office of the auditor of the 
exchequer, A liſt of all the pub- 
lic offices where money 1s received 
for taxes or duties, and of the names 
of all perſons who are receivers of 

ublic money raiſed upon the ſub- 
ject by taxes or duties, and who pay 
the ſame into the Exchequer,” 

We have examined into the man- 
ner in which the public revenue is 
collected, received, and paid into 
the Exchequer, in all theſe offices, 
and by all theſe receivers. 

In the cuſtoms, the receiver gee 
neral, William Melliſh, eſquire, cer- 
tified to us, that upon the 10th of Sep- 
tember laſt, there was in his hands, 
excluſively of the current week- 
ly receipt of the duties of the cuſ- 
toms, the ſum of four thouſand four 
hundred and twelve pounds three 
ſhillings and ten pence ; which ſum 

(L 4) | was 
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was the amount of certain collec- 
tions tranſmitted to him, either from 
the plantations, or particular out- 
ports; and was to continue in his 
hands no longer than until the 
comptroller-general, as to ſome 
parts of it, and the commiſſioners, 
as to other parts, ſhould direct un- 
der what heads of duties the ſeveral 
items, ot which this ſum was com- 
pounded, ſhould be arranged, and 
paid into the Exchequer, or orher- 
wiſe diſpoſed of. Mr. Melliſh has 
informed us, that part of this ſum has 
been paid by him, according to or- 
ders of the commiſſioners and comp- 
troller-general; and that the other 
part thereof, amounting to three 
thouſand two hundred eighty-eight 
pounds fourteen ſhillings and eleven 
pence farthing, was remaining in 
his hands the 2oth inſtant: this re- 
mainder, we are of opinion, the com- 


miſſioners and comptroller-general 


ſhould in their ſeveral departments 
arrange, and the receiver-general 
ſhould pay according to ſuch ar- 
rangement as ſpecdily as pofſible. 
By the examinations of Joſhua 
Powell, eſquire, chief clerk to the 
co er-general; and of Mr. 
Anthotty Blinkhorn, aſſiſtant to the 
receiver- general, it appears that the 
duties of the cuſtoms are collected 
by oflicers, either in London or at 
the out- ports: in London, the chief 
teller every day receives them from 
the collectors, and pays them into 


the office of the receiver-general; 


at the out- ports, the collectors re- 
mit their receipt by bills to the re- 
ceiver-general, an 

ted to retain in their hands above 
one hundred pounds, unleſs for 
ſpec'al reaſons, allowed of by the 
commiſſioneryy and by the lords 
of the treaſury. The nett produce 
of every duty received in each 
week, is paid 4 the recei ver- gene- 


examinations of George Lewis Scy 


cond general-accountint (both ut 


collectors retain in their hands! 


ſome foreſeen demands in the & 
any part of it neceſſary, 


Mr. James Dugdale, deputy mech 


In the ſalt-office, 


are not permit- 


ral in the following week int # 
Exchequer, 


In the exciſe, we find, from i 


eſquire, one of the commiſfom 
and of Richard Paton, eſquire, { 


nexed to our firſt report) that i 


part of the duties they receive 
and that the receiver-genera| 

week pays into the Exchequer 
nett produce of this revenue, ue 


lowing week make a reſervation 
In the ſtamp-office, we examine 


general; and Mr. John Lloyd, ft 
clerk to the comptroller and 10 
countant-general; from whom » 
collect, that the whole produce 
theſe duties, ariſing either from t 
receipt at the office in London, « 
from bills remitted from the difn 
butors in the country, is paid ere 
week into the Exchequer, 
ilward Re 


eſquire, one of the commuſſoner T 
and Mr. John Ellior, - correſpon with 
dent, were examined: the collect theſe 
ors of theſe duties are continual) the ſ 
remitting their receipt to the of us ne 
in bills; every week the account 1 in t] 
made up, and the whole bale the f 
paid into the Exchequer, referrin! In 
always, in the hands of the caſhier eq, 
a ſum not exceeding five hundre to 0 
pounds, for the purpoſe of defray of n 
ing the incidental expences of f * 
office. | anc 

In the office for licenſing hank laſt, 
and pedlars, we learn from M fron 
James Turner, one of the com" ace 
fioners, that the riding fur)" of 
keep remitting to this office, in bu the 
the duties they receive in the c pear 
try; which the caſhier pays, '& ihe 
ther with what he receives in 1 er 
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lon, weekly, into the Exchequer, 

rſuant to the act of the gth and 
oth of king William the Third, 

aided his whole receipt amounts 
o more than two hundred pounds; 
rerving in his hands ſuch a ſum 
zz may be ſufficient for the payment 
of falaries, incidents, and current 
erpences. : 

in the office for regulating hack- 
ney coaches and chairs, we collect 
from the examination of Mr. Joſeph 
Marſhall, clerk to the receiver-ge- 


hackney coaches become due every 
lunar month, and of the hackney 
chairs every quarter ; and theſe rents 
being uſually paid within a certain 
time after they become due, the re- 
ceirer- general makes a payment of 
one thouſand pounds into the Ex- 
chequer every twenty-eight days, 
except that each of his quarterly 
payments amounts to 8 0 
pounds only, as he then reſerves in 
dis hands a ſum for the payment of 
ſalaries, and the incidental expences 
of the office. 

The punctuality and expedition 
with which the duties collected in 
theſe offices paſs from the pocket of 
the ſubjett into the Exchequer, leave 
v5 no room to ſuggeſt any alteration 


the ſame, 


[n the poſt office, Robert Trevor, 


to our precept, returned a balance 
of nine thouſand three hundred fift 

eight pounds two ſhillings, in his 
hands upon the 5th of September 
aſt, From his examination, and 
nom thoſe of William Fauquier, eſq. 


o Mr. William Ward, collector of 
the bye and croſs road office, it ap- 
pears, that this revenue is paid into 
de othce of the receiver-general, ei- 
"er by certain officers or collectors 


neral, that the duties or rents of the 


In the time or manner of paying in 


cg the receiver- general, in anſwer” 


beginning of November, in every 


«countant-general in this office, and | 
-zoth of November laſt, was four 
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in London (ſome paying every other 
day, ſome weekly, and ſome quar- 
terly, or by remittances in bills 
from the poſt-maſters in the coun- 
try) whodo not keepthe money they 
receive any conſiderable time in their 
hands. The collector of the bye 
and croſs- road office makes his pay- 
ments to the receiver-general quar- 
terly, and to the amount'of about 
fifteen thouſand pounds each quar- 
ter. The receiver-general pays in- 
to the exchequer ſeven hundred 
pounds every week, purfuant to the 
act of the gth and 1oth of queen 
Anne, chapter the 1oth, and the 
balance in his hands he pays in every 

uarter, reſerving about five thou- 
And pounds to anſwer incidental 
warrants from the board, to pay ſa- 
laries and other expences of the 
othce, | 

There are four branches of the 
revenue which are collected not un- 
der the direction of commiſſioners, 
but by ſingle perſons only: theſe are 
the firſt fruits and the tenths of the 
clergy; and the deductions of ſix 
pence, and of one ſhilling, in the 
pound, out of penſions, ſalaries, fees, 
and wages. FL 

We examined Edward Mulſo, 

eſquire, the receiver, and John Ba- 
con, eſquire, the deputy receiver, 
of the firſt fruits; who informed us, 
that this revenue is received from 
the clergy, at the office in London; 
that at the end of October, or the 


year, this receiver pays into the Ex- 
chequer the net receipt of the pre- 
ceding year, ending 31it of De- 
cember; and that the balance of 

this duty, in his hands, upon the 


thouſand three hundred thirty-two 
pounds eight ſhillings and eleven 

nce three farthings. 258 
Robert Cheſter, eſquire, the re- 
ceiver 
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ceiver of the tenths, being examin- 
ed, we find that theſe payments be- 
come due from the clergy every 
Chriſtmas, that they ought to be 
made before the laſt day of April, 
following, and if they are not made 
before the 31ſt of May, he delivers 
an account of the defaulters into the. 
Exchequer; that he receives theſe 
payments, together with the arrears. 
of former years, during the follow- 
ing year, ending. at Chriſtmas, to. 
which time he makes up bis yearly 
account, and in the month of June 
or July after, he has, for the lait 
three years,paid into the Exchequer 
the net receipt of the preceding 
year; and it appears, that, upon, 
the 2oth of December laſt, the tum 
in his hands waz nine thoufand eight 
hundred and ninety pounds and two 
pence halfpenny. | | 
Both theſe dues from the clergy 
are granted in purſuance of the ,24 
and zd of queen Anne, chapter 11th, 
to the corporation called The Go- 
vernors of the Bounty of Queen 
Anue, for the augmentation of the, 
maintenance of the poor clergy. 
Theſe governors uſually hold their 
firſt meeting ſome time in Novem- 
ber every year, a ſhort time before 
which it been cuſtomary for 


(170) 


theſe receivers to make their pay - 


ments into the Exchequer. | 

Thomas Alle, eſquire, receiver of 
the ſix-penny duty, collects it from 
the offices — charged, either 
quarterly, halt-yearly, or yearly, 
according to the practice of the of- 
fice or perſon he receives it from: 
he bas no ſtated times for his pay- 
ments into the Exchequer, except 
that in March or April, every year, 
he pays in the balance then in his 
bands, of his laſt year's collection. 
By his return to us, upon the 16th 
of December laſt, the ſum of fix 
thouſand eight hundred cighty-one 
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pounds ſeven ſhillings and cle 
pence was then remaining in his 
hands; but this ſum, ay he ky 
ſince informed us, he bas paid ing 
the Exchequer, together with the 
alance of his year's account, end: 
ing the 5th inſtant, | 
Richard Carter, eſquire, receirg 
of the one ſhilling duty, collec x 
from different. off at different 
times: he uſually makes payment 


every quarter into the Exchequer, 


ral, thi 
are ML 
current 
nuch 

huodre 
of opin 
ng the 
Excher 
toms, « 
bore m 
iu the 


| ver 
and once a year pays in the balance, be - 
The ſum in his upon the theExc 
zoth October laſt, was two thoys no mot 
ſand and ſiſty pounds fifteen (illing he cur 


and ſeven pence; and he bas fice 
ſigniſied to us, that he has paid the 
{ame into the Exchequer-. 

1] be intention of that clauſe in 


the 
It ap 


ceive 


u his 
the act, which, directs our firk in. hole 
quiries to the public y in the months 
hands of accountants, is, that the ides re 
pow may the ſooner avail thems if tho 
elves. of the . uſe, of ther own m- ver 
ney: one of the indiſpenhble means hands, 
of obtaining this end is, to accele- tt this 
rate the payment of the revenue ite ore th 
to the Exchequer. at whi 

Out of the revenue of the pat r def 
office, the act of queen Anne d. belides 
ders a payment af ſeven hundred luce of 
pounds every week into the Ex le, t 
chequer, and. aſſigus a 2 realon, any 
© the raifing a preſent ſupply oi y int 
monies for carrying on the war, produc 
other ber majeity's moſt neceſ re 
occaſions.” The neceſſary 0cct re, in 
ſions of theſe times, require pay o the | 
ments as large and as _ dere 
can be made, It appears jrom un le ſho 
account of the net produce of the re of 
revenues of the poſt - office at the Wl ind 
time the act of queen Avne paſled, ich 
and from the accounts of the pit rer ne 
ſent weekly ER of theſe r. Wir its 
venues, and of the balances paid Wir: ar 
quarterly into the Exchequer, tral — 


mitted to us from the reccizer-gent 


[al 


* 
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nl, that the revenues of this office 
re much increaſed, and that the 
current weekly receipt will ſupply a 
nuch larger payment than ſeven 
hundred pounds. We are therefore 
of opinion, that the method of pay- 
ng the balance every week into the 
Exchequer, eſtabliſhed in the cuſ- 
uns, exciſe, and other offices a- 
bore mentioned, ſhould be adopted 
in the poſt office: and that the re- 
iver general ſhould every week pay 
ie net balance of his receipt into 
deExchequer, reſerving in bis hands 
do more than is neceſſary to anſwer 
he current pay ments and expences 
ff the office. 15 

|t appears: to be cuſtomary for the 
cciver of the firſt fruits, to detain 
u his hands the produce of the 
hole year, until eight or nine 
months after that year is ended, be- 
ides receiving the current produce 
of thoſe months; and for the re- 
wer of the tenths to detain in his 
unds, for at leaſt a year, the whole 
if this duty, received by him be- 
re the 31ſt of May in. each year 
a which time he delivers a liſt of 
be defaulters into the Exchequer), 
ſelides receiving the current pro- 
luce of that year. It appears hke- 
iſe, that the receivers of the fix- 
penny and ſhilling duties, do not 
py into the Exchequer the whole 
produce of theſe duties as they re- 
cave them, All ſuch detentions 
ſe, in our opinion, a diſadvanta 

0 the public, and liable to abuſe, 
[dere exiſts no reaſon why the pub · 
pc ſhould not have the cuſtody and 
ule of public money, rather than 
iu individual, until the ſervice to 
rhich it is appropriated, of. what- 
*T nature that ſervice may be, calls 
pr its application: the public cof- 
ers are the ſafeſt repoſitory for pub- 


0 money. 


One purpoſe among others, ex- 
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in the act that appoints us, 
is, that any defect in the preſent 
method of collecting the duties may 
be corrected, and that 2 leſs expen · 
five one may be eftabliſhed ; and wWe 
are expreſiy directed to report ſuch 
regulations, as in our judgment ſhall 
appear expedient to be eſtabliſhed, 
in order that the duties may here- 
after be received in the manner the 
moſt advantageous to the public. 

We therefore, in obedience there» 
to, think it our duty to ſubjoin one 
obſervation, that has occurred to us 
during the progreſs of our inqui- 


ries, ; i 
The land tax, and the duties a- 
riſing from ſtamps, ſalt, licences to 
hawkers and pedlars, and from 
hackney coaches and chairs, are un- 
der the management of five ſeparate 
and diſtin boards of commiſſioners, 
conſiſting of twenty-five in num- 
ber: the amount of the groſs pro- 
duce of the laſt four of theſe duties, 
by the returns made to our pre- 
cepts, Js eight hundred thirty · one 
thouſand one hundred twenty - ſix 
pounds three ſhillings and ane penn 
three farthings; of the nett produce, 
ſeyen hundred fuxty thouſand five 
hundred forty-eight pounds fifteen 
fillings and fix pence. The time 
in which the commiſſioners are uſu- 
"ny engaged in tranſacting the buſi- 
neſs o cher ſeveral offices is as fol- 
lows : the attendance of the com- 
miſſioners of the land tax, at their 
office, is thrice a week; pf che tmp 
office, thrice a week; of the ſalt ot- 
fice, twice a week; þ e and 
pedlars, once a week; of hackney 
coaches and chairs, once a week. 
We are aware, that the compara- 
tive produce of different duties, is 
not alone a criterion by which we 
may judge with preciſion and cer: 
\ tainty of the time, trouble, expence, 
and number of officers neceſſary — 


10 


ng after they are out of office, we 
mined ſeveral of the officers in this 
partment, namely, George Swat- 
bid, eſq. caſhier of the victual- 
ing; Andrew Douglas, eſq. Pay- 
ter; Mr. Adam Jellicoe, chief 
lk to the pay-maſter, and Mr, 
F..ncis Cook, ledger-writer. By 
hem we are ſupplied with the fol- 
bring information. 

The office of the treaſurer of the 
y is divided into three branches, 
ke pay-maſter's, the caſhier's, and 
e victualling branch. All the mo- 
bey he receives is for the navy ſer- 
ices, and placed under, or carried 
ner, to one of theſe branches; the 
money in each branch is ſubdivided, 
ranged, and kept under various 
ferent heads of ſervices; the whole 
dance, at the time he leaves the 
fice, continues to be liable, whe- 
der it be in his hands, or in the 
bands of his repreſentatives, in caſe 
his death, to the ſame ſervices 
lor which its ſeveral parts were ori- 
pally deſtined ; and the commiſ- 
Loners of the navy, victualling, and 
bk and hurt offices, each in their 
ereral departments, continue to aſ- 
za bills upon him for payment, 
til they have reduced his balance 
* ſuch a ſum as, in their opinions, 
"il not be more than ſufficient to an- 
rer purpoſes for which it has been 
uual to leave money with him, un- 
il bis final account is paſſed. Theſe 
upoſes are, firſt, to carry on the 
cals upon thoſe ſhips books which 
dere open in his treaſurerſhip, and 
tie payment of the half-pay liſts, 
nd bounties to chaplains. The ſhips 
books are uſually kept open for re- 
als, for ſeven or eight years after 
iz expiration of the treaſurerſhip, 
n order to give thoſe ſeamen who, 
4 being either turned over to other 
ups, or employed in other places, 


ꝛuld not attend at the time the ſhip 
I 
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was paid, an opportunity of receiv- 
ing their wages when it 1s in their 


22 to apply for them. The on- 
y 


fund applicable to this ſervice is 
the money 1n the pay. branch, place 
under the head of To pay ſhips, 
and carry on recalls,” This 2 
vice is at an end when the ſhips books 
are made up. They are made up 
as they come in courſe, in order of 
time; and after the laſt is eloſed, 
the half - pay liſts are alſo cloſed, and 
the payment of the bounty to chap- 
lains ceaſes. | 

The other purpoſe is to pay the 
fees and expences of carrying on, 
making up, and paſſing his accounts. 
Upon pang every annual account, 
fees are paid to the auditors of the 
impreſt, out of the money in his 
hands, under the head of To pay 
Exchequer fees, and other contin- 
gent expences of the pay-office ;* 

ut upon paſſing his final account, 

there 1s a gratuity alſo paid in the 
following manner ;—The officers 
and clerks who tranſact the buſineſs 
of the treaſurer in office, carry on 
alſo at the ſame time, and finally 
make up, the accounts of the trea- 
ſurers out of office; for which extra 
work they have no ſalary or recom- 
pence whatever, until the final ac- 
count is ready to be paſſed, at which 
time it has been uſual for them, by 
petition to the lords of the treaſury, 
to obtain a reaſonable allowance for 
their trouble, which has been paid 
them, by virtue of a treaſury war- 
rant, out of any money remaining 
in the hands of that treafurer, under 
whatever heads of ſervice it may be 
placed. This gratuity, together 
with the fees of paſſing the annual 
accounts, and for the quierus, it is 
imagined will exhauſt the whole ba- 
lance now remaining in the hands of 
lord Temple. 

All the ſhips books which were 


paid 
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We did not form our opinion 
don theſe balances without firſt 
ring the late treaſurers themſelves, 
« the repreſentatives of thoſe who 
redead; and therefore we examined 
ul Temple, lord viſcount Barring- 
wo, lord viſcount Howe, and Sir 
Gibert Elliot, baronet; not one of 
whom made any objeCtion to paying 
beit balances into the Exchequer, 
yon condition, ſome of receiving 
weir quietus, others of being made 
keure in ſuch payments. We do 
herefore conceive, that the balan- 
; of public money now remaining 
the hands of earl Temple, as re- 
rſentative of the late N 
enrille, eſquire, and in the ha 
flord viſcount Barrington, and of 
xd riſcount Howe, and of Sir Gil- 
ect Elliot, baronet, as repreſenta- 
we of Sir Gilbert Elliot, late trea- 
lers of the navy, ought to be paid 
ao the Exchequer, for the public 
nice, leaving in the hands of Sir 
bert Elliot the ſums in his ac- 
wt placed under the heads of wa- 
8, halt-pay, and bounties to chap- 
ins, to carry on the ſervices to 
ich the ſame are N : that 


0 


n payments ſhould be without 
' ejudice, and a proper ſecurity and 
 B*nnification be given to each of 


tem, againſt any loſs or detriment 
lat may accrue to them, in conſe- 
ence of ſuch payments. 

The Right Hon, Welbore Ellis, 


de preſent treaſurer of the navy, re- 


tis hands vpon the 31ſt of Auguſt 
ill, of three hundred forty-erght 
bouſand, nine hundred fortF-one 
nds, eleven ſhillings and nine- 
ace, The act directs us to exa- 
une into all balances in the hands 
public accountants, for the pur- 
le of conſidering what ſum may 
taken out of their hands, to be 
Pied to the public ſeryice, It is 
3 


med to our requiſition, a balance 
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obvious, we could not examine rhe 
balance in the hands of the treaſu- 
rer in office with this view: it could 
not be in our power to ſay, that any 
part of it ought to be paid back into 
the Exchequer, becauſe, in an office 
of ſo conſtant and large an expendi- 
ture, this ſum muſt probably be ex- 
haulled, even while it was under our 
conſideration : but it was competent 
to us, and we thought it our duty, to 
examine whether this was a larger 
- ſum than the current buſineſs of the 
office ww ag ſhould at'that time be 
entruſted to the treaſurer of the na- 
vy. A compariſon between rhe 
quantum of the ſum, and the de- 
mands upon it, would enable us to 
form ſome judgment upon this point: 
with this view we examined the pre- 
ſent treaſurer himſelf, Timothy 
Brett, eſquire, commiſſioner of the 
navy, and comptroller of the trea- 
furer's accounts, John Slade, efquire, 
commiſſioner of the victualling, and 
John Bell, eſquire, commiſſioner of 
the fick and hurt; from whom we 
collect the following information: 
All the money received by the 
treaſurer, for the ſervices of the navy, 
is either iflued ro him out of the Ex- 
chequer, or paid to him by ſund 
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perſons, in purſuance of the directii- 


ons of the navy, victualling, or ſick 
and hurt boards, The money from 
the Exchequer is iſſued to him, and 
atranged in his accounts under vari- 
ous beads of ſervices; theſe heads 
are kept diſtinct; and he cannot place 
or transfer a ſum iſſued to him under 
one head, to any other head of ſer- 
vice. All bills aſſigned u 
for pay ment by theſe boards, ſpe- 
eify the correſpondent head of ſer- 
vice out of which that bill is to be 
paid, and he muſt not pay it out of 
money placed under any other head 
of ſervice, than that ſo ſpecified on 

the bill, e 
When 


n him 
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When money is wanted, the ap- 
3 for it never originally moves 
rom the treaſurer, except in the ſin- 
gle inſtance of money to pay fees, and 
other contingent expences: this he 
craves of himſelf, when that fund is 
nearly exhauſted: in all other caſes, 
the board, in whoſe department it is, 
by letter, deſire him to preſent a 
memorial to the lords of the treaſury, 
ſpecifying the ſum wanted, and for 
what particular ſervice ; the memo- 
rial purſues the letter, and the iſſue 
is directed from the Exchequer in 
the terms of the memorial. The 
treaſurer immediately certifies to the 
navy board the whole ſum he re- 
ceives, and to the other boards ſo 
much of that ſum as concerns them : 
he alſo tranſmits to the navy-board 
an account of all his receipts and 
payments in the caſhier's and victu- 
alling branch every fortnight, ar.d 
in the pay branch every month : by 
theſe means they have an exact know - 
ledge of the ſtate of his balance un- 
der each head of ſervice. Each of 
theſe boards enter in their books all 
the aſſignments they make upon him 
for payment; of which they tranſ- 
mit to him a liſt : hence they know 
what the actual demands upon him 
amount to; and, from their expe- 
riencc in the courſe of the navy bu- 
ſineſs, they can form ſome conjec- 
ture relative to the probable ap- 
proaching demands that may be 
made upon him in the various branch- 
es of the ſervice, By ſuch know- 
ledge and conjecture theſe boards 
are guided in their directions to the 
treaſurer, as to the time when the 
22 of the ſum, and the ſervice 
or which every application for a 
ſupply is to be made to the trea- 
ury : 
* the end of every month the 
navy · board tranſmit to the treaſury 
a certificate, containing an exact 
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ſtate of all the receipts and payment 


made by the treaſurer during thy SO 
month, as they appear from the — 
books; hence the lords of the tre wy 
ſury have full knowledge of the h 0 i 
of his balance every month. Th -uq 
certificate for the month of Augy . b 
laſt we procured from the navy.df wi 
fice, on which the balance in th red 
hands of the treaſurer appears to h 1 T 
two hundred ſixty thouſand, ſem , Ns 
hundred and ſixteen pounds, d Wal 
ſhilling and eight-pence farthing, We 
Being made acquainted thus f that 
with the courſe of buſineſs in thi vere n 
office, our next ſtep was to reſoh ee. 
this balance of three hundred fory her 
eight thouſand, nine hundred 1 
forty-one pounds, eleven ſhilling theſe f 
and xine pence into its conſtitunihiſ); the 
parts, and compare the quantum knee 
each part, as far as we could, wil 0 b 
the actual and probable demand ul 
ſervice upon it on the 3 1ſt of Aug bands 
the date of his return. hay 
The firſt circumſtance that enge ns 1 
ed our attention, was a differes e ch. 
between the treaſurer's balance em 1 
the navy balance, upon the i re 
day, the 31ſt of 3 the fom ly in 
excceding the latter by the ſun a}. 
eighty-eight thouſand, two hu bt. 
dred and twenty-five pounds 1: 4 
ſhillings and three färthings: th = 
difference lies in the caſhier's ul... 
victualling branches, and ariſes iro " bal 
the following cauſe :—when bers 
three boards affign bills upon d miles 
treaſurer for payment, they imm "ſh 
diately give im credit tor ane 
bills, in his account kept at dert 
offices; but the treaſurer does quirec 
himſelf take credit for any bills! end 
his own account till he aQually p4 dappl 
them. The perſons who ec 
theſe bills do not always immediate arty 
preſent them to the treaſurer M. T 


ayment, but frequently keep tht 
in their poſſeſſion for a confiden 
100 1781 


nevent: 


WS 
ine, The treaſurer's balance muſt 
terefore excecd the naval balance as 
much as be {um < the bills aQually 
paid by him. We conceive this ex- 
eſs is dot money for which the 
ao rer is accountable to the pub- 
. bor belongs to the proprietors of 
thoſe bills, and remains in his hands, 
u their riſk, until they apply to him 
for payment. his ſum, therefore, 
we think, ſhould be deducted from 
bs balance. 

We, in the next place, obſerved 
that ſeveral ſums in each branch 
tere not actually in the hands of the 
reaſurer, but ot his officers and clerks, 
ther carrying on ſervices in Lon- 
ton, or at the diſtant ports, whither 
theſe ſums were directed to be ſent 


&rvices at thoſe ports. It may rea- 
zably be preſumed, that the boards 
would not have directed into the 
hands of the officers, nor the treaſu- 


ſuns than were wanted; and there- 
bore theſe ſums too, may be deducted 
rom the treaſurer's balance; which 


ly in his hands to the ſum of one 
bundred, twenty-eight thouſand, 
thty-three pounds, fixteen ſnil- 
ugs, and ten pence farthing, as ap- 
ears by the ſtate inſerted in the ap- 
pus, The conſtituent parts of 
ts balance, under their ſeveral heads 
i ſervice, conliſting of a variety of 
mcles, are ſtated-in the navy certi- 
ene: ſome of them carry the ap- 
France of having been applied for 
ver than the ſervices ſeem to have 
qured : but, upon examination; 
{find that the boards do not direct 
application for a ſupply to an 

aa, until they know that fund is 
rh, or likely ſoon to be exhauſt- 
The treaſury are ſometimes 


1781. 


by the navy board, to carry on the 


bare entruſted them with, larger 


ll reduce the public money actu- 


eiented from granting the ifſue un · 
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til many days after it is craved ; and 


therefore the boards att careful to 
apply early enough, to guard againſt 
the hazard of a demand upon an ex- 
hauſted fund. Jo ſearch into the 
actual and probable demands, at that 
time, upon each of theſe ſums, was 
hardly practicable : one circumſtance 
alone might enable us to judge with 
ſufficient aceutacy, whether the ſum 
total was too large or not; that is, 
in what time this balance was in fact 
paid away by the treaſurer, It ap- 
pears from his accounts for the month 
of Auguſt, that this whole balance, 
and much more, was received b 
him during that month ; ard by his 
accounts for the month of Septem- 
ber, tranſmitted to us purſuant to 
our requiſition, it appears that not 
only the balance remaining on the 
31ſt of Auguſt, but a much larger 
ſum, was in fact paid away by him 
duting the ſucceeding month. Con- 
ſidering, therefore, this ſum by it- 
ſelf, independent of, and uncon- 
nected with his other receipts and 
pa ments, prior and ſubſequent to 
the date of this balance, we have n 
grounds to ſay that this individual 
ſum, received in one month, and 
paid away in the next, was more 
than the ſervice required ſhould be in 
the hands of the treaſuter of the 
navy upon the 31ſt of Auguſt laſt, ._ 
But it was neceſſary to extend our 
enquiry ſtill farther. "What is the 
amount of the ſum that has Beet con 
tinually in the hands of the t᷑reaſu- 
fer of the navy; and has that ſom 
been more than the cutrent ſetvices 
required ? To come at this know» 
ledge, we obtained from the navy 
office an account of the total ſums 
received and paid by the treaſurer 
the navy, for every month from the 
tt of January 1779, to the 31ſt of 
Auguſt laſt, with the total of the 
(M) N . bak 
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balances remaining in his hands at 
the end gf each month, as they ap- 
pear in the monthly certificates to 
the treaſury, , 

As the public money ſhould 
paſs without delay from the pocket 
of the ſubject into the exchequer, 
ſo it ought not to iſſue out of the 
exchequer, either before it is want- 
ed, or in larger ſums than the ſer-, 
vice for which it is iſſued requires. 
By this laſt account, a very large 
ſum has been conſtantly in his hands, 
during the period therein mention- 
ed, cxclufive of the amount of bills 
aſſigned upon him, but not preſent- 
ed to him for payment, The prin- 
cipal cauſe of the magnitude of this 
balancc, is the practice, in this of- 
fice, of not applying money iſſued 
under one head, towards ſatisfying 
a demand upon any other head of 
ſervice; the conſequence of which 
is, when the money upon the ac- 
count of any head of ſervice 1s near- 
ly exhauſted, a ſupply muſt be pro- 
cured. tor .that ſervice, how abun- 
dant ſoever the ſums vpon other 
heads of accounts, or the ſum total 
of his caſh, may be. Were all the 
ſums he receives to conſtitute ahd be 
conſidered as one common general 
caſh, and be applied indiſcriminate- 
ly to every ſervice, a much leſs ſum 
than the loweſt of the balances in 
the account laſt- mentioned would, 
in our opinion, ſuftice to carry on 
the current ſervices of the navy, 
even various and extenſive as they 
now are. It would create no con- 
fuſion in the accounts; for the re- 
ceipts and payments under each head 
of ſervice . might ſlill be kept di- 
ſtiv&t; and though the payments 
might frequently exceed the receipts 
on ſome heads of accounts, yet the 
treaſurer would not be without ſuf- 
ficient caſh, and the next ifſue from 
the exchequer would reſtore the ba- 
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lances. 


What the ſum neceſſa 


for carrying on the ſervice fkoul of ph 
be, muſt depend upon circyn fervic 
ſtances : it will be different at di lions 
ferent times, and mult be left pr led 
eipally to the diſcretion of those © 
commiſſioners, from whom the 6 lle 
rections for ſupplies move, who, t ftrled 
ing converſant in the buſineſs, the pr 
beſt determine. But, to enable th 5. 
lords of the treaſury likewiſe u The 
judge of the propriety of, and! when 
a check and controul upon, the u tranim 
quiſition, we are of opinion, that the off 
beſides the certificate ſent ert lt ty 
month from the navy board, an 0Cc1 
count of the ſum total of the þ ſubſeq 
lance in the hands of the treaſure xt the 
of the navy ſhould be inſerted 1 there 1+ 
every application for a ſupply to e thi 
treaſury. ; , numbel 
We have not been inattentive dis b: 
defects; we have obſerved in H roride 
office during the courſe of our infiſMſvith a 
quiries, defects which concern th purpoſe 
officer, the office, and the public. g for 
The treaſurer finds his bulneWM:ccount 
does not end with his office ; Me nat 
accounts are {till open: he goes ui. 
receiving and paying, until hefee By t 
himſelf, his family, aud his fortu count 
ſubject to all the evils of loog pu leaſt, 
lic accounts far in arrear, and een m 
difficulties of rendering an ache ha 
increaſing daily: he continues altere 
ſponſible for millions, without d po 
expectation of obtaining his ini: 1;! 
diſcharge during his lite, pon thi 
The office is perplexed with e 
multiplicity of theſe account. er th 
There are four diſtinct accounts, face, n 
four treaſuries of the navy, s, im 
time open at the pay. office, and ce to 
ſineſs is carried on upon every cbequ 
of them at the ſame time, by anſacti, 
ſame officers, when the current che 
ſineſs of the preſent treaſurer aſs? —7 
would find employment enough WW nece! 


them all. 
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There have been ifſued to three 
of theſe treaſurers, for the navy 
ſervice, upwards of thirty-three mil- 
lions, the accounts of which are not 
palled ; excluſive of above twenty- 
fre millions to the late Mr. Gren- 
ile, whoſe final account is not yet 
ſttled ; and of ſixteen millions to 
the preſent treaſurer, none of whoſe 
accounts could as yet be ſettled, 

The navy accounts in July laſt, 
when the impreſt certificate was 
tranſmitted to us, were in arrear in 
the office of the auditor of the im- 
et twenty-two years. This delay 
b; occalioned by the accounts of the 
ſubſequent years not being made up 
xt the pay-office of the navy, where 
there is a want of officers and clerks 
for this department. A ſufficient 
wer of perſons, intelligent in 
this bravch, ſhoyld forthwith be 
provided by the proper authority, 
vith adequate ſalaries, for the ſole 
purpoſe of proceeding upon, bring- 
my forward, and making up theſe 
«counts, with as much diſpatch as 
tie nature of the bufineſs will ad- 
mit. 8 

By this delay in making up the 
«counts, the public loſes the uſe, 
alt, of confiderable ſums of their 
Wn money; not that the principal 
Nel! has always been ſafe. A de- 
halter of above twenty-ſeven thou- 
nd pounds ſtands at the head of 
te l of treaſurers of the navy 
Lyon the impreſt certificate. 

We enquired why a treaſurer, 
der the preſent conſtitution of the 
ace, might not, upon his refigna- 
on, immediately pay over his ba- 
ace to the ſueceſſor, or into the 
dcbequer, and all the ſubſequent 
alactions of office be carried on 
the treaſurer for the time be- 
3'—Two reaſons were aſſigned for 
e necelſity of keeping open his ac- 
*D's, thovgh out of office. 


* 
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1ſt, That ſufficient time may be 
given to his ſub-accountants to clear 
their impreſts. N | 
The ſub- accountants are certainly 
very numerous; and as, according 
to the preſent mode of paſſing theie 
accounts, they muſt all be ſet 7n- 
ſuper upon the final account, wete 
that account to be made up ſoon af- 
ter the expiration of the treaſurer- 
ſhip, it would be very voluminous 
and troubleſome to the office. But, 
ſince the treaſurer in office does now 
clear the impreſts of ſome of his 
predeceſſors, and can clear the im- 
. preſts of all, and the three boards 
can, at their pleaſure, call upon the 
ſub-accounrants to clear their im- 
preſts, we do not think this reaſon 
concluſive. | 
2d. That the payment of his ſhips ' 
books may be — E 
A ſhip's book is the voucher for 


the treaſurer who pays it: two can- 


not pay upon the ſame book; it 
would create confuſion, as the pay- 
ments of the one could not, without 
great trouble and difficulty, be diſ- 
tinguiſhed from thoſe of the other; 
it could not therefore be made a 
voucher for two treaſurers. To 
enable a treaſurer in office to carry 
on the payment of a ſhip's book open 
in the time of his predeceſſor, the 
names of all the ſeamen not paid 
muſt be abſtracted, and entered in a 
new book; a work of great labour 
and length of time, where the 
books are ſo numerous; and during 
all that time, no payment of wages 
could be made to the ſeamen unpaid 
upon thoſe books. Fa 
Upon the examination of a ſhip's 
book, there appears a foundation for 
this objection, which opens a door 
for a poſſible miſchief, worthy con- 
fideratioF?. It is in the power of a 
treaſurer of the navy, retiring in. 
diſguſt, to refuſe carrying. on any 
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more payments, and by chat means 


to put a ſtop, for eight months or 
more, to the payment of all the 
ſeamen on the numerous volumes 
of ſhips books open at the ſeveral 
ports in his treaſurerſhip. Mr. 
Grenville left open above thirteen 
hundred. I his evil does not reſt 
in ſpeculation; we have an inſtance 
of it in evidence. The office that 
does not guard againſt the poſſibility 
of ſuch anevil, 1s fundamentally de- 
fective. 

Theſe defects ſhould be ſpeedily 


eorrected. To alter the conſtitution 


of the office; to aboliſn the ſubordi- 


nate treaſury; to render a treaſurer 
the mere aceountant; and to vary 
the mode of accounting, carry 
with them a ſtrong appearance of 
an effectual remedy : but were we, 


iu the preſent ſtate of our inquiries, 


to come to deciſions of ſuch moment, 
we ſhould be premature, perhaps 
raſh, It is eaſier to ſee the defects 
than to ſupply the regulation. 


The pay of the navy is an import - 
ant object, and any alteration in 


the mode ſhould be well weighed 
before it is adopted; it ſhould be 
traced through all its effects, and 
perfectly aſcertained to be as feaſible 
in practice, as it is ſpecious in the- 
ory. To AMfturb, to confound, or 
to delay (effects not — 
when novelty of form is introduced, 
and new principles applied to an old 
office) might be attended with very 
ſerious conſequences. id 
The defects, to which we have 
alluded, preſented themſelves in the 
courſe of an examination made, in 
obedience to the act, for a more li- 


mited purpoſe. Coming however, 
before us, they are, in our opinion, 


too important to be paſſed over in 
ſilence; we thought it our duty to 
E. them out, that, ſnould they 

deemed a proper ſubject for the 


3 
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exerciſe of the wiſdom of the let. 
lature, the ſolid advantages, wid 
would reſult to the public from cher 
correction, might not be delayed, 
Had we protracted this report untl 
we were poſſeſſed of materials for x 
well- grounded opinion upon theſ 
points, we muſt ave difobeyed the 
act, that enjoins us to report, in the 
firſt place, upon the balances in the 
hands of accountants in this ſeſſon 
of parliament, to. the end that the 
public money, long ago iſſued, and 
ſtill remaining in their hands, may, 
with all convenient ſpeed, be reſtor- 
ed to the protection of the public, 

Guy CarLETON, (L. S.) 

T. Ax Gulsn, (L.S, 

A. Picorr. (L. S. 

RIcRARD N RAVE, L. 

SAM. BEACHCROFT, (LS, 

Geo, DxuMMonD, (LS. 
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Office of Accounts, Bell-Yard, 
March 6, 1781. 
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The Fourth Report of the Conmiſin- 
ers appointed to examine, tak, ans 
Hate the Public Accounts of t 


Kingdom. 


ROCEEDING in our n 
quiries inta balances in th 
hands of. thofe. accountants who ap: 
pear vpon the certificate of accounts 
depending in the office of th aui. 
tor of the impreſt, we find there 
next to the treaſurers of the u, 
the names of ſeveral perſons whot 
accounts have not been proſecuted 
for upwards of ſeventy years. Ve 
could have no expectation of pot 
ing by a purſuit of claims ariing ® 
ſo remote a period; and therein 
paſſing on to the next claſs, name: 
„the paymattrs of the forces, r 
ee ſtanding firſt in that clak tt 
name of Henry earl of Liv 


F 


woſe final account of the forces for 
i months, to the 24th of June 
1-20, is therein deſcribed “ to have 
Men delivered into auditor Aiſlabie's 
ace, but, being very imperfect, 
3 have been long ſince withdrawn, 
n not returned.” We iſſued our 
preceyt to his grace the duke of 
Neucaſtle, for an account of the 
public money in his hands, cuſtody, 
power, as repreſentative of Hen- 
ear! of Lincoln, late pay maſter- 
emeral of the forces. The duke of 
exc. tle, in a letter dated the 24th 
{ Augult laſt, informed us, that 
the never had in his hands, cuſ- 
xy, or power, any of the public 
pozey which was poſſeſſed by his 
ne Hi ther as pay matter of the forces, 
ir any of his accounts or vouchers 
elvive thereto; nor could he in- 
(nus phat balance, if any, was 
e from him on that account; that 
b le father died inteſtate, leav- 
him, and ſeveral other children, 
ken infants, and that Lucy, coun- 
s ot Lincoln, his gidow, admi- 
tered to him, and poſſeſſed what 
kits be left, which ſhe applied 
mards the diſcharge of his debts:“ 
Ido a ſubſequent letter, dated the 
dot November laſt, the duke in- 
med us, that he took ad miniſtra- 
ad {075 non to his late father, 
May 1748. In conſequence of 
be letters from the duke of New- 
le, we proceeded no farther in 
k ihquiry. 

tlaving iſſued our precepts to 
Mtn Poxell, eſq. the only acting 
rotor of Henry lord Holland 
ady Greenwich, adminiſtratrix 
te right hon, Charles Town- 
ad, late paymaſter of the forces, 
or North, and to the right ho- 
Wile Thomas Townſhend, late 
matter of the forces, each joint- 
vun George Cook, Eſq. deceaſ- 
tor an account of the public 


e (191) 
money in their reſpe&ive hands, 


cuſtody, or power; we received re- 
turns thereto, the total of which 
amounts to 377, 788l. 5s. 7d. 

| Having thus obtained a know- 
ledge of the balances, our next ſtep 
was to examine whether they were 
liable to any ſuch ſervices, or ſub- 
jet to any ſuch payments, in the 
hands of theſe accountants, as ren- 
dered it — to permit them, 
or any part of them, to remain 
longer in their poſſeſſion. For this 
purpoſe we examined John Powell, 
eſq. the cafhier, and Charles Bem- 
bridge, eſq. the accountant to the 
paymaſter-general of the forces ; by 
whom we are informed that the mo- 
ney in the hands of the paymaſters 
general of the forces, after they are 
out of office, continues, as long as 
their accounts are kept open, liable 
to the payment of any claims of the 
ſtaff or hoſpital officers, or of any 
warrants for contingencies and ex- 
traordinaries, which were voted dur- 
ing the time they were reſpectively 
in office, and have not been claimed: 
after the final accounts are cloſed, 
ſuch claimants muſt boch for pays 
ment, either to the treaſury or the 
war office, nocerding the nature 
of the claim. Theſe ſums remain- 
ing in their hands are likewiſe ſub- 
ject to the payment of fees of divers 
natures, and of fees for paſſing their 
accounts and obtaining their quietus, 
together with the payment of a gra- 


tuity to the officers aud clerks of 


the pay- office; who, at the ſame 
time that they tranſact the bulineſs 


of the paymaſter in office, carry on - 
alſo, make up, and finally cloſe, 
the accounts of the paymaſters after 


they are out of office ; bur, having 
no falary or reward whatever for 
this extra bufineſs, it has been cuſ- 
tomary for them, when the final ac- 
count is ready to be paſſed, to-pre- 
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ſent a memorial to the lords of the John Lloyd, eſq. deputy auch Town 
treaſury, praying them to procure of the impreſt to lord - Sondes, j m5 
the king's warrant to the auditors formed us, that the final ae, Cooke 
of the impreſt, to allow them a cer- lord Holland was delivered into in by, 
tain ſum for their trouble, payable office in lanuary, 1772; the * ſon 
out of the balance remaining in the account of Mr. Charles Townſhen ral of 
hands of that pay maſter. in July, 1779 ; the final account Mr 
© The ſums now in the hands of lord North and Mr. Cooke in 04 to the 
theſe late paymaſters of the forces, ber, 1779. John Brav, eſq. d ot fo 1 
or of the repreſentatives of thoſe puty auditor to William Aid bs, 20 
who are dead, are ſtill liable to eſq. informed us, that the final a kancs 
claims that may be made upon them pax 5 account of Mr. Cooke and M. the la 
under various heads of ſervices, and "Thomas Townſhend was delivere fected 
ſubject likewiſe to the payment of into that office in November, 1779 Epen 
ſundry fees, and of the cuſtomary From an objection herein-aftermen The f 
gratuities; but neither theſe claims, tioned, *made by the acting executo xccord 
fees, or gratuities, do, in our opi- of lord Holland, to the final co our 
nion, furniſh any objection to the of that account, and from the re The 
payment of theſe balances into the preſentation given to us by ches theſe | 
Exchequer. officers, of the ſituation in which" i 
Lord Holland reſigned this office the other accounts now are in be 
in 1765; Mr. Charles Townſhend 1mpreſt office, none of them appee Taylo 
in 1766 ; Lord North and Mr. to be in ſo advanced and perted {ers to 
Cooke in 1767; Mr. Cooke, and ftate as to give us reaſon to expel during 
Mf. Thomas Townſhend in 1768; their ſpeedy completion; and tte abe. 
ſince which, ſufficient time has elapſ- fore we do not think the payment of preſt, 
ed for all the claimants upon theſe theſe balances into the exchequ Ihe ſu 
paymaſters to have made their ap- ought to be delayed until the Pp" 
plications for payment. The 2 counts ate ſettled, eſpecially as 1 ents, 
lic are not to be kept out of poſſeſſion ſee no reaſon why the paymaſter e 
of large ſums of their own money, office may not be authorized toe 
nor public accounts to be kept open, out of the publie money in h g's 
becauſe perſons may have for ſo long hands, all the fees and gratuiti dad th 
a time neglected their own buſineſs: whenever they become payable, peter | 
not that theſe claimants are without Seeing, therefore, no object 0s ſur 
. remedy after theſe accounts are cloſ- to ariſe, from the ſervices or put 7518 
ed: by applying either to the trea- poſes to which theſe balances 3 pol 
ſury, or to the war-office, as the {till applicable, to the payment a ore 
caſe may require, their demands them into the exchequer, we . Ul 
may be enquired into and fatisfied, verted to ſuch reaſons as might .. 
by proper warrants upon the pay- ſuggeſted to us by the accounta wehe 
maſter in office. themſelves, or by thoſe who hi bu 
The fees and gratuities become an intereſt or truit in the fund ot” fat 
payable when the final accounts are of which theſe balances muſt be pi 
ready to be paſſed in the office of the To this end we examined the dt s þ 
ancitor of the impreft: how long it nourable Charles James Fox, «al . 
will be before the final accounts of and John Powell, eſq. executor e 
theſe late paymaſters will be in that the late lord Holland; lady Gree ad M 
| Grvation, it is not eaſy ta aſcertain, wich, adminiſtratrix to Mr. — nir 
\ 0 
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Toxaſhend ; lord North, Mr. Tho- 
mz Townſhend, eolonel George 
(oke, and Mr. Charles Mol- 
by, deviſces of the eſtates of Mr. 
n Cooke, late paymaſters-gene- 
il of the forces. 

Mr. Fox and Mr. Powell objected 
v the payment into the exchequer 
of ſo much of the ſum of 256,4 561. 
bs, 2d, _ the balance in the 
bands of Mr. Powell as executor of 
the late lord Holland) as may be af- 
{cted by the decifion of certain ſuits 
Epending in the court of chancery, 
The ſum that may be ſo affected, 
xcording to Mr. Powell's account, 
amounts to 73,1491. 108. 7d. 

The ſtate of the proceedings in 
theſe ſuits is ſet forth in Mr. Pow- 
e's information to be as follows: — 
The accounts of Mr. Robert Paris 
Taylor, one of the deputy paymaſ- 
ters to lord Hollapd, in Germany, 
during the late war, were examined 
i the office of the auditors of the im- 
preſt, where he is ſurcharged with 
the ſum of 12,0521. 13s. 10d. halt- 
penny, which ſurcharge he contro- 
ets, In the beginning of laſt year, 
e executors of lord Holland com- 
enced two actions in the court of 
ug bench againſt Mr. Taylor, 
dad the executors and deviſees of 
Fer Taylor, his father, who was 
is ſurety, to recover the ſum of 
£91951. gs. 5d.3 being the balance 
Ppoled to be due from him upon 
ee accounts, in which ſum the 
rctarge is included, As thequeſ- 
n in theſe cauſes appears to be, 
deiner Mr. Taylor was indebted to 
ac executors of lord Holland in 
45 lum, or any part of it, the ba- 
acc of public money in Mr. Pow- 
s hands might be . increaſed, 
put could not be diminiſhed by the 
dent of theſe actions; and there- 
cet me Mr. Powell does not inſiſt upon 
unny any part of this balance to 


P AP Link eie 


ſecure him.againſt ſuch event; but 
Mr. Taylor, and the deviſees of 
Peter Taylor, ſoon after filed two 
bills in the court of Chancery a- 


| gain the executors of lord Holland, 


uggelling errors, and praying that 
theſe accounts may be taken in that 
court. Theſe cauſes have not yet 


come to a N but the ground 


of Mr. Powell's claim to the deten- 
tion of this ſum of 73, 149 l. 108. 7d. 
as collected from his information, 
and the letter of his ſolicitor, appears 


to be this; that ſhould an account 


be decreed, every item in Mr, Tay- 
lor's accounts will be open to litiga- 
tion; and Mr. Taylor having charg- 
ed himſelf, before the auditors of 
the impreſt, with the ſum of 786, 357 


guilders, and 9 ſtivers, which is 


73,149]. 10s. 7d. ſterling, as a pro- 
fit to the public ariſing on money 
tranſactions in his department as de- 
puty paymaſter, may ſuggeſt, n 
the progreſs of theſe cauſes, that h 
has erroneouſly charged himſeli with 
this ſum; and therefore Mr. Powell 
claims to retain it in his hands, to 
guard againſt the conſequences of a 
poſſible deciſion upon this. ſum in 
Mr. Taylor's favour. 
Subjects under litigation in a court 
of juſtice ſhould not be examined 
elſewhere without an abſolute ne- 
ceſſity, and not even then but 
with great caution, This point 
coming thus incidentally before us, 
in the progreſs of an inquiry within 


our province, we may, without im- 


propriety, venture to ſay,” that in 
our opinion, the bare poſſibility that 
Mr. Taylor may, in the court of 
Chancery, object to, and be diſ- 
charged of a ſum he has charged 
himſelf with before the auditors of 
the impreſt, and which he was 
bound by his inſtructions to charge 
himſelt with, as a profit to the pub- 
lic, and to which, for aught that ap- 
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(134) . 2 + + WW, 
ears to us, he has never yet object- 

ed, but has, on the contrary, in 
rt applied to the uſe of the public, 

s not a ſufficient reaſon for permit- 
ting the ſum of 93,1491. 10s. 7d. 10 
continve in the hands of the execut- 
ors of lord Holland, until two ſuits 
in chancery, not yet heard, praying 


an account may be taken of the re- 


ceipt of 913,051. 6s. 2d. and of 
the expenditure of 878,008], 188. 
1d. during upwards of four ycars 
of the late war in Germany, ſhall 
be finally determined in the court. 
Lady Greenwich, lord North, 
Mr. Thomas Townthend, colonel 
Cooke, and Mr. Molloy, do not ob- 
ject to the payment into the ex- 
chequer of their balances; nor do 
Mr. Fox and Mr. Powell, as to the 
reſidue of lord Holland's balance, up- 
on ſeverally receiving their quietus, 
or a ſecurity equivalent thereto. 
Where accounts muſt be paſſed 
by the auditors of the impreſt, the 
payments into the Exchequer, made 
by the accountants, before the final 
adjuſtment, are payments upon ac- 
count only; but ſhould theſe ac- 
countants be directed to pay in their 
full balances, they will be entitled 


to, and ought in juſtice to receive, 


a ſecurity and indemnification againſt 
all claims and payments whatever, 

» which the 42 were in thelr 

and ſubject: the fund poſſeſſed by 
the pay maſter in office being ſubſti- 
— fn the place of theſe balances, 
to anſwer ſuch future claims and de- 
— the accountant himſelf will 
ſtand liable only to the. errors and 
omiſſions that may de diſcoyered in 
the examination of his accounts, in 
the office appointed for auditing 
them: ſhovld there be errors, 
he may either pay the balance 
fo, or receive it from, the pay- 
maſter in offce, according as it 
may be determined: then, and not 


{ 


TAS AAS 
before, he will be entitled © 1 


er- which being the formy MM. mw 
cial diſcharge of every public A le 


countant, cannot but be ſublequ 
to the complete examination, y 
the payment of the balance, if 40 


alland 
haries 


according to the final adjuſtmen , of lo 
his accounts, 7 
Having, therefore, not hen 140 


either from the accountanis the 
ſelves, or from thoſe who may | 
intereſted in our deciſions, any te 
ſons to alter our opinion, we g 
cerve that the baiance of public n 


33, total 
Such | 
the p 


Re the 


* : bility . 
ney now remaining in the hand, re. l. 
John Powell, efq. as the only d poet 
ing executor of lord Rolland, le 


in the hands of lady Greenwich, 
adminiſtratrix to Mr. Charles Lon 
ſhend, late pay maſter of the fore 
and in the hands of lord North, a 
of Mr. Thomas Townſhend, as lat 
paymaſters of the forces, eich 
ly with Mr. George Cooke, decei 
ed, ought to be paid into the 
chequer, to be applied to the publ 
ſervice; and that ſuch payment 
ſhould be without prejudice, and 
proper ſecurity and indemnificat 
be given to each of them agi 
any loſs or detriment that may « 
crue to them in conſequence at ſuc 
payment, = 
During the courſe of this inqui 
ry, two circumſtances engaged « 


r back 
nice C 
tun, 1 
Ned 

good 
ntly e: 
uited t 
ited | 
decone 
lace th 
delay 
 payn 
The 1 
counts 
ment P. 
counts 


obſervation, . Tt 

Firſt, the injury ſuſtained by th pay 
publio from not having the ult be 
the money remaining in the hang: vt 
of the paymaſters of the forces a oh, 
they have quitted the office. V Ined, 
procured from the pay-office, vr if 
counts of the balances and ſums ace 
ceived and paid every year, by«d aud; 
of theſe paymaſters, . ſince they! fr his 
verally went out of office. A bs 
putation of intereſt, at four Ma 
cent. per annum, upon theſe b deli 
langes every year, from fix pou tele 


aft 


e 


ter they ſeverally refigned the of · 
„ proves that the lots by the 
wen leit in the hands of lord 
nd amounts, at fimple inte- 
. t» 48,3041 13s. of Mr, 
haries Townſhend, to 24,2471. 
. of lord North and Mr. Cooke, 
16,77 5ʃ. 38. of Mr. Cooke and 
Tomas Townſhend, to 3,419. 
« tolal, 204, 8 36l. 143. 
uch * — the loſs ſuſtained 
the public. duch does it be- 
je chew eo guard againſt the poſ- 
bility ef the like evil for the fu- 
re, It there exiſts in government 
ppoxer to compel an accuuntant 
dicloſe his balance, and to deli- 
rback to the public what their 
nice does not require he ſhould 
tin, it is time ſuch a power was 
ned If it does exiſt, the pub- 
good requſ es it ſhould be con- 
ml exerted, within a reaſonable 
ited time after an accountant has 
ited his office. 
dccondly, The other circum- 
ace that claimed our attention is, 
delay in paiſing the accounts of 
 paymalters of the forces. 
Ihe waking up and paſſing theſe 
wunts is the concern of three dif- 
ſent parties ; the paymaſter, whoſe 
wunts they are; the pay-office, 
ere they are made up; and dhe 
tors office, where they are paſs- 
The firit ſtep muſt be taken by 
pay-office ; there the accounts 
be made up, and from thence 
! vith the vouchers to the audi- 
r othce, before they can be ex- 
Ined, Near forty-fix millions 
ſe iſſued to lord Holland; his 
account was not delivered into 
auditors office until ſeven years 
er his reſignation. Above two 
bons were iſſued to Mr. Charles 
wnlhend ; his final account was 
cauvered until eleven years after 
| uynation, Near two millions 


were iſſued to lord North and Mr. 
Cooke ; their final account was not 
delivered until twelve years after 
their refignation. Five hundred 
and ſeventy thouſand pounds were. 
iſſued to Mr. Cooke and Mr. Tho- 
mas Townſhend ; their only account 
was not delivered until eleven years 
atter their refignation. 

In the office of the auditors of the 
impreſt, the cuſtom of not paſſing 
the accounts of a fſucceflor, until 
the predeceſſors are completed, is 2 
caute of delay. A diſpute with a 
deputy ſtops lord Holland's ac- 
counts; but that ean be no reaſon 
for delaying one moment the ac- 
counts of his ſucceſſors ; they de- 
pend not upon, nor are connected 
with each other. It is regular to 
examine and paſs accounts in order 
of time; but in the caſe df the pay- 
maſter's accounts, convenience, both 
public and private, will warrant a 
deviation from this rule, Every 
accountant has a material intereſt 
that his accounts ſhould be paſſed 
with diſpatch ; the quiet of himſelf, 
his family, and fortune. It is not 
unreaſonable to preſume, that tak- 
ing from an accountant his balance, 
jw be a means of expediting the 
paſſing of his accounts : whilſt he 
holds a large ſum in his hands, he 
may be leſs anxious to come to a 
final adjuſtment, leſs eager to pro- 
cure a quietus, the condition of 
which is the depriving himſelf of 

that balance. | 
We are proceeding to examine 
the ſum in the hands of the pay- 
maſter-general of the. forces in of- 
fice ; but finding, from the variet 
and extent of his tranſactions, it 
will require a confiderable time be- 
fore we can obtain the knowledge 
neceſſary for forming a report, we 
judged it moſt conſonant to the ſpi- 
rit and intention of the act that re- 
. Zulates 
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gulates our conduct, to ſubmit with 
all the diſpatch in our power, to 
the wiſdom of the legiſlature, the 
conſideration of a ſum of public mo- 
ney of ſuch magnitude as that now 
remaining in the poſſeſſion of the 
paymaſters-general of the torces out 


of othce. 
| Guy CARLETON, (L. S.) 
I T. Ax Guis, (L. S.) 
1 A: Pi66oTr, (L. S.) 
Richax Db NEave, (L. 8.) 
Sam. BEAcHcROFT, (L. S.) 
GEO. Da UMMOND, (L. 8.) 


Office of Accounts, Bell- yar 
April gith, 1781. 
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The Fifth Report of the Commiſſioners 
. appointed to examine, take, and 
fate the Public Accounts of the 
Kingdom. 
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To the Honourable the Knights, 
Citizens, and Burgeſſes in Par- 
liament aſſembled. 


— nas << 3 


PON the certificate of ac- 
counts depending in the of- 
fice of the auditors of the impreſt, 
next to the pp 6 wary of 
the forces out of- ofixe, ſtands the 
name of the right honourable 
Richard Rigby, the preſent pay- 
maſter-general of the forces. In re- 
turn to our precept, he-ſtated to be, 
in his hands, upon the 28th of 
November laſt, a. balance of four 
hundred forty-ſeven thouſand, one 
hundred fifty-three pounds, eleven 
thillings, and three pence three far- 
things, | 
The act directs, that in taking an 
account of the public money in the 
hands of an accountant, ** we ſhall 
conſider what fum may be taken out 


of his hands, to be diſpoſed of by 


PSV ERS 


parliament for the public ſervice 


. rang ma 
But in an office of ſo large a recti 55 


and expenditure as that of the 4 1 
office, through which many mil C 5 
ons paſs in the year, it was not ET 
be imagined, that a ſum in u + 
hands ot the paymaſler-general u * 
any given day, could poſlibly rei... . 
main long enough in his poſſeſe CET 
to become a ſubject capable of fy F | 
diſcuſſion : he muſt have iſſued ** 
whole of it long before we could, it ie v 
the courſe of our proceedings, hay Af 
an opportunity of examining i 1 ta 
and therefore we conſidered this by ; 417 
lance, not with a view to the takin i fims 
any part of that individual ſum oy Mo 
of his hands, but to compare th Deco 
quantum of that balance with th Lads 
demands upon it on the day fe 
date, and to ſee whether it was nd vſhino 
more than was neceſſary to anſs babes 
the then exiſting or zpproaching From 
claims upon the paymoſter. gener 11, 
of the forces, for the ſervices of th 8 
army. e exc 
That we might be able to fo erh 
an opinion upon this ſubject, * 
proceeded to enquire of what part irable 
this balance was compounded, __ 
what time each part was received ei. 
and for what ſervice intended. f. re, 
enquiry that comprehepds the abo cf 
extent of the buſineſs in this office. ned tl 
The public money in the hand ner 
of the paymaſter-general is recen 
by him, either from the exchequer ettion 
or from the treaſury of Ifen Toe 
when Iriſh regiments are drawn fg 
of that kingdom, and in part puer 
by Great Britain; or from perion ves 
who, upon their accounts being e 
tled, are directed by the king: dc 
warrant to pay he balance into H ed 
hands. | N to 
The preſent paymaſter- genen bal 
has no money in his hands recen 
from the treaſury of Ireland; % Mera] 
the accounts of the Iriſh Ren, [tin 
* 


15 


, 
' 


* 


ee 


ing made up, and their whole 
„ row borne by Great Britain. 
Lie ſum in his hands, arifing from 
ances directed to be paid to him, 
, upon the 1ſt of February laſt, 
vt thouſand, four hundred, ſixty- 
de pounds, ten ſhillings, and 
ur pence, T he exchequer 1s the 
at ſource from whence he draws 
s ſupply. ASFA 

4; the extenſive tranſactions of 
be lift year would probably furniſh 
;nith inſtances of every ſpecies of 
ipt and iſſue, we procured from 
x treaſury an account of the ſeve- 
ums iflued to the paymaſter- ge- 
al of the forces, from the 24th 
December, 1779, to the 25th of 
keember, 1780, and from thence 
the 16th of May, 1781, diſtin- 
rng the times when iſſued, and 
r what particular ſervices, 

From the examinations of Mr. 
thn Hughſon, clerk of the deben- 
es in the oflice of the auditor of 
e exchequer; Richard Moleſ- 
nn, eſq. late deputy paymaſter 
North America ; the right ho- 
wahle Richard Rigby, the pre- 
"! p2ymaſter-general ; John Pow- 
„ec caſhier ; and Charles Bem- 
dre, eſg. accountant in the of- 
r of paymaſter-general ; we ob- 
ned the following account of the 
wner of tranſacting the . buſineſs 
bis office, and of the balance in 
eltion, 

The ſupply for the army 1s grant- 
by parliament to the king, and 
tore no part of this ſupply can 
ſued from the exchequer, with- 
i the royal ſign manual authoriſ- 
ß luch ſue, After 'the ſupply is 
nted, there comes from the trea- 
to the pay- office the king's ſign 
pal, directing the lords of the 
ry to iſſue unto the paymaſter- 
'*ral a certain part of that ſupply 
ume of war uſually a million) 


FAPTWEL EL. 
by way of impreſt, and upon ac- 
count, according to ſuch warrants 
and orders as either arc or ſhall be 


ſigned by the king. This ſign ma- 


nual, with the treaſury warrant, aud 
order of the auditor of the exche-, 
quer, made in 3 of the ſign 
manual, after being entered in the 
pay- office, are lodged at the exche- 
quer, and give the paymaſter-gene- 
ral a credit there for the ſum men- 
tioned in thoſe inſtruments. To 
obtain any part of this credit, the 


pavmaſter- general preſents a memo- 


rial to the treaſury, ſpecifying the 
ſum he requires, and for what ſer- 
vice, The treaſury, by letter, di- 
rect the auditor of the exchequer to 
iſſue that ſum to the — 
neral, upon the unſatisfied order 
above mentioned. This letter being 
produced, and pafling through the 
forms of office, he obtains from 
them the ſum he wants. When the 
ſum in this ſign manual is exhauſt- 
ed, another ſign manual, with the 
conſequential warrant and order, is 
obtained, and in like manner, from 
time to time, renewed, until there 
is occaſion for the laſt ſum, which 
completes the whole army ſupply of 
the year; when, inſtead of a ſign 
manual, there comes a privy ſeal, 
directing the iſſue of that remaining 
ſum, and including, authorizing, 
confirming, and covering the whole 
ſupply of that year. 

It was uſual formerly for the pay» 
maſter-general to apply to the trea- 


ſury every four months, each time 


for about a third part of the ſum 
voted for the ſervices of the army, 
under the general head of ſubſiſt- 
ence and pay of the forces at home 
and abroad; but ſince the year 
1759, the practice has been to aſk 
of the treaſury, from time to time, 


for the ſums voted under diſtinCt | 


heads of ſervice, and not until the 
time 
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(488) 1e 
time when the demands for the ſer- 
vices are near approaching. 

'l he ſervices are arranged under 
two geperal heads, the Ordinary, 
and the Extraordinary : the ordi- 
nary, are thoſe for which ſpecific 
fums are annually voted by parlia- 
ment ; the extraordinary are thoſe, 
which, though not provided for -4 
parliament, are nevertheleſs conſi- 
dered as neceſſary, and therefore 
paid, in confidence of their being 
provided for in the ſucceeding fet- 
uon. : 

As the ſervice is di inguiſhed, fo 
is the application for it to the trea- 
fury. Sums for the ordinary ſer- 
vices are obtained upon the appli- 
cation of the paymaſter-genera] him - 
elf; thoſe tor the extraordinary, 
are directed into his hands, upon 
the application of others. 

Aft 


er the ſupply tor the pay of 


the army is voted by parliament, 
the fecretary at war ſends to the 
pay-office the tour eſtabliſhments for 
the year; which are, the guards, 


arriſons, and land forces; the 


arces iu the plantations, and the 
arriſons in North America and the 

eſt Indies; the forces in Minorca 
and garriſon of Gibraltar ; and the 
militia; w#h the ſeveral regula- 
| rrons of the ſubliſtence. The eſta- 
bliſhment contains the diſtribution 
of the whole fum voted, amongit 
the ſeveral regiments, corps, gar- 
riſons, office's, and private men, 
by the day, and by the year, and 
the groſs ſum allowed for each re- 
giment. corps, and garriſon. To 
each eftabliſkment are annexed two 
warrants, the one directing the 
paymatter-general to * a deduc- 
tion of twelve pence in the pound 
out of all he ſhall iflue, called the 
poundage, and ſpecifying to what 
ſervices it ſhall be applied; the 
other, directing a deduction of one 


and for cloathing loſt by deſen 


ter-general to the treaſury, for 
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day's pay, out of the paymer 
* eſtablichment, 4 g 
Chelſea Hoſpital. 
In general, the groſs ſum alk 
ed for a regiment, ar corps, is 
vided, in the eftabliſhmen, ; 
five parts, under the deſcription 
—the full pay of each office; 
private man—the allowance to 
dows—the allowance to the colo 


— the allowance to the captain 
recruiting, &c. and the alloy 
to the agent. But in the pay 
fice this groſs ſum undergoes a 
terent diviſion, conſiſling of 
ſubliſtence, the poundage, the! 
pital, the allowance to widows, 
uett off-reckonings, the clearia 
and ſometimes reſpites, 

t is in conſcquence of theſe 
ductions from, and diviſions of, 
groſs ſums allotted to dilterentco 
and of diſtinct ſums being pron 
by parliament for certain fervi 
that the application by the payn 


fey, is made under diſtinct head 
ſervice. ' hefe ſervices may, 
the purpoſe of our enquiry, be 
tinguiſhed under three heads: 
Firit, Thoſe ſervices for wb 
the whole ſam received by the p 
maſter-general, at the exch*q 
is iſſued by him ſoon after be 
Ccivcs it, 
Secondly. Thoſe, for which 
ſum he receives, belonging '0 
ticular perſons, remains in di 
ſeſſion, upon account of the perk 
entitled, until they, or their 2 
apply to him for payment. 
Thirdly. Thoſe, for whic 
art only of the ſum he rece'& 
iſſued by him ſoon after he rect 
it, and the remainder continue 
his hands for any indefinite ume 
Of the firſt clg{s, where be k 
iflues all he receives, are, - 
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ped poundage 3 Chelſea Hoſpi- 
«nd the out-penſioners; the 
£-nce of the forces in Jamaica 
de Eaſt Indies, and of the non- 
niſioned officers and private 
n Africa; the ſubſiſtence and 
king of the militia and inva- 
, the ſubſiſtence iſſued u 

unt; the ſtoppages of the of - 
„ ſubliſtence in the Welt In- 


North America, and garriſons . 


braltar and Minorca ; the ge- 
and ſtaff officers, and garriſons 
eat Britain; the nett off-rec- 
g; the allowances to the co- 
captain, and agent; the elear- 
foreign ſubſidies, and arrears 
be toreign troops; levy money; 
n the extraordinaries. Under 
dead of ſubſiſtence of the forces 
ame, ſo much of the ſum re- 
, as the ſubſiſtence actually 
nts to, is iſſued to the agents 
on as he receives it. 
the ſecond claſs, are the reduced 
xs, and, under the ſeveral 
b of the garriſons abroad, the 
al and ſtaff officers, and hoſpi- 
broad : ſo much of the ſums 
tor theſe ſervices, as is con- 
Lin each warrant for the pay 
olticers named in the certifi- 
remains in his hands until 


oficers or their agents apply 


the third claſs, where he if- 
L part only of the ſums he re- 
„ are, the ſubſiſtence of the 
a home; the ſubſiftence of 
m-commitoned officers and 
e men of the Britiſn forces in 
ell Indies and North Ame- 
nd of the foreign troops; the 
os abroad; and they general 
bf officers and hoſpital abroad. 
5 theſe, there are ſome other 
of ſervice, to ſatisfy which, 
not expreſsly apply to the 
ry for money, but pays the 
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demands for them out of what he 
has received under other heads of 
ſervice : theſe are, the allowance to 
widows ; ſome ſervices to which 
the poundage is made ſubject by 
the King's warrant; and contingen- 
cies. 

Having thus procured the know- 
ledge of the 2 ang of the 
mode of receiving from the exche- 
quer, and of iſſuing money for 
each ſervice, it remained in order 
to find out the component parts of 
this balance, to compare the ſums 


received for theſe ſervices, with 


the ſums iſſued, and ſee what re- 


mained in the hands of the paymaſ- 


ter- general under each head: but 
the manner in which the accounts 
in this office are now, and have 
been kept from time immemorial, 
rendered ſuch an inveſtigation hard- 
ly practicable. 

W hen the paymaſter- general paſſes 
an account before the auditor of the 
impreſt, he charges himſelf therein, 
with the money he has received out 
of the exchequer, during the period 
of that account in one groſs ſum: 
he verifies the charge by the im- 
preſt roll, which ſpecifies the ſums 


he has received in each memorial, 


and the terms in which he has re- 
ceived them, but not for what ſer- 
vices ; all that is required of him 
is, to render an account for what 
ſervices he has expended the ſun 


impreſted to him: to do this con- 


ſiſtently with order and method, his 
payments muſt be arranged under 
diſtinct heads of ſervice : but there 
is no neceſſity for making the like 
arrangements of his receipts; it 


would only occaſton the entry of @- 


variety of articles in his charge in- 
ſtead of one, which one anſwers full 


as well all 1 of paſſing his 


accounts. ith a view to this, is 
formed the plan upon which his 
| books 
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books are kept : the accounts of 
his payments are under ſeparate and 
diſtin& heads of ſervice, but he has 
only one caſh account: though in 
one memorial to the treaſury, he 
often aſks for ſeveral ſums, under 
various diſtinct heads of ſervice, yet 
he enters the receipt in his caſh 
book, as one entire ſum received 
ahat day at the exchequer, and car- 
ries it as one ſum o the king's ac- 
count current in his ledger : to have 
found out, therefore, the ſavings in 
Ins hands, under any one head of 
ſervice, we mult have examined 
every memorial preſented by him to 
the treaſury for the thirteen years 
he has been in office, and have ex- 
tracted from thence, and collected 
together, all the ſums he has re- 
ceived for that ſervice, in order to 
compare them with the iſſues, And 
here too aroſe another difficulty : 
In this office, a payment for any 
ſervice made in a ſubſequent year, 
is entered in the account of that 
year in which the ſum was voted 
for that ſervice, unleſs ſuch account 


is made up, and then it is entered 


in the next opeh year's account: 
hence theſe accounts . are uſually 
kept open, until they are ready ro 
be paſſed by the auditors of the im- 
preit ; which time not being yet 
come for the accounts of the pay- 
maſter general in office, not one of 
his ledgers is yet made up ; he 
could not 1 have given us 
the iſſues for any one ſervice, with- 
out making up the account of that 
ſervice, in every year's ledger, ſince 


he has been in office. 
Thinking ourſetves by no means 


warranted to take up the time, aud 
perhaps impede the current buſineſs 
of this office, at ſo buſy and import- 
ant a period, by employing them in 
ſo laborious, and, unleſs for this 
particular purpoſe, ſo yſcleſs a taſk, 
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mate m 
lonth / 
et Inc 
oops: | 


we had recourſe to ſuch other 
cumſtances in evidence before 
as might lead us to a deciſion 
the point we are purſuing, 


From the arrangement we þ ncom 
made of the ſums received by ers t 
pay maſter- general from the «Mins ! 
quer, it appears, that the bal, ment, 
in his hands cannot conſiſt of en the 
ſums comprehended in the yeh on 
claſs z becauſe of them he Hes ch 
ſoon iſſues all he receives: nor le ba 
probable, that ſums in the ſec Ives W! 
claſs can conſtitute any very ec n to 
derable part of it; becauſe j r. II 
not to be preſumed, that officer iti 
any denomination will ſuffer i) ud! 
pay to continue long without bis he 
plying for it, either by themſel ſerera 

or their agents. en it f. 

A continual receipt and iſſue H edit 
plies a balance*continually in Al ft 
there muſt be the like continual they 

. lance where there are intervals d ſub 
tween the receipt and iſſue, e 
freſh ſupply always comes in bei 2 
the iſſue, as in the caſe of e ch til 
bank : but our inquiry is aft ut of 
ſum more permanent ; a ſum t reatu 
remains long unapplied to any . 
vice, and which, if otherwiſe lle rect 
poſed of, would occafion no ini" 5% 
ruption in the regular cours; | 
paying the army ſervice: for ens 
a balance, in the hands of the p u the 1 
maſter-general, we mult . | — 
amongſt the ſums for the fen ee. 
named in the, third claſs, where AN © ſavir 
iſſues leſs than he receives. > 

Under the denomination of 2 
ſiſtence for the forces at home, .it 
receives more than that ſubfileny e 
amounts to, with an intent o“ 
curing thereby a fund for ce in 
pay ments not ſpecifically applied £ P 

y him, and therefore otben * 
unprovided for: he receiv | 7. 45 
ſiſtence upon the full eſtabliſh 4 ” 


of the non-commiſſioned offices 
pſi 


5 


ne men of the Britiſh forces in 
unh America and part of the 
ei Indies, and of the foreign 
s: but as theſe regiments muft 
ncomplete, and the 7 pay- 
bers there iſſue ſubſiſtence ac- 
ing to the ſtrength only of the 
ment, he does not remit to 
n the whole he receives, but ſo 
ich only as, from the laſt ac- 
unts they ſend him of the ſtate 
the balances in their hands, he 
ves will be ſufficient to enable 
tm to carry on the public ſer- 
r. This uniflued ſubſiſtence of 
e Britiſh forces in the Weſt In- 
:1nd North America continues 
bs hands till the accounts of 
ſereral regiments are made up, 
en it falls into the clearings, and 
ſued to the agents; but this is 
x till fifteen or ſixteen months af- 
they become due. The uniſ- 
{ ſubſiſtence of the foreign 
os remains with him till their 
rears are paid to the agents; 
bich time ſeems, from the ac- 
ut of the iſſues received from 
treaſury, generally to be about 
d years after they are due. 

tle receives the whole ſums vot- 
br garriſons, ſtaff, and hoſpital 
mad; but the officers in theſe de- 
ments, named in the certificates 
" the war office, do not exhauſt 
Whole ſum voted. 

Hlence ariſes a fund compoſed of 
le ſarings, out of which he iſſues 
certain ſervices, and defrays 
dun expences, without making 
ſpecifie application for them to 
realury : theſe are, the allow- 
«to widows ; ſome of the pay- 
as fo which the poundage is 
e applicable by the king's war- 
ls; and the miſcellaneous head 
Ontingencies, | | 

To demands for theſe - ſervices, 
to no other that we can diſcover 


I 
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(except ſuch claims for the pay of 
the general and ſtaff officers, and 
officers of the garriſons and hoſpi- 
tals abroad, and of the reduced of- 
ficers, as remained unſatisfied) was 
this balance liable on the day of 
its date, What then was the 
amount of theſe demands at that 
time? Nothing had been iſſued for 
the allowance to widows in the year 
1780; for enough ee: of 
former receipts, in the hands of the 
paymaſter of the widows penſions, 
to carry on that ſervice ; and there- 
fore this balance was not liable to 
be reduced by any ifſue under the 
head of allowance to widows. We 
could not have the accounts of the 
payments out.of the poundage and 


| hoſpital, and for the contingencies 


in the year 1780, becauſe ſome of. 
the warrants had not been produced 
for payment, and therefore the ac- 
counts could not be made up ; but 
finding, that where the eſtabliſh- 
ments are nearly the ſame, there is 
no conſiderable difference between 
the payments made, upon theſe two 


heads, in one year and another, we 


applied to the pay office for an ac- 
count of the payments made by the 
paymaſter-general, out of the de- 
duction of twelve pence in the 
pound, and. one day's pay; and for 


an account of the payments made 


by him for the contingent expences 
of his majeity's forces, for the laſt 
year, in which theſe accounts were 
made up at the office, The ac- 
counts tranſmitted to us, purſuant 
to this requiſition, are of the year 
1778; and as they, probably, do 
not vary much trom thoſe of the 
year 1780, they will ſhew us, with 
ſufficient accuracy, the amount of 
the demands for theſe two heads of 
ſervice upon the balance now be- 


fore us. The payments out of the 


poundage and one day's pay, con- 
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fiſt of ſalaries to officers, exchequer 
tees, returned poundage, and  hel- 
ſea Hoſpital ; the whole amount of 
which, for this one year, is one 
hundred, fourteen thouſund, two 
hundred ſixty-five pounds, ten ſhul- 
lings, and two pence. The articles 
of exchequer tees, returned pound- 


age, and Chelſea Hoſpital, though 


placed to this account, are not de- 
mands upon this balance, The ex- 
chequer tees for every ſum, are al- 
ways paid at the exchequer out of 
the ſum, at the time it 1s received ; 
the paymaſter-gencral debits his 
caſh with the whole tum he-apphies 
for, and credits it for the fees; and 


therefore the only alteration. made 


in his caſh, 1s an increaſe by the 
ſums he aſks, deducting the exche- 
quer tees. 'The other two ſervices 
being applied for under their ſpect- 
fic heads, he receives a ſum with 
one hand, and iſſues it with the 
other; and therefore theſe three 
articles, amounting to ninety-ſeven 
thouſand, nine hundred, and twelve 
pounds, ſeven ſhillings, and fix 
pence, being deducted from the to- 
tal, leaves the ſum of fixtecn thou- 
ſand three hundred fifty- three 
pounds, two ſhillings and eight 
= only, as a charge upon this 

alance; which fum, conſiſting 
chiefly of falarles, for the moſt part 


paid quarterly, ſoon after they be- 


come due, leaves claims to a very 
ſmall amount indeed to be farisfied 
out of this balance. 
The contingent expences conſiſt 
i articles, amounting 
to twenty-four thouſand, nine hun- 
dred, and fourteen pounds, nine- 
teen ſhillings and eight pence : this 
account never either much exceeds 
or comes much under twenty-fout 
thouſand pounds : the ſum voted 
for the contingencies upon the eſta- 
bliſhment, at home and abroad, for 


ſo much of thee paymemm us þ 
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ceed the ſum voted, are arti 
the account of extraordinary, thill 
articles being paid, ſome quam 
ſome halt-yearly, and ſome 
no very conſiderable part of then 
probably remain unpaid at the wy 
the eleventh month of that year 
cannot there fore beachargeupontl 
balance on the 28th of Novem 
1780: trom hence it follows, th 
ſuppoling the amount of the eh 
for theſe ſervices in 1788, not 
exceed their amount in 197% 
claims for theſe ſervices u 
balance, upon the 28th of Now 
ber 1780, was fo much only of! 
ſums of fixteen thouſand, til 
hundred, fifty-three pounds, 
ſhillings, and eight pence, and 
ty-four thouſand; nine nut 
fourteen pounds, ninetteh ſhilling 
and eight pence ; making tog 
forty-one thouſand, two hun 
ſixty-eight pounds, two «ſhilling 
and four pence; as bad net Wh 
applied for, and fatisfied, dun 
the firſt eleven months of that qe 
aud therefore, we think durfen 
well grounded in an ney ina 
the ſum of four hundred forty 
thouſand, one hundred, * 
pounds, eleven ſhillings, Ine 
pence three farthings, in thei 
of the paymaſter-general M 
forces, upon the 28th of Nen 
ber laſt, was greatly more tun 
neceſſary to anſwer the claim vp 
him at that time for the fer 
the army. 
But our inquiry did not el 
it concerns the public to kno wn 
proportion the ſum, continue 
the hands of an officer, to wh 
much is entruſted, bears to the 
vices of his department: We a 
ed, therefore, from the pay 
an account of the balance n 
hands of the preſent pay mir : 


Le 


of the forces, on the 31ſt of 
mber 1768, and at the end of 
> ſucceeding year, to the 31ſt 
Jecember 1780, ineluſive; and 
count of the total ſums re- 
wed and paid by the paymaſler- 
wal tor every month, trom the 
of January 1780, to the 31ſt 
My laſt, with the total of the 
ce remaining in his hands at 
end of each month. Theſe ac- 
wt ſhew, that the average yearly 
wee, in the hands of the pre- 
* paymaſter-general, for twelve 
w has been = hundred eighty- 
thouſand eight hundred ninety- 
t pounds; and his average 
ly balance for ſeventeen 
ths, has been eight hundred 
Nine thouſand, one hundred, 
eight pounds. 

Ide magnitude of theſe ſums 
nes a ſtrong preſumption, that 
_—_— ot the forces 
les, conſtantly, a ſum much 
than is requiſite for the car- 
ug on the army ſervices ; and 
u confirmed in this opinion, 
the ſtate of the balances in the 
bon of the paymaſter-general 
be forces after their reſignation, 
ned to our laſt report; by 
it . that of four pay- 
m. general, each, upon quittin 
ace, took with 5 hs — 
Lin his hands: the balances 
F returned to our precepts, 
Re twelve years after their reſig- 
were even then very large. 
L Holland's balance, the Chriſt- 
er he quitted the office in 
y was four hundred and fixty 
and pounds; in the year 1778, 
time his repreſentatives paid 


thouſand pounds, it was four 

rd and fifty thouſand pounds; 

ny the 27th of September 

- ſum returned ta our re- 
bo : 


* 


Imo the 3 two hun- 
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quiſition was two hundred and fif- 
ty-ſix thouſand pounds; fo that, 


during a period of fifteen years af- 
ter he was out of office, it ſuffered 


very little diminution from any 
claims whatever, ; 

From theſe facts we may infer, 
that a paymaſter-general, at the 
time of his refignation, be it when 
it will, takes with him a ſum of 
public money, a great part of 
which remains with him, unappli - 
ed to any public ſervice, until his 
accounts are paſſed by the auditors 
of the impreſt ; and conſequently, 
that he has conſtantly in his bands 
greatly more than he wants for the 
purpoſes for which it was ifſued ta 
him. | | 

During the courſe of our in- 
quiry, certain circumſtances in this 


office attracted our attention, as 


ſubjects demanding preſent correc- 
tion, and prevention for the fu- 
ture. 

The uſual courſe of the receipts 
and iſſues in this office, for ſeveral 
ears, has conſtantly put into the 
ands of the paymaſter-general a 
large ſum of public money not em- 
ployed in the public ſervice, ex- 
p_y contrary to that ſound max - 
im of prudence and ceconomy, that 
more ſhould not be iſſued from the 
exchequer for any ſervice, than that 
ſervice wants, He aſks ſums of the 
treaſury under ſpecific heads of ſer- 
vice, and in the form of a compu- 
tation; the treaſury direct the iſſue 
in the terms he aſks it, without 
knowing whether the ſervice is 
adequate to the requiſition, . whe- 
ther the computation ak wy and 
whether he has not already in; his 
hands full as much as he wants : 
there is no control upon him in the , 
exchequer; the only attention of 
that office is, to ſee that the ifſue 
does not exceed his credit, 


(N) 


and that 
: his 


* 
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his credit does not exceed the ſupply 
for the army ſervices, voted by 
parliament that year. Suppoſing 
the conſtitution of this office to 
continue in its preſent form, we 
think the interpoſition of ſome check 
neceſſary to reduce and confine this 
balance within its due bounds, I he 
pay maſter-general can receive no- 
thing from the exchequer, but by 
direction of the treaſury: the trea- 
ſury, therefore, ſhould have the 
means of judging upon the propri- 
ety and neceſſity of the requiſition ; 
to which a frequent knowledge of 
his balance is eſſential; and there- 
fore we are of opinion, that in the 
firit memorial preſented every 
month, by the paymaſter-general 
of the forces to the lords of the 
treaſury, for a ſupply for the army 
ſervices, he ſhould always inſert 
the ſum total of the balance of pub- 
lic money, for the ſervice of the 


e 


army, at that time in his hands, 


cuſtody, or power. What thoſe 
due bounds are, within which this 
balance ought to be circumſcribed, 
depends upon a variety of circum- 
ſtances, of which the treaſury may, 
upon examination, obtain knowledge 
ſufficient to direct their judgment. 
But this uſage of office operates 
ſtill tarther; it is not confined to 
the pay maſter-general in being on- 
ly, but he has been permitted after 
his reſignation, and his repreſenta- 
tives, in caſe of his death, to re- 
tain the money of the public until 
the final adjuſtment of his accounts 
by the auditors. of the impreſt. 
The average of lord Holland's ba- 
lance, from his reſignation in the 
year 1765, to the year 1778, when 
the two hundred thouſand pounds 
were paid into the exchequer, by 
his repreſentatives, was four hun- 


dred, fitty-five thouſand, ſeven 


RN 


hundred, thirty-five pounds, 
average of the balance of the; 
ſent paymaſter-general, from | 
year 1768, when he came into 
fice, to the ſame time 1778, | 
four hundred, fifty-three thouſ 
one hundred, and eiphty pound 
making together nine hundred 
eight thouſand, nine hundred, 
fifteen pounds ; a ſum belonging 
the public, in the poſſeſſion of 
ly two of their officers, for r 
years, and the public reaping 
benefit from it whatever, 

The public good calls for { 
fectual a correction of this evil 
to prevent it from ever happen 
for the future, As there ſhould 
a check upon the balance of 2 
maſter-general whilſt he is in 
fice, it is equally expedient tha 
ſhould retain his balance as 
a time as poſhble after his ref 
tion; that he ſhould pay it ore 
his ſucceſſor, and the ſubſeq 
buſineſs be carried on by hin 
leaſt as much of it as can bet 
acted by him without cauſing 
fuſion or delay. According to 
preſent courſe of buſineſs in 
office, upon; the reſignation « 
paymaſter general, his account 
the year's eſtabliſiment are ci 
on to the 24th of June, or 24 
December, preceding or ſubley 
to his reſignation, as is mol 
venient to the public ſervice: | 
it is ſubſequent he receives fro 
exchequer, though out of d 
his proportion of the ſupply 0 
year to that time, and applies 
diſcharge of the demands upat 
ſervice, which accrued dow! 
that period; but of theſe cen 
ſome do not come in a cou 
payment, others are not 1 
tor till ſome time after 
are due; neither the nett : 
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the laſt pay ments on account 
z lcgiment, are diſcharged till 
wen or fixteen months after they - 
come due; the general, ſtaff, and 
Liced officers, do not all apply im- 
dately for their Pay ; warrants for 
invencies are frequently not 
wuced until ſeveral months after 
x arc payable ; and the paymaſ- 
general has deputies in various 
a of the world, whoſe accounts 
muſt have time to adjuſt : it is 
refore convenient, and prevents 
ble to the office, that his buſi- 
; ſhould be carried on, and fo 
< of the public money as is 
teſary for that purpoſe, conti- 
ein his hands for ſome ſhort 
e afterwards; and if the ba- 
& be confined within its proper 
unds, whilſt he is in office, the 
eſt of the public will not be 
teally affected by the detention 
moderate haſance, for a few 
ths after his reſignation. 

lt claimants for ſums directed, 
not applied for in the time of 
predeceſſor, muſt, according to 
preſent forms of office, have 
wrſe to the treaſury for new 
rants, thoſe forms are inconve- 
it, and ſhould be altered; the 
for ſhould be empowered to 
uch demands, under the au- 
ty given to the predeceſſor, 
zout putting claimants to the 
wie and expence of a ſecond 
Mication, 

\cre the paymaſter- general to re- 
bis balance until his accounts 
finally adjuſted, the public 
ud be kept out of their money 
þ rery diſtant and uncertain pe- 
It is ſixteen years fince lord 
land reſigned, and his accounts 
kuh in the office of the auditors 
the impreſt unſettled; the pre- 
* paymaſter-general has been in 


nos nor the clearings, which 


1 (195) 
office thirteen years, and the firſt 
three years and a half only of his 
accounts, are ſent into that office, 
and in their firſt ſtage. The pub- 
lie have a right to be informed how 


their money has been expended, 


and as ſpeedily as poſſible after the 
expenditure. The evils attending 
delay are many and obvious, both 
to the perſon accounting, and to 
thoſe entitled to call for the ac- 
count. The being accuſtomed to go 
in one track, and long inattention 
to this point, in the departments 
both of the paymaſter-general- and 
of the auditors of the impreſt, ad- 
ded to a great increaſe of buſineſs, 
have produced long arrears : it re- 
quires, and there ought to be, an 
extraordinary exertion in both of- 
fices, to bring the accounts for- 
ward, and to introduce and eſta- 
blith that order and regularity in 
making them vp, and keeping them, 
which ſhould be ſtrictly adhered to 
in every office of account, To ob- 
tain and preſerve an accurate and 
competent knowledge of the ſtate 
they are in, they ſhould be made 
up and balanced once a year, to a 
certain ſtated time, and as ſoon as 
may be after that ſtated time is 
elapſed. But the time it takes to 
compleat the payment of certain 
ſervices, and the manner of carry- 
ing on ſome branches of the bufi- 
neſs in this office, are impediments 
to ſuch a regulation, and ſeem not 
well calculated either for perſpicu- 
ity or expedition. here are cer- 
tain ſervices, for which no ſpecific 


ſums are appropriated, either by 


vote of parliament, or by the dif- 
tribution in the eſtabliſhment ; but 


they are paid out of funds com 


pounded of a great variety and 
number of articles, ſubſtracted from 
various different groſs ſums, either 
voted or allotted for certain pur- 
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(196) rere. 
poſes: theſe ſervices are, Chelſea 
Hoſpital, the allowance to widows, 
the cloathing of the regulars, ex- 
chequer fees, and ſalaries to cer- 
tain officers. One of theſe funds 
is the poundage, which conſiſts of 
various deductions of twelve pence 
in the pound upon almoſt every indi- 
vidual ſum (excepting the half pay, 
of which the deduction is only fix 
pence in the pound) voted, or al- 
lotted by the diſtributions in the 
eſtabliſhments for the army ſervi- 
ces: out of this fund are paid, iſt, 
The returned poundage; that is, 
the very deduction, thus made, is 
paid back to certain corps; ſo that 
this part of it ſeems to be deducted 
for no other purpoſe but that of 
returning it back again. 2dly, A 
part of this poundage is applied to- 
wards the expences of Chelſea Hoſ- 
pital. 3dly, The remainder pays 
the exchequer fees, and the ſala- 
ries of the paymaſter-general, and 
of other officers. | 

The expences attending Chelſea 
Hoſpital are paid out of two funds 
blended together : the one is part 
of the poundage above-mentioned ; 
the other 1s formed of the produc- 
tion of one day's pay of every per- 
fon named in ſome of the eſtabliſh- 
ments, and of ſome of the perſons 
named in other of the ettabliſh- 
ments, To form this fund, and 


that of the poundage, and to make. 


theſe ſeveral deductions, is the bu- 
fineſs of the pay office. | 
The allowance to widows con- 
fiſts of the pay of two private men 
of a company, and is a part of the eſ- 
tabliſhment in every regiment.: this 
comes from the war office, but the 
ſeveral articles are collected toge- 
ther from the regimental diſtribu- 
tions, and formed into a fund, in 


the pay - office. 


PA FS 


The fund for the cloathing 
called the nett off. reckonings, u 
is compoſed of deductions made 
the pay · office, out of the ſums 
lotted in the eſtabliſhment for u 


full pay of the non-commiſſoni . 1 
officers and private men, in mol 15 
the regiments and corps. rn . 
One effect of theſe operatiom n x 
that in making up the {tate of ere bout 
regiment in the pay-office, the ſ i. 
allotted for-its pay in the eſtabli ” 
ment muſt confiſt of fix pans; WM. dil 
poundage, the hoſpital, the ſub "hat 
- ence, the allowance to widows, * 


oft-reckonings, and the clearing 
and ſometimes reſpites. This ſta 
beſides the bahnen it creates int 
pay- office, muſt be examined, o 
puted, and ſigned, by the agg 
tor he receives the clearings, whit 
is the balance due to the regimen 
the truth of which balance deper 
upon the juſtneſs of the calculat 
= 2 the other diviſions : it muſt 
examined too, and computed, | 
the auditor of the impreſt; for 
pay maſter-general taking credit 
his account for the whole pay 
each regiment, and ſurchaty 
himſelf with the total amount 
the deductions of the pounday 
hoſpital, and widows, in ene 
year, the auditor cannot know 
accuracy of the ſurcharge, with 
an examination of each article i 
compoſes it, | 

To perſons accuſtomed to ! 
courſe of office, theſe computa 
are eaſy and familiar; but th 
certainly muſt take up ume; 
object, conſidering the preſet f 
of the army accounts, worth attel 
ing to. If, inſtead of theſe ded 
tions, certain ſpecific diſtinct ſu 
were eſtimated and fer apa! 
theſe ſervices in the eſtabluſhmenl 
if diſtinct accounts were kept dt 


3 


1 


al of ſervice ; if the cloathing 
te regulars was voted like the 
thing of the militia, ſeparate 
n the eſtabliſhment ; if the ſum 
ined to a regiment ſhould be the 
al pay, and the whole of it be 
nbuced amongſt the officers and 
re men, and paid to them 
out deduction, at ſuch times 
{in ſuch proportions as ſhall be 
ned beſt for the ſervice ; if 
5 diſtin&t ſervice had its diſtin 
whation, which can be eaſily 
nated by the experience of pre- 
ug years; it ſhould ſeem as if 
branch of the pay of the army 
zit be carried on in a more ſim- 
expeditious, and intelligible 
ner. 
h public truſts, the poſſibiſi 
1lols ſhould be guarded againſt, 
nuch as the nature of the truſts 
admit, without any reſpect to 
fons, or placing any more con- 
ae in any man than can be 
ed, The ſums that appear to 
e been intruſted to paymaſters- 
eral, are of a magnitude that 
pes danger to the public ; for 
W can give or find ſecurity for 
payment of them? At the head 
als claſs of accountants ſtands an 
axe of an actual loſs : the laſt 
vunt that was paſſed of Lord 
cln's, was on the 24th of De- 
ler 1719, between which and 
25h of June 1520, four hun- 
and ſeventy- three thouſand 
hundred twenty-ſeven pounds 
r ſued to him from the Ex- 
quer: of this ſum it does not 
ar that any account was ever 
0, = have we been able to 
cc, either in the pay- office, or in 
rt | tot the a the impreſt, 
*xpenaiture of any part of it; 
"er book nor paper, relative to 
* «count, is to be found in either 


;ptz and payments, under each | 
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of thoſe offices. It has been the 


practice of the paymaſters-general, 
when they went out of ohe, to 
take with them the books and pa- 


pers that relate to their accounts, as 


their own private property: but as 
the paymaſter-general is an officer 
appointed to a public truſt, his of- 
fice created for the uſe of, and ſu 
rted by, the public, and his 
ks contain accounts of the re- 


ceipt and expenditure of public mo- 


ney; we are of opinion, that all 
theſe official books and papers are, 
and ſhould be conſidered as the pro- 
perty of the public, and as ſuch, 


left and depofited in the pay- office, 


for the uſe and information of po- 
ſterity. 

The regulations hitherto ſuggeſted 
are on a ſuppoſition that the conſti- 


tution of this office continues in its 


preſent form: but there is a modi- 


fication, which, if it can be adopted, 


will effectually remove the power, 
and therefore the poſſibility, of loſs 
or abuſe ; that is, by taking away 
from the paymaſter-general of the 
forces, the cuſtody of the public 
caſh, and placing it in the bank of 
England : this treaſury will then be 


converted into an office-of mere ac- 


count, and the paymaſter-general, 
inſtead of being the banker of the 
army, will be the inſtrument only 
through whom the army ſervices 
are paid, without having the power 
of applying the public money to 
any other purpoſes whatever. Some 
judgment may be formed how far 
this plan is practicable, by com- 
paring the alteration it will make 
in the great outlines of the buſineſs 
of this office, the receipt, the iſſue, 
the keeping the accounts, and the 
accounting, with the forms now in 
uſe. The impreſt muſt be to the 
bank, the bank muſt make the pay- 
ments, by means of the checque 


(N 3) drafts 
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drafts drawn by the paymaſter- ge- 
neral, ſpecifying the warrant, and 
the ſervice ; the paymaſter-general 
muſt keep the account of theſe re- 
ceipts and payments, and the bank 
a duplicate; both muſt join in paſ- 
fing the accounts, the one produce- 
ing the warrants Aiſcharged by his 
drafts, the other producing the 
drafts diſcharged by payments. 
Under the preſent conſtitution of 
this office the paymaſter-general 
keeps. his caſh at the bank; the 
bank receives it at the exchequer 
on his account; he never pays in 
caſh, but by his caſhiers drafts on 
the bank : he keeps the account of 
all theſe receipts and payments as if 
they were tranſacted in caſh : the 
warrant indorſed, or the warrant 
and receipt, or the warrant and re- 
gimental pay-book, figned by the 
agent, and receipt for the off- 
reckonings, are his vouchers ; his 
deputies pay, when they can, by 
drafts upon the agent to the remit- 
ter, who 1s the bank abroad and 
accountable to the public, 

Such 1s the ſimilitude between the 
mode propoſed and the mode in 
uſe; and thus far this regulation 
carries with it all the appearance of 
being reduccable to practice. 

We are well aware of the difficul- 
ties that muſt for ever attend the 
introducing novelty of form into 


ancient offices, framed by the wiſ- 


dom of our anceſtors, and eſta- 
bliſhed by the experience of ages. 
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They are conſidered as incapah 


improvement; the officers, educ 
in, and accuſtomed to the form 
uſe, are inſenſible of their def 


or, if they feel them, have 10 A 
ſure, often no ability, ſeldom ) £60 
inclination, to correct them; al th 
at the idea of innovation, they os, th 
fiſt the propoſal of a regulation, x poun 
cauſe it is a change, though fr whin tl 
perplexed and intricate, to ar e 2;tl 
ſimple and intelligible ſyſtem, n la 
To trace this alteration thro dts, ] 
every branch of the buſine; eltat 
mark all its effects, that it does ntain 
in any wiſe diſturb the pay off: toirn 
army, 33 the accounts that 
throw difficulties or delay in ing 
paſſing them to point out the N ©! 
by which it ought gradually ut of 
methodically to be introduced, ad, 
work of long ſerious attention Reſol 
accurate examination ; but the e ſupp 
pearance this plan carries with x duty 
being practicable, and theadra pd per 
it holds out to the public, i nent 
office that certainly fands in ent 
of ſome reform, afford us ſuthd ance 
reaſon for ſubmitting the conſq , 
tion of it to the wiſdom of there 
giſlature. mad 
Guy CaRLETOR, (L. made 
T. Ax uisk, (L. S.) ud per 
A. P16corr, (L. 8 „ ui 
RIcuAxD NEavh, (L tain, 
Sau. BEACHCROFT, (L , 
Gro. DRUMMOND, | jd2, 
Office of Accounts, Surrey:firtth - 
guſt 1, 1781. Reſy 
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November 16, 1780. 
) Efolred, That, towards raiſing 


. the ſum of four ſhillings in 
pound, and no more, be raiſed 
thin the ſpace of one year, from 
t 25th & of March, 1781, 
2 lands, tenements, heredita- 
it, penſions, offices and perſo- 
| eſtates, in that part of Great 
erin called England, Wales, and 
un of Berwick upon Tweed; 
{that a proportionable ceſs, ac- 
ding to the ninth article of the 
uy of union, be laid upon that 
ct of Great Britain called Scot- 


Reſolved, That towards raiſing 
: ſupply granted to his Majeſty, 
duties upon malt, mum 8 
Kd perry, which, by an act of par- 
nent of the twentieth year of his 
cent Majeſty's reign, have conti- 


du, be further continued, and 
arzed upon all malt which ſhall 
mace, and all mum which ſhall 
made or imported, and all cyder 
kd perry which ſhall be made for 
„ within the kingdom of Great 
tan, from the 23d day of June, 
u to the 24th day of June, 


$2, 


7 


November 28, 1780. 
eſolved, That a ſum, not ex- 
ung one million and forty-nine 
wuſand feven hundred ſeventy- 
ar pounds, eight ſhillings, and 
den pence, be granted to his 
ey, for defraying the charge 
' thirty-nine thouſand fix hundred 
d ſixty-ſix effective men, for 
lards, garriſons, and other his 
Lajelty's land forces in Great Bri- 
a, Jerley, and Guernſey, for the 


the ſupply granted to his Ma- 


ance to the 24th day of June, 
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year one thouſand ſeven hundred 


and eighty-one. 


Reſolved, That a ſum, not ex- 


ceeding one million four hupdred 
eighty eight thouſand nine hundred 
and twenty-ſeven pounds, be granted 


to his Majeſty, for maintaining his 
Majeſty's forces and garriſons in the 


plantations, Africa, and the Eaſt 
Indies, including thoſe in garriſon 
at Minorca and Gibraltar, and for 
proviſions for the forces in North 


America, Nova Scotia, Newfound- 


land, Gibraltar, the Weſt Indies, 
and Africa, for the year one thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred and eighty-one. 

Reſolved, That a ſum, not ex- 


ceeding forty - two thouſand nine 


hundred and twenty ſeven pounds 
and ſixteen ſhillings, be granted to 
his Majeſty, for the pay of the ge- 
neral and general ſtaff-officers in 
Great Britain, for the year one 
thouſand ſeven hundred and eighty- 
one: | 

Reſolved, That a ſum, not ex- 
ceeding fifty-fix thouſand and ſe- 


venty-four pounds, nineteen ſhil- 


lings, and fourpence halfpenny, be 
granted to his Majeſty, for defray- 


ing the charge ot five Hanoverian 


battalions of foot at Gibraltar and 
Minorca, and for proviſions for the 
three battalions of the ſaid troops at 
Gibraltar, for the year one — 
ſand ſeven hundred and eighty- 
one. 8 5 
Refolved, That a ſum, not ex- 
ceeding three hundred ſixty- ſeven 
thouſand two hundred and three 
pounds, nine ſhillings, and ten 
pence, be granted to his Majeſty, 
for defraying the charge of thirteen 
thouſand four hundred and ſeventy- 
two men, of the troops of the 


N 4) landgrave 
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landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel, in the 

ay of Great Britain, together with 
the ſubſidy, for the year one thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred and eighty-one, 
purſuant to treaty. | 

Reſolved, That a ſum, not ex- 
ceeding thirty-nine thouſand five 
hundred ninety-ſeven pounds, one 
ſhilling, and elevence and one far- 
thing, be granted to his Majeſty, 
for Meine the charge of two re. 
giments of Hanau, in the pay of 
Great Britain, together with the 
ſubſidy, purſuant to treaty with the 
| hereditary prince of Heſſe Caſſel, 
for the year one thouſand ſeven 
hundred and eighty-one. 

Reſolved, *'That a ſum, not ex- 
cieeding ſeventeen thouſand four 
hundred ninety-eight pounds, three 
ſhillings, and two pence three far- 
things, be granted to his Majeſty, 
for defraying the charge of a regi- 
ment of foot of Waldeck, in the 
pay of Great Britain, together with 
the ſubſidy, purſuant to treaty with 
the reigning prince of Waldeck, 
for the year one thouſand ſeven 
hundred and eighty- one. 

Reſolved, That a ſum, not ex- 
ceeding ninety-three thouſand nine 
hundred forty- ſeven pounds, fifteen 
ſhillings, and eight pence, be granted 
to his Majeſty, for defraying the 
charge of four thouſand three hun- 
dred men, the troops of the reign- 
ing duke of Brunſwick, in the pay 
of Great Britain, together with the 


ſubſidy, for the year one thouſand 


ſeven hundred and eighty-one. 
Reſolved, That a ſum, not ex- 
ceeding thirty - nine thouſand fix 
hundred forty-four pounds, four- 
teen ſhillings, and three pence, be 
granted to his Majeſty, for defray- 
ing the charge of fourteen hundred 
and forty-ſeven men, the troops of 
the Margrave of Brandebourg An- 
ſpach, in the pay of Great Britain, 


reer 


together with the ſubſidy, for the Ref 
year one thouſand ſeven hundred teedin 
and w Gay purſuant to treaty, thouſa 
Reſolved, That a ſum, not ex; pound 
ceeding fixteen thouſand fix hun. erante 
dred and thirty pounds, eleven g th 
lings, and nine pence, and one i. lin 0! 
thing, be granted to his Maeſy bt 
for defraying the charge of a cu encib 
of foot of Anbalt Zerbſt, in the pa the ye 
of Great Britain, together with the (red a 
ſubſidy, purſuant to treaty with the ef 
reigning prince of Anhalt Zerbi recin 
for the year one thouſand ſeven hut hundr 
dred and eighty-one, ren 1 
Reſolved, That a ſum, not ex grante 
ceeding forty-nine thouſand three ng tþ 
hundred and ſeventy- three pounds the en 
ſeventeen ſhillings; and one uin, 
be granted to his Majeſty, for de ren hi 
fray ing the charge of proviſions fa 
the foreign troops ſerving in Nonh 
America, in the pay of Great Br Ref 
tain, for the year one thouſand | cedin 
ven hundred and eighty · one. thouſ? 
Reſolved} That a ſum, not ex ſour | 
ceeding fix thouſand four hunde 
ſixty-three pounds, eight ſhilling xl, 
and five pence, and three farthing dna 
be granted to his Majeſty, to male Jear « 
ood a deficiency in the ſums voted ud ei 
Be the troops of the hereditan = 
prince of Heſſe Caſſel, in the pay * in 
of Great Britain, being the charge ** 
of an augmentation to the a 7 
troops from the twenty-ninth day N 1 
March, one thouſand ſeven hun 1 
dred and ſeventy- nine, to the twent) f ler 
fourth day of December, one tba er 
ſand ſeven hundred and eighty. -n K 
Reſolved, That a ſum, not es ext t 
ceeding twenty-ſeven thouſand | * 
hundred eighty- three pounds, a — 
fourteen ſhillings, be granted to il £ a 
Majeſty, for defraying the chat * . 
of artillery for the foreign troops" = 
the pay ot Great Britain, puriual *m | 
to treaties, for the year one thc = 


ſand ſeven hundred and 25 r 


r. Uebe 


Reſolved, That a ſum, not ex- 
zeding fix hundred ſeventy-two 
houſand four hundred fifty-ſeven 
wunds, and fifteen ſhillings, - be 
ranted to his Majeſty, for defray- 
ws the charge of the embodied mi- 
la of the ſeveral counties in South 
Fitain, and of four regiments of 
facible men in North. Britain, for 
de year one thouſand ſeven hun- 
tred and eighty-qze. 

Reſolved, That a ſum, not ex- 
weeding ninety -nine thouſand, fix 
hundred ſeventy-nine pounds, thir- 
ten ſhillings, and four pence, be 
ranted to his Majeſty, for defray- 
ug the charge of the cloathing for 
he embodied militia in South Bri- 
uin, for the year one thouſand ſe- 
ren hundred and eighty-one. 


November 30, 1780, 
Reſolved, That a ſum, not ex- 
ceeding five hundred and eighty-two 
thouſand nine hundred and twenty - 
four pounds, eleven ſhillings, and 
nine pence, be granted to his Ma- 
xlty, for the charge of the office of 
ordnance, for land ſervice, for the 
tar one thouſand ſeven hundred 
ud eighty- one. 

Reſolved, That a ſum, not ex- 
ceeding four hundred and forty- 
ſeren thouſand one hundred and 
tghty-two pounds, four ſhillings, 
nd ſix pence, be granted to his 
Majeſty, for defraying the expence 
0! ſervices performed by the office 
af ordnance for land ſervice, and 
not provided for by parliament, in 
2 thouſand ſeven hundred and 
eighty. | 
Reſolved, That the ſum of one 
million five hundred thouſand 
pounds, be granted to his Majeſty, 
or paying off and diſcharging the 
exchequer bills, made out by vir- 
ue of an act paſſed ia the laſt ſeſ- 
lon of parhament, intituled, . An 


act for raifing a certain ſum of 
money, by loans or exchequer bills, 
for the ſervice of the year one thou- 
ſand feven hundred and eighty,” 
and charged upon the firſt aids to. 
be granted in this ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment. | | 

Reſolved, That the ſum of one 
million be granted to his Majeſty, 
for paying off and diſcharging the 
exchequer bills, made out by vir- 
tue of an act paſſed in the laſt ſeſſion 
of parliament, intituled, . An act 
for enabling his Majeſty to raiſe the 
ſum of one' million, for the uſes 
and purpoſes therein mentioned,” 
and charged upon the firſt aids to 
be granted in this ſeſſion of parlia 


ment. 


December 5, 1780. 

Reſolved, That a ſum, not ex- 
ceeding three hundred and eighty- 
ſix thouſand, two hundred and ſixty- 
one pounds, five ſhillings, and eight 
pence, be granted to his Majeſty, 
for the ordinary of the navy, in- 
qjuding half-pay to ſea and marine 
officers, for the year one thouſand 
ſeven hundred and eighty-one. 

Reſolved, That a ſum, not ex- 
ceeding fix hundred ſeventy thou- 
ſand and fixteen pounds, be granted 
to his Majeſty, towards the build- 
ings, rebuildings, and repairs, of 
ſlips of war in his Majeſty's yards, 
and other extra works, over and . 
above what are propoſed to be done 
upon the heads of wear and tear, 
and ordinary, for the year one. thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred and eighty-one. 


January 25, 1781. 

Reſolved, That the ſum of eighty 
thouſand pounds be granted to his 
Majeſty, to be _ inſuch man- 
ner as his Majeſty in his great wiſ- 
dom ſhall judge moſt proper and 
eftectual, — affording immediate 
aſſiſtanco 


(202) lee 
aſſiſtance to our unhappy fellow 

ſubjects in the iſland of Barbadoes, 

and to relieve and ſupport ſuch of 
them as have been reduced to di- 
ſtreſs and neceſſity by the dreadful 
calamity- which, in the month of 
October laſt, ravaged and laid waſte 
the greateſt part of that iſland, 

* Reſolved, That the ſum of fo 
thouſand pounds be granted to his 
Majeſty, to be applied in ſuch man- 
ner as his Majeſty in his great wiſ- 
dom ſhall judge moſt proper and ef- 
fectual, for affording immediate aſ- 
ſiſtance to our unhappy fellow ſub- 

jects in the iſland of Jamaica, and 
to relieve and ſupport ſuch of them 
as have been reduced to diſtreſs and 
neceſſity by the dreadful calamity 
which, in the month of October 
2 ravaged and laid waſte a conſi- 
derable part of that iſland. 
Reſolved, That the ſaid two ſe- 
—veral\ ſums of eighty thouſand 
pounds and forty — pounds 


be iſſued and paid without any fee 


or deduction whatſoever. 


February 6, 1781. 

Reſolved, That, towards raifing 
the ſupply granted to his Majeſty, 
there be iſſued and applied the ſum 
of two hundred and eighty-eight 
thovſand three hundred and forty- 
fix pounds, nincteen ſhillings, and 
eight pence, remaining in the re- 
ceipt of the exchequer on the fitth 
day of January, one thouſand ſeven 
hundred and eighty-one, for the 
diſpoſition of parliament, of the 
monies which had then ariſen of 
the ſurpluſſes, exceſſes, overplus 
monies, and other revenues, com- 
poſing the fund, commonly called 

The Sinking Fund. 


February 8, 1781. 
Reſolved, That a ſum, not ex- 
eeeding ſerenty-uine thouſand and 
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fifty · nine pounds, be granted to h 


10 
Majeſty upon account of the u -4 24 
duced officers of his Majeſty's land 24th « 
forces and marines, for the year Rel 
1781, eeedir 

Reſolved, 'That a ſum, not ex« ered | 
ceeding five hundred ninety jeity 
pounds, four ſhillings, and tut the cl 
2 be granted to his Majeſty ment 
or defraying the charge of alloy Weſt 
ances to the ſeveral officers and pri exper 
vate gentlemen of the two troops of the 2 
horſe guards reduced, and to 1h the. 
ſuperannuated gentlemen of thi Re 
four troops of horſe guards, for th ceed1; 
year 1781, and f 

Reſolved, That a ſum, not ex Maje 

* ceeding ninety = one thouſand fi the 0 
hundred and four pounds, ſeven ment 
ſhillings, and one penny, be granted John 
to his Majeſty upon account, to dew 
wards defraying the charge of the from 
out-penſioners of Chelſea hoſpita to th 
for the year 1981. | Ke 

Reſolved, That a ſum, not er ceedi 
ceeding five thouſand and ninety poun 
nine pounds, ten ſhillings, and fire upon 
pence,” be granted to his Majel penc 
upon account, for maintaining and bis! 
ſupporting the civil eſtabliſhment of Ame 
his Majeſty's colony of Nor: Ri 
Scotia, for the year 1781. ceed 

Reſolved, That a ſum, not ex gran 
ceeding two thouſand nine hundred ranc 
and eighty-fix . pounds, be grante pany 
to his Majeſty upon account, io trad! 
defraying the charges of the cw appl 
eſtabliſhment of his Majeſty's colon) m C; 

of Georgia, and other 1ncidenta 
expences attending the ſame, fro 
the 24th day of June, 1780, 1 R 
the 24th day of June, 1781. ved 

Reſolved, That a ſum, nol ex rec 
ceeding three thouſand nine hunde (hill 
and fifty pounds, be granted to ht to | 
Majeſty upon account, for defray muſl 
ing the charges of the civil el att, 
bliſhment of his Majeſty's colony d lan 
- Eaſt Florida, and other incidents cert 


: expene 6 


rte 


expences attending the ſame, from 
the ꝛ 4th day of June, 1780, to the 
2th Cay of June, 1781. | 
Reſolved, That a ſum, not ex- 
ecding three thouſand nine hun- 
fred pounds, be granted to his Ma- 
ty upon account, for defraying 
the charges of the civil eſtabliſh- 
ment ot his Majeſty's colony of 
Weſt Florida, and other incidental 
expences attending the ſame, from 


the th day of June, 1781. 
Reſolved, That a ſum, not ex- 
ceeding three thouſand one hundred 
and fifty pounds, be granted to his 
Majeſty on account, for defraying 
the charges of the civil eſtabliſli- 
ment of his Majeſty's iſland of St. 
john in America, and other inci- 
dwal expences attending the ſame, 
from the 1{t day of January, 1781, 
to the iſt day of January, 1782. 
, Reſolved, That a ſum, not ex- 
ceeding two hundred and ſeven 
pounds, be granted to his Majeſty 
upon account, for defraying the ex- 
pences attending general ſurveys of 
bis Majeſty's dominions in North 
America, tor the year 1781. 
Reſolved, That a ſum, not ex- 
cceding eight thouſand pounds, be 
granted to his Majeſty, to be ad- 
ranced to the governor and com- 
pany of the merchants of England 
trading into the Levant ſeas, to be 
applied in aſſiſting the ſaid company 
u carrying on their trade, 


February 19, 1781. 

Reſolved, R 2 not ex- 
ceecing twenty thouſand fix hun- 
dred and ſeventy- one pounds, twelve 
ſlings, and fix pence, be granted 
to his Majeſty, to enable the com- 
miſloners appointed by virtue of an 
att, made in the laſt ſeſſion of par- 
lament, intituled, „An act to veſt 
certain meſſuages, lands, tenements, 


— 


the 24th day of June, 1780, to 


(203) 
and hereditaments, in truſtees, for 
better ſecuring his Majeſty's docks, 
ſhips, and ſtores, at Chatham,” to 
make compenſation to the proprie- 
tors of ſuch lands and hereditaments, 
at and near Chatham, as have been 
purchaſed for the purpoſes men- 
tioned in the ſaid act. . 
Reſolved, That a ſum, not ex- 
ceeding thirteen thouſand four hun- 
dred and fifry-two pounds and ſeven- 
teen ſhillings, be granted to his Ma- 
jeſty, to enable the commiſſioners 
appointed by virtue of an act, made 
in the laſt ſeſſion of parliament, in- 
tituled, * an act to veſt certain meſ- 
ſuages, lands, tenements, and he- 
.reditaments, in truſtees, for the bet- 
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ter ſecuring his Majeſty's docks, ' 


ſhips, and itores, at Plymouth and 
Sheerneſs, and for better defending 
the paſſage of the river Thames at 
Graveſend and "Tilbury Fort,” to 


make compenſation to- the — "ng 


tors of ſuch lands and heredita- 
ments, at and near Sheerneſs and 
Graveſend, as have been purchaſed 


for the purpoſes mentioned in the 
ſaid act. | 


Reſolved, That a ſum, not ex · 


ceeding one hundred and forty- 


eight pounds and eighteen ſhillings, 


be granted to his Majeſty, to enable 
the commiſſioners appointed by vir- 
tue of an act, made in the laſt ſeſ- 
ſion of parliament, intituled, an 
act to veſt certain mefluages, lands, 
tenements, and hereditaments, in 


truſtees, for the better. ſecuring his * 


Majeſty's docks, ſhips, and ſtores, 
at Plymouth and Sheerneſs, and for 
better defending the 2 of the 


river Thames at Graveſend and 


Tilbury Fort,“ to make _— 
ſation to the proprietors of ſuch 


lands and hereditaments, at and 


near Tilbury Fort, as have been 
purchaſed for the purpoſes men- 
tioned in the faid act, and for 

damage 
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damage done to the lands ad- 
jacent. 
February 20, 1781. 

Reſolved, That a ſum, not ex- 
ceeding fifteen thouſand four hun- 
dred and eighty- ſeven pounds, and 
ſeventeen ſhillings; be 
his Majeſty, to replace the like ſum 
which has been ilued, by his Ma- 
jeſty's orders, to Mr. Duncan Camp- 
bell, for the expence of confining 
maintaining, and employing, con- 
victs on the river Thames. | 

Reſolved, That a ſum, not ex- 
ceeding twenty-two thouſand two 
hundred and twenty-two pounds, 
be granted to his Majeſty, to make 
good to his Majeſty the like ſum 
which has been iſſued, by his Ma- 
4 orders, in purſuance of the 
addreſſes of this houſe. 

Reſolved, That a ſum, not ex- 
ceeding fifty-ſeven thouſand nine 
Hundred and ten pounds, and twelve 
ſhillings, be granted to his Ma- 
zeſty, to make good the like ſum 
which has been iſſued, by his Ma- 
jeſty's orders, to be applied for the 
relief and benefit of ſundry Ame- 
rican civil officers, and others, who 
have ſuffered on account of their 
attachment to his Majeſty's govern- 
ment. | 

Reſolved, That a ſum, not ex- 
ceeding thirty thouſand nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine pounds, eleven 
ſhillings, and two pence, be granted 
to his Majeſty, to replace to the 
finking fund the like ſum paid out 
of the ſame, to make good the de- 
ficiency on the th day A 0 
1780, of the fund eſtabliſh oe 
paying annuities granted by an act, 
made in the thirty-firſt year of the 
reign of his late Majeſty, towards 
the ſupply granted for the ſervice of 
the year 1758. 

Reſolved, That a ſum, not ex- 
ceeding one hundred ninety-one 
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ranted to 


ceeding one hundred ninety-threg 
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thouſand fix hundred fixty-fouy 
pounds, ſeven ſhillings, and tw 
pence, be granted to his Majeſty 
to replace to the finking fund the 
like ſum paid out of the ſame, u 
make good the deficiency on thy 
5th day of July, 1780, of the fund 
eſtabliſhed for paying annuitie 
granted by an act, made in the 
eighteenth year of the reign of b 
preſent Majeſty, towards the ſupply 
granted fort 
1778. 
eſolved, That a ſum, not ex 


the ſervice of the y 


thouſand fix hundred fixty-thred 
pounds, and one penny three far 
things, be granted to his Majeſty 
to replace to the finking fund thy 
like ſum paid out of the ſame, tc 
make g the deficiency on c 
th day of July, 1780, of thi 
Rnd eſtabliſhed for paying annuiic 
granted by an act made in the nine 
teenth year of the reign of his pr. 
ſent Majeſty, towards the ſupp| 


*. pot 
entit! 
2 hun 
ter the 
eatum 


granted for the ſervice of the yea. ſur 
1779. * es, 
Refolved, That a ſum, not ex nds | 
ceeding two hundred twenty- ue ber | 
thouſand ſeven hundred and fo nds | 
five pounds, four ſhillings, and — 
pence, be granted to his Majeſty = 
to replace to the finking fund tha de 
like — paid out of the ſame, td x on 
make good the deficiency on tht — 0 
roth day of October, 1780, of the h l 
fund eſtabliſhed for paying annuiie K 4 e 
granted by an act, made in the ot 


twentieth year of the. reign of l 
preſent Majeſty, towards the ſupp!y 
granted for the ſervice of the yei 
1780. — 
Reſolved, - That proviſion be 
made for the pay and cloathing 0 
the militia, and for their ſubfiſtenct 
during che time they ſhall be abſent 
from home, on account of the an 
nual exerciſe for the year 178 1 


art 


duitiet 
dunds | 
Me of t. 
\ and | 


„ EE 


March t-x581. 


ſolved, That the charge of 
* pay and cloathing of the militia 
hat part of Great Britain called 
land, for one year, beginning 
| 25th day of March, one thou- 
4 ſeven hundred and eighty-one, 
vefrayed out of the monies arifing 
the land-tax, granted for the 
mice of. the year one thouſand 
n hundred and eighty-one. 
March 8, 1781. 
tefolved, That, towards raiſing 
E ſupply granted to his Majeſty, 
E um of twelve millions be raiſed 
1nnvities, and the further ſum of 
1 hundred and eighty thouſand 
ads by a lottery, in manner fol- 
wing ; that is to ſay, 
That every contributor to the ſaid 
ehre millions ſhall, for one hun- 
pounds contributed and paid, 
titled to the principal ſum of 
: bundred pounds in annuities, 
tr the rate of three pounds per 
mum; and to an additional prin- 
mal ſum of fifty pounds in like an- 
mes, after the rate of three 
wnds per Centum, and alſo to a 
der priacipal ſum of twenty-five 
unds in annuities, after the rate 
tour pounds per Centum; the 
d ſeveral annuities, after the rate 
three pounds per Centum, and 
ur pounds per Centum, reſpec- 
tly, to commence from the fifth 
Jof January one thouſand ſeven 
udred and eighty- one. | 
That the ſum of twelve millions, 
be contributed as aforeſaid, to- 
er with the additional capital of 
7 pounds to every one hundred 
nds advanced and paid, amount- 
$10 fix millions, making together 
the whole eighteen millions in 
wities after the rate of three 
nds per centum, be, from the 
Kot their commencement, added 
\ and made one joint ſtock with, 


the three pounds per cent. annuities 
conſolidated by the acts of the 
twenty-fifth, twenty- eighth, twenty- 
ninth, thirty-ſecond, and thirty - 
third of George the Second, and by 
ſeveral ſubſequent acts, and charged 
upon the finking fund, and ſhall be 


(20 


* and transferrable at the 


ank of England at the ſame time, 
and in the ſame manner, and ſub- 
ject to the like redemption by par- 
liament, as the ſaid three pounds 
per cent. conſolidated annuities are 
pays and transferrable there, and 
redeemable by parliament : . 
That the annuity, in reſpect of 
the ſaid additional ſum or capital of 
twenty-five pounds, to which ever 
contributor. of one hundred pounds 
contributed as aforeſaid ſhall be en- 
titled, making together in the whole 
three millions, to carry an intereſt 
and annuity, after the rate of four 
per cent. ſhall be paid at the bank of 
ngland for one quarter of a year, 
from the 5th day of January one 
thouſand ſeven hundred and eighty- 
one, to the fifth day of April follow- 
ing, and from that time ſhall be 
added and made one joint ſtock with 
certain annuities, after the rate of 
four pounds per cent. which were 


conſolidated by an act of the laſt _ 


ſeſſion of parliament, and ſhall alſo 
be A upon the ſinking fund, 
and ſhall be payable and transfer- 
rable at the bank of England at the 
ſame time, and in the ſame manner, 
and ſubject to the like redemption by 
parliament, as the ſaid conſolidated 
four pounds per cent. ahnuities are 
payable and transferrable there, and 
redeemable by parliament. 
That every contributor towards 
raiſing the ſaid ſum of twelve mil- 
lions ſhall, for every one thouſand 


pounds contributed, be entitled to 


four tickets in a lottery to eonſiſt of 
forty-eight thouſand tickets, amount- 
ing 
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ing to four hundred and eighty 
thouſand pounds, upon payment of 
the further ſum of ten pounds for 
each ticket, the ſaid four hundred 
and eighty thouſand pounds to be 
diſtributed into prizes tor the benefit 
of the proprietors of the fortunate 
tickets in the ſaid lottery, which 
ſhall be paid in money, at the bank 
of England, to ſuch proprietors 
upon demand, as ſoon after the firſt 
day of March one thouſand ſeven 
hundred and eighty two as certi- 
ficates can be prepared, without any 
deduction whatſoever. | 
That every contributor ſhall, on 
or before the fifteenth day of this 
inſtant March, make a depoſit of 
fifteen pounds per cent. on ſuch ſum 
as he or ſhe ſhall chuſe to ſubſcribe, 
towards raifing the ſaid ſum of 
twelve millions, with the chiet ca- 
ſhier or caſhiers of the gavernor and 
company of the bank of England, 
and alſo a depoſit of fifteen pounds 
per cent. with the ſaid caſhier or 
caſhiers, in part of the monies to be 
contributed towards raiſing the ſaid 
ſum of four hundred and eighty 
thouſand pounds by lottery, as a ſe- 
curity for making the future pay- 
ments reſpectively, on or before the 
days or times hereinafter limited; 
that 1s to ſay, 
On C. 12, ooo, ooo to be raiſed by 
annuities. | 
L. 10 per cent. on or before the 
27th day of April next. | 
L. io per cent. on or before the 
18th day of May next, 
L. 10 per cent. on or before the 
x,th day of June next. 
L. 10 per cent. on or before the 
24th day of July next, 
. 15 per cent. on or before the 
21ſt day of Auguſt next. 
{+ 10 per cent. on or before the 
x8th day of September next. 
J. 10 per cent. on or before the 
23d day of October next. 


Who ſhall keep any office or pls 


L. io per cent. on or befor 
23d day of November next. hs 
On the lottery for £.480,000 

L. 20 per cent. on or before the 
11th day of May next, 

L. 25 per cent. on or before the 
roth day of July next. 

L. 20 per cent. on or before the 
11th day of September next, 

. 20 per cent. on or before the 
gth day of October next. 

That all the monies, fo to be re- 
ceived by the ſaid chief caſhier or 
caſhiers of the governor and com. 
N of the bank of England, ſhall 

e paid into the receipt of the er- 
chequer, to be applied from time to 
time to ſuch ſervices as ſhall then 
have been vored by this houſe in 
this ſeſſion of parliament, 

hat every contributor, who ſhall 
pay in the whole of his or her con- 
tribution money towards the ſum of 
twelve millions to be contributed a 
aforeſaid at any time before the 
twenty-ſecond day of October next, 
or on account of his or her ſhare in 
the ſaid lottery on or before the 
tenth day of September next, ſhall 
be allowed an intereſt, by way al 
diſcount, after the rate of three 
pounds per cent, per annum, om the 
ſum to compleating His or her cot- 
tribution reſpectively, to be con- 
puted from the day of compleating 
the ſame, to the twenty-third day d 
November next, in regard to tit 
ſum to be. paid for the ſaid anni 
ities, and to the eighth day of Oc- 
tober next in reſpect of the ſum to 
be paid on account of the faid lo- 
tery ; and that all ſuch perſons # 
ſhall make their full payments 0 
the ſaid lottery ſhall have thal 
tickets delivered to them as ſoon 
they can conveniently be made out 

"Reſolved, That every period 


for buying, ſelling, inſuring, "7 
ſterinþ 


contir 
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ung, diſpoſing, or otherwiſe deal- 
ing in, any tickets or chances, or 
parts thereof, or on the numbers of 
my tickets in any lottery whatſo- 
er, or ſhall by writing or printing 
publiſh the ſetting· up or uſing ſuch 
fice or place, ſhall firſt take out a 
bernce for that purpoſe. 

Reſolved, That there ſhall be 
riſed, levied, and paid, unto his 
Majelty, his heirs and ſucceſſors, 
the ſum of fifty pounds, for every 
ſuch licence, | 

Reſolved, That the monies, to 
viſe by the ſaid duties, ſhall be ap- 
pled towards defraying the expences 
mending the commithon to be made 
forth, tor managing, directing, and 
(rawing, ſuch lottery. ' | 

Reſolved, That the ſum of 
eghteen millions nine hundred 
eyhty-fix thouſand and three hun- 
ted pounds, remaining unſubſcribed 
of the ſum of twenty millions two 
hundred and forty thouſand pounds, 
n four pounds per cent. annuities, 
made one joint ſtock by an act of the 
kcond year of his preſent Majeſty's 
reign, which ſtood reduced to three 
pounds per cent, per annum, from 
the fifth day of January, one thou- 
land ſeven hundred and eighty-one, 
be, with the conſent of the ſeveral 
proprietors, from the fifth day of 
april, one thouſand ſeven hundred 


all 
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a and eiphty-one, added to, and made 
te Joint ſtock with, certain three 
m- bounds per cent. annuities conſoli- 
£ Oe laied by the acts of the twenty fifch 
* and twenty-ſixth years of his late 
d lo- Mueſty, and an act of the fifth year 
_ 2 the reign of his preſent Majeſty ; 
oy” and that the charges and expences, 

enable in reſpect of the ſame, ſhall 
don of ue to be paid and payable out 
Je out of the linking fund, until redemp- 
perſan don by parliament, in the ſame 
pb manner, and at the ſame time, as 
_ Us laſt-mentioned annuities are paid 
delia 
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and payable ; and that ſuch perſons, 
who ſhall not, on or betore the 
twentieth day of March, one thou- 
fand ſeven hundred and eighty-one, 
ſignify their diſſent in books to be 
opened at the bank for that purpoſe, 
ſhall be deemed and taken to afſent 
thereto, Fo: 
March 15, 1781. | 
Reſolved, That, towards raifing 
the ſupply granted to his Majeſty, 
an additional duty or charge of five 
pounds per cent. be laid upon the 


produce and amount of the ſeveral 


duties and revenuez under the ma- 
nagement of the reſpective commiſ- 
ſioners of exciſe in Great Britain 
(except on the produce of the duties 
on malt, beer, ſoap, candles, and 
leather) the ſaid additional duty of 
five pounds per cent. to be charged, 
collected, paid, and drawa back, 
under the ſame rules and regulations, 
and in the fame manner and form, 
as. the preſent duties of exciſe are 
now charged, collected, paid, and 

drawn back, | 
Reſolved, That all diſcounts or 
abatements (which, by virtue of the 
ſeventeenth! rule annexed to the 
book of rates, made in the twelfth 
year of the reign of king Charles 
the Second, or of any other aQ.of 
parliament, are made in the compu- 
tation of the ſubſidies, impoſts, and 
other duties of cuſtoms in Great 
Britain, or for prompt payment) 
ſhall ceaſe, determine, and be no 
longer made or allowed out of the 
ſaid dunes on entries, except the al- 
lowances to the Eaſt India com- 
pany, for charges of ſale and prompt 
payment, provided that the duties 
on unrated Eaſt India goods, fold 
at their ſales, be paid within three 
months from the termination of each 
ſale reſpectively; that is to ſay, that 
the duties, on the March fale ſhall 
be paid on or before the firſt day of 
| December 
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December following, and the duties 


on the September ſale on or before 


the firſt day of June following, ſuch 
ſales ; and except the uſual diſcount 
on bonds for tobacco warehouſed, 
for the time they have to run when 
they are paid off before they are 
due, and except the uſual allow- 
ances for leakage on wine. | 
Reſolved, . That the five pounds 
per cent. additional duty, or im- 
poſt, granted by an act of the nine- 
teenth of his preſent Majeſty, or 
by any ſubſequent act, ſhall be laid, 
computed, and received, upon the 
2 duties which ſhall accrue, and 
come due and payable, when ſuch 
diſcounts or abatements ſhall ceaſe, 
determine, and be no longer al- 
lowed or made, | 
Reſolved, That ſo much of the 
ſeveral acts of parliament as relate 
to the importer giving bond, with 
one or more ſecurities, for the du- 
ties on tobacco, be repealed ; and 
that, when the duties on tobacco 
are paid down at the time of entry, 
the impoſt of five pounds per cent, 
granted by an act of the nineteenth 
of his preſent Majeſty, ſhall not be 
collected on ſuch duties ſo paid 
down ; but if the tobacco ſhall be 
warehouſed, and bond given for the 
duties, purſuant to an act of the 
twelfth of queen Anne, or any 
other act of parliament, then there 
ſhall be taken ten pounds per cent. 
inſtead of five pounds per cent. for 
the impoſt, granted by the ſaid act 
of the nineteenth of his preſent Ma- 
| jeſty, on the groſs duties. 
Reſolved, That, towards raiſing 
the ſupply granted to his Majeſty, 
an additional duty of one penny 
and three farthings per pound 
weight be laid upon all tobacco im- 
rted into Great Britain. 
Reſolved, That, towards railing 
the ſupply granted to his Majeſty, 
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an additional duty of four ſlullin 
and eight pence per hundred weigh 
containing one hundred and tuch 
pounds, be laid upon all ſugars in 
rted into Great Britain, and f 
in proportion for any greater or le 
quantity. | 
Reſolved, That, towards raifin 
the ſupply granted to his Majei 
the fad Mol duties ſhall 
ſubject and liable to the payment 
the duty or charge of five pound 
per cent. laid upon the produce a 
amount of the ſeveral duties unde 
the management of the reſpedir 
commiſſioners of the cuſtoms 20 
exciſe, by an act made in the nin 
teenth year of the reign of his pre 
ſent Majeſty, 


March 20, 1781. 
Reſolved, That the ſeveral rat 
and duties upon paper, millboard; 
paſteboards, and ſcaleboards, mad 
in Great aw (except ſo mucl 
as are impoſed upon paper to 
printed, 1 or ſtained, 
Great Britain, to ſerve for hanging 
and other uſes) do ceaſe, determit 
and be no longer paid. 
Reſolved, That a duty of ni 
ſhillings per ream be laid upon 
paper made in Great Britain fo 
writing, called Imperial, of the v 
lue of two pounds eleven fhilluy 
per ream and upwards, and not er 
ceeding the dimenſions of twenty 
two inches by thirty inches aud 


quarter, 


Reſolved, That a duty of i 
ſhillings and nine pence. per team be 
laid upon all paper made in Gre 
Britain for writing, called ſupety 


royal, of the value of one . 
eighteen ſhillings per ream and 
wards, and not exceeding the ( 
menſions of nineteen inches 


quarter by twenty-ſeven ipches a8 


a half, 


Reſolrec 
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geſolred, That a duty of five 
lings per ream be laid upon all 
Tal made in Great Britain for 
kung, called Royal, of the value 
ene pound nine ſhillings per ream 
| upwards, and not exceeding 
+ dimenſions of nineteen inches 
| 2 quarter by twenty-four 
bes. ; 

That a duty of four ſhillings per 
un be laid upon all paper made in 
at Britain for writing, called 
dium, of — value of one pound 
o ſhillings and fix e per ream 
0 — Fa and — — 
dmenſions of ſeventeen inches 
(a halt by twenty-two inches and 
half, | © bs 

That a duty of two ſhillings and 
ſe pence per ream be laid upon 
paper made in Great Britain for 
mf, called Demy, of the value 
inen ſhillings per ream and up- 
de, and not exceeding the di- 
Mons of fifteen inches and a half 
[weny inches. 

That a duty of two ſhillings and 
e pence per ream be laid upon 
paper made in Great Britain for 
ing, called Thick Poſt, of the 
ve of thirteen ſhillings per ream 
L upwards, and not exceeding the 


ner by nineteen inches and a 


That a duty of one ſhilling and 
de pence per ream be laid upon 


ung, called Thin Poſt, of the 
ie of ten ſhillings per ream and 
ads, and not exceeding the di- 
ions of fifteen inches and a 


That a duty of one ſhilling and 
pence per ream be laid upon 
Paper made in Great Britain for 
"ng, called Small Poſt, of the 


17 . 


nenſions of fifteen inches and a 
paper made in Great Britain or 


mer by nineteen inches and a | 
| ſtard, of the value of ſeven ſhillings 


= leven ſhillings and fx 
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ce per ream and up , and 
— nib the dimenſions of 
thirteen inches and a half by ſixteen 
inches and a half. a 
That a duty of one ſhilling a 
fix pence per ream be laid upon all 
ä made in Great Britain for 
writing, called Fools Cap, of the 


value of nine/ſhillings per ream and 


upwards, and not exceeding the di- 
menfions of thirteen inches and a 
half by ſixteen inches and three 
quarters. * RS 
That a duty of one ſhilling per 
ream be laid upon all paper made in 
Great Britain for writing, called 
Pott, of the value of fix ſhillings 
per ream and upwards, and not ex- 
ceeding the dimenſions of twelve 
inches and a half by fiſteen inches 
and a half. — 5 
That a duty of one pound ten 
ſhillings per ream be laid upon all 
paper made in — * Britain for 
writing or r-plate printin 
_ Double Atlas of the value of 
tteen pounds per ream and upwards, 
and 2 the mengen of 


— inches by thirty-one inches 


and a half. 1 — 
That a duty of one ſhilling: and 
nine pence per ream be laid upon all 
paper made in Great Britain for 
writing or copper-plate . printing, 
called Demy, of the value of twelve 
ſhillings per ream and upwards, and 
not exceeding the dimenfions of 
fifteen inches and a half by twenty 
That a duty of one ſhilling per 
ream be laid upon all paper made in 
Great Britain for writing or copper- 
plate printing, called Copy or Ba- 


and ſix pence. per ream and up- 


wards, and not exceeding the di- 


menſions of fixteen inches by twenty 
inches and a quarter. 
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That à duty of ten pence per 
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ream be laid-upon all paper made in 
Great Britain for writing or copper- 
plate printing, called Fools Cap, of 
the value of fix ſtällings per ream 
and upwards, and not exceeding 
the dimenſions of thirteen inches 
and a halt by fixteen inches and 
three quarters. | 
That a duty of ten pence per 
feam be laid upon all paper made 
An Great Britain for writing or 
copper-plate printing, called Littris 
Fools en of the value of fix 
- ſhillings per ream and upwards, 
and not exceeding the dimentions of 
thirteen inches and a half by ſeven- 
teen inches and a half. 
That a duty of eight pence per 
ream be laid upon all paper made in 


Great Britain for writing or copper- 


plate printing, called Pott, of the 
value of four ſhillings per ream and 
apwards, and not exceeding the di- 
menſions of twelve inches and a half 
by fifteen inches and a half. 
That a duty of eleven —_—_ 
r ream be laid upon all paper made 
in Great Bri:ain for writing or cop- 
＋ printing, called Grand 
agle or Double Elephant, of the 
value of four pounds per ream and 
upwards, and not exceeding the di- 
menſions of twenty ſix inches and 
three quarters by forty inches. 
That a duty of ſeven fſlullings 
per ream be laid upon all paper 
made in Great Britain for writing or 
copper-plate printing, called Co- 
lombier, of the value of two pounds 
and ten ſhillings per ream and up- 
wards, and not exceeding the di- 
menſions of twenty-three inches 
and a half by thirty-four 1nches 
and a half, 
That a duty of ten ſhillings per 
ream be laid upon all paper made 
in Great Britain for writing or 
copper-plate printing, called Atlas, 
of the value of three pounds per 


3 


called Imperial, of the value ol 


1 


ream and upwards, and not 


ceeding the dimenſions of tuen 7 
ſix inches and a quarter by thin A 
four inches. 55 

That a duty of fix fuillings; 1% 
fix pence per ream be laid upon 1 
paper made in Great Britain | . 
writing or copper - plate printin 1 
called Atlas, of the value of oi... 
pounds per ream. and upwards, at Tha 


not exceeding the dimenſions 
twenty-fix inches and a quarter} 
thirty-four inches, 

That a duty of five ſhilling p 
ream be laid upon all paper made 
Great Britain for writing or cope 
plate printing, called Small Atl 
of the value of one pound and if 
ſnillings per ream and upwards, a 
not exceeding the dunenhons 
twenty-five inches by thiny-c 
inches. 

That a duty of four ſhillings 
nine pence per ream be laid up 
all paper made in Great Britain 
writing or + copper-plate , printi 
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pound and ten ſhillings per re 
and upwards, and not exceeding t 
dimenſions of twenty-two.inche 
thirty 1aches and a quarter. 
That a duty of three ſhilling 
ſix pence per ream be laid upon 4 
paper made in. Great Britain 
writing or copper - plate prinuil 
called Super Royal, of the value 


one pound and five ſhillings That 
ream and upwards, and not It pen 
ceeding the dimenſions of uintfgper 


inches and a quarter by tuen ning 


ſeven inches and a half. alled « 
That a duty of three ſbilſing eren 
ream be laid upon all paper mad ards, 
Great Britain for writing ot c adon 
plate printing, called Long R dune 
of the value of one pound per M lurter. 
and upwards, and not exceeding e That 
dimenſions of twenty ſeven ware p. 
and a half by eighteen inches | ag 


U 


That a duty of two ſhillings 
ad fix pence per ream be laid 
on all paper made in Great 
Nan for writing or copper-plate 
printing, called Royal, ot the va- 
Ie of eighteen flüllings per ream 
xl upwards, and not exceeding the 
nenfions of nineteen inches and a 
qurter by twenty-four inches, 
That a duty of one ſhilling and 
ine pence per ream be laid upon all 
wer made in Great Britain for 
priting or copper - plate printing, 
led Demy, of the value of thirteen 
illings per ream and upwards, and 
it exceeding the dimenſions of ſe- 
atecn inches by twenty-twoinches, 
That a duty of one ſhilling and 
ter pence per ream be laid upon 
| paper made in Great Britain for 
nting or copper-plate printing, 
led Short Demy, or Crowns, of 
ie value of nine ſhillings per ream 
nd upwards, and not exceeding the 
menſions of fourteen inches by 
wenty inches and a quarter, or of 
Itcen inches by twenty inches. 
That a duty of two ſhillings per 
am be laid upon all paper made in 
reat Britain for writing or copper- 
are printing, called Large Fan, of 
de value of fourteen ſhillings. per 
an and upwards, and not exceed- 
s the dimenſions of twenty-three 
ches and a half by twenty inches 
dd a half. | 
That a duty of one ſhilling and 
x pence per ream be laid upon all 
n made in Great Britain. for 
ung or copper - plate printing, 
led Small ay of the — o* 
eren ſhillings. per ream and u 
arcs, and not exeeeding the G. 
denüons of twenty-two inches and 
quarter by thirteen inches and a 
juarter, 
That a duty of two ſhillings and 
\ © Pence per ream be laid upon 
paper made in Great Britain for 


(211) 


writing or copper - pow printing, 
called Elephant, of the value of 
fifteen ſhillings per ream and up- 
wards, and not exceeding the di- 
mentions of twenty-three inches by 
twenty-eight inches. 

That a duty of two ſhillings per 
ream be laid upon all paper made in 
Great Britain for bank or bankers 
bills, or notes, allowing two bills, 
or notes, in each ſheet, and ſo in 
proportion for a greater or leſs num- 


A.» 4 


ber of bills, or notes, in each ſheet. 


That a duty of five ſhillings and 
fix pence per bundle be laid upon all 
paper made in Great Britain for 
printing, called Double Demy, of 
the value of one pound and eighteen 
ſhillings per bundle and upwards, 
and not exceeding the dimenſions of 
twenty-fix inches by thirty- eight 
inches and a half. 

| That a duty of three ſhillings and 
ſix pence per bundle be laid upon 
all paper made in Great Britain for 
printing, called Royal, of the value 
of one pound and four ſhillings per 
bundle and upwards, and not ex- 
ceeding the dimenſions of nineteen 
inches and a, half by twenty-four 


inches and a quarter, or of twenty 


inches by twenty-ſix inches. 

That a duty of two ſhillings per 
bundle be laid upon all paper made 
in Great Britain for printing, called 
Royal Inferior, of the value of 
fourteen ſhillings per bundle and 
upwards, and not exceeding the di- 
menſions of nineteen inches and a 
half by twenty-four inches and a 
quarter. ö 121 

That a duty of two ſhillings and 
nine pence per bundle be laid upon 
all paper made in Great Britain for 
printing, called Medium, of the 


value of one pound per bundle and 


upwards, and not exceeding the di- 
menſions of eighteen inches by 
twenty- three inches. 

(O2) That 
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That a duty of two ſhillings and 
fix pence per bundle te laid upon 
all paper made in Great Britain for 
printing, called Demy Single, of 
the value of ſeventeen ſhillings per 
bundle and upwards, and not ex- 
ceeding the dimenſions of ſeventeen 
inches and a half by twenty-two 
inches, or cf nineteen inches by 
twenty inches and a half, 

That a duty of one ſhilling and 
fix pence per bundle be laid upon 
all paper made in Great Britain for 
printing, called Demy Inferior, of 
the value of ten ſhillings per bundle 
and upwards, and not exceeding 
the dimenſions of ſeventeen inches 
and a half by twenty-two inches. 

That a duty of two ſhillings and 
four pence per bundle be laid vpon 
all paper made in Great Britain for 
printing, called Double Crown, of 
the valuc of ſeventeen ſhillings per 
bundle and upwards, and not ex- 
cceding the Aae of twenty- 
inches by thirty inches. : 

That a duty of one ſhilling and 
nine pence per bundle be laid upon 
all paper made in Great Britain for 

rinting, galled Double Crown In- 
erior, of the value of twelve ſhil- 
lings per bundle and upwards, and 
not exceeding the dimenſions of 
twenty-inches by thirty inches. 

That a duty of two ſhillings per 
bundle be laid upon all paper made 
in Great Britain for printing, called 
Single Crown, of the value of thir- 
teen ſhillings per bundle and up- 
wards, and not exceeding the G. 
menſions of fifteen inches by twenty 
inches. | 

That a duty of one ſhilling and 
three pence per bundle be laid upon 
all paper made in Great Britain for 
N called Single Crown In- 
erior, of the value of eight ſhil- 
_ lings per bundle and upwards, and 
not exceeding the dimenſions of 

en inches by twenty inches. 


— 


half by twenty-five inches and 


PAFEWE 
That a duty of one ſhilling in 


three pence per bundle be laid upon 1 
all paper made in Great Britain fv per 
printing, called Demy Tiflue, mad 
the value of eight ſhillings per rar 
bundle and upwards, and not er ner 
ceeding the dimenſions of ſeventeet 4 hi: 
inches and a half by twenty-two 1 
inches, ix | 

That a duty of ten f pape 
buadle be Fry ef all rel dug 
in Great Britain for printing, called ceed 
Crown Tiſſue, of the value of f uch 
ſhillings per bundle and upward, lere 
and net exceeding the dimenfions 0 T 
fifteen inches by twenty inches, thre 

That a duty of one ſhilling and al | 
fix pence per bundle be laid upor Calle 
all paper made in Great Britain fo tic 
printing, called Double Pott, of the teen 
value of vine ſhillings per bundle wo 
and upwards, and not exceeding the T 
dimenſions of ſeventeen inches b rec 
twenty-five inches and a half, ul | 

That a duty of one ſhilling n ©* 
nine pence per ream be laid upon all ercer 
paper made in Great Britain, calle uche 
Cartridge, not exceeding the d 1. 
menſions of twenty-one inches by Team 
twenty-ſix inches. | brea 

That a duty of two ſhillings p Wt. « 
ream be laid upon all paper made i net 
Great Britain, ealſed Square Car wen! 
tridge, not exceeding the dimen Ih 
ſions of twenty-four inches and * pe 


half. ; 
That a duty of one ſhilling an 


ſix pence per ream be laid upon i : 
paper made in Great Britain, calkt : þ 
Cartridge, not exceeding the © _ 
menſions of nineteen inches and u Gr 
quarter by twenty-four inches. wy c 
That a duty of one ſtilling 1. * 
three pence per ream be laid up _ 
all paper made in Great Britain * 
called Elephant Common, not el 4 a 
ceeding the dimenſions of tuen au 
three inches by twenty-eight = _— 


Jie 


That a duty Fig two. 1 
rcam be laid upon all paper 
1 in Great Britain, called 1 
at Blue, not exceeding the di- 
nenſions of twenty-one inches and 
4 half by thirty-three inches, 

That a duty of one ſhilling and 
fx pence per ream be laid upon all 
paper made in Great Britain, called 
Sugar Blue Smaller dize, not ex- 
ceding the dimenſions of eighteen 
wehes and three quarters by twenty- 
leren inches. 

That a duty of one ſhilling and 
three pence per ream be laid upon 
il paper made in Great Britain, 
called Sugar Blue Demy Size, not 
exceeding the dimenſions of ſeven- 
den inches and a half by twenty- 
wo inches. | 

That a duty of one ſlülling and 
three pence per ream be laid upon 
all paper made in Great Britain, 
called Sugar Blue Crown Size, not 
exceeding the dimenſions of fifceen 
inches by twenty inches. 

That a duty of one ſhilling per 
rem be laid upon all paper made in 
breat Britain, called Purple Royal, 
not exceeding the dimenſions of 
uneteen inches and a half by 
twenty-four inches and a quarter. 

That a duty of one ſhilling and 
ix pence per ream be laid upon all 
ay made in Great Britain, called 
due Elephant, not exceeding the 
amenſions of twenty-three inches 
y twenty-eight inches. 

That a duty of two ſhillings per 
bundle be laid upon all paper made 
in Great Britain, called Blue Royal, 
not exceeding the dimenſions of 
dmeteen inches and a half by 
wenty four inches and a quarter. 
three pence per bundle be laid upon 
al paper made in Great Britain, 
called Blue Demy and Bloſſom, not 
txceeding the dimenſions of fe- 


That a duty of one ſlwulling and 


An 


venteen inches by twenty-t wo in 
ches. | : 
That a duty of nine pence per 
bundle be laid upon all paper made 
in Great Britain, called Blue Crown 
Single, not exceeding the dimen- 
ſions of fifteen inches by twenty 


inches, 


That a duty of ten pence per 
ream be laid upon all whited brown 
paper made in Great Britain, called 
Royal Hand Thick, not exceeding 
the dimenſions of twenty-four in- 
ches by nineteen inches and a quar- 
ter, 

That a duty of one ſhilling per 
bundle be lad upon all whited 


brown paper made in Great Britain, 


called Royal Hand, not exceeding 
the dimenſions of twenty-four in- 
ches by nineteen inches and a 
quarter, 


That a duty of one ſhilling per 


bundle be laid upon all whited 
brown paper made in Great Britain, 
called Lumber Hand, not exceeding 
the dimenſions of twenty-three in- 
ches by eighteen inches, 

That a duty of nine pence per 
bundle be laid upon all whited 
brown paper made in Great Britain, 
called Double Two Pound, not ex- 
ceeding the dimenſions of twenty- 
four inches by ſixteen inches. 

That a duty of tour pence per 
bundle be laid upon all whited 
brown paper made in Great Britain, 
called Single Two Pound, not ex- 
ceeding the dimenſions of ſixteen 
inches by eleven inches. 


That a duty of one ſhilling and 


ſix pence per bundle be laid upon 
all whited brown paper made in 
Great Britain, called Midd'e Hand 
Double, not exceeding the dimen- 
ſions of thirty - three inches by 
twenty-one inches. 

That a duty of nine pence per 
bundle be laid upon all whited 
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paper made in Great Britain, called 


Middle Hand, not exceeding the 
dimenſions of twenty-two inches by 
fixteen inches, 


That a duty of one ſhilling per 
bundle be laid upon all whited brown 
paper made in Great Britain, called 
Small Hand Double, not exceeding 
the dimenſions of thirty-two inches 
by twenty inches, 

That a duty of fix pence per 
bundle be laid upon all whited 
brown paper made in Great Britain, 
called Small Hand, not exceeding 
the dimenſions of nineteen inches 
and three quarters by ſixteen in- 
ches. 

That a duty of four pence per 
bundle be laid upon all whited 
brown paper made in Great Britain, 
called Couples Pound and Half 
Pound, not excceding the dimen- 
ſions of twelve inches by ten in- 
ches, and of nine inches by ſeven 
inches and a half. 

That a duty of one ſhilling per 
ream be laid upon all brown paper 
made 1n Great Britain, called Im- 
perial Cap, not exceeding the di- 
menſions of twenty- nine inches by 
twenty-two inches. 

That a duty of nine pence per 
ream be laid upon all brown paper 
made in Great britain, called Havon 
Cap, not exceeding the dimenſions 
of twenty-four inches by twenty 
inches. | 

That a duty of eight pence per 
ream be laid upon all brown paper 
made in Great Britain, called Bag 
Cap, not exceeding the dimenſions 
of twenty-three inches and a half 
by nineteen inches. 

That a duty of fix pence per 
ream be laid upon all brown paper 
made in Great Britain, called Ken- 
tiſh Cap, not exceeding the dimen- 
ſions of twenty - one inches by 
erphteen inches. | 


» —_ 


S 
4 ert, 

That a duty of fix pence pt ar N 
ream be laid upon all brown pape 
made in Great Britain, called Fon 
Pounds, not exceeding the dimen 
ſions of twenty inches by ſixteei 
inches. 

That a duty of four pence pe 
ream be laid upon all brown 
made in Great Britain, called Small 
Cap, not exceeding the aimentiong 
of twenty-inches by fifteen inches. 

That a duty of one ſhilling pet 
ream be laid upon all brown pape 
made in Great Britain, called Doy 
ble Four Pounds, not exceeding 
the dimenſions of thirty-three in 
ches by twenty inches. 

That a duty of fix pence. pe 
bundle be laid upon, all brown pa 
per made in Great Britain, called 
Single Two Pounds, not exceeding 
the dimenſions of fixteen inches by 
eleven inches. | | 

That a duty of four pence pe 
bundle be laid upon all brown p. 
per made in Great Britain, called 
Couples Pound and Half Pound, 
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not exceeding the dimenſions orf! 
twelve inches by ten inches, and o bs, ane 
nine inches by ſeven inches and fun 


bing 
That, 
nted 


half. 
That a duty of four ſhillings and 
ſix pence per hundred weight be 


laid upon all paſteboard, millboard, d ard 
ſcaleboard, and glazed paper, made e t 
in Great Britain, for clothiers wat po 
hot-preſſers. n pen 

That an additional duty, o rece 
charge, of ten pounds per cent. be day 
laid upon the produce and amount (ey: 
of the ſaid ſeveral duties upon pape WF of | 
millboards, paſteboards, and ſcalWſtti re; 
boards, yelte: 


That the ſaid duties upon paper, 


millboards, paſteboards, and ſcale . ges 
boards, made or imported 110 8p»n to; 
Great Britain, be applied to te That, 
ſame uſes and purpoſes as te ted 


former duties upon paper, ml 
TH ö Pe 


1 Url 


ds, paſteboards, and ſcaleboards, 
K applicable, 


April , 1781. 

Reſolved, hat an additional 
xr of two pence be charged upon 
a almanack or calendar for one 
nicyular year, or for any time leſs 
bn a year, printed on one - fide 
lr of any one ſheet or piece of 


1s uſer. 

. That, for every almanack or ca- 
x r made to ſerve for ſeveral 
e, the ſaid additional duty be 
ed tor every ſuch year, not 


ceding three years. 


April 12, 1781. | 
Refolved, That, towards raifing 
e ſappiy granted to his Majeſty, 
e be 1ſſued and applied the ſum 
eren hundred fifty-ſeven rhou- 
rd and eighty-ſeven pounds, ſe- 
ten ſhillings, and ten pence, re- 
uring in the receipt of the exche- 
teron the 5th day of April, 1781, 
the diſpoſition of parliament, of 
& monies which had then ariſen of 
tſurpluſſes, exceſſes, overplus mo- 
t, ard other revenues, compoſing 
e fund, commonly called the 
ning Fund. 


na That, towards raifing the ſupply 
be med 16 his Majeſty, there be iſ- 
h d ard applied the Bs of twenty- 
de 


wee thouſand ſeven hundred and 
git pounds, eleven ſhillings, and 
u pence halfpenny, remaining in 
receipt of the exchequer on the 
u day of April, 1781, of the. 
jo fevenths exciſe granted by an 
t of parliament of the fifth and 
th rears of the reign of their late 
Jes king William and queen 


Xt EF", after ſatisfying the ſeveral 
le. ges and incumbrances there- 
moon for the half year then ended. 

te That, towards raiſing the ſupply 


ted to bis Majeſty, there be iſ- 


P AP ERS. (arg); 


ſued and applied the ſum of forty. - 
thouſand pounds, remaining in the 
receipt of the exchequer on the fifth 
day of April, 1781, of the duties 
on wines, granted by an act of the 
eighteenth year of the reign of his 
late Majeſty, for paying annuities . 
on ſingle lives, purſuant to the ſaid - 
act, after reſerving ſufficient to ſa- 
tisfy the ſeveral annuities to the 
fifth day of January, 1787. 
That, towards raiſing the ſupply - 
granted to his Majeſty, there be iſ- 
ſued and applied the * of fifty- ſix 
thouſand pounds, remaining in the 
receipt of the exchequer on the 


th day of April, 1781, of the du- 


ties on glaſs, for paying annuities 
on lives, granted by an act of the 
nineteenth year of the reign of his 
late Majeſty, after reſerving ſuffi- 
cient to ſatisfy the ſeveral annuities 
to the 8th day of January, 1781. 

That —— of —. — 
nine hundred thoufand pounds be 
granted to his Majeſty, for paying 
off and diſcharging the exchequer. 
bills, made out by virtue of an 
act, paſſed in the laſt ſeſſion of par- 
liament, intituled, An act for 
raifing a farther ſum of money, by 
loans or exchequer bills, for the. 
ſervice of the year one thouſand 
ſeven hundred and eighty,” and 
charged upon the firſt aids to be 
granted in this ſeſſion of parliament. 

That a ſum, not exceeding eight 
thouſand five hundred and fifty-one 
pounds, eight ſhillings, and eight 
pence three farthings, be granted 
to his Majeſty, to make good the 
deficiency of the grants for the ſer-: 
vice of the year 1780. 


May 1, 1781. | 
Reſolved, That a ſum, notexceed- 
ing one hundred and ſeventeen thou- 
ſand fix hundred and eight pounds 
ſix ſhillings, and eight pence, be 
(O 4) granted 


(as P Uπꝛ LIP A FAA 


granted to his Majeſty, for defray- That a ſum, not exceeding (6 
ing the charge of eighty. indepen- thouſand nine hundred ninety. lol 
dent companies of foot, to be raiſed . pounds, ſeventeen ſhillings, and i 
from the 2gth day of March, 1581, pence, be granted to his Majeſty 
to the 2gth day of December fol- upon account of the expences cf 
lowing, both days incluſive, being new roads of communication a 
295 days. building bridges in the Highlan 

That a ſum, not exceeding fix of North Britain, in the ye 
thouſand and ten pounds, three 1781. 


nonth 
rouble 
nenql 
00, an 
ons, a 
fult of 


ſhillings, and nine pence, be That a ſum, not exceeding thir Reſc 
ranted to his Majeſty, for de- teen thouſand pounds, be grame be (ur 
raying the charge of additional to his Majetiy, to be employed i be far 
companies, and additionals, to the repairing, maintaining, and ſug lundre 
embodied militia in South Britain, porting, the Britiſh forts and ſettle bs 10a 
including cloathing, for the year ments on the coaſt of Africa, Charge 
1781. a erantec 
7 Chat a ſum, not exceeding eight May 22, 1781. nent ; 
thouſand four hundred and fitty-wo Reſolved, That a ſum, not e f not 
pounds, four ſhillings, and eight ceeding two hundred fifty. two thou deren] 
pence, be granted to his Majeſty, ſand one hundred and four pound Ap. 
to make good a deficiency on the three ſhiilings, and four pence, Md re 
pay of additional companies, and granted to his Majeſty, for the char: nne. 
additionals, to the embodied militia of ſervices performed, and neceſui de. 
in South Britain, including cloath- to be performed, by the office of one! 
ing, for the year 1780. nance within the year 1781, ex 
That a ſum, not exceeding one cluſive of thoſe ſervices which we 
thouſand one hundred and' ſeven ſpecified in the laſt eſtimate pre We 
pounds, fixteen ſhillings, and four ſented by the ſaid office to pail "as 
pence, be granted to his Majeſty, ment for land ſervice, C A 
f to make good a deficiency on the That a ſum, not exceeding thin 3” 
| ſums voted in the laſt ſeſſion of par- fix thouſand two hundred and (ev * 4 
1 liament, for defraying the pay of pounds, four ſhillings, and thre TP, 
. the two battalions of lord John pence, be granted to his Majel — 
| Murray's regiment of foot, for the upon account, towards carrying d 1. 
N year 1780. the buildings at Somerſet Houle 1 
q for the year 1781; and that (Gy 1 
| ; May 9, 1780. ſaid ſum be ifſued and paid without ; - 
Reſolved, That a ſum, not ex- any deduction whatſoever. way 
l ceeding three millions four hundred That a ſum, not exceeding © | = , 
1 and forty-three thouſand two hun- thouſand two hundred pounds, | *, 
» dred and ſeventeen pounds, nine- granted to his Majeſty, to be pal 2 
teen ſhillings, and eight pence half- to William Smith, doctor of phyl 
penny, be granted to his Majeſty, of Brook-ſtreet, in the pariſh ot & 
towards defraying the extraordinary George, Hanover-ſquare, in recon Refo 
expences of his Majeſty's land forces pence for his aſſiduous and hummgerding 
and other ſervices incurred, between attendance upon the ſick and diſeal donds 
the ziſt day of January, 1780, priſoners confined in ſeveral prima de p 
and the iſt day of February, 1781, within and near this metropolis, . his 
and not provided for by parlia- upwards of four years, from d the 


ment. mond 


ah of March, 1776, and for his 
woble, loſs of time, and expences, 
acaquiring into the ſtate, conditi- 
n, aud management of ſuch pri- 
kn, and tor making public the re- 
fit of ſuch enquiries. | 


May 24, 1781. 
Reſolved, That, towards raiſing 
de ſupply granted to his majeſty, 
de farther ſum of one million nine 
undred thouſand pounds be raiſed, 
r loans or exchequer bills, to be 
barred upon the firſt aids to be 
ranted in the next ſeſſion of parlia- 
tent; and ſuch exchequer bills, 
not diſcharged, with intereſt 
thereupon, on or before the 5th day 
> April, 1782, to be ae. 
ad received in payment in ſuch 
anner as exchequer bills have uſu- 
i deen exchanged and received in 


ment. 
* 


May 30, 1781. 

Reſolved, That a ſum, not ex- 
eding ten thouſand pounds, be 
ganted to his Majeſty, towards 
«building his Majeſty's gaol of 
\ewyate, in the city of London. 
That a ſum, not exceeding twen- 
j-ive thouſand pounds, be granted 
0 his Majeſty upon account, 
mards defraying the expences in- 
ured in repairing the damages 
tained at the priſon of the King's- 
uch, and the priſon of the Fleet, 
Wing the tumultuous riots in the 
oath of june, 1780. | 


June 7, 1781. 
Reſolved, That a ſum not ex- 
ding three thouſand fix hundred 
unds be granted to his Majeſty, 
be paid to Mr, Henry Phillips, 
his making a proper diſcovery 


vr tac uſe of the public, of the 
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compoſition of his powder for the 
deſtruction of inſects. "FE 
That a ſum, not exceeding five 
thouſand pounds, be applied, out of 
any monies dnapplied, to the uſe of 
the navy, in the hands of the trea- 
ſurer of the navy, towards encou- 


8 raging and rewarding ſuch perſon, 


or perſons, who ſhail make any diſ- 
coveries for finding the longitude at 
ſea, which — they do not in- 
title the diſcoverers to the greater 
rewards ſpecified in an act, made in 
the fourteenth year of the reign of 
his preſent Majeſty, intituled, ** An 
act for the repeal of all former acts 
eoncerning the longitude at ſea, ex- 
cept ſo much thereof as relates to 
the appointment and authority of 
the commiſſioners thereby conſtitut- 
ed; and alſo ſuch clauſes as relate 
to the conſtructing, printing, pub- 
liſhing, vending, and licenting of 
nautical almanacks, and other uſe- 
ful tables, and for the more effectual 
encouragement and reward of ſuch 
perſon and perſons as ſhall diſcover 
a method for finding the ſame, or 
ſhall make uſeful diſcoveries in na- 
vigation, and for the better making 
experiments relating thereto, yet 
may be adjudged by the commuſſi- 
overs for making the diſcovery of 
longitude art ſea, to be of confider- 
able uſe to the public ; and alſo ſuch 
perſon, or perſons, as ſhall make 
any other uſeful diſcoveries and im- 
provements in navigation, and 
towards the better making of ex- 
periments relating thereto, ſubject 
to the ſame directions and regula- 
tions as are for the like purpoſes con- 
tained in the ſaid act. 1 


June 14, 1781. | 
Reſolved, That, towards raifing 
the. ſupply 2 to his Majeſty, 
the propoſal of the governor and 
company of the bank of England, 
or 
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for advancing the ſum of two milli- 
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ons on exchequer bills, upon ſuch 


terms and conditions as are therein 
mentioned, be accepted, 


Tune 18, 1781. 
Reſolved, That, towards raiſing 
the ſupply e to his Majeſty, 
there be applied the ſum of fixteen 
thoufand eight hundred and ſeventy- 


nine pounds, fix ſhillings, and eight- 


- pence halfpenny, remaining in the 


receipt of the exchequer on the 5th 
day of April, 1781, ſhbje& to the 
diſpoſition of parliament, exclufive 
of the ſurplus then remaining of the 
finking fund. 

That ſuch of the monies as ſhall 
be paid into the receipt of the ex- 
chequer after the ih day of April, 
178r, and cn or before the cth day 
ot April, 1782, of the produce of 
the duties charged by two acts, made 
in the fifth and tourteenth years of 
his preſent Majeity's reign, upon 
the importation and exportation of 
gum ſenega and gum arabic, be 
apphed towards making good the 
tupply granted to his Majeſty, 
That a ſum, not exceeding fifty- 
one thouſand, ſeven hundred forty- 
feven pounds, ſeventeen . ſhillings; 
and fix pence, out of the monies or 
favings of the ſums voted by porlia- 
ment for the charge of ſever! aug- 
mentations to his Majeſty's forces 
for the year 1780, be applied 
towards making good the ſupply 


granted to his Majeſty, towards de- 


fray ing the extraordinary expences 
of his Majeſty's land forces, and 
other ſervices incurred between the 


3ſt day of January, 1780, and the 


iſt day of Febiuaty, 1781, and not 
rovided for by parliament. 
T hat a ſum, not exceeding twen- 
ty-five thouſand five hundred and 
one pounds, remaining of the ſums 
voted for levy money for an avg- 
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mentation to ſeveral regiment; «f 
foot for the year 1770, in conſe 
quence of the ſaid regiments having 
been reduced to lower numbers {6 
the current year, be applied toward 
making good the ſupply granted t 
his Majeſty towards defraying th 
extraordinary expences of his Ma 
jeſty's land forces, and other ſer 
vices incurred between the 3 iſt day 
of January, 1780, and the iſt day 


wand 
unds, 


of February, 1781, and not pre ed 
vided for by parliament. gadred 
That a ſum, not exceeding four e balar 
teen thouſand three hundred ſeventy Wt: | 
nine pounds, eight ſhillings, a en: 
ten pence, out of the monies o elem! 
ſavings remaining of the ſums voted: Ceor 
by parliament for the year 178% feng 
tor the pay of ſeveral corps o unt 
fantry, be applied towards making lle. 
good the ſupply granted to bis Me 
jeſty, Ks! defraying the extra ze in 
ordinary expences of his Majeſy © f 
land forces, and other ſervices in perſc 
curred between the 3 1 day of ]a t hot 
nuary, 1780, and the iſt day oe, 
February, 1781, and not provide " Vl 
for by parliament. dell, e 
June 19, 1781. or of 
Reſolved, That a ſum, not ex" lo 
ceeding three millions two hunter 
thouſand pounds, be granted to hes 
Majeſty, towards paying of and" (cnt: 
diſcharging the debt ot the navy. . (K 
That a ſum, not exceeding th. 
thouſand. two hundred ponds, 0” Lore 
granted to his Majeſty, to be pa” Coe 
to ſuch perſons as have ſuſfainepgg . 
loſſes by reaſon of the rebellious er 
ſurrections in the month of Jure d 
1780, whoſe loſſes amount to ab! 
ſum of one hundred pounds and er « 
der, and who have not been reign” 65 \ 
burſed the ſame. 9 n epi 
That, towards raiſing the ſuppy:* < 
granted to his Majeſty, there % 1 
iffued and applied the ſum of 00g. 5 'ore 
million ſeven hundered forty- w. 
. thouſa02icd tc 
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wind nine hundred and twelve applied the ſum of eighteen thou- 
nds, two - ſhillings, and two fand ſeven hundred and twenty- 
xe, out of ſuch monies as have three pounds, thirteen ſhillings, and 
in, or ſhall or may ariſe, of the eleven pence, remaining in the 
plufſes, exceſſes, or overplus mo- hands of fir William Howe, late 
2nd other revenues, compoſing commander in chief in North Ame- 
find commonly called the ſink- rica; and the ſum of one thouſand 
1 three hundred and fifty-ſeven 
That, towards raifing the ſupply pounds, fourteen ſhillings, remain- 
ud to his Majeſty, there be ing in the hands of the executors 
died a ſum, not exceeding four of Zachary Philip Fonnereav, 
ied thouſand pounds, out of eſquire, deceaſed, and fir Merrick ' 
balances remaining in tne hands Burrell, baronet, contractors for 
the right honourable George furniſhing the garriſon of Gibraltar 
went Earl Temple, the perſonal with proviſions, from the 12th day. 
xelentarive of the right honoura- of May, 1777, to the 17th day of 
George Grenville, deceaſed, and January, 1779; and the ſum of . 
thericht honourable William, lord eight thouſand eight hundred and 
wunt Barrington in the kingdom forty-eight pounds, one ſhilling, * 
Ireland, and of the right ho- and four pence farthing, remain- 
inble Richard lord viſcount ing in the hands of Thomas Rum- 
ne in the kingdom of Ireland, ſey, eſquire, acting executor of _ 
| of ſir Gilbert Elliot, baronet, John Richardſon, eſquire, agent 
perſonal repreſentative of the to the out-penſioners of Chelſea | 
tit honourable fir Gilbert Elliot, Hoſpital, from the 25th day of + 
ore, deceaſed, late treaſurers December, 1773, to the 24th day 
his Majeſty's navy, and of John June, 1774 ; and the ſum of ſeven . 
ll, eqquire, the only acting ex- hundred and ſeventy-two- pounds, 
or of the late right honourable eight ſhillings, and fix pence half- 
ry lord Holland, deceaſed, and penny, remaining in the hands of 
the right honourable Caroline fir William Erſkine, as quarter- 
els Greenwich, the perſonal maſter-general of the forces, from 
entative of the right honour- the 25t day of December, 1776, 
* Charles Townſhend, deceaſed, to the zoth day of June, 1779. | 
0! the right honourable Frede. That ſuch of the monies as ſhall . 
Lord North, and of George be paid into the receipt of the ex- 
In Cooke and Charles Molloy, chequer by the unit 1 of . 
res, the perſonal repreſenta- merchants of England trading to 
zin et the late George Cooke, the Eaſt Indies, in full diſcharge ' 
un "©, deceaſed, and of the right and ſatisfaction of the claims and 
ourable Thomas Townſhend, * demands of the public to the net 
of George John Cooke and profits which have accrued to the 
cin e Molloy, eſquires, the per- company at home, before the 1ſt 
il repreſentatives of the late day of March, 1781, be applied 
ze Cooke, eſquire, deceaſed, towards making good the ſupvly 
Paymaſters general of his Ma- granted to his Majeſty. | 
on © forces, ered That, towards railing the ſup» 
, towards railing the ſupply ply granted to his Majeſty, there be 
Au e to his Majeſty, there be applied the ſum of ſixteen * 
a eig 
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eight hundred ſcventy-nine pounds, 
fix ſlüllings, and eight pence halt- 
penny, remaining in the receipt of 
the exchequer on the 5th day of 
April, 1781, ſubject to the diſpoſi - 
tion of parliament, excluſive ot the 
ſurplus then remaining, of the 
finking fund. 

That ſuch of the monies as 
ſhall be paid into the receipt of 
the exchequer after the 5th day 
of April, 1781, and on or be- 
fare the 5th day of April, 1782, of 
the produce of the duties charged 
by two acts, made in the fifth and 
fourteenth years of his preſent Ma- 
Jelly's reign, upon the importation 
and exportation of gum Senega and 
gum Arabic, be applied towards 
making good the ſupply granted to 
his Majeſty. 

That a ſum, not exceeding 
fifty - one thouſand ſeven hundred 
forty-ſeven pounds, ſeventeen ſhil- 
lings, and fix pence, out of the mo- 
nies or ſavings of the ſums voted by 
parliament for the charge of ſe- 
veral augmentations to his Majeſty's 
forces for the year 1780, be applied 
towards making. good the ſupply 
. to his Majeſty, towards de- 

raying the wg yh expences 

of his Majeſty's land forces, and 
other ſervices incurred between the 
31ſt day of January, 1780, and the 
iſt day of February, 1781, and not 
provided for by parliament, 

That a ſum, not exceeding 
twenty-five thouſand five hundred 
and one pounds, .remaining of the 
ſums voted for levy money for an 
augmentation to ſeveral regiments 
of foot for the year 1779, in con- 
ſequence of the ſaid regiments 
having been reduced to lower num- 
bers for the current year, be applied 


towards making good the ſupply 


granted to his Majeſty, towards de- 
traying the extraordinary expences 


- fourteen thouſand three hundred { 


jeſty, towards detraying the ext 
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of his Majeſty's land forces, 1 
other ſervices incurred between i 
3iſt day of January, 1780, and ü 
iſt day of Fe ruary, 1781, andn 


provided for by parliament. 
That a ſum, not exceed 


venty- nine pounds, eight ſhilling 
and ten pence, out of the mot 
or ſavings remaining of the fu 
voted by parliament for the ye 
1720, for the pay of ſeveral cory 
infantry, be applied towards malit 
good the ſupply granted to his 


ordinary expences of his Majeſ 
land forces, and other ſervices j 
curred between the z iſt day of 
nuary, 1780, and the iſt diy 
February, i781, and not provid 


for by parliament. ur liv 


| yy pil 

F uly 3, 1781. vin 

Refotred Phat kh addre x 
be preſented to his Majeſty, Hunde. 
he will be graciouſly pleaſed Fror 
order the ſum of ſeven hund co 
pounds to be advanced to ſal It i 
Hatſell, eſquire, clerk of this houi fer. 
towards defraying the expenc e 
printing the journal of this bout raked 
from the end of the laſt ſeſhon cum 
parliament, to the end of tn Wh 
preſent ſeiſion ; and to cen ea 
ſuch extraordinary expences fick 
have been, or ſhall be, inc ratet 
on account of the printed ao. 
nals and reports of this boa ont: 
and to aſſure his Majeſty, that elgio 
houſe will make good the ſame. om 

hat an humble addrels bat c 
preſented to his Majeſty, that Wi: o 
will be graciouſly pleaſed to r 
directions for defraying the cxpe0oWr aff 
of printing and delivering the est 
of this houſe of this ſeſſion of ch! 
liament ; and to aſſure his Mf red. 
that this houſe will make good nga 


ſame. 


Tranſat 
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an lation of a Perfian Petition from 
e native Inhabitants of the Subah 
tumabad, or Province of Patna, 


i bis Britannic Maje/'y. 

E, the poor diſtreſſed inha- 
V bitants of the Subah Azee- 
bad, ſubjects of the moſt ſacred 
lug, the {hadow of the Almighty, 
are the honour to repreſent to his 
ulted Majeſty, 

THAT whereas, for ſome time 
ut, by reaſon of the innovations 
nich have taken place, we have 
een ſeized with infinite afflictions; 
{ whereas, on account of the 
wsfortunes which have befallen us, 
| which are augmented day by 
„ and aggravated hour by hour, 
te knife has pierced to the bone, 
nd the danger has come home to 
ur lives : the power of ſubmiſſion 
pitience 1s exhauſted, and con- 
ring the repreſentation of our 
uation not only proper, but in- 
umbent trom us: | 
From a phyſician how long can 
u conceal your pain? 

lt is not the part of a wiſe 
ſecrete his diſorder, | 
We lay before the throne of his 
nlted Majeſty a ſummary of the 
ccumſtances of our fituation : 
When this country firſt became 
ihje&t to the dominion of the lords 
ictorious fortune, the Engliſh 
fatlemen, great fear and appre- 
tenſion © prevailed in our minds, 
om the diverfity of our faith and 
gion, and from the difference of 
utoms and uſages ; we doubted 
tat conduct thoſe gentlemen would 
we obſerved towards us; and to 
at extremity they might carry 
ur affairs. But, after the eſtabliſh- 
ent of their power and authority, 
ch was the behaviour they o 
med, and ſuch was the kindneſs, 
wacence, and favour, with which 


man 


praiſes to his Maj 
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they treated us, that thoſe fears and 
alarms vaniſhed at once from our 
minds. For in their adjudications 
and determinations of cauſes, in 
their decrees and decifions upon ac- 
tions and facts, they introduced no 
change or alteration; on the con- 
trary, they eſtabliſhed in the ſeveral 
cpurts of juſtice, with the utmoſt 
attention and greateſt circumſpec- 
tion, that the ordinances ſhould be 
execured conformably to our books, 
and agreeably to the cuſtoms and 
hon) of this country, as they had 
exifted and Nerd row the period 
of its population. — 
This conduct produced the ut- 
moſt ſatis faction and happineſs to 
us, and the decifion of cauſes was 
neither attended with enormous ex- 
pence, nor protracted to a length of 
time, the ſource of ruin and vexa- 
tion ; nor was it repugnant to our 
cuſtoms and uſages, which to us 
would be ſevere and inſupportable. 
For this reaſon we repoſed in the 
cradle of eaſe and ſecurity, not- 
withſtanding, on account of the 
want of employment from the loſs 
of our ſervices and offices, and the 
deprivation of the means of ſub- 
fiſtence, we were affected with po- 


verty and hunger, with narrow cir- 


cumſtances and diſtreſs, | 
But even however at that time, 
as the management of affairs was 
delegated, on the part of the En- 
gliſn gentlemen, to the nobles of 
this country, and truſt' repoſed in 
them; if ſome were reduced to di- 
ſtreſs, yet others had employment 
ſufficient for their maintenance, and, 
all circumſtances confidered, we 
were upon the whole happy and 
ſatisfied; and all of us, great and 
ſmall, nobles and volgar, employed 
ourſelves in thankſpgivings and 
ey, and in 
prayers for the increafe of his — 


I 
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and proſperity ; till at laſt the En- 
gliſh court of. judicature was ap- 
pointed from the Preſence, and 
came into this country. 
We were informed by many of 
the Engliſh gentlemen, that the 
cauſe and reaſon of this was, that 
as the ſacred mind of his excellent 
Majeſty was ſtrongly diſpoſed, and 
firmly inclined, to promote the hap- 
pineſs of the inhabitants of this 
country, and the proſperity of the 
country itſelf, trom an apprehen- 
fion leſt any of the Engliſh gentle- 
men Might extend the hand of vio- 
lence and oppreſſion on any of the 
inhabitants of it, and thus prove 
the authors of vexation and diſtreſs 
to them, this Engliſh court of judi- 
cature was expreſly eſtabliſhed ; that 
no one might impoſe the hand of 
deſpotic violence upon any. other 
perſon, but that the court might be 
a cauſe of ſecurity and happineſs to 
the people here. This intormation 
producd new confidence and ſatis- 
action to us. 

But when the ordinances of this 
court of judicature were iſſued, as 


they were all contrary to the cuſ- 


toms, modes, uſages, and inſtitu- 
tions of this country, they occa- 
ſioned terror in us; and day by day, 
as the powers of this court have be- 
come more eſtabliſhed, our ruin, 
uneaſineſs, diſhonour, and diſcre- 
dit have accumulated ; till at laſt 
we are reduced to ſuch a fityation, 
that we even conſider death to us 
as infinitely preferable to the dread 
we entertain of the court ; for from 
this court no credit or character is 
left to us, and we are now driven to 
the laſt extremity. Several, who 
poſſeſſed means and ability, deem- 
ing flight as their only ſecurity, 
have baniſhed themſelves from the 
country ; bur bound as we are by 


poyerty and inability, and fettered 


A 


by the deareſt ties of conſanguni 
we do not all of us poſſeſs the mea 
of flight, nor have we power 1. 
abide the oppreſſion of this cour, 

We did till this time hope, thy 
ſince rhe moſt ſacred heart of hi 
exalted Majeſty is fo well diſpoſed 


bu me 
oreat e. 
d 

Nh, a 
we Led 
rough! 
ubethe. 
action 


to promote the welfare of the pes the con 
ple, and the proſperity and uu in b 
gains of this country, that, grval | 
oon as the intelligence of the m ir 
ſerable ſtate of the natives be kat 
(from the Engliſh court of Judica ner, 
ture) ſhould reach his royal ear, h that dc 
would certainly be induced, fron conhide 
his wiſdom and benevolence, t more e 
commiſerate our condition; but a um he 
to this time, which is a long inter Bold 
val, the powers of this court hi lord 
daily increaſed in ſeverity, and nd farher 
pity has yet appeared from th ay en 
quarter, being without remedy, cat 
have preſumed in this ſituation of in the 
diſtreſs to repreſent, our own gti eng 
ances. wii he 
To lay before his Majeſty a fu car 
explanation of all the bad inna ene 
tions' of this court of judicature ar. 
which in this length of time he he 
produced univerſal diitreſs, wou Or tal 
require innumerable books and int 
lumes without end: we thereſo e 
content ourſelves by- giving a fg 
abſtract, as one handfal is a fame ett 
of a heap, ſo, when this is pri ©. 
ſented to his Majeſty, all the ce p: 
cumſtances will be revealed a ch 
laid open to his ſublime wifdon. WW" be 
Firk, the circumſtances of warm 
rants ; which on the inſtant of h 
plication from any low, mean, cot Ane 
temptible perſon, are ifſued agi 
men of character who have ere wald 
lived with credit and reputation, iy”? * 
any rrifling cauſe which even m 185 
have no foundation; and withoil 8 
allowing the party any delay ot. 
ſpire, he is carried off, immediate iy 


upon his arrival at the court; 9" 
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uu means and ability, at a very 
leit expence, to engage an attor- 
1 aud procure bail, ſtill years 

x: requned, before his cauſe 1s 

ought to an enquiry, to aſcertain 

vhether he is amenable to the juriſ- 

Aten of the court, or whether 
ke complaint of the ſuitor againſt 

um be true or falſe. In this in- 
emal he is ruined ; his family and 

firs go to wreck ; wretched and 
krafled,, without credit or cha- 

nter, he returns to his home: ſo 
that death itſelt, on every account, 
cufidering his condition, would be 
note eligible and better than to re- 
um home in this condition. But, 
loud he be unable to engage an 
morney and procure bail, without 
arher delay or reſpite, without 
ay enquiry or inveſtigation into 
kiscaſe, he is ſhut up and confined 
in the gaol ;;and there remains for 
length of time in priſon, and, 
wil he can engage an attorney and 
procure bail, his cauſe does not 
dome on to a hearing. When af- 
enzarcs it is proved upon enquiry, 
{at he is not amenable to the court, 
« that the complaint of the ſuitor 
an him is ill-founded, and his 
due is decided, yet from the 
Cares of this long period, his 
Kalth and ſubſtance being waſted, 
ad being himſelf with-held from 
de purſuit of the occupations by 

wich his ſubſtance was — 
it he ſhould eſcape with life, and 
Rturn to his home, it is worſe than 
Cath itſelf. 

And notwithſtanding what is ge- 
derally ſaid, that, if the plaintiff 
would fail in proving his complaint, 
lacy compel him to pay all the 
kiarges incurred; and though it is 
Din fat ; yet when the plaintiff is 
i ow perſon, what can they make 
im pay? But even when they do 
Make him pay, the amount re- 


ceived is expended in gratifying the 
attornies of the court, and fame» 
thing more beſides. But by way of 
ſuppoſition, if even a ſmall overplus 
ſnould remain in the hands of the 

rty, yet, his honour and credit 

ing loſt, of what uſe is life to 
him? N 

And ſince the regulations and in- 
ſtitutions of this court have been 
carried into execution in this man- 
ner, and a degree of confidence has 
ariſen from this, that, if even the 
ſuit of the complainant ſhould prove 
falſe or defamatory, there 1s no call- 
ing him to account for it; the traf- 
fick of the vileſt and loweſt. of 
knaves and villains flouriſhes» An 
additional cauſe of the boldneſs and 
confidence of ſuch perſons is, that, 
on account of a trifling diſſatisfac- 
tion that may at any time have hap- 
E to any perſon, he may appear 

fore the court, and procure a 
warrant; or elſe, from a motive 
only of obtaining damages, he may 
make a complaint of defamation 
againſt another, whether true or 
falſe, alledging that, “ ſuch a per- 
ſon, at ſuch. a time, defamed me, 
or lifted his hand up againſt me, 
and, having trained two falſe wit- 
neſſes, carries them to give evidence 
upon oath, induced by the view of 
reward ; and unmenſe ſums- in this 
mode are by the court given to him 
as the price of reputation, notwith- 
ſtanding ſuch is his (the plaintiff's) 
condition, and that for ſeventy ge- 
nerations his value in any market, 
was never equal to five rupees. 

And thus for the mean, and for 
knaves, and thoſe of no credit, a 
comfortable means of ſubfiſtence 1s 
provided; whilſt men of repute, 
and honourable perſons, who have 
lived with credit and reputation, 
are debaſed, ruined, diſhonoured, 
and dHcredited by this court to 
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ſuch a degree, that ſome from the 
terror of it are fled, and others have 


withdrawn themſelves to ſecrecy, 


privacy, and retirement. 

And even this is difficult; for 
every man, according to his ability, 
has an eſtabliſhment of menial ſer- 
vants, watermen, bearers, - and 
ſweepers, without which people in 
the country cannot ſubſiſt; and the 


cuſtom of this country, from time 


immemorial, has ever been, u 
the commiſſion of a fault in this 


low tribe of ſervants, to rebuke, 
threaten, and puniſh the offender 


according to the degree of his 
fault; and no perſon under any 
government before this time ever 
called any man to account for ſo 
doing; for, knowing ſuch a perſon 


to be tbe ſervant of another, he 


knew alſo, if he had no fear of his 
maſter, he would not diſcharge his 
duty : and on this account they per- 
formed their appointed ſervices with 
induſtry and application. But now 


from this court affairs have come to 


this paſs, that, though this low 
tribe ſhould be guilty of an enor- 
mous offence, no man of character, 
from an apprehenſion of this court, 
dares to take notice of him, uncer- 
tain, if he ſhould be called to ac- 
count, what may be the conſe- 
uences. 

The whole baſis of right and 
wrong in this court is in the hands 
of the attornies of it. The perſon 
to whom they are inclined, and 
with whom they are ſatisfied, him 
they conſtitute the maſter of right; 
dut the man to whom they are diſ- 
inclined, and with whom they are 
diffatisfied, they make him in the 


wrong. 


We bear continually, that the 


juriſdiction of this court does not 


extend to thoſe who are not depen- 


dents on the company; but ſeyeral 


and families, to relinquiſh their cat 


Court. 
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perſons, who could not dream th 
they were dependents on the c 
pany, and the fact of whoſe in 
pendence 1s clearer than the ſu 
about which. no doubt or heſitati 
was ever entertained, ſo that the 
ſhould be any necelfity for aſe 
taining it, notwithilanding have! 
warrants iued againſt them, a 
they are confined in the gaol, / 
a time, during which their famil 
are ruined, their character and r 
3 one, if they ſhould ber 
eaſed, what advantage is it? 
In the ſame manner, if one pe 
fon has any money tranſactions wi 
another, and ſhould importune hi 
for his due, the debtor appears b 


juſtic 
ke cle: 
i able 


fore court, procures a warrant, MM. 
reverſing the order of things, Mn 
ceives thouſands from his credui . 
on'a plea of defamation, 6k 

Thus in many - cauſes, whi Ke 
have been examined and decided . - 
a diſtrict by the ſuperintendant « 1 
the provincial court of juſtice, tl 10 
perſon who has loſt his ſuit pre ol Pp 
his complaint in this court, = 
procures the former decree to , .. 
reverſed; this is alſo a ſource il. - 1 
vexation and diſtreſs to great nun wy 
bers; for why have they givene "hg 
dence before the ſuperintendam . "7 
another court?! * | 

Or otherwiſe, a writ of ſubp . f. 
is iſſued againſt many perſons as 
order to procure their evidence a 
who are obliged to undergo the k 


ſe a 
net fr 
Nor « 
ect the 
the! 
them 
in the 
dars tt 
rents 
on an 
of th 
1781 


tigues of a journey of one of tn 
hundred krores, to leave their hou 


cerns in obedience to this mandatt 
and give attendance ; and after & 
periencing an age of vexation u 
diſtreſs, it the thread of lite ih 
remain unbroken, they are 
leaſed ; or elſe their lite in tl 
manner becomes a ſacriſice to 


10 the people of this country 


v0 knowledge or information 
te proceſs, cuſtoms, aud iyſti- 
ans of this court, or of the En- 
& lnovage, by a trifing devia- 
i, the effect of - ignorance, they 
4 and are perplexed, and are 
dre in a variety of ruig and 
N; neither is any mode of re- 
{open to them ; no man has the 
r of recommending another 
is there any other remedy. It 
1, as a laſt reſource, a 2 
ud find means to appear before 
uſtices, and there explain and 
e clear to them that he is not 


m out the falſhood of the com- 
unt's ſuit, they reply, we 
no remedy ; the rules of the 
tare ſo and ſo; apply to an at- 
er, and ſee if he can procure 
relief,” 
The ſum of what we have ob+ 
ed and what we till ſee is, that, 
wy perſon has a ſufficiency to 
the charges of the attornies of 
court, and ſatisfy them, he ob- 
s his ſuit in the court; or elſe 
loſes it, It this is juſtice, then 
its injuſtice ? For this injuſtice 
tout bounds, 
la the fame manner as we expe- 
re diſtreſs, diſhonour, and dif- 
te from this court, ſo & alſo 
ons loſs and detriment to the 
rament, Thus for inſtance : 
ole a perſon who has taken a 
tet from the government in 
d or contract, he is obliged to 
the rents of the governments 
the Ryots and Zemindars, and 
them to the government: it is 
u the nature of the tribe of Ze- 
ars to diſcharge the amount of 
rents with their own free-will; 
on any appearance of coercion, 
of _ is diſpatched without 
1781, 


ble to their inſtitution, or 
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loſs of time to the court, who 
Cures a OE axlink that Any! 
or contractor, who. is treated with 
the ſame contempt and ignominy as 
if he were'a dog, and is dragged 
away: the amaunt of his engage · 
ments remains unpaid, 
Thus the violence and oppreſſion 
af this coyrt,, in an act of feverity' 
and cruelty, . were experienced at 
Dacca by men of character and re- 
putation, and high ſtations, to fuch: 
a degree, that the tongue is incom- 
tent to deſeribe it. Mr. William 
ughton Rous was at that time 
chief at Dacca, and is fince gone to 
Europe : whenever he is examined 
_ oath as to the circumſtances 
of this violent and oppreffive tran- 
ſaction, the whole will be made 
2 to your ſublime comprehen- 
on. . 5 
What has been here repreſented 
is but a particle; it is as one from 
a thouſand, a little out of groſs; 
but fince the ſacred mind of his ſu- 
preme Majeſty (the ſhadow of the 
Almighty) is earneſtly directed to 
the advancement of the proſperity 
of this e „ and the eaſe and 
happineſs of the le, we ho 
he will out of 24 5 — | 
love of juſtice, look down upon the 
contents of this. petition ; and, hav- 


ing weighed and conſidered them, 


take pity u the ſituation of us 
who 2 a infirm, without 
help, and in — by removing 
the eſtabliſhment of this court from 
our heads, which is the moſt abſo- 
lute tyranny and oppreſſion; and 
that he will out of his grace and 
benevolence ordain, that the rules 
of juſtice ſhall be adminiſtered to 
us according to the fixed law of the 
country, as it has ever prevailed, 
agreeable to our uſages and cuſ- 
toms; that, being thus placed under 
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the ſhadow of his favour, and in 
the circle of eaſe and ſecurity of his 
Majeſty's benevolence, we may con- 
tinually pour forth freſh praiſes and 
thankſgivings for the increaſe of his 
life and fortune, But if (which 
God forbid) it ſhould ſo happen, 
that this our petition ſhould not be 
accepted, and ſhould be rejected at 
the chamber of audience, thoſe 
amongſt us who have power and 


: * 


let the court of juſtice remain u 
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ability, diſcarding all affe&ion 4 
our families, will fly to any 

we can ; whilſt the remainder, y 
have no means or ability, gin 
themſelves up with pious refip 
tion to their fate, will fit down 
expectation of their death. Aj 
this let the ſoil of this country 
main, and the court of juti 


the earth, or the earth cover it! 


put down to that Month. 


do. 
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HARLES VON LINNE, 
the ſon of a Swediſh divine, 
s bon May 24, 170%, at Roe- 
ult, in the province of Smaland, 
reden; of which place his fa- 
er had the cure when this ſon 
born, but was ſoon after pre- 
d to the living of Stenbrihult, 
the ſame province, where dying 
the year 1748, at the age of 70, 
Fas ſucceeded in his cure by an- 
der ſon, . | 
This eminent man, whoſe. ta- 
its enabled him to reform the 
dle ſcience of natural 1 2 
cumulated, very early in life, 
de of the higheſt honours that 
ut the moſt ſucceſsful proficients 
medical ſcience ; ſince we find 
the was made profeſſor of phy- 
nd botany, in the univerſity of 
Plal, at the age of 34 ; and fix 
5 afterwards, phyfician to his 
'12n, the late king Adolphus ; 
on the year 1753 honoured him 
« lather, b creating him knight 
de order of the Polar Star. His 
wars did not terminate here, for 
757 he was ennobled; and in 
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\NECDOTES AND CHARACTERS. 


ine PARTICULARS of the LIFE of the celebrated 
LINNAUS. 


[From Dr. PuITExEZx's General View of the Writings of Linnzus.] 


1776 the preſent king of Sweden 


accepted the reſignation of his of- 


fice, and rewarded his — 
ears by doubling his penſion, an 


y a liberal donation of landed pro- 


, ſettled on him and his family. 
ſe” It ſeems probable, that his 
father's example firſt gave Linnzus 
a taſte for the ſtudy of nature ; who, 
as he has himſelf informed us, culti- 
vated, as his firſt amuſement, a 


den plentifully ſtored with plants. 
Ems Linnzus ſoon became ac- 


quainted with theſe, as well as the 


indigenous ones of his neighbour- 


hood. Yet, from the ftraightneſs - 


of his Father's income, our young 


naturaliſt was on the point of being 
deſtined to a mechanical employ- 


ment: fortunately, however, this 
deſign was over-ruled, In 1717 he 
was ſent to ſchool at Wexſic, where, 
as his opportunities were enlarged, 
his progreſs in all his favourite pur- 
ſuits was proportionably extended, 
At this early 2 he paid atten- 
tion to other branches bo; natural 
biſtory ; particularly to the know- 
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[4 ANECDOTES OF LINN EUS. 


The firſt part of his academi- 
cal education Linnzus received 
under proteſſor Stobæus, at Lund, 
in Scania, who favoured his incli- 
nations to the ſtudy of natural hiſ- 
rory. After a reſidence of about a 
ear; he removed in 1728 to Upſal. 
Jere he ſoon contracted 4 cloſe 
Friendſhip with Artedi, a native of 
the province of Angermannia, who 
had already been four years a ſtu- 
dent in that univerſity, and, hke 
himſelf, had a ſtrong bent to the 
ſtudy of natural hiſtory in general, 
but particularly to ichthyology. 

*« Theſe young men protecuted 
their ſtudies together with uncom- 
mon vigour, mutually communi— 
cating their obſervations, and lay- 


ing their plans, ſo as to aſſiſt each 
other in every branch of natural 


hiſtory and phyfic. 
6 Soon abs his reſidence at Up- 
ſal, our author was alſo happy 
enough to obtain the favour of ſe 
veral gentlemen of eſtabliſhed cha- 
rater in literature. He was in a 
particular manner encouraged in the 
purivit of his ſtudies by the pa 
tronage of Dr. Olaus Celſius, at 
that time profeſſor of divinity, and 
the reſtorer of natural hiſtory in 
Sweden; fince fo diſtinguiſhed for 
oriental learning, and more particu- 
hrly for his Hierobotanicon, or 
Critical Diflertations on the Plants 
mentioned in Scripture, This gen- 
tleman is ſaid to have given Lin- 
næus a large ſhare of his eſteem, 
and he was fortunate enough to ob- 
tain it very early after his removal 
to Upſal. He was at that time me- 
ditating his Hierobotanicon, ' and 
being ſtruck with the diligence of 
Linnzus, in deſcribing the plants 
of the Upſal garden, and his ex- 
tenſive knowlege of their names, 
ſortunately for him, at that time 
inyolved in difficulties, from the 


a rapid progreſs, both in his ſludies 


in the room of profeſſor Rudbeck, 


narrow circumſtances of his parent: 
Celſius not only patronized him in 
a general way, but admitted him to 
his houſe, his table, and his libri. 
ry. Under ſuch encouragement, it 
is not ſtrange that our author made 


and the eſteem of the profeſſors : in 
fact, we have a very firiking 

roof of his merit and attainments, 
inaſmuch as we find, that after only 
two years reſidence, he was thought 
ſufficiently qualified to give lectures 
occaſionally from the botanic chair, 


In the year i 731, the Royal Act- 
demy of Sciences at Upſal having 
for ſome ũme meditated the Jelign 
of improving the natural hiſtory of 
Sweden, at the inſtance particular 


of profeſſors Celſius and Rudbect © 
deputed Linnzus to make the tout , 
of Lapland, with the ſole view « daa 
_— the natural hiſtory of tha 10 
ic. region; to which underu 10 
ing, his reputation, already higha fil 
a naturaliſt,” and the ſtrength of þ 5 ; 
conſtitution, equally *COMIMENC * 
him. Fl | = 
„As this expedition could 1 * 
take place till the ſucceeding funf, 
mer, Linnzus ſpent bis winter mit i 
his friends. and relations in! an 
ſouth; and particularly id a nit — 
in January 1732, to his former pie ** 
ceptor Stobæus, at Lund; whot _ 
he left in February, to viſit bis 1 he t 
tive province of Smaland, and f l. 
turned to Upſal about the middle = 
April, to prepare for his Jour - " 
He left Upſal the 1 3th of May, "nn . Ni 
took his route to Gevalia, or Ge fe 
the principal town of Gefincia, 5 
miles diſtant from Upfal. Hes "by 
he travelled through Helfing|at cal 
into Medalpadia, where he made "a g 
excurſion, and aſcended a ren traps 
able mountain, before he reach ſve 5 


ickſwald, the chief tow 
Hudwickſwald, the Hela 


£ 


by 


Fſingham. From hence he went 
rough Angermanland, to Herno- 
and, a ſea-port on the Bothnic 
rilf, ſeventy miles diſtant from 
Yadwickſivald, When he had pro- 
ceded thus far, he found it proper 
to retard his journey, as the ſpring 
is not ſufficiently advanced; and 
wok this opportunity of vifiting 
thoſe remarkable caverns - on the 
fimmit of mount Skula, though at 
the hazard of his life. b 

« When Linnæus arrived at Uma, 
n Weſt Bothnia, about ninety-ſix 
miles trom Hernoſand, he quitted 
the public road, and took his courſe 


ker firſt to traverſe the moſt ſouthern 
parts of Lapland. Being now come 
v the country that was more par- 
ticularly the wy or of his enqui- 
nes, equally a ſtranger to the Jan- 
guage and to the manners of the 
people, and without any affociate, 
de committed himſelf to the hoſpi- 
ality of the inhabitants, and never 
filed to experience it fully. He 
ſpeaks in ſeveral places, with pecu- 
lar ſatisfaction, of the innocence 
and ſimplicity of their lives, and 
ieir freedo 
this excurſion, he reached the moun- 
tins towards Norway, and, after 
encountering great hardſhips, re- 
turned into Weſt Bothnia, quite ex- 
Huſted with fatigue. Our traveller 
txt viſited Pitha and Lula, upon 
ne gulf of Bothnia, from which 
later place he took again a weſtern 
route, by proceeding up the river 


0! the temple of Jockmock, in Lula 
Lapland, or Lap Mark : thence, 
te traverſed what is called the Lap- 
land Deſert, deſtitute of all villages, 
cultivation, roads, or any conveni- 
ences; inhabited only by a few 
itaggling people, originally de- 
Fended from the Finlanders, and 


trough the woods weſtward, in or- . 


from diſeaſes, In 


0 that name, and viſited the ruins 
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who ſettled in this country in re- 
mote ages, being entirely a diſtinct 
people from the Laplanders. In 
this diſtrict he aſcended a noted 


mountain called Wallevari, in ſpeak · 


ing of which he has given us a 
pleaſant relation of his finding a 


ſingular and beautiful new plant 


{ Andromeda tetragona) when tra- 


velling within the arctic circle, with 


the ſun in his view at midnight, 
in ſearch of a Lapland hut. From 
hence he croſſed the Lapland Alpa 
into Finmark, and traverſed tne 


ſhores of the North Sea 5 far as 


Sallero. | 

«© Theſe journies from Lula and 
Pitha, on the Bothnian gulf, to 
the north ſhore, were made on foot, 
and our traveller was attended by 


two Laplanders ; one his interpreter, 


and the other his guide, He tells 
us, that the vigour and ſtrength of 
thoſe two men, both old, and ſuf- 
ficiently loaded with his bag gage, ex- 
cited his admĩiration; fince they ap- 
ared quite unhurt by their la- 
— while he himſelt, althou 


young and robuſt, was frequently 
quite exhauſted. In this journey 


he was wont ro ſleep under the boat 
with which they forded the rivers, 
as a defence againſt rain, and the 
gnats, Which in the Lapland ſum- 
mer are not leſs teazing than in the 


torrid zones. In deſcending one of 


theſe rivers, he narrowly eſcaped 

riſhing by the overſetting of the 
beat; and loſt many of the natural 
productions which he had collected. 

Linnzus thus ſpent the greater 
part of the ſummer in examining 
this arctic region, and thoſe moun«- 
tains, on which, four years after- 


wards, the French philoſophers ſe- 


cured immortal fame to Sir Iſaac 


Newton. At length, after having 
ſuffered incredible fatigues and hard 


ſhips, in climbing precipices, paſſ- 
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ing rivers in miſerable boats, ſuf- 
fering repeated viciſſitudes of ex- 
treme heat and cold, and not unfre- 
quently hunger and thirſt, he re- 
turned to Tornoa in September. 
He did not take the ſame route from 
Tornoa as when he came into Lap- 
land, having determined to viſit, 
and examine, the country on the 
eaſtern fide of the Bothnian gulf: 
his firſt ſtage, therefore, was to 
Ula, in Eaſt Bothnia; from thence 
ito Old and New Carleby, eighty- 
four miles ſouth from Ula. He 
continued his route through Waſa, 
Chriſtianſtedt, and Biorneburgh, to 
Abo, a ſmall univerſity in Finland. 
Winter was now ſetting in apace: 


he therefore croſſed the gulf by the 


iſland of Aland, and arrived at 
Upſal in November, after having 
performed, and that moſtly on foot, 
a journey of ten degrees of lati- 
tude in extent, excluſively of thoſe 
deviations which ſuch a defign ren- 
dered neceſſary. 

In 1733 he viſited and examined 
the ſeveral mines in Sweden, and 
made himſelf ſo well acquainted 
with mineralogy, and the docima- 
ſtic art, that we find he was ſuffici- 
ently qualified to give lectures on 
— 2 bias — his return to 
the univerſity. The outlines of his 
ſyſtem on mineralogy appeared in 


the early editions of the Sema Na- 


ture ; but he did not exemplify the 
whole until the year 1768. 

„In the year 1734 Linnzus was 
ſent by Baron Reuterholm, gover- 
nor of Dalekarlia, with ſeveral other 
naturaliſts, into that province, to 
-inveſtigate the natural productions 
of that part of the Swediſh domi- 
+ NIONS» Each gentleman had his par- 
. ticular department afligned ; and 
they noted daily the obſervations 
made relating to geography, &c. 
but particularly, and as their prin- 
* 
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lian Alps into Norway; but ue 


and. Germany, and fixed in Hol- 


cipal object, the economical 1 
natural hiſtory, and mineralogy 
A full account of theſe obſervatic 
was intended to have been Publiſh 
ed; but the defign was laid aſide 
It was in this journey that our a, 
thor firſt laid the plan of an excel 
lent inſtitution, which was after 
wards executed, in a certain degree 
at leaſt, by himſelf, with the 20 
ſiſtance of many of his pupils, ang 
the refult publiſhed under the title 
of Pan Szecus, in the ſecond volume 
of the Amanitates Academice. 

After the completion of this 
expedition, it appears that Linnzus 
reſided for a time at Fahlun, the 
principal town in Dalekarlia; where, 
he tells us, that he taught migen. 
logy, and the docimaſtic art, and 
practiſed phyſic ; and where he was 
very hoſpitably treated by Dr. More, 
the phyſician of the place, It alſo 
appears, that he contracted at this 
time an intimacy with one of that 
gentleman's - daughters, whom he 
married about five years afterward, 
upon his ſettling as a phyſician at 
Stockholm, 

“ In this journey he extended 
his travels quite acroſs the Dalekar- 


have no particular account of hi 
diſcoveries in that kingdom. 
„In the year 17557, Linnaw 
travelled over many other parts df 
Sweden, ſome parts of Denman 


land, where he. chiefly reſided unti 
his return to Stockholm, about the 
year 1739. He here took his doc- 
tor's degree in phyſic, 1735. 
In this year Linnæus alſo pub 
liſhed the firſt ſketch of his Heng 
Nature, in a very compendios 
way, and in the form of tables on), 
in twelve pages in Folio. By thy 
it appears, that he had at a ve 
early period of his lite * 
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tore he was twenty-four years old) 
id the baſis of that great ſtructure 
which he afterwards raiſed, - not 
only to the increaſe of his own 
fame, but to that of natural ſci- 


ences 
« In 1736, Linnzus came 1nto 


England, and viſited Dr. Dillenius, | 


the late learned profeſſor at Oxford, 
hom he juſtly conſidered as one of. 
the firſt botaniſts in Europe. He 
{ mentions with particular reſpect the 
civilities he received from him, and 
the privileges he gave him of in- 
ſpecting his own, and. the Sherar- 
dian collections of plants. It is 
needleſs to ſay, that he viſited Dr. 
Martyn, Mr. Rand, and Mr. Mil- 
ler, and that he was in a more, fin- 
gular manner indebted to the friend- 


ſhip of Dr. Iſaac Lawſon, He alſo _ 


« contraſted an intimate friendſhip 
with Mr. Peter Collinſon, which 
* was reciprocally increaſed by a 
* multitude of good offices, and con- 
«* tinued to the laſt without any di- 
% minution.” Dr. Boerhaave had 
furniſned him with letters to our 
-great naturaliſt Sir Hans Sloane ; 
but, it is with regret that we muſt 
obſerve, they did not procure him 
the reception which the warmth. of 
his recommendation ſeemed to claim, 

One of the moſt agreeable cir- 
cumſtances that happened to Lin- 
neus, during his reſidence in Hol- 
land, aroſe from the patronage of 
Mr. Clifford, in whoſe houſe * he 
lived a conſiderable part of his time, 
being aow as it were the child of 
fortune :=ZExiwi patrid triginta ſex 
rummis aureis dives—are his own 
words, With Mr. Clifford, how- 
ever, he enjoyed pleaſures and pri- 
rileges ſcarcely at that time to be 
met with elſewhere in the world ; 


that of a garden excellently ſtored 
with the fineſt exotics, and a library 
furniſhed with almoſt every botanic 
author of note. How happy he 
found himſelf in this ſituation, thoſe 
only who have felt the ſame kind of 
ardour can conceive. 1 

„ Whilſt in Holland, our author 
was recommended by Boerhaave 
to fill. the place, then vacant, of 
phyſician to the Dutch ſettlement at 
Surinam ; but he declined it, on 
account of his having been educated 
in ſo oppoſite a climate, 


geſides being favoured with the 


particular patronage and friendſhip 
of Boerhaave and Mr. Clifford, as 
is above mentioned, our author had 
alſo the pleaſure of being contem- 
porary with, and of reckoning a- 
mong the number of his friends, 
many other learned perſons, who 
have ſince proved ornaments to their 
rofeſſion, and whoſe merit has moſt 
deſervedly raiſed them to fame and 
honour, 
perly mention Dr. John Burman, 
profeſſor of botany at Amſterdam, 
whoſe name and famil 
known in the republic of letters, to 
whom our author dedicated his Bib- 
liotheca Botanica, having been great- 
ly aſſiſted in compiling that work, 
by the free acceſs he had to that 
gentleman's excellent library; John 
Frederick Gronovius, of Leyden, 
editor of Clayton's Flora Virginica, 
and who very early adopte 
næus's ſyſtem ; Baron Van Swieten, 
late phyſician to 
Queen; 
mentioned, afterwards one of the 
phyficians to the Britiſh army, who 
died much regretted at Ooſterhout, 
in the year 1747, and from whom 
Linnzus received fingular and very 


Among theſe we may pro- 


are well 


Lin- 


the Empreſs 


Ifaac Lawſon, before 


* The country ſeat and garden of Mr. Clifford was at Hartcamp, about 


three miles from Haerlem. 
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important civilities ; Kramer, fince 
well known for an excellent treatiſe 
on the docimaſtic art; Van Royen, 
botanic profefſor at Leyden : Lis: 
berkun, of Berlin, famous for his 
{kill in microſcopical inſtruments 
and experiments To theſe may be 
added alſo the names of Albinus and 
Gaubius, and of others, were it re- 
quiſite to ſhew that our author's 
talents had very early rendered him 
conſpicuous, and gained him the 
regard of all thoſe who cultiyated 


and patronized any branch of medi- 


cal ſcience; and to which, doubt- 
leſs, the fingular notice with which 
Boerhaave honoured him, did not a 
little contribute. 

« Early in the year 1738, after 
Linnæus had left Mr. GkSprd, and, 
as it ſhould ſeem, when he reſided 
with Van Royen, he had a long 
and dangerous fit of fickneſs; and 
upon his recovery, went to Paris, 
where he was properly entertained 
by the Juffieus, at that time the 
firſt botaniſts in France, The op- 
portunity this gave him of inſpect- 
ing the Herbaria of Surian and 
Tournefort, and thoſe of the above 
named gentlemen, afforded him 
great ſatisfaction. He had intended 
to have gone from thence into Ger- 
many, to viſit Ludwig, and the ce- 
lebrated Haller, with whom he was 
in cloſe correſpondence ; but he was 
not able to complete this part of his 
intended route, and was obliged to 
return without this gratification, 

« Our author did not fail to avail 
himſelf of every advantage, that 
acceſs to the ſeveral —— of 
this country afforded him, in every 
branch of natural hiſtory ; and the 
number and importance of his pub- 
lications, during this abſence from 
his native country, ſufficiently de- 
monſtrate that fund of knowledge 
which he muſt have imbibed be. 
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* 


eye upon the botanic and wot 
* 


fore, and no lefs teſtify his extra 


L ar at 
dinary application, ie by | 
„About the latter end of the ed | 
1738, or the beginning of the ne wt he 
our author ſettled as a. phyſician at pl perf 
Stockholm, where he ſeems to hare be adva 
met with conſiderable - oppoſition Muy of 
and was oppreſſed with many di d, i 
culties ; all of which at length be wiellor 
overcame, and got into extenſive tha 
practice; — —— ſertle lller, « 
ment, marne oreſ ti 
of, By che intereſt of Coun To — 
fin, who was afterwards his grea year 
patron, and even procured medals {Robe 
to be ſtruck in honour. of him, he wfeſſor 
obtained the rank of phyſician w the ki 
the fleet, and a ſtipend from the ci. ten app 
tizens for giving lectures in botany, | the « 
And what at this time efpecially dcolle 
was highly favourable to the ad- heal 
4 of his character and x thei 
ame, by giving him an rtuni be univ 
of diplaying bs ihr on th 1, phy 
eſtabliſhment of the Royal Academy erapey 
of Sctences at Stockholm; of which fory, 
Livnzus was conſtituted the fit eue 4 
prefident, and to which eftablih- Num. 
ment the king granted ſeveral pr- * Dy 
vileges, particularly that of tre: ral | 
yes to all papers directed to the conſe 
retary. By the rules of the ac r pro 
demy, the preſident held bis plac: s © 
but three months, at the expiration ur to 
of which, he made his Oratio dt hlan 
memorabilibus in Inſeftis, Oct. 1, lix q 
1739; in which he endeavours o ni; 
excite an attention and enquiry into id to 
wy knowledge of —— . in 
aying the many ſin 0- diſh 
— — . —— 4a 
the nature of thoſe animals, and ij ed, as 
pointing out, in a variety of in. us of 
ſtances, their uſefulneſs to mankind ad the 
in particular, and to the economy 0! ert 
nature in general. $ jo 
& During all this time, howere!, pro 
Linnzus appears to have had bi »h 
Late 


ir at Upſal, at this time occu- 


ned in life. We learn indeed 
vt he was ſo intent on urſuing, 
al perfefting, his great deſigns in 
te advancement of his favourite 
july of nature, that he bad deter- 
iced, if he failed in procuring the 
xwforſhip at Upſal, to accept the 
We that had been made to him 

ler, of * botanic chair 
Gottingen, However, in courſe 
me, he obtained his wiſh. In 
zyear 1741, upon the reſignation 
(Roberg, he was conſtituted =_ 
weſſor of phyſic, and phyſician 
þ the king, with Roſen, who had 
en appointed in the preceding year 
the death of Rudbeck. Theſe 
colleagues agreed to divide the 
real departments between them; 
xd their choice was confirmed by 
te univerſity, Roſen took anato- 
1, phyſiology, pathology, and the 
enpeutic part. Linnæus, natural 
(ory, botany, materia medica, the 
etic part, and the diagnoſis mor- 
num. | | 

* During the interval of his re- 
ml from Stockholm to Upfal, 
conſequence of this appointment, 
' protefſor was deputed by the 
ts of the kingdom, to make a 
ir to the iſlands of Ocland and 
hand, in the Baltic, attended 
ix of the pupils, commiſſioned 
make ſuch enquiries as might 
« to improve agriculture, and 
„ in the kingdom; to which the 
*Oſh nation had for ſome time 
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g da particular attention; awak- 
J . as it were, by the deſolating 
. us of Charles the XIIth, to ex- 
: their commerce, and cultivate 


© arts of peace. The reſult of 
* Journey was very ſucceſsful, 
© proved fully ſatis factory to the 
and was afterwards commu- 
ed to the public. | 


ed by Rudbeck, who was far ad- 
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“% Linnzus, on his return, enter- 
ed upon the profeſſorſhip, and pro- 
nounced before the univerſity his 


Oration de Peregrinationum intra 


Patriam neceſſitate, Oct. 17s 1941; 
in which he forcibly diſplays the 


uſefulneſs of ſuch excurhons, by 


pointing out to the ſtudents that 


vaſt field of objects which their coun- 
try held out to their cultivation; 
whether in geography, phyſics, 
mineralogy, botany; zoviogy, or 
economics; and by ſhewing the be- 
nefit that muſt accrue to themſelves 


and their country as rewards to their 
diligence. That animated fpirit 
which runs through the whole of 
this compoſition, renders it one of 
the moſt pleaſing and inſtruftive of 


all our author's productions. That 


intimate knowledge which Linnæus 


himſelf had acquired of his own 


country by his repeated travels 


3 as he was too with er 


requilite for making uſeful obſerva- 
tions) enabled him to point out with 


the utmoſt preciſion, the moſt pro- 


per objects of inveſtigation, in ev 

part of nature; and his love to his 
country gave a zeal to his wiſhes, 
that ſhewed him on this occaficn to 
great advantage; not to add, the 
aid ariſing from that ſelf· eongratu- 
lation, which he muſt feel, having 


juſt gained, by bis late appointment, 


the ſummit of his wiſhes. 

„ Linnæus was now fixed in the 
ſituation that was the beſt adapted to 
his character, his taſte, and abilities, 
and which ſeems to be the object of 
his ambition, and center of his 
hopes. Soon after his eſtabliſhment, 


he laboured to get the academical 


garden, which had been founded in 
1657, put on a better footing, and 
very ſoon effected it; procuring 
alſo a houſe to be built for the re- 
ſidence of the profeſſor. The whole 
had been in ruin ever ſince the fire in 

1702, 
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1702, and at the time Linnæus was 
appointed - profeſſor of botany, the 
garden did not contain above fifty 
plants that were exotic. His cor- 
reſpondence with the firit botaniſts 
in Europe, ſoon ſupplied him with 
great variety, He received Indian 
plants from Jufſien of Paris, and 
from Van Royen of Leyden ; Eu- 
ropean plants from Haller and Lud- 
wig; American plants from the 
late Mr, Colliſon, Mr. Cateſby, and 
others; and variety of annuals 
from Dillenius: in ſhort, how much 
the garden owed to his diligence 
and care, in a few years, may be 
ſeen by the catalogue publiſhed un- 
der the title of Hortus Upſalienſis 
exhibens plantas exoticas horto Up- 
falienſis academiz a ſeſe (Linnzo) 
illatas ab anno 1742, in annum 
1748, additis, differentiis ſynonymis, 
habitationibus, hoſpitiis, rariorum- 
que deſcriptionibus, in gratiam ſtu- 
oſæ juventutis. Holm. 1748, 8vo. 
pp. 306, tab. 3. By this catalogue 
i appears he the profeſſor 2 
troduced 1100 ſpecies, exeluſively of 


all the Swediſh plants, and of va- 


rieties; which latter, in ordinary 
gardens, amount not unfrequently 
to one third of the whole number. 
The preface contains a curious 
hiſtory of the climate at Upſal, and 
the progreſs of the ſeaſons through - 
out the whole year, 

« From the time that Linnæus 
and Roſen were appointed pro- 
feſſors at Upſal, it ſhould ſeem 
that the credit of that univerſity, 
as a ſchool of phyſic, had been in- 
creaſing; and the fact indeed is 
certain, that numbers of ſtudents 
reſorted thither from Germany, at- 
tracted by the character of theſe 
two able men: and certainly in 
Sweden itſelf many young men 
were invited to the ſtudy of phyſic, 
by the excellent manner in which 
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it was taught, who otherwiſe way 
have engaged in different purſuin 
„»Whilſt Linnæus was meditay 
one of his capital performanc 
which had long been expected, ; 
wiſhed for, he was ini 
by a * and pair 
left lim is 

very weak and diſpirited ſtate; 2 
according to the intelligence t| 
his friends gave- of him, noch 
was thought to have contribu 


great! 


rupte 
fit of the gout, whic 


more to the reſtoration of his pi 
than the ſeaſonable acquiſition, 
this juncture, of - a collection 
rare and undeſcribed plants, 

The fame which our aut 


had now acquired by his Syſt 
Naturz, of which a fixth editi 
much enlarged, had been publiſh 
at Stockholm, in 1748, in $vo. | 
232 with eight tables, / explanat 
ot the claſſes and orders; and wh 
was alſo republiſhed by Gronor 
at Leyden ; had brought, as it we 


a conflux of every thing rare 


valuable in every branch of nat 
from all parts of the globe, it 
Sweden. The King and queen 


Sweden had their ſeparate col 
tions of rarieties ; the former 


Ulrickſdahl, the latter, very fich 
exotic inſects and ſhells, procurec 


a great expence, at the palace 
Drottningholm. Theſe our alt 
was employed in arranging and 


ſcribing. Beſides theſe, the mul 
of the royal academy of Uplal, | 


been augmented by a conlicer 
donation from the king, whill 
reditary prince, in 1946; U 
other, from count Gyllenborg, 
year before ; by a third, fron 
Grill, an opulent citizen of dt 
holm. 

% From this time we ſee tbef 
feſſor in a more elevated rat 
ſituatiom in life. His reput- 
had already procured him 2 
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tem almoſt all the Royal Societies 
Europe, . Into the Imperial 
lademy, he had been very only 
xxcived, and diſtinguiſhed, accord- 
pero the cuſtom of that inſtitution, 
ith a claſſic name,, having moſt 
iy been called Dioſcorides Secun- 
us; and in the year 1753 he re- 
cired this honour from the Royal 
ciety of London: and his own 
brereign, truly ſenſible of his merit, 
al greatly eſteeming his. character 
ad abilities, favoured him with a 
park of his diſtinction and regard, 
creating him a knight of the po- 
k ſtar, It was no longer, laudatur 
« alget. His emoluments kept 
ne with his fame and honours : 
bs practice in his profeſſion became 
kerative, and we find him ſoon after 


niles from Upſal. He had more- 
ner received one of the moſt flat- 
wing teſtimonies of the extent and 
wynitude of his fame, that perhaps 
erer ſhewn to any literary cha- 
er, the ſtate of the nation which 
En/erred it, with all its circum- 
knces, duly conſidered. This was 
n invitation to Madrid, from the 
uny of Spain, there to preſide as 
naturaliſt, with the offer of an 
mnual penſion for life of 2000 
Wales, letters of nobility, and 
be perfect free exerciſe of his own 
gion. An offer not readily pa- 
ele! in the hiſtory of modern 
mes! That he did not accept of it 
certain, having, after the moſt 
ect acknowledgements of the 
aguiar honour done him, returned 
* anfiver, “ that, if he had any 
ents, they were due to his own 
duntry.“ ' 

In the year 1755, the Royal 
acemy of Sciences at Stockholm, 
vred our profeſſor with one of 
ebe premiums, agreeably to the 
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Kue 


will of count Sparree; who had 
decreed two gold medals, of ten du- 
cats value each, to be annually 
given by the academy, to the au- 
thors of ſuch papers, in the pre- 
.ceding year's Stockholm Acts, as 
Mould be adjudged moſt (ty in 

romoting agriculture particularly, 
— all Racked of — —— 
This medal bore on one ſide, the 
arms of the count, with this motto, 
Superftes in ſcientiis amor Frederici 
_— Linnzus obtained it in,con- 
equence of a paper de Plantis quæ 
Alpium Suecicarum indigenæ, magnos 
rei æconomicæ et medice emolumenta 
Heri paſſiut, and the ultimate inten- 
tion was to recommend theſe plants, 
as adapted to culture in Lapland. 
This paper 


mium centum aureorum, propoſed by 
the Imperial Academy of Sciences 
at Peterſburgh, for the beſt paper 
written to eſtabliſh, or diſprove, by 
new arguments, the doctrine of the 
ſexes of plants. 122 

6 It was, if poſſible, an additional 
glory to Linnzus to have merited 
this premium from the Peterſburgh 
academy; inaſmuch, as. a profeſſor 
of that ſociety, a few years before, 
had with more than common zeal, 
although with a futility like that of 
the other antagoniſts of our author, 
endeavoured to overturn the whole 
Linnæan ſyſtem of botany, 4 
tempting to ſhew that the doctrine 
of the ſexes of plants, had no 
foundation in nature, and was un- 
ſupported by facts and experiments. 

In the ſpring of the year 1772. 
Dr. Murray, profeſſor of phyſic and 
botany at Gottingen, a Swede by 
birth; who had been educated under 
Linnzus, and had long enjoyed a 
great ſhare of his confidence and 


eſteem, paid bis preceptor a viſit: he 
| found 


| was inſerted in the 
pleſſed of his country houſe and Stockholm Acts for 1754, vol. xv. 


gudens at Hammarby, about five . Linnæus alſo obtained the pre- 
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found his faculties unimpaired, and 
his ardor for the improvement of 
ſcience as ſtrong ew vigorous as 
ever, He ſpeaks with great de- 
ght of the ſatisfaction he received 
from his company, and in the con- 
templation and inſpection of his mu- 
ſeum at Hammarby ; but . 
much to find, that Linnæus had no 
farther thoughts of publifhing a 
new edition of his Syſtem of Na- 
ture; purpoſing only to give a ſup- 

lement. | 


elt appears that Linnzus, upon 


the whole, enjoyed a good conſtitu- 


tion. At times, however, he had 
been ſeverely affficted with an he- 
micrania ; and had not been ex- 
empted from the gout. And not- 
withſtanding the ſound ftate in which 
Dr. Murray left him, we find, that 
very ſoon after, his memory became 
fomewhat impaired. The conſei- 
ouſneſs of this defect was ſaid to 
- have induced bim to decline all 
thoughts of farther publications, 
and to tranſmit to Dr. Murray ſuch 
raaterials as were in readineſs to 
complete future editions of his Syſ- 
tem. 

In the ſummer of 1776, it was 
known here that his ſtrength was 
declining apace, and his infirmities 
in general much increaſed, he bein 
unable to take his uſual walks in his 
garden without aſſiſtance. At the 
latter end of the year he was ſeized 
with an apoplexy, which left him 
paralytic; and at the beginning 
of the year 1777 he ſuffered an- 
other ſtroke, which very much 
| Impaired his mental powers. 'Thefe 
attacks, at his advanced ſtage of 
life, ſhewed that diſſolution was not 
far off. But the diſeaſe, which was 
faid to have been the more imme- 
diate cauſe of his death, was an ul- 
ceration of the urinary bladder. 
Nevertheleſs, he languiſhed through 
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mo 


tended by the whole univerfity 


— year, e on the 13th 
anuary, 1 
1 778, aged 70 years and! 


To the lovers of ſcience it a 
not appear ſtrange, nor will it | 
unpleafant, to hear, that uncon 
mon reſpect was ſhewn' to the md 
this great man. We 2 
told, that, “ on his death, a gene 
mourning took 'place at Vpla at 


that his funeral proceffion was a 


well profefſors as ſtudents, and tf ** 
pall ſupported by fixteen dodon de 
phyfic, all of whom had been | abt 
pupils.“ The king of Sweden, =y 
ter the death of Linneus, ordere * 
a medal to be ſtruck, of which 40 adulp 
fide exhibits Linnzus's buſt a ny br 
name, and the other Cybele, in u tho 
dejected attitude, holding in ber le "= 
hand a key, and ſurrounded uit vos 
animals and growing plants, wit 6 } 
this legend Heam lucrus angit an run 
A ;—and beneath, - in U] nents 
ſaliæ, die x. Jan. MeDCC.LKXVII bare | 
Rege jubente. The ſame ge nero Ainati 
monarch not. only honoured d bang 
Royal Academy of Sciences vi ns 
his preſence when Linnæus' con voſt 
memoration was held at Srockholn mittir 
but, as a ſtill higher tribute, nh perle 
ſpeech from the throne to the s er 
embly of the fates, lamented dn wur 
den's loſs by his death. Nor u Ae 
he honoured only in his own cou bern, 
try. The preſent learned a refort 
worthy vroſeſſbr of botany at üg 0. 
burgh, not only pronounced an f dt 
logium in honour of Linnzus, vit 
fore his ſtudents, at the opening befor 
his lectures in the ſpring 1778, b cen 
laid alſo the foundation - ſtone of own 
monument to be raiſed to his n voten 
mory ; which, while it perpetus ment 
the name and merits of Linnru cer. 
will do honour to the R u net 
it may be hoped, prove the mee mort 
of calf g an entulation favour mon 
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\ tut ſcience which this illuſtrious on the ruin of another man's. He 
„ale ſo highly dignified and im- every. where acknowledged the ſe- 


caſe, ſupported on a ſtal, with and no man ars to have been 
+ iferprions | my more ſenſible . the partial defects 
osbtr J. Horn of his own. Thoſe anomalies which 
+ wort [ : had principally been the objects of 
«The high reputation which this. criticiſm, he well knew every artifi- 
man has long held among the cial arrangement muſt abound with; 
wuralits throughout the world, and having laid it dowp as a firm 
mcht readily perhaps preclude any maxim, that every Ayſtem muſt 
acomium from our pen; ſince, to finally reſt on its intrinfic merit, 
il lovers of natural ſcience, his he willingly commits his own to the 
une itſelf is eulogy, and will judgment of poſterity. Pertia 
wbtleſs very long be inſeparable there is no circumſtance of Lin- 
tm the idea of his extraordinary næus's life, which ſnews him in a 
dert. Might we, nevertheleſs, be more dignified light, than his con- 
wdulged ſo far, we hope the follow- duct towards his opponents. Diſ- 
we brief eſtimate of his talents will avowing controverſy, and juſtly con- 
e thought juſt, and eaſily deduced ſidering it as an unimportant and 
rom an impartial view of his writ- fruitleis ſacrifice of time, he never 
09s. replied to any, numerous as they 
« Nature had, in an eminent were at one ſeaſon. 
nanher, been liberal in the endow- To all who ſee the aid this ex- 


are been poſſeſſed of a lively ima- tural ſcience, his talents muſt ap- 
ination, corrected however by a pear in a very illuſtrious point of 
hong judgment, and guided by the view; but more eſpecially to thoſe 
laws of ſyſtem. Add to theſe, the who, from ſimilarity of taſte, are 
not retentive memory, an unre- qualified to ſee more diſtinctly the 
niting induſtry, and the greateſt vaſt extent of his original deſign, 
perſeverance in all his purſuits; as the greatneſs of his labour, and the 
ö evident from that continued vi- elaborate execution he has given 
four with which he proſecuted the to the whole. He had a happy 
beügn, that he appears to have command of the Latin tongue, which 
formed ſo early in life, of totally is alone the language of ſcience ; 
forming, and fabricating anew the and no man ever applied it more 


ad this fabric he raiſed, and gave to deſcripuon ſuch copiouſneſs, u- 
o it a degree of perfection unknown nited with that preciſion and con- 
before; and had moreover the un- ciſeneſs, which ſo eminently cha- 
common felicity of living to ſee his racterize his writings. 

on ſtructure riſe above all others, The ardour of Linn eus's incli- 
atwithſtanding every diſencourage- nations to the ſtudy of nature, from 
ment its author at firſt laboured un- his earlieſt years, and that uncom- 
ler, and the oppoſition it afterwards won application which he beſtowed 
net with, Neither has any writer upon it, gave him a moſt compre- 
more cautiouſly avoided that com- henſive view, both of its pleaſures 
non error of building his own fame and uſefulneſs, at the ſame time 


that 


ed, This monument confiſts of veral merits of each author's ſyſtem; - 


nents of his mind. He ſeems to traordinary man has brought to na- 
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whole ſcience of natural hiſtory : ſucceſsfully to his purpoſes, or gave 
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Lia! 
that it opened to him a wide field, 
hitherto but little cultivated, eſpe- 
cially in his own country, Hence 
he was early led to regret, that the 
ſtudy of natural hiſtory, as a public 
inſtitution, had not made its way 
into the univerſities; in many of 
which, logical diſputations, and me- 
taphyſical theories, had too long 
prevailed, to the exclufion of more 
uſeful ſcience. Availing himſelf 
therefore of the advantages which 


he derived from a large ſhare of elo- 


quence, and an animated ſtyle, he 
never failed to diſplay, in a lively 
and convincing manner, the rela- 
tion this ſtudy hath to the public 
good; to incite the great to coun- 
tenance and protect it; to encou- 
rage and allure youth into its pur- 
ſuits, by opening its manifold 
ſources of pleaſure to their view, 
and ſhewing them how greatly this 
agreeable employment would add, 
in a variety of inſtances, both to 
their comfort and emolument. His 
extenſive view of natural hiſtory, as 
connected with almoſt all the arts 
of life, did not allow him to con- 
fine theſe motives and incitements 
to thoſe only who were deſigned for 
the practice of phyſic. He alſo la- 
boured to inſpire the great and opu- 
lent with a taſte for this ſtudy ; and 
wiſhed particularly that fuch as were 
devoted to an ecclchiaſtic life ſhould 
ſhare a portion of natural ſcience ; 
not only as a means of ſweetening 


their rural ſituation, confined, as 


many are, perpetually to a country 
reſidence, but as what would almoſt 
inevitably lead, in a variety of in- 


ſtances, to diſcoveries which only 


ſuch fituations could give riſe to, 
and which the learned in great ci- 
ties could have no opportunities to 
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make. Not to add, that the mu 


W IC 

tual communication and enlarge 
ment of this kind of knowleds4 
among people of equal rank in 
country ſituation, muſt prove ont 1 
of the ſtrongeſt bonds of union ar, 
friendſhip, and contribute, * in 
much higher degree than the uſu; LD 
periſhing amuſements of the age, t 
the pleaſures and advantage of { be, w 
cletyv. 9 2 : 310, 

Linnæus lived to enjoy e 
fruit of his own labour in an un e po 
common degree. Natural hiſton th rap 
raiſed itſelf in Sweden, under hi ay, 
culture, to a ſtate of perfection un ite. 
known elſewhere, and was from fe 
thence diſſeminated through all Eu d re 
rope. His pupils diſperſed them- „ ind 
ſelves all over the globe, and, with": 
their maſter's fame, extended bot pet 
ſcience and their own. More thuer, 
this, he lived to ſee the ſovereigns wn of 
of Europe eſtablifh ſeveral publi lat 
inſtitutions in favour of this ſtudy ace 
and even profeſſorſhips eſtabliſhed 
in divers univerſities ſor the fame pew 
purpoſe, which do'honour to their ad the 
founders and patrons, and which" i: 
have excited a curioſity for the ſa- ©": 
ence, and a ſenſe of its worth, that med 
cannot fail to further its progreſs, e beca 
and in time raiſe it to that rank, er 
which it is entitled to hold among": 
the purſuits of mankind.” Roth 

Notwithſtanding the extent of". | 
the preceding article, it by: e 
means doth full juſtice to the me- elch 
mory of Linnæus. For that pu- 
poſe, it would be requiſite to make". 1" 
large extracts from Dr. Pulteney er 
Account of his Writings ; which wed 
would carry us far beyond the * = ; 
of proportion neceſſary to be 0 "Pp 


ſerved in the preſent publication. 
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* 
7 OPE Felix de Vega Carpio, 
born the 25th November, 
if, was the ſon of Felix Vega de 
io a gentleman of Madrid, who 
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ITCH of the LIFE and CHARACTER of the famous Spaniſh 
Poet LOPE DE VEGA. 


tr the Letters from an Engliſh Traveller in Spain, in 1778, on the 
Origin and Progreſs of Poetry in that Kingdom. ] 


poem intitled Arcadia. About this 
time he married Donna Iſabela de 
Urbina, a lady of faſhion, on ac- 
count of whoſe gallantries he ſoon 


4 the reputation of being a very after fought a duel, and having 
a poet, a turn which he obſerved grievouſly wounded his antago- 


:c, and which the fond parent lived ſome years; after which he 
{bed with the greateſt delight. returned again to Madrid, where 
i fire years of age young Lope loſing his wife, he felt himſelf ani- 
d read Spaniſh and Latin fluent- mated with a military ardour, and 
end even make verſes, which he repaired to Cadiz to embark on 
changed with his ſchool-fellows board the ap armada, fitting out 
r pictures and other trifles. His by Philip II. againſt queen Eliza- 
aber, charmed with this ſurprizing beth. In this fleet he failed, f 
wen of genius, ſpared no pains to Liſbon, in company with his 

liste a darling plant that ſeemed ther, a lieutenant in the Spani 

o encourage the moſt flattering ex- navy, who loſt his life in that ex- 
ons. At the age of twelve, pedition, Our poet bad his ſhare 


al the art of rhetoric; could dance pointed fleet, and appearing at Ma- 
a> fence with eaſe and dexterity, drid without a ſingle friend, became 
ad ing with a tolerable taſte. En- ſecretary to the marquiſs of Malpi- 
med with theſe accompliſhments, ca, and afterwards to the count of 
e became an orphan at his firſt en- Lemos, Though his firſt marriage 
ace into the world with every . was ſo unſucceſsfal, he was in hopes 
reffure of diſtreſs, and was taken of being more fortunate in that 
tothe ſervice of the biſhop of Avi- ſtate with Donna Juana de Guardia, 
in whoſe praiſe he wrote ſeveral a lady of rank whom he ſoon, after 
ultorals, os | made his firſt drama- loſt. Inconſolable at theſe repeated 
ellay, with a comedy intitled, La afflictions, he entered into the ec- 
Uoral de Jacinto, He ſoon af- eleſiaſtic ſtate, was ordained a prieſt 


ike WF 0 itted his patron, went to the and appointed head chaplain to a 
e of Alcala, where he congregation of prieſts at Madrid, 
ich WF d philoſophy, and took a de- though he ſtill courted the muſes, 
ue , chen returned to Madrid, and making this the chief relaxation that 


Ream ſecretary to the duke of ſoftened his ſorrows. He was now 
a, who entruſted him with his in the zenith of his poetic glory, and 
wweaghty concerns. Encouraged his reputation became ſo univerſal, 


bis lyze, and ſung his praiſe in a the degree of doctor in divinity, 3 
2 = 


zh rapture in his child from its in- niſt, fled to Valencia, where he 
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pe was maſter of the Latin tongue of the misfortunes of that diſap- - 


ne Mecznas, he again tuned that pope Urban the Eighth ſent him 
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[16) ANECDOTES OF 


the croſs of the order of Malta, and 
added too a lucrative poſt in the a po- 
ſtolic exchequer, which Lope held 
to his death, which happened in his 
ſeventy-third year, to the great re- 
gret of the court, and every learned 
man in the kingdom. The duke of 
Sela, who was his patron and exe- 
cutor; cauſed him to be interred at 
his own expence with ſuch pomp 
and magnificence/as had never been 
ſeen before for” a private perſon. 
The duke invited all the grandees of 
the kingdom, who attended in per- 
ſon, in token of their concern at the 
loſs of ſo diſtinguiſhed a character. 
The funeral obſequies laſted three 
days, all the clergy of the king's 
chapel aſſiſted, three biſhops offi- 
ciated pontifically, and three of the 
molt eloquent orators exerted them- 
ſelves in praiſe of the deceaſed, add- 
ing new laurels to the fame of Lope 
de Vega, with whom, when living, 
many princes gloried in being ac- 
quainted. Pope Urban wrote him 
a letter in anſwer to a dedication of 
his poem in favour of Mary queen 
of Scots, intitled, Corona tragica de 
Maria Stuardo. Cardinal Barbatini 
held a very intzmate correſpondence 
with him, as did many other cardi- 
nals and noblemen, who courted his 
friendſhip. When he walked in the 
ſtreets, he was gazed upon and fol- 
lowed as a prodigy : he was, more- 
over, loaded with preſents, and by 
the rapid ſale of his numerous works 
ſoon amaſſed a confiderable fortune, 
and acquired a capital of 150,000 
ducats, befides his annual income of 
fifteen hundred ducats, ariſing out of 
his benefices and employments, So 
great was the fertility of his genius, 
the amazin readinel of his wit and 
' rapidity of thought, added to his 
animated expreſſion, that perhaps 
there never was a poet in the world, 
either ancient or modern, that could 


the leaſt part of what ſtill remaing 


tion! Our author poſſeſſed an | 


LOPE DE VEGA. 
His ly 


be compared to him, 
compolitions and fugitive piea 
with his eſſays, form a colle 
tion of fifty volumes, beſides | 
dramatic works, which make tw 
2 volumes more; exclufively 
our hundred ſcriptural dramat 
pieces, called in Spain Autos Sacr 
mentales, all which were ſucceflive 
brought on the ſtage: and what 
{till more extraordinary, ſpeaking 
his printed works, in one of his p 
torals to Claudio, be ſays they fon 
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in his cloſet, It appears from h 
own authority, that he uſed cor 
ſtamly to write five ſheets a da 
which multiplied by the days of h 
life, would make 133,225 ſheets 
then reckoning the number of verſe 
correſponding, to each ſheet, it wi 
appear that excluſively of proſe h 
wrote 21,316,000 verſes, an unhez 
of exertion and facility of verſific: 


exhauſtible fund, which, like the fi 
of Veſuvius, continually afforde 
new matter, and blazed out ince 
ſantly. So 1 was the r: 
pidity of his genius, that he woult 
often finiſh a play in twenty-fou 
hours, and ſome comedies in let 
than five hours, with as much cor 
rectneſs and elegance in his verſ 
as the moſt laboured pieces of othe 
writers of his 5 4 = thi 
contem of Sir Philip Sidney 
Shale ere, and Spenſer. In lu 
Laurel de Apollo, he has celebrated 


all the good Poets of his time, du «5, 
none were more, univerſally praiſeg ref; 
from all parts than himſelf : un 
ſurprizing faculties were ſuch, that 100 


though in his neee 
through all rules of art, yet ſuc 
was his ſucceſs, that he was con- 


ſtantly the favourite of the public, 
ſts of ap- 


and drew perpetual burſts _ 0 
plauſe, 4 not his fault if Fo. 


ANECDOTES OF THE MARQUIS OF VILLENA. [15] 


loceſſors had not his talents to conceal 


mperfetions, rendering the Spaniſh 
tama inſupportable when deprived 
of the beauties of Lope, This was 
kreſeen by Cervantes, who re- 
xoches our poet with deſtroying 
be rules of the drama, as laid down 
ME che ancients, in order to court 
wpular applauſe ; to obtain which 
te loſt ſight of every idea of nature, 
ir good taſte ; adding, that the pro- 
kbility of fable dwindled in his 
tands, and was wafted away by the 
echanting magic of verſe; all 
wity of time and place was annihi- 
led ; his heroes came out of their 
cradles, and wandered from eaſt or 
jel as lovers or combatants, put on 
the cowl of monks, died in cloyſters, 
ud worked miracles on the ſtage. 
The ſcene is tranſported from Italy 
to Flanders, and as eaſily ſhifted 
om Valencia to Mexico. Foot- 
men diſcourſe like courtiers, princes 
lle bullies, and ladies like chamber- 
nads, The actors appear in le- 
ons, often ſeventy at a time, and 
cole with numerous proceſſions, 
which are ſtill kept up with us, as 
ell as opening graves, and burying 
tte dead, performing the moſt awful 
nes of mortality by way of amuſe- 
nent, which for my part I muſt own 
makes my heart recoil at the diſmal 
ight ; nor can the moſt captivating 
lnzuage of Shakſpeare overcome 
* feelings at this glaring indeco- 


rum, 
of the wild- 


680 ſenfible was Lo 
dels of his imagipation, and how 


2» 


der defects, and only imitated his 


wantonly he ſported with the con- 
fidence of the public, chat, ſpeaking 
of himſelf, he acknowledges his 
fault in the following words: 


Mas ninguno de todos llamar puedo 
Mas barbaro = yo, pues contra el arte 
Me atrevo a dar preceptos, y me dexo 
Llevar de la vulgar corriente, a donde 
Me liaman ignorante, Italia y Francia. 


And again, 
V efcrivo =_ el arte, que inventaron 
Los que e r aplauſo pretendieron 


Porque como los paga el vulgar, es Juſts 
Hablarle en necio, para darle guſto. 


That is, “ that he was ſenſible of 
the reproaches Italy and France 
would make him, for breaking 
through all rules to pleaſe the igno- 
rant public ; but fince it was they, 
that paid for it, they had a right to 
be pleaſed in their own way.” 

© I have now given you both ſides 
of the queſtion, reſpecting this great 
man: were I to ſpeak to you of his 
perſonal virtues, they are yet ſupe- 
rior to his literary talepts, His be 
nevolence and charity towards the 
indigent and diſtreſſed were fo great, 
that he always extended his band to 
the needy ; inſomuch that notw ich- 
ſtanding his conſiderable fortune 
and income, not more than fix thou- 
ſand ducats were found at his death. 
O illuſtrious bard, if an Engliſhman 
is not capable of doing juſtice to thy 
poetical numbers, and the harmony 
of thy verſe, accept at leaſt of this 


tribute to the goodneſs of thy 
heart,” 42 | 


to ſay ſomethin 
marquis of Villena, ; 
1781. 


ACCOUNT of the MARQUIS OF VILLENA, in a great Mea- 
{ure the Father of Spaniſh Poetry. 1 


— i. * * n — 


* —B Afi... _ 


[From the fame Work.] 


3 I remains for me, however, character appears conſpieuous in the 
of the poetical annals of his —_— ; be- 
whoſe great ing in a manner the father o 


poetry 
in 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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[:5] ANECDOTES OF THE MARQUIS OE VILLENA, 


in Spain, as well as the brighteſt or- 
nament of his age. This illuſtrious 
nobleman, of the royal houſe of Ara- 
gon, diſtinguiſhed himſelf early in 
poetry, philoſophy, and aſtrology, 
and with ſuch attachment to this laſt 
ſcience, that amongſt his ignorant 
countrymen he generally paſſed for 
a necromancer. As his family had 
been diſpoſſeſſed of the marquifate 
of Villena, Henry III. had giyen 
him the carldom of Cangas, and af- 
terwards procured him to be elected 
grand-maiter of the military and reli- 
gious order of Calatrava. Forthis pur- 
poſe, the marquis botained a divorce 
trom his wife, underpretenceof a natu- 
ral-impediment; then ceded the earl- 
dom of Cangas to the crown, that it 
might not fall into his order at his 
death, and was elected grand-maſter, 


Some of the knights however proteſt- 


ed, and elected Don Luis de Guſ- 
man, a Caſtilian nobleman ; but the 
king went in perfon to Calatrava, 
put the marquis in poſſeſſion, and 
every thing was quiet till the death 
of the king, when Guſman, who had 
fled to Rome, renewed his claim be- 
fore the pope, and the knights re- 
fuſed farther obedience. A long 
ſuit was commenced, which laſted ſix 


years, and was referred to the gene- 


ral chapter of the order of Ciſter, 


held in Burgundy. Whilſt this was 


depending, the marquis attended 
on his uncle Don Ferdinand of Ara- 
gon, when he ſucceeded to that 


crown, and came with him to Bar- 


celona, where he preſided at the con- 
ſiſtory of Trobidours; and wrote a 
theatrical piece, in which, juſtice, 
truth, mercy, and peace, were the 
principal characters. In the midſt 
of theſe rejoicings, news came, in 
1414, that he had loſt his election, 
and was deprived of his grand-maſter- 
ſhip; with an injunction to cohabit 
2gain with his lawtul wife, which he 


which purpoſe he had affixed a 


complied with, and became a ſuitor 
at the court of king John 1I. then a 
infant, for an indemnification for his 
earldom of Cangas. After much 
ſolicitation he obtained the lordſhip 
of Inieſta, where he retired with his 
wife, and gave himſelf up to pbiloſo- 
phy and the Muſes, Beſides a tranſla- 
tion of Dante into proſe, he tranſlated 
the Aneis of Virgil in Spaniſh verſe, 
at the requeſt of his Kinſman John 
king of Navarre, and intended to 
dedicate it to that monarch ; for 


painting, in wiſh the king of Na. 
varre is repreſented fitting on his 
throne, and the marquis preſenting 
him his book: but when all this 
was completed, he dropped his de- 
ſign, as that monarch went to war 
with the king of Caſtile, on which 
account he avejded all farther com- 
munication with him. His moſt 
famous piece was his book on the 
Gaya Sciencia, which. is a complete 
ſyſtem of poetry, rhetoric, and ora- 
tory, befides deſcribing all the cere- 
monies of the Trobadours at their 
public exhibitions. This work he 
dedicated to his illuſtrious and learned 
friend, the marquis of Santillana. 
After ſuffering much from the 
gout, he died in retirement in 1434+ 
His fine library was burned under 
the notion of his knowledge of ma. 
gie; and the biſhop of Segovia, con. 
teflor to the king, who was C ged 
with this commiſſion, is ſaid to hart 
reſerved moſt of the books for him- 
ſelf. 1 7 Be . 
Thus ended this Nau philo- 
ſopher and friend of —. uſes, — 
was contemporary with our 
Lydgate, * juſt reached the 
days of the yy 'ned Chaucer, the 
father of Engliſh poetry, whom he 
greatly reſembled, With him he 
ran the career of courts and ex- 


perienced the fickleneſs of royal fa- 
your, 
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ANECDOTES OF QUEVEDO. 


ir, equally preferring retirement 
Ai; A | like him, had the 
t of refining the language and 
N wetry of his country. Thus the 
ves of both bards have been jointly 
SW: .:ded down with veneration, by a 
- rateful poſterity ! If their verſe 
mated melody, 1t was owing to the 
wecuracy of meaſure, and imper- 


ho. 


1191 | 


fection of language at that time, 


when both the Engliſh and Caſtili- 
ans ſeem more to have courted the 
god Mars, than Apollo; for while 
the Caſtilians were daily encroach- 
ing on the Moors, the victorious 
banners of England were triumphant 
in Paris, where our Henry VI, was 
crowned king of- France,” | 


m——_ 
_— 


_—_— 


p Mon poets, however, ſup- 
ported the ſpirit of the 


-den age, ſuch as Vicente Eſpi- 
e, Don Louis de Ulloa, Pedro de 
ch hinoſa, Don Franciſco Quevedo, 


Jon Juan de Jauregui, Solis the 
litorian, and others, who like fall- 
ty leaves announced the long win- 
ter that was to follow. The name 
« Quevedo is well known to you, 
nd his Viſions, which have — 
raallated into Engliſh, His genius 
a ſuch, that neither the perſe- 


ed ons he ſuffered from his ene- 
i» a, or other mortifications could 
the np his bold maſculine ſpirit, or 
ee keenneſs of his ſatire. Beſides 
der Es merit as a poet he was well 


erſed in the oriental languages, 
and of great erudition.— His poems 


ged N opeared under the feigned name of 
ave Nee Bachelor Franciſco de la Torre. 
im- ben the Duke of Oſſuna was vice- 
R by of Naples, he was employed in 
lo- 


eral commiſſions of conſequence 
nongſt the Italia ſtates, and had 
de addreſs to go to Venice, on a 
Zucular object, diſguiſed as a 
iendicant, The viceroy ſent him 


| he - court, acknowledging his great | 
be ices, for which he was made a 
2 ught of St. James. When the 


e's intereſt and fayour declined, 


* 9 


one PARTICULARS concerning the celebrated QUEVEDO. 
[From the ſame Work.] | 


he came in for his ſhare of diſgrace, 
and was three years in confinement, 
afflicted with illneſs; but nothing 
appearing againſt him, he was ſet 
at liberty. Diſguſted with the 
fickleneſs of court favour, and at- 
tendance of the great, he refuſed 
ſeveral employments that were offer» 
ed him, as well in the miniſtry, as 
the embaſſy to Genoa ; and retired 
to his own ſeat, where he gave him- 
ſelf up intirely to literary purſuits. 
At the age of fifty-four, he entered 
into the ſtate of matrimony, with 
Dona Eſperanza de Aragon, a lady 
of rank, whom he ſoon had the mis- 
fortune to loſe, finding no other 
alleviation than ſuch as aroſe from 
his philoſophical diſpoſition, Bur 
the envenomed ſhafts of envy {till 
reached him in his ſolitude, - On a 
falſe accuſation of being theauthor of 
an infamous libel, he was arreſted 
in the night, put in cloſe copfine - 
ment, and his eſtate ſequeſtered, 
In this ſituation he labouted under 
various diſeaſes, with acute pain of 
body and mind; his patrimony 
ſeized, and himſelf Fake) hy 
charity! Under this diſtreſs he 
wrote that elegant and pathetic let- 
ter to the prime-mimiſter Olivarez, 
which procured his enlargement 

B 2 3 


(:0] 


the caſe was enquired into, and the 
calumny, as well as its author, dil- 
covered. 
court to recover his eſtate, Which 
had ſuffered various depredatiors : 
but this ungrateſul theatre he ſoon 
abandoned, and retired to his coun- 
try ſeat, overwhelmed with illneſs, 
the conſequence of his cruel unpri- 
ſoument, all which he bore with 
manly fortitude, and finiſhed his days 
with exemplary and Chriſtian refig- 
nation, in the 65th year of his age, 
in 1645. His perſon was engaging, 


his complexion fair, and he had 


pou expreſſion in his countenance z 
ut from continual ſtudy, his eyes 
were ſo weakened, that he conſtant- 
ly wore ſpectacles, Such was Que- 
vedo, one of the greateſt ſcholars 
and moſt eminent poets of his time'; 
whoſe * was ſpent in the ſer- 
vice of his country in Italy, where 
he diſtinguiſhed himſelf with the ut- 
moſt ſagacity and prudence. To 
give you an idea of his extenſive 
knowledge and profound erudition, 
I own myſelf at a loſs; much leſs to 
ſpeak of his numerous though ex- 


ANECDOTES OF THE QUEEN OF FRANCE, 


He once more returned to 


r 


BEHAVIOUR of the preſent QUEEN of FRANCE 
upon her firft coming into that Country as Dauphineſs, in 1770. 


[From the Private Life of Lewis the Fifteenth. 


of 12 dauphineſs - was the 


general topic of converſa- 


tion: every one applauded her live- 
ly and en agivg manners, and the 
freedom with which ſhe got away 
fi om the multitude that ſurrounded 
her. She did nothing, however, 
without the king's conſent, She uſed 
to call the counteſs de Noailles, 


cellent writings. = His moral aff, foot 
courſes prove Ri ſound doctrine and ber 
religions ſentiments, white his e-. tic 1 
rary pieces diſplay his infinite juds. dde 
ment and refined taſte, — His great wher 
knowledge of Hebrew is apparent brott 
from the report of the hiſtor:an Ma. went 
riana to the king, requeſting that the f 
Quevedo might reviſe the new edi. WW intro 
tion of the Bibie of Arias Mont. the | 
nus. His tranſlations of Epictetus ne 
and Phocylides, with his imitations them 
of Anacreon, and other Greek au- lous 
thors, ſhew how well he was verſed $ 
in that language: that he was a La-. 2nd ; 
tin ſcholar, his conſtant correſpond. 8 
ence, from the age of twenty, with o 
Lipſius, Chifflet, and Seioppius Lew! 
will ſufficiently illuſtrate. — As 
poet, he excelled both in the ſenboui — 
and burleſque ſtyle, and was fingu- 
larly happy in that particular tum (H 
we have fince admired in Butler | 
and Swift. His library, which cons 
ſiſted of about five thouſand vo- 
lumes, was reduced, at his death 
to about two thouſand, and is pte- 
ſerved in the convent of St. Marti 2 
at Madrid.“ | : 
X him 
** a hs acqu 
Was 
Whic 
a fin 
at le 
hong 
be c 
Z moſt 
very grave and auſtere, and was co xc: 
nually repreſenting to the prince Uiffe 
that ſhe derogated from the cuſton Gd 
of her rank: but the dauphine(s and 
not thi leſs follow her own inc Ger 
tions, eſpecially in matters whic a Jy 
ſuited the chearfulneſs of her dip = m 
ſition, and her health, She walk" nec 
alone, without a gentleman-uſer ten 
ſhe went out when, and in what rok 


her lady of the bed-chamber, Ma- 
dame Etiquette, This lady was 


manner ſhe pleaſed ; ſhe 3 | 


boot; and in this way ſhe nme! 
her natural powers, and improvec 
the ſtrength ſhe acquired by age. 
the invited to dinner and ſupper, 
whenever it occurred to her, her 
brothers, her ſiſters, her aunts; and 
rent to eat along with them with 
the fame freedom: in a word, ſhe 
introduced, as much as ſhe could, 
the intimate familiarity in which 
the court of Vienna live among 
themſelves, who, though very jea- 
bus of their ceremonials in public, 
pa their lives ia the utmoſt cafe 
and good humour within, 

« This mode of living, ſo ana- 
logous to the real diſpoſition of 
Lexis XV. would have been infi- 


ANECDOTES PF ABBE TERRAIL [21] 


Gs 


niſters,, of the n of his 


adopted with his majeſty would ne- 
ceſſarily have one 3 


w 


„r 


ls villain—for poſterity 
will no doubt confirm to 


acquired from his cantemporaries— 
as diſtinguiſhed from the others 
which ſurrounded the ſovereign, by 
a fingular apathy : the others were 
at leaſt tormented with violent paſ- 
hons, the effects of which cavnqt 
be calculated, and from which the 
moſt virtuous men are not always 
exempt, The Abbe Terrai was in- 
different either to good or evil: he 

« the one without, inclination, 
and the other without remorſe. Un- 
der Henry IV. he might have been 
a Sully, under Lewis XV. he was 
a monſter ; he had all the qualities 
neceſſary to ſucceed. in bath the ex- 
vemes, Unfortunately, he had only 
in occafion to diſplay the moſt de- 
liable of them, and he did it in 


— 


him a qualification he has ſo juſtly 


— 
* 
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CHARACTER of the ABBE TERRAI, Comptroller General 
of the Finances in France. | 


From the ſame Work.] 


ch egree. Intrepid in 
crimes, he Glens the nee 
of the chancellor, and did not at - 
tempt to conceal his character. He 
was little inclined to love, but from 
conſtitution; and diſplayed the ſame 
apathy in his aporous purſuits, as 
in every other particular. In bis 
new houſe, in the ſtreet of Notre 
Dame des Champs, be bad a ſuperb 
bed, the bottom of which was fur- 
niſhed with à picture concealed : on 
drawing up the curtain, a woman 

re eſented naked, and, to 
thoſe who were curious of ſeeing it, 
he uſed to ſay Ladies, chis is the 
coltume.” He was never governed 
by any of his miſtreſſes: the Baron- 
eſs de la Garde fold the favours of 
this miniſter, rather publicly : he 
winked at it, becauſe he found jt 
convenient to return her fayours in 

B 3 this 


the higheſt degree. 


4 = ET 4 


| With a kind of reſpect; but the preſ- 


[z2) ANECDOTES OF ABBE TERRA1, 


this manner, When he ſaw that this 
might do him an injury, and that 
very dangerous murmurs reſulted 
from it, he cauſed her to be exiled, 
and ſent her from his houſe in a 
very. harſh manner. He made no 
ſcruple of cohabiting with Madame 


ter : this was a delicate morſel he 


had reſerved for himſelf, and he 


had had her educated on purpoſe. 
He detached himſelf from her, when 
ſhe became agreeable to Madame 
Dubarri, and when it was in agita- 
tion to propoſe her to Lewis XV. 
© The Abbe Terrai was very 
little concerned about the com- 
plaints of the malecontents. He 
did not wiſh that they ſhould be ſi · 
lenced: he uſed to ſay, it was fit 
that thoſe who were flayed ſhould 
be ſuffered to cry out. The ſame 
ſincerity made him acknowledge 
what he was, The' agents of the 
clergy repreſented to him, in a cir - 
cumſtance which concerned their 
order, that he was committing an 
injuſtice: he anſwered, ** Who tells 
you that it is juſt? Do you expect 
any thing elſe — me ?” Another 
time, when one of them, being 
violently piqued, exclaimed «Why, 
Monſeigneur, this is taking it out 
of people's pockets,” he replied, 


«© Where elſe would you have me 


take it?”? He laughed at all the 
witticiſms, epigrams, and pamph- 
lets which were made againſt him, 
He was called at court the ſpoilt 
child, becauſe he touched every 
thing ; and the long broom, becauſe 


he reached every where: all theſe 


nick-names were a matter of ſport 
to him. One day, paſling through 
an oval ſpace filled with courtiers, 


he was following one of the Muys, 


for whom the croud had opened 


ww 


Dumerval, his illegitimate daugh- 


been ſuffered to remain a comptrol- 


take my laſt farewell.“ 


ſure afterwards increaſing, the Ab 
found himſelf violently ſqueezed 
and, bumbly afking that he migb 
be ſuffered to paſs, and that they 
would not ſtifle him, he heard! 
voice which anſwered, „We mal 
room here only for honeſt people; 
an anſwer, which, when his perſor 
was ſafe, gave him no kind of dif 
turbance. His only care was ti 
find money, in order that he migh 
not be diſmiſſed ;* and, as he wa 
not nice in dients, he had littl 
difficulty. hile he maintained 
himſelf in his place, and even er 
tended it (for, without being fund 
of either the arts or the ſciences, he 
had taken from the Marquis de Mz 
rigny the poſt of director cf the 
buildings), he waited till he had! 
favourable opportunity to reſign hi 
department for one that was better 
In order even to haſten this mo 
ment, he had thought of being 
made cardinal, and the report wa 
ſpread, that he had bought of the 
Pretender the nomination to the hat 
for five hundred thouſand lives. 
Wich this dignity he could not have 


ler, and it would have been necel- 
ſary to revive for him the poſt of 
ſuperintendant, as he would then 
have been raiſed above all the other 
miniſters, 'Till rhis brilliant pro- 
ſpect was realized, he was continu- 
ally iſſuing money edicts; and on 
the day of the death of Lewis XV. 
a declaration was poſted up in the 
park of Verſailles, ' gnifying the 
continuation of the new taxes. This 
declaration had been publiſhed a 
little before, or even while the mo- 
narch was breathing his laſt, with 
the following inſcription: „Ce 


ainſi u en artant je VOUS fats mes 
: 4 Thus I depart, 
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Na ſhort time ſhe had ac- 

quired an aſcendant greater 
han any of thoſe who had preceded 
| ter; and the ſceptre of Lewis XV. 
. - hitherto alternately the plaything 
of love, ambition, or avarice - be- 
0 ame, in the hands of the counteſs, 
| de bauble of folly, Could any 
ing, indeed, be more extravagant 
than the frivolous actions then paſſ- 
0 ig at court; than | thoſe private 
5 kenes between the two lovers, ſtill 
ss public, ſince they were revealed 
u indiſcreet ſpectators? Upon 
19 during a multiplicity of anec- 
Moes related, with which the ſo- 
0 deties at Paris were enlivened, one 
acht have imagined, that the ex- 
AF 'n12gances of the palace of Caligu- 
Vol | were reproduced under a different 
a um, At one time, it was Ma- 
ae Dubarri, who, riſing from 
ter bed, in preſence of the king and 
i notary, made the pope's nuncio 
ge her one of her flippers, and 
be grand almoner the other; while 
beſe two prelates thought them- 
«les amply indemnified for this 
nem and ridiculous employment, 
If cating a fugitive glance upon 
be charms of this beauty. Another 
"me, it was the Marchioneſs de 
. ates, a lady attending on the 
beg ounteſs de Proyence, who was 
f Kupped by the women of the fa- 
"vurite, in her preſence, under pre- 


* nce that the king, making an ex- 
1 ule for her on the ſcore of her 


rourh, with reſpect to ſome fault 
dnmitted by her, had ſaid in jeſt, 
* Phaw ! ſhe is but a child fit to 
p Capped ;” after which ceremo- 
„ thoſe two madcaps embraced 


mes 


E 


fere 


\NECDOTES of MADAME DUBARRI, the late King 
of France's Miſtreſs. I, f 


[From the ſame Work.] 


* 


each other, and grew more intimate 
than ever. It was by an adulation 
ſtill more contemptible, that the 
Duke de Treſmes, not finding the 
favourite at home, wrote upon 
her door, The Marmozet of the 
Counteſs Dubarri is come to pay 
his homage to her, and to make her 
laugh ;” becauſe ſhe uſed to divert 


herſelf with this nobleman's defor- 


mity, and that he thought himſelf 
too fortunate to be the object of 
her ridicule. Add to this, M. de 
Boiſnes? granting the croſs of St. 
Louis to the commiſſary of the 


navy, in acknowledgment of a pa- 


roquet he had made a preſent ot to 
the counteſs, Farther, what a ri- 
diculous indecency was it to ſee Ma- 
dame Dubarri tap the Duke of Or- 
leans upon his belly, when he came 
to ſolicit her to favour his marriage 
with Madame de Monteſſon, and to 
engage the king to acknowledge her 
as Ducheſs of Orleans, and. at the 
fame time ſay to him, Marry her 
nevertheleſs, GR0s PERE, We Will 
ſee what we can do for you after- 
wards ; you are ſenſible that I am 


ſtrongly intereſted in the matter ; 


as if ſhe had not deſpaired one day 
of treading in the ſteps of Madame 
de Maintenon. 


„ Nothing, undoubtedly, could 
equal the ſervility of Lewis XV. 


who, participating the favours of 
this lady with her little Negro, creat- 
ed, in order to pleaſe her, Zamore 
governor of the caſtle of Lucienne, 
with an appointment of fix hundred 
livres, and made the chancellor ſeal 
the grant of it for him; who ſut- 

1 his miſtreſs to rank him with 
3 4 1 his 
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his footmen, and received the name his diſpleaſure by ſaying, « 1 þ 
of La France from her, and uſed to 'my children do not love me!” | ately] 
laugh at it, in his little apartments, was this ſame woman for whom 
where he frequently delighted in toilet of gold was preparing, al 
making his own breakfaſt. What though the dauphinel had not one hero, a 
man in the kingdom has not hcard - and the queen never had had any te dif 
the exclamation of Madame Dubar- The looking-glaſs eſpecially was re | 
i, while ſhe was in bed, to the markable, in having at the top © de mo! 
king, who, preparing his coffee, it two little Cupids holding a eo e, b 
bad his attention engaged with ſome ſuſpended over her head, every tin Mono 
other object: Hoa, La France! ſhe looked in it; a ſymbol of th Ne far 
take care! your coffee runs over at ſhe one day thought herſelf deine Are be: 
a d——] of a rate!“ to wear, It was this very won 

„ Tt was this very woman, ſo who, not finding herſelf ſufficient Conſtar 


abandoned, ſo groſs, and ſo diſguſt- well lodged in the palace of a prineſ¶ e preſ 
ing in domeſtic life, who gave au- of the blood, had cauſed the y d fatire 
dience to the ambaſſadors ; who ſaw pavillion of Lucienne to be cor qunial 1 
herſelf ſurrounded by the deputies ſtructed: a toy, the expence « r con 
of the confederates, and by thoſe of which could not be calculated, be rer, 
all the petty principalities in Ger- cauſe every thing in it was whine: ack: 


m:ny, trembling for their deſtiny, and could have no price, but ſuc able 
at the time of the diviſion of Poland, as the cupidity of the artiſt, ot i 
and ſoliciting her intereſt with the folly of the proprietor, might pu wor. 
king for their ſupport, It was this upon it. It was this woman, fin nd can 
ſame woman whom Lewis XV. car- ally, who, upon the fcraps of pu | 
ried in triumph to ſee the ceremony per ſigned by her, drew wheneref year, 
of the clearing of the arches of the ſhe pleaſed upon the public treaſury end £ 
bridge of Neuilli; a fight from for herſelf and all her adherents v cor 
which the princeſſes, and even the who herfelf alone was more erpen 

dauphineſs, were excluded, in order five than all the preceding miſtreſe 
that ſhe might not be eclipſed. It of Lewis XV. and whoſe prodigii view. 
was this ſame woman who had raiſed ties and depredations, notwithſtandſ . 
the anger of Lewis XV. —on ac- ing the miſery of the people, diff 
count of the preſumptive heir of the public calamities, were mncrealingMonſtan 
the throne having _ her from the to ſuch a degree, that in a fe «Th 


ſociety of his auguſt conſort, in a years ſhe would have ſwallowed viſt Con 
ſupper of reconcihation contrived by the kingdom, if the death of natu 
an intriguing woman of the court— XV. had not put a ftop to thciquM ents, 
to ſuch a degree, that he ſignified enormities.“ unten 

| "nt 4 
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CHARACTER of the EMPEROR CONSTANTINE. Wh... 


[From the Second Volume of Mr. Gris gox's Hiſtory of the Decline at 
_- Fall of the Roman Empire.] | _— 


Þ HE character of the ow portant changes into the civil and 7 
who removed the ſeat of religious conſtitution of bis _ int 

empire, and introduced ſuch im- has fixed the attention, ay on 
f 0 


be opinions, of mankind. By the 
eictul zeal of the Chriſtians, the 
Lrerer of the church bas been de- 
mated with every attribute of a 
kro, and even of a faint ; while 
te diſcontent of the vanquiſhed 
has compared Conſtantine to 
be moſt abhorred of thoſe tyrants, 
mo, by their vice and weakneſs, 
thonoured the imperial purple. 
Te lame paſſions have in ſome de- 
mee deen perpetuated to 8 
merations, and the character 0 
(omſtantine is 22 W = in 
v ent age, as an 0 el er 
22 — ric. By the im- 
znial union of thoſe defects which 
r confeſſed by his warmeſt ad- 
irers, and of thoſe' virtues which 
mr acknowledged by his moſt im- 
Jacable enemies, we might hope 
v telineate a juſt portrait of that 
amordinary man, which the truth 
. candour of hiſtory ſhould adopt 
thout a bluſh, But it would ſoon 
popear, that the vain attempt to 
end ſuch diſcordant colours, and 
dreconcile ſuch inconfiſtent quali- 
de, muſt produce a figure mon- 
us rather than human, unleſs it 
rived in its proger and diſtin 
Abts, by a careful ſeparation of 
de different periods of 
oſtantine, 
The perſon, as well as the mind 
{ Conſtantine, had been enriched 
nature with her choiceſt endow- 
tents, His ſtature was lofty, his 
untenance. majeſtic, his deport- 
ent graceful, his ftrength and ac- 
"ty were diſplayed in every manly 
raiſe, and from his earlieſt youth, 
very advanced ſeaſon of life, 
e preſerved the vigour of his con- 
dation by a ſtrict adherence to the 
ameſtic virtues of chaſtity and tem- 
France, He delighted in the ſo- 
1 intercourſe of fatniliar conver- 
don; and though he might ſome- 


reign of 


E. 


| and 
try 
ride 
i! 


of a warm and laſtin 
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times indulge his diſpoſition to rail- 
lery with eg reſerve hag was be- 


ired by the ſevere dignity of his 


tion, the courteſy and Ni 


of his manners gained the hearts of 


all who approached him, "The fin- 
cerity of his friendſhip has been 
ſuſpected: yet he ſhewed, on ſome 
occaſions, Ab he was not incapable 
attachment. 
The diſadvantage of an Uliterate 
education had not prevented him 
from forming a juſt (eſtimate of the 
value of learning; and the arts and 
ſciences derived ſome encourage- 
ment from the munificent protec- 
tion of Conſtantine. In the diſpatch 
of buſineſs, his diligence was inde- 


fatigable ; and the adlive powers of 


his mind were almoſt continually 
exerciſed in reading; writing, or 
meditating, in giving audience to 
ambaſſadors, and in examining the 
complaints of his ſubjects. Even 
thoſe who cenſured the propriety of 
his meaſures were com to Ac- 
knowledge, that he poſſeſſed mag- 
nanimity to conceive, and patience 
to execute, the moſt arduous de- 
ſigns, without being checked either 
by the prejudices of education, or 
by the clamours of the multitude. 


In the field, he infuſed his own in- 


trepid ſpirit into the troops, whom 
he conducted with the talents of a 
conſummate general; and to his 
abilities, rather than to his fortune, 
we may aſcribe the ſignal victories 
which he obtained over the forei 

and domeſtic foes of the republic. 
He loved glory, as the reward, per- 
haps as the motive, of his labours. 
The boundleſs ambition, which, 
from the moment of his accepting 
the purple at York, 2 as the 
ruling n of his ſoul, may be 
juſtified by the dangers of his own 
ſituation, by the character of his 
rivals, by the conſciouſneſs of ſu- 
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ior merit, and by the proſpect 
* his ſucceſs wouls enable Ki to 
reſtore peace and order to the di- 
ſtrated empire. In his civil wars 
againſt Maxentius and Licinius, he 
had engaged on his ſide the inclina- 
tions of the people, who compared 
the undiſſembled vices of thoſe ty- 
rants, with the ſpiritof wiſdom and 
juſtice, which ſeemed to direct the 
general tenor of the adminiſtration 
of Conſtantine. | 

% Had Conſtantine fallen on the 
banks of the Tyber, or even in the 
plains of Hadrianople, ſuch is the 
character which, with a few excep- 
tions, he might have tranſmitted to 


poſterity, But the concluſion of his 


reign (according to the moderate 
and indeed tender ſentence of a wri- 
ter of the ſame age) degraded him 
from the rank which he had ac- 
quired among the moſt deſerving of 
the Roman princes. In the life of 
Auguſtus, we behold the tyrant of 
the republic, converted, almoſt by 
imperceptible degrees, into the fa- 
ther of his country and of human 
kind. In that of Conſtantine, we 
may contemplete a hero, who had 
fo long inſpired his ſubjects with 
love, and his enemies with terror, 
degenerating into a cruel and diſſo- 
lute monarch, corrupted by his for- 
tune, or raiſed by conqueſt above 
the neceſſity of diſſimulation. 
3 peace which he maintained 

uring the laſt fourteen years of his 
reign, was a period of apparent 
iplendor rather than of real proſpe- 
rity; and the old age of Conſtan- 
tine was diſgraced by the oppoſite 
yet reconcileable vices of rapaciouſ- 
neſs and prodigality, The accu- 
mulated treaſures found in the pa- 
laces of Maxentius and Licinius, 
were laviſhly conſumed; the various 
innovations introduced by the con- 
queror, were attended with an en; 


uſurped with . a- the pri 


though he ſtill retained the obed 


Conſtantine. He is repreſented ui 


The 


* 


ereaſing expence; the coſt of |, 
buildings, his court, and his fel 
vals, . required an immediate a; 
plentiful ſupply ; and theopprefi 
of the people was the only fur 
which could ſupport the magniſ 
cence of the ſovereign. His u 
worthy favourites, enriched by t 
boundleſs liberality of their maſe 


lege of rapine and corruption, 
ſecret but univerſal decay was f * 
in every part of the public adni 

ſtration, and the emperor bimſeii ber it 
hat 
hat 0 


ence, gradually loſt the eſteem, 2 
the 


his ſubjefts, The dreſs. and ma 


ners, which, towards the decline int 
life, he choſe to affect, ſerved oui fi 
to degrade him in the eyes of n De 
kind. The Aſiatic pomp, whi parat. 
had been adopted by the pride { the 
Diocletian, affumed an air of (op: con! 


ery | 
ted 1 
he had 
| bref 
erciſ 
fetal 
nd the 


neſs and effeminacy in the perſone 


falſe hair of various colours, labe 
riouſly arranged by the ſkilful artil 
of the times; a diadem of a ne! 
and more expenſive faſhion ; a pre 
fuſion of gems and pearls, of cal 


lars and bracelets, and a variegated" bebe 
flowing robe of ſilk, moſt curoulfi: riß 
ly embroidered with flowers of gol 4 | 

e dul 


In ſuch apparel, ſcarcely to be er 
cuſed hy the youth and folly of Bla 


e ſom 


abalus, we are at a loſs to diſcoe fre 
the wiſdom of an aged monar Ke, 
and the fimplicity of a Roman ede 
teran. A gn rt relaxed d = 

oſperity and indulgence, was en 
20. 1% * riſing to "chat magna” bon 
mity which diſdains ſuſpicion, e 
dares to forgive. The deaths on” of 
Maximian and Licinius may py 
haps be juſtified by the maxim M 


a fut 
Ince « 
eceſſi 
his 


policy, as they are taught in tif 
ſchools of tyrants; but an wp" 
tial narrative of the executions, © 
rather murders, which ſullied ur 


klning age of Conſtantine, will 
kyeſt to our moſt candid thoughts, 
te idea of a prince, who could ſa- 
mice without reluctance the laws 
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of Juſtice, and the feelings of na- 


ture, to the dictates either of hu 
paſſions or of his intereſt,” 
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CHARACTER of 


I/ E have ſeldom an oppor- 
YY tunity of obſerving, ei- 
ter in active or ſpeculative life, 
nat effect may be produced, or 
hat obſtacles may be ſurmounted, 
u the force of a ſingle mind, when 
tis inflexibly applied to the purſuit 
f 2 fingle object. The immortal 
ume of Athanaſius will never be 
rated from the Catholic doctrine 
{ the Trinity, to whoſe defence 
te conſecrated every moment and 
ery faculty of his being. Edu- 
ted in the family of Alexander, 
je had vigorouſly oppoſed the early 
woreſs of the Arian hereſy : he 
erciſed the important functions of 
retary under the aged prelate ; 
id the fathers of the Nicene coun- 
beheld with ſurprize and reſpec, 
te ning virtues of the young dea- 
n. In a time of public danger, 
e dull claims of age and of rank 
t ſometimes ſuperſeded ; and with- 
d fire months — his return from 
ce, the deacon Athanaſius was 
ated on the archiepiſcopal throne 
Egypt. He filled that eminent 
on above forty-fix years, and 
long adminiſtration was ſpent in 
perpetual combat againſt the pow- 
5 of Arianiſm, Five times was 
nanaſus expelled from his throne ; 
fenty years he paſſed as an- exile 
i fugitive; and almoſt every pro- 
Face of the Roman empire was 
cceſſvely witneſs to his merit, 
ls ſufferings in the cauſe of 


ATHANASIUS. 


[From the ſame Works] 


the Homouſion, which he conſidered 
as the ſole pleaſure and buſineſs, as 
the duty, and as the glory, of his 


life. Amidſt the ſtorms of perſe- 


cution, the archbiſhop of Alexan- 
dria was patient of labour, jealous 
of fame, careleſs of ſafety ; and al- 
though his mind was tainted by the 

contagion of fanaticiſin, Athanaſius 


diſplayed a ſuperiority of character 


and abilities, which would have 


2 him, far better than the 


egenerate ſons of Conſtantine, for 
the government of a great mo- 
narchy. His learning was much 
leſs profound and extenſive than 
that of Euſebius of Cæſarea, and 
his rude eloquence could not be 
compared with the poliſhed oratory 
of Gregory or Bakl ; but when» 
ever the primate of Egypt was call- 
ed upon to juſtify his ſentiments or 
his conduct, his unpremeditated 
ſtyle, either of ſpeaking or writing, 
was clear, forcible, and perſuaſive. 
He has always been revered in the 


orthodox ſchool, as one of the moſt 


accurate maſters of the Chriſtian 
theology; and he was ſuppoſed to 
poſſeſs two profane | ſciences, | leſs 
adapted to the epiſcopal character; 
the knowledge of juriſprudence, and 
that of divination. Some fortunate 
conjectures of future events, which 
impartial reaſoners might aſcribe to 
the experience and judgment of 
Athanaſius, were attributed by his 
friends to heavenly inſpiration, and 

| imputed 


* 
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imputed þy his enemies to infernal 
magic. | 

But as Athanaſius was conti- 
nually engaged with the prejudices 
and paſſions of every order of men, 
from the monk to the emperor, the 
knowledge of human nature was his 
firſt and moſt important ſcience. 
He preſerved a diſtinct and un- 
broken view of a ſcene which was 
inceſſantly ſhifting; and never failed 
to improve thoſe deciſive moments 
which are irrecoverably paſt before 
they are perceived by a common 
eye. The archbiſhop of Alexan- 
dria was capable of diſtinguiſhin 
how far he might boldly command, 
and where he muſt dextrouſly inſi- 


clergy and of the people. | 
OOTY re 1 
arms for the defence of an el | 
and liberal paſtor. Jo. his. difre 
he always derived ſupport, or 4 
leaſt conſolation, from the faithf 
attachment,of his parochial clergy ; in 
and the hyndred biſhops of Egypt 
adhered, with unſhaken zeal, tothe 
cauſe of Athanaſius. In the model 
equipage, which pride and polic 
would affect, he frequently pe 
formed the epifcopal viſitation of hi 
provinens, from the moyth of th 

ile to the confines. of Athiopi 
familiarly converſing with the mean 
eſt of the wlace, and humbly 
the ſaints and hermit « 


nuate; how long he might contend 
with power, and when he muſt 
withdraw from perſecution ; and 
while he directed the thunders of 
tte church againſt hereſy and re- 
bellion, he could afſume, in the 


boſom of his own party, the flexible reſpectful firmneſs in the courts « 


and indulgent temper of a prudent 
leader. The election of Athanaſius 
das not eſcaped the reproach of ir- 
regularity and precipitation ; but 
the propriety of his behaviour con- 
Gliated the affections both of the 


1 0 


of his friends, or the eſteem of hy 


the deſert, Nor was it only ia e 
eleſiaſtical aſſemblies, among mei 
whoſe education and manners were 
ſimilar to his own, that Athanahi 
diſplayed the aſcendancy of his ge 
nius. He appeared with eaſy and 


princes ; and in the various tum 
of his proſperous and adverſe for 
tune, he never loſt the confidence 


enemies,” 


» — A wh. * _— — 


Civil GOVERNMENT and Private LIFE of he 
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EMPEROR tha 

JULIAN, Yay bf 

{From the ſame Work] anc 

| | - pot 
op HILOSOPHY had inſtruct- the will, and afterwards by the i pot 
ed Julian to compare the juſtice, of Conſtantius, to expo ap 
advantages of action and retirement; his perſon and fame to che dany 850 
but the elevation of his birth, and of imperial greatneſs; and to Wl 
the accidents of his life, never al- himſelf accountable to the voll der 
lowed him the freedom of choice. and to'-poſterity, for the happy " 
He might perhaps ſincerely have of millions, fulian recollected u the 
preferred the groves of the Acade- terror the obſervation of hs mr - 


my, and the fociety of Athens; 
but he was conſtrained, at firſt by 


Plato, that the government of 0l 
flocks and herds is always "_ 


Awo beings of à ſuperior ſpecies; 
al that the conduct of nations re- 
quires and deſerves the celeſtial 
of the Gods or of Genn. 
from this prineiple he juſtly con- 
dided, that the man who pre- 
bmes to retgn; ſhould aſpire to the 
perfection of the divine nature ; that 
vel prey his ſoul from het 
nortal and terreſtrial part; that he 
would extinguiſh His appetites, en- 
eben his underſtanding, regulate 
bs paſſions, and ſubdue the wild 
traſt, which, according to the live- 
y metaphor of Ariſtotle, ſeldom 
kils to aſcend the throne of a de- 
fot, The throne of julian, which 
the death of Conſtantius fixed on an 
dependent baſis, was the ſeat of 
raſon, of virtue, and perhaps of 
raity, He deſpiſed the honours, 
cnounced the pleaſures, and diſ- 
charged with inceſſant diligence the' 
uties, of his exalted ſtation; and 
there were few among his ſubjects 
«ho would have conſented to relieve 
im from the weight of the diadem, 
had they been obliged to ſubmit 
their time and their actions to the 
ngorous laws which their philoſo- 
pie emperor impoſed on himſelf. 
One of his moſt intimate friends, 
ro had often ſhared the frugal 
implicity of his table, has remarked, 
that his light and ſparing diet (which 
ms uſually of the vegetable kind) 
it his mind and body always free 
ad active, for the various and im- 
portant buſineſs of an author, a 
pontiff, a magiſtrate, a general, and 
«prince, In one and the fame day, he 
dare audience to ſeveral ambaſſadors; 
nd wrote, or diRated, a great um- 
ber of letters to his generals, bis civil 
magiſtrates, his private friends, and 
the different cities of his dominions. 
u hiteged to the memorials which 
dad been received, confidered the 
chjeck of the petitions, and figni- 
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fied his intentions more rapidly than 
they could be taken in ſhorthand 
by the diligence of his ſecretaries. 
e poſſeſſed ſuch flexibity of thought, 
and ſuck firmneſs of attention, that 
he could enploy his hand to write, 
his ear to liſten, and his voice to 
dictate 3 and purſue at once three 
ſeyeral trains of ideas, without he- 
ſitation, and without error, While 
his miniſters repoſed, the prince 
flew with agility from one labour to 
_— and, after # haſty dinner, 
retired into his library, till the 
lic buſineſs, which he had — 
ed for the evening, ſummoned him 
to interrupt the proſecution of his 
ſtudies, The ſupper of the empe- 
ror was ſtill leſs Witaatisl than the 
former meal; his ſleep was never 
clouded by the fumes of indigeſ- 
tion; and, except in the ſhort in- 
terval of a marriage, which was 
the effect of policy rather than 
love, the chaſte Julian never ſhared 
his bed with a femate companion. 
He was ſoon awakened by the en- 
trance of new fſectetaries, who had 
flept the preceding day; and his 
fervants were obliged ro wait alter- 
nately, While their indefatigable 
maſter allowed himſelf ſcarcely any 
other refreſhments than the change 
of occupations. The predeceſſore 
of Julian, his uncle, his brother, 
and his couſin, indulged their pue- 
rile raſte for the games of the cir- 
cus, under the ſpecious pretence of 
complying with 'the inclinations of 
the * and they frequently 
remained the greateſt part of the 
day, as idle ſpectators, and as a 
part of the ſplendid ſpectacle, till 
the ordinary round of twenty-four 
races was completely finiſhed. On 
ſolergn feſtivals, Julian, Who felt 
and profeſſed an unfaſhionable dif- 
like to thoſe frivolous amuſements, 
eondeſcended to appear in the cir- 
| cus; 


[30] 


cus; and after beſtowing a careleſs 


glance on five or fix of the races, he 
haſtily, withdrew, with the impati- 
ence of a philoſopher, who con- 


fidered every moment as loſt, that 


was not devoted to the advantage of 
the public, or the improvement, of 
his own mind. By this avarice of 
time, he ſeemed to protract the ſhort 
duration of his reign; and if the 
dates were leſs ſecurely aſcertained, 
we ſhould refuſe to believe, that 
only fixteen months elapſed between 
the death of Conſtantius and the 
departure of his ſucceſſor for the 
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Perſtan War. The actions of Ju. 
lian can only be preſerved by the 
care of the hiſtorian; but the por. 
tion of his voluminous Writings, 
which is. ſtill extant, remains a; 2 
monument of the application, a 
well as of the genius, of the em- 
peror. The Miſopogon, the Cz. 
ſars, ſeveral of his orations, and 
his elaborate work againſt the Chriſ. 
tian religion, were compoſed in the 
long nights of the two winters, the 
former of which he paſſed at Con. 
ſtantinople, and the latter at An- 

tioch.“ CAS, 190 nn 


= 


J 
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CHARACTER of the EMPEROR JULIAN., 
{From the ſame Work.] 1 


- [ | 7 
G& T HE generality of princes, 
if they were ſtripped of 
their purple, and caſt naked into 
the world, would immediately fink 
to the loweſt rank of ſociety, with- 
out a hope of emerging from their 
obſcurty. But the perſonal merit 
of Julian was, in ſome meaſure, in- 
dependent of his fortune, What- 
ever had been his choice of life ; 
by the. force of intrepid courage, 
hvely wit, and intenſe application, 
he would have obtained, or at leaſt 
he would have deſerved, the higheſt 
honours of his profeſſion ; and Ju: 
lian might have raiſed himſelf to 
the rank of miniſter, or general, of 
the ſtate in which he was born a 
private citizen, If the jealous ca- 
price of power had diſappointed his 
expectations; if he bal prudently 
declined the paths of greatneſs, the 
employments of the ſame talents in 
ſtudious ſolitude, would have placed, 
beyond the reach of kings, his pre- 
ſent happineſs, and his immortal fame, 
When we inſpeQ, with minute, or 


— 


wanting to the grace 


—— — 


, . 
> 4 


perhaps malevolent attention, the 
portrait of Julian, ſamething ſeems 
and perfection 
of the whole figure, His genius 
was leſs powerful and ſublime than 
that of Czfar ; nor did he poſſels 
the conſummate prudence of Au- 
guſtus, The virtues of Trajan ap- 
pear more ſteady. and natural, and 
the philoſophy of Marcus is more 
fimple and conſiſtent, Yet Julun 
ſuſtained adverſity with firmnels, 
and proſperity with moderation. 
After an interval of one hundred 
and twenty years from the death d 
Alexander Severus, the Romans be. 
held an emperor who made no di- 
tinction between his duties and hu 
pleaſures; who laboured to reliere 
the diſtreſs, and to revive the ſpin, 
of his ſubjects; and who endes. 
voured always to connect authority 
with merit, and happineſs with vit. 
tue. Even faction, and religion 
faction, was conſtrained to acknoi 
ledge the ſuperiority of his gens 
in peace as well as in war; 1 


3 
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Giles, with a ſigh, that the 
eſtate Julian was a lover of his- 


country, and that he deſerved the 
empire of the world“. 


L 


6 


or his education, ſurnamed 
de Cappadocian, was born at Epi- 


gn be raiſed himſelf by the talents 
4 paraſite: and the patrons, 


tlcrative commiſſion, or contract, 
"ſupply the army with bacon. His 
mployment was mean: he render- 
un infamous, He accumulated 
wealth by the baſeſt arts of fraud 
ad corruption; but his malverſa- 
ns were ſo notorious, that George 
d compelled to eſcape from the 
wrlvits of juſtice, After this diſ- 
Tace, in which he appears to have 


p- ard his fortune at the expence of 
nd ls henour, he embraced, with real. 
ore WW affected zeal, the profeſſion of 
1an inatiſm, From the love, or the 


Mentation, of learning, he colle&- 
| valuable library of hiſtory, 
toric, philoſophy, and theology; 
ad the choice of the prevailing tac- 
n promoted George of Cappado- 
a t0 the throne of Athanaſius. 


e entrance of the new archbiſhop 
ere s that of a Barbarian conqueror; 
irit, each moment of his reign was 
dez- ted by cruelty and. avarice. 


Ide Catholies of Alexandria and 


irt were abandoned to a tyrant, . 
gon fed. by nature and education, 
nog. erciſe the office of perſecution ; 
nv be oppreſſed with an impartial 
nd the various inhabitants of his 


e ACCOUNT. of GEORGE of CAPPADOCLA, -the 
' PATRON SAINT of ENGLAND. 

Y [From the ſame Work.] 7 BALE” . 

« FYEORGE, from his parents 


muna in Cicilia, in a fuller's ſhop., 
from this obſcure and ſervile ori- 


tom he- afiduouſly. flattered, pro- 
ered for their worthleſs dependent 


# | 


extenſive dioeeſe. The primate of 


Egypt aſſumed the pomp and in- 
ſolence of his lofty ſtation ;- but he 
ſtill betrayed the vices of his baſe 
and ſervile extraction. The mer- 
chants of Alexandria were impove- 
riſhed by the unjuſt, and almoſt? 
univerſal, monopoly, which he ac- 
quired, of nitre, ſalt, paper, fune-/ 
rals, &c. and the ſpiritual father of: 
a great people condeſcended to prac- 
tiſe the vile and pernicious arts of 
an informer. The Alexandrians! 


could never forget, nor forgive, the 
tax, which he ſuggeſted, on all the 


houſes of the city; under an ob- 
ſolete claim, that the royal-founfler 
had conveyed to his ſucceſſors, the 
Ptolemies and the Cæſars, the per- 
— property of the ſoil. The 
agans, who h flattered 
with the hopes of freedom and tole- 
ration, excited his devout avarice ; 
and. the rich temples of Alexandria 
were either pillaged or inſulted b 
the haughty prelatg, who exclaimed, 
in a loud. and — tone, 
„% How long will theſe ſepulchres 
be permitted to ſtand ?? Under the 
reign of Conſtantius, he was ex- 
pelled by the fury, or rather by the 
juſtice, of the people; and it was 
not without a violent ſtruggle, that 
the civil and military powers of the 
ſtate could reſtore his authority, and 
gratify his revenge. The meſſenger 
who proclaimed at Alexandria the 
acoeſſion of Julian, announced the 
downfalft of the archbiſhop. Gorges 
wit 
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with two of his obſequious mini- 
fters, count Diodorus, and Dracon- 
tius, maſter of the mint, was igno- 
minioufly dragged in chains to the 
public priſon. At the end of twen- 
ty-four days, the priſon was forced 
open by the rage of a ſuperſtitious 
multitude, impatient of the tedious 
forms of judicial proceedings. The 
enemies of gods and men expired 
under their cruel inſults ; the life- 
leſs bodies of the archbiſhop and his 
aſſociates, were carried in 'trium 

through the ſtreets on the back of a 
camel; and the inaQtivity of the 


MR. HOGARTH, 
honours of theſe martyrs, wh 

been e r d gen 
ſors, by the enemies of their rel 
gion. The fears of the Pagans wen 
juſt, and their precautions inefec 
tual. The meritorious death of the 
archbiſhop obliterated the memory 
of his life. The rival of Athar 
ſius was dear and ſacred to the 4 
rians, and the ſeeming converſior 
of thoſe ſeftaries introduced hi 
worſhip into the boſom of the Ca 
tholic church. 'The'odiow ſtranger 
diſguiſing every circumſtance of 
time and place, aſſumed the maſ 


Athanafian party was eſteemed a of a martyr, a faint, and a Chrif * 
ſhining example of evangelical pa- tian hero; and the infamous _ 
tience. The remains of theſe putty G of Cappadocia has been x 
wretches were thrown into'the fea; tran ed into the renowned $t, * 
and the popular leaders of the tu- George of England, the patron 0 ＋* 
mult declared their reſolution to arms, of chin, and of the Gar * 
diſappoint the devotion of the Chriſ- ter“ * 
tiaus, and to intercept the fu tutte 17 
* enen W en perſo 
EM , 1 ent 364100 N wy (eo 
Some PARTICULARS concerning Mr. HOG ARTH. 4 
a . Dt 12 un 
From Mr. Nrcuors s Biographical Anecdotes of William Hogarth.] * 
1 gfeat and original Genius a corrector of the preſs, and a * 
is ſand by Dr. Burn to have pears to have been a man of no in. 
been the deſcendant of a family ori- conſiderable learning; a Diftionary 0 
ginally from Kirkby Thore, in Weſt- in Latin and Engliſh, which de *. 
moreland. And J am aſſured, that com for the uſe of ſchools, Tr 
his grandfather wgs a plain yeoman, being ſtill exiſting in MS, He mar: h 
who poſſeſſed a imall tenement in ried in London, and our hero and dr 
the vale of Bampton, a village about his fiſters, Mary and Anne, are be- * 
15 miles north of Kendal, in that lieved to have been the only pro- * 
county. He had three ſons. The duct of the marriage. Wha 
eldeſt aſſiſted his father in farmin « William Hogarth was born in pleat 
and ſucceeded to his little Freehold. 1698, in the pariſh of St, Bartholo- exaC 
The ſecond ſettled in Troutbeck, a mew, London, to which he was af. 1 
village eight miles north-weſt of terwards, as far as lay in his poner, four 
Kendal, and was remarkable for his a benefactor. The ourſet of his lie, 7 
talent at provincial poetry. The however, was unpromiſing. He « 
third, who had been a ſchoolmaſter was bound, ſays Mr. Walpole, o 
in the ſame county, went early to a mean engraver of arms on plate. the 


London, where he was emp as 


Hogarth — choſe „ 


mon, as it required ſome {kill in 
ding, to which his genius was 
rticularly turned, and which he 
actrived aſſid uouſſy to cultivate, 
ls maſter, it ſince appears, was 
I. Gamble, a filver-ſmith of emi- 
xace, who reſided on or near Snow- 
vill, In this profeſſion it is not un- 
ua to bind apprentices to the 
ugle branch of engraving arms and 
yphers on every {pecies of metal; 
ad in that particular department 
of the buſineſs young Hogarth was 
jaced ; but, before his time was 
apired, he felt the impulſe of ge- 
us, and that it directed him to 
panting.” 3 

« During his apprenticeſhip, he 
a out one Sunday, with two or 
lee companions, on an excurſion 
b Highgate, The weather bein 
bot, they went into a public-houſe, 
where they had not been long be- 
he a quarrel aroſe between ſome 
xerſons in the ſame room, in which 
me of the diſputants ſtruck the other 
en the head with a quart pot, aud 
et him very much. The blood 
tuning down the man's face, with 
ue ayony of the wound, which 
kid diftorted his features into a moſt 
lideous grin, preſented Hogarth, 
vdo ſhewed himſelf thus early . ap- 
piſed of the mode Nature had in- 
tced he ſhould purſue,” with too 
kuchable a ſubject to eſcape the 
prertul efforts of his genius. He 
den out his pencil, and produced 
" the ſpot one of the moſt lu- 
acrous figures that ever was ſeen. 
bat rendered this piece the more 
pealing was, that :t exhibited an 
ut likeneſs of the man, with the 
portrait of his antagoniſt, and the 
bzures in caricature of the princi- 
1 perlons gathered round him. 
From the date of the earlieſt 
Plate that can be aſcertained to be 


the my of Hogarth, it may be 
1781. 
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preſumed that he began buſineſs, 
on his own account, at leaſt as carly 
as the year 1720. 

8 His firſt employment ſeems to 
have been the engraving. of army 
and ſhop-bills, The next ſtep was 
to deſign aud engrave for book» 
ſellers ; and here-we are fortunately 
ſupplied with dates. Twelve folio 
prints, with his name to each, ap- 

ared in Aubry de la Motraye's 

ravels, in 1723; ſeven ſmall prints 
(two of them characteriſtically his 
own) for Apuleius' Golden Aſs, in 
1724; thirteen head-pieces to Bea- 
ver's Military Puniſhments of the 
Ancients, and five ſmall prints for 
the tranſlation of Caſſandra, in 1725 ; 
ſeventeen for a duodecimo be $44 
of Hudibras (with Butler's head), 
in 1726; two for Perſeus and An- 
dromeda, in 1730; two for Milton, 
1732; and a variety of frontiſpieces 
between 1726 and 1733. | 

Mr. Bowles, at the Black Horſe 

in Cornhill, was one of his earlieſt 
patrons ; and is ſaid to have bought 
many a plate from Hogarth by the 
weight of the copper. His next friend 
in that line was Mr. John Overton, 
oppoſite Fetter-lane, in Fleet-ſtreet, 


who pug him a ſomewhat better 


rice for his labour and ingenuity. 

“A gentleman ſill living informs 
me, that being once with Mr. Ho- 
garth at the Bedford Coffee-houſe, he 
obſerved him to draw ſomething 
with a pencil on his nail. Enquir- 
ing what had been his employment, 
he was ſhewn the countenance (a 


whimſical one) of a perſon who was 


then ſitting in ſight. 

« Mr, Walpole has obſerved, that 
if our artiſt ** indulged his ſpirit of 
ridicule in perſonalities, it never pro- 
ceeded beyond ſketches and draw- 
ings,” and wonders “ that he never, 


without intention, delivered the very 


But 


a of any identical perſon. 
| 
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ed out, „Very well; the man 
ibo can produce repreſentations like 
eſe, can alſo maintain a wife with 
wt a portion.” He defigned this 
mark as an excuſe for keeping 
is purſe-ſtrings cloſe; but ſoon 
ther became both reconciled and 
xnerous to the young couple. La- 
ly Thornhill's forgiveneſs was but 
ſouly obtained, though it followed 
1 laſt, : 

n 1732 he ventured to attack 
fr. Pope, in the plate called taſte; 
antaining a view of the Gate of 
Burlington -houſe; with Pope white- 
ralhing it, and beſpattering the 
Juke of Chandos's coach. This 
plate was intended as a ſatire on 
Mr. Pope, Mr. Kent the architect, 
ud the Earl of Burlington, But 
Mr. Hogarth, being apprehenſive 
tat the pen of the poet was as 
painted as the graver of the artiſt, 
rcalled the impreſſions, and de- 
ſrozed the plate, It was fortunate 
fr Mr, Hogarth that he eſcaped 
tte laſh of Mr. Pope. Either his 
ocurity at that time was his pro- 
ion, or the bard was too pru- 
(ent to exaſperate a painter who 
ud already given ſuch proof of his 
dilities for tire. What muſt he 
tare felt who could complain of the 
"piCtured ſhape” prepared to Gul- 
breriana, had Hogarth undertaken 
v expreſs in colours a certain tranſ- 
«ton recorded by Cibber ? 

Soon after his marriage, Mr. 
Fogarth had ſummer-lodgings at 
Loth Lambeth. Having. a natu- 
tl taſle for gardening, and being in 
amacy with Mr. 41 yers, he con- 
Mbuted very much to the improve- 
mnt of The Spring Gardens at 
Vauxhall, and firſt ſuggeſted the 
m of embelliſhing them with 
pntings, ſome of which were the 
oduction of his own truly comic 


fencil. For his aſſiſtance, Mr. Ty- 
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ers gratefully preſented him with a 
old ticket for the ad miſſion of him. 
elf and his 8 inſeribed 

In tuam beneficii memoriam. 
This ticker 1s now (1582) in the 
poſſeſſion of his widow, and is ſtill 
occaſionally made uſe of. 4 O08 

© In 1732, his genius became 
conſpicuouſly known. The third 
ſcene of his Harlot's Progreſs,” 
introduced him to the notice of the 
great. At a board of Treaſury, 
which was held a day or two after 
the appearance of that print, a copy 
of it was ſhewn by one of the lords 
as containing, among other excel- 
lencies, a ſtriking likeneſs of Sir 

John Gonſon. It gave univerſal 

ſatisfaction; from the Treaſury each 

lord repaired to the print-ſhop for a 

copy of it, and Hogarth roſe com- 

pletely into fame, 

„The ingenious Abbe Du Bos 
has often complained, that no hiſ- 
tory painter of his time went through. 
a ſeries of actions, and thus, like an 
hiſtorian, painted the ſucceſſive for- 
tune of an hero, from the cradle to 
the grave. What Du Bos wiſhed 
to ſee done, Hogarth performed. 
He launches out his young adven- 
turer a ſimple girl upon the town, 
and conducts her through all the 
viciſſitudes of wretehedneſs to a pre- 
mature death. This was painting 
to the underſtanding and to the 
heart; none had ever before made 
the pencil ſubſervient to the pur- 
poſes of morality and inſtruction; 
a book like this is fitted to every 
ſoil and every obſerver, and he that 
runs may read. Nor was the ſuc- 
ceſs of Hogarth confined to his per- 
ſons. One of his excellencies con- 
ſiſted in what may be termed the 
furniture of his pieces ; for as in 
ſublime and hiſtorical repreſentations 
the fewer trivial circumſtances are 
permitted to divide the ſpedtator's 

C 2 attention 
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attention from the principal figures, 
the greater is their force; ſo in 
ſcenes copied from familiar life, 
a proper variety of little domeſtic 
images contributes to throw a de- 
ee of veriſimilitude on the whole, 
© The Rake's levee- room, ſays Mr. 
Walpole, the nobleman's dining- 
room, the apartments of the huf. 
band and wite in Marriage Alamode, 
the Alderman's parlour, the bed- 
chamber, and many others, are the 
hiſtory of the manners of the age.” 
„The novelty and excellence of 


Hogarth's performances ſoon tempted 


the needy artiſt and print- dealer to 
avail themſelves of his deſigns, and 
rob him of the advantages which he 
was entitled to derive from them. 
This was particularly the caſe with 
The Midnight Converſation,” 
© The Rake's* and Harlot's Pro- 
greſſes, and others of his early 
works. To put a ſtop to depreda- 
tions like theſe on the property of 
himſelf and others, and to ſecure 
the emoluments reſulting from his 
con labours, as Mr. Walpole ob- 
ſerves, he applied to the legitlature, 
and obtained an act of parhament, 
8 George II. chap. 38, to veſt an 
excluſive right in defigners and en- 
gravers, and to reſtrain the multi- 
plying of copies of their works 
without the conſent of the artiſt. 
This ſtatute was drawn by his friend 
Mr. Huggins, who took tor his mo- 
del the eighth of Queen Anne, in 
favour of literary property ; but it 
was not ſo accurately executed as 
entirely to remedy the evil; for, 
on a cauſe founded on it, which 
came before lord Hardwicke in 


Chancery, that excellent lawyer de- 


termined that no aſſignee, claiming 
under an aſſignment from the orig1- 
nal inventor, could take any benefit 
by it. ; 


to his Marriage à la mode,” Ade 


MR. HOGART H. 


Hogarth had projected a * Hapy 
Marriage,“ by way of counter 2 
tion 
unſuc 
inly 


ſign for the firſt of his intended { 
lates he had ſketched out in co 
ours; and the following is as 20 


curate an account of it as could þ | By 
furniſhed by a gentleman who, lon ated, 
ago, enjoyed only a few minutx = 
ſight of ſo impertect a curioſity, 4 
« The time {i ſed , : oma! 
ime ſuppoſed was immed I 
ately after the return of the panic oh 
from church. The ſcene lay in ch 5 
hall of an antiquated country ne 
ſion. On one fide, the marie 150 
couple were repreſented fitting. BA | a 
hind them was a group of de 
young friends of both ſexes, in t * : 
act of breaking bride-cake over th E 
heads. In front appeared the fu 
of the young lady, graſping a bun Hh 
? is . bis ori 
per, and drinking, with a ſeemir = 
roar of exultation, to the futu " N 
happineſs of her and her huſband 95 4 
By his fide was a table, cover B 
with refreſhments. Jollity me . 
than politeneſs was the defignainhifl 15 
of his character. Under the ſeme 1 
of the hall, ſeveral ruſtic muſioat "A N 
in groteſque attitudes, together vit f Fe 
ſervants, tenants, &c, were arrange wh | 
Through the arch by which t . b 
room was entered, the eye was | A 
along a paſſage into the iche , 45 
which afforded a glimpſe of face An 
tal luxury, Before the drippinf 5 
pan ſtood a well-fed divine, in M . *» 
gown and caſſock, with his watch Wil : 508 
his hand, giving directions to — 
cook, dreſt all in white, who vln-- "_ 
employed in baſting a haunch ( 3 
veniſon. Lp | uh 
Among the faces of the ping. © © 
pal figures, none but that of U 1 
— lady was completely finil ute N 
- ogarth had been often reproach a - 
or his inability to impart grace AM 
dignity to his heroines, I he bn rap 
| + 145, | 
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therefore meant to vindicate his 
xacil from ſo degrading an impu- 
ation. The effort, however, was 
uſucceſsful, The girl was cer- 
unly pretty ; but her features, if 
| nay uſe the term, were unedu- 
ated, She might have attracted 
mice as a chambermaid, but would 
ure failed to extort applauſe as a 
roman of faſluon, The parſon, and 
lis culinary aſſociate, were more la- 
touced than any other parts of the 
dure. It is natural for us to dwell 
kogeſt on that diviſion of a ſubject, 
mich is moſt congenial to our pri- 
me feelings, The painter ſat down 
with a reſolution to delineate beauty 
mproved by art; but ſeems, as 
wal, to have deviated into mean- 
tes; or could not help neglecting 
2 purpoſe, to luxuriate in 
lich ideas as his ſituation in early 
ite had fitted him to expreſs. He 
bud himſelf, in ſhort, out of his 
tement in the parlour, and there- 
te haſtened, in queſt of eaſe and 
muſement, to the kitchen fire. It 
nuſt be allowed, that ſuch a painter, 
loxerer excellent in his walk, was 
erer qualified to repreſent the vi- 
adus parent, than the royal preſer- 
r of a foundling. 

"In 1753, he appeared to the 
=rid in the character of an author, 
ul publiſhed a quarto volume, in- 
uled, © The Analyſis of Beauty, 
Mitten with a view of fixing the 
ituating ideas of Taſte.“ In this 
lertormance he ſhews, by a variety 
" examples, that a curve is the 
ne of beauty, and that round ſwel- 
ag figures are moſt pleaſing to the 
de; and the truth of his opinion 
tas been countenanced by ſubſequent 
unters on the ſubject. 

* In this work, the leading idea 
which was hieroglyphically thrown 
tn afrontiſpiece to his works in 


743, he acknowledges himſelf in- 
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debted to his friends for aſſiſtance, 
and particularly to one gentleman 
for his corrections and amendments 
of at leaſt a third part of the word» 
ing. This friend, I am afſured, was 
Dr. Benjamin Hoadley the phyſiei- 
an, who carried on the work to 
about a third part, chap. ix, and 
then through indiſpoſition declned 
the friendly office with regret. 
Mr. Hogarth applied io his neigh- 
bour, Mr. Ralph ; but it was im- 
poſſible for two ſuch perſons to 
agree; both alike vain and poſitive. 
He proceeded no farther than a- 
bout a ſheet, and they then parted 
friends, and ſeem to have continued 
ſuch. 5 
FTphe kind office of ſuperintend- 
ing the publication was taken up by 
Dr. Morell, who went through the 
remainder of the book. The pre- 
face was in like manner corrected 
by the Rev. Mr. Townley. The 
family of Hogarth rejoiced when 
the laſt ſheet of the Analyſis was 
printed off; as the frequent diſ- 
putes he had with his coadjutors in 
the progreſs of the work did not 
much harmonize his diſpoſition. 

„% A German tranſlation of this 
work was printed at Berlin in 1754 3 
and an Italian one at Leghorn in 
1761, 8vo. dedicated + AlP illuſtriſ- 
ſime Signora Diana Molineux, Da- 
ma Ingleſe,” 3 

« Hogarth had one failing in 
common with moit people, who at- 
tain wealth and eminence without 
the aid of liberal education. He 
affected to deſpiſe every kind of 
knowledge which he did not poſleſs, 
Having eſtabliſhed his fame with 
little or no obligation to literature, 
he either conceived it to be needleſs, 
or decried it becauſe it lay out of 
his reach. His ſentiments, in ſhort, 
reſembled thoſe of Jack Cade, who 
pronounced ſentence on the clerk of 

"3 2 Chatham, 


[438) ANECDOTES OF 
Chatham, becauſe he could write 
and read. Till, in evil hour, this 
celebrated artiſt commenced an 
author, and was obliged to employ 
the friends already mentioned to 
eorrect his Analyſis of Beauty, he 
did not ſeem to have diſcovered 
that even _—_ was a neceſſary 
qualification; and yet he had ven- 
tured to ridicule the late Mr, Rich's 
deficiency as to this particular, in a 
note which lies betore the Rake, 
whoſe play is refuſed while he re- 
mains in confinement for debt. 
Previous to the time of which we 
are now ſpeaking, one of our artiſt's 
common topicks of declamation, 
was the uſeleſſneſs of books to a 
man of his profeſſion. In Beer- 
ſtreet, among other volumes con- 
ſigned by him to the paltry-cook, 
we find * Turnbull on ancient Paint- 
ing, a treatiſe which Hogarth 
ſhould have been able to N 
before he ventured to condemn, 
Garrick himſelf, however, was not 
more ductile to flattery, A word in 
favour of Sigiſmunda might have 
commanded a proof-print, or forced 
an original ſketch out of our artiſt's 
hands. The furniſher of this re- 
mark owes one of his ſcarceſt per- 
formances to the ſucceſs of a com- 
pliment, which might have ſtuck 
even in Sir Godfrey Kneller's 
throat. 

« With Dr. Hoadley, the late 
- worthy Chancellor of Wincheſter, 

Mr. Hogarth was always on terms 
of the ſtricteſt friendſhip, and fre- 
quently viſited him at Wincheſter, 
St. Crofs, and Alresford. It is well 
known, that Dr. Hoadley's fondneſs 
for theatrical exhibitions was ſo 
great, that no viſitors were ever 
long in his houſe before they were 
ſolicited to accept a part in ſome in- 
terlude or other, He himſelf, with 
Garrick and Hogarth, once per- 


— 


tion of our artult concludes with U 
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formed a laughable parody o how" 
ſcene in Julius Cd, * % Creek 
ghoſt appears to Brutus. Hogart The r 
perſonated the ſpectre ; but ſo unre. N 
tentive was his memory, that, thoug ly Ho 
his ſpecch conſiſted only of wal 
lines, he was unable to get them b N 5 
heart. At laſt they bit on the fe 
lowing expedient in his favour palin 
The verſes he was to deliver were _- 
written in ſuch large letters, on the inte 
outſide of an illuminated paper lan boat, 
thorn, that he could read them wher _ 
he entered with it in his hand on the Vir 
ſtage, Hogarth painted a ſcene or 44 
this occaſion, repreſenting a ſuttling Wk 
booth, with the Duke of Cumber —_ 
land's head by way of fign, H 
alſo prepared the play-bill with cha * 
racteriſtie ornaments. "The origin my 
drawing is till preſerved, and we 3 
could wiſh it were engraved, as the Elcat 
{lighteſt ſketch from the defign of ſe = 
groteſque a painter would bewelcom( — 
to the collectors of his works, = 
++ Hogarth was alſo the moſt ab * 
ſent of men, At table he would 77 
ſometimes turn round his chair, as! Pr 
he had finiſned eating, and as ſud * 
denly would return 1 and fall Mr L 
his meal again. I may add, that ht 95 1 
once directed a letter to Dr. Hoad ie 
ley, thus, — To the Doctor 55 . 
Chelſea,” This epiſtle, however 5 " 
by good luck, did not miſcarry, v. 
was preſerved by the late Chancellot f 101 
of Wincheſter, as a pleaſant memo 1 
"rial of his friend's extraordinary in A G 
attention, = 0 
A ſpecimen of Hogarth's pro * 80 
penſity to merriment, on the moi * 
trivial occaſions, is obſervable in o ee 
of his cards requeſtin the compar ore 
of a friend to dine with him. With ny 
in a circle, to which a knife 0 
fork are the ſupporters, the wine ie 
art is contained, Im the center ON: , - 
it is drawn a pye; and the invi keene, 


follow 
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aloxing ſport on three of the 
Greek letters. to - Eta Beta Pi.“ 
The reſt of the inſcription is not 
ry accurately ſpelt. A quibble 
x Hogarth is ſurely as reſpectable 
ga conundrum by Swift. ä 
In one of the very early exhi- 
ons at Spring Gardens, a very 
laing ſmall picture by Hogarth 
mie its firſt appearance, It was 
xinted for the Earl of Charle- 
mont, in whoſe collection it re- 
wins, It was intituled, * Picquet, 
«Virtue in Danger, and ſhews us 
young lady, who during a tete-a- 
te, had juſt loſt all her money to a 
lndſome officer of her own age. 
fe is repreſented in the act of re- 
uning her a handful of bank-bills, 
nth the hope of — them 
kr a ſofter acquifition, and more 
elicate plunder. On the chimney- 
jiece are a watch-caſe and a figure 
if Time over it, with this motto — 
WIC. Hogarth has caught his 
teroine during this moment of he- 
ation, this ſtruggle with herſelf, 
ud has marked her feelings with 
common ſucceſs. | 

ln the * Miſer's Feaſt, Mr. 
oparth thought proper to pillo 
ur Ifaac Shad, - — me 
erhually avaricious. Hearing this, 
de ſon of Sir Iſaac, the late Iſaac 
licatus Shard, Eſq. a young man of 
inc, juſt returned from his travels, 
lled at the painter's to ſee the 
pcture, and among the reſt, aſking 
tat Cicerone whether that odd figure 


bn, on his replying that it was 
ought to be very like one Sir 
lac Shard, he immediately drew his 
nord, and {laſhed the canvas, Ho- 
{th appeared inſtantly in great 
mth; to whom Mr. Shard calmly 
ned what he had done, ſaying 
"hat this was a very unwarrantable 
"Ie: that he was the injured 


ms intended for any particular per- 
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party's ſon, and that he was ready to 
defend any ſuit at law ;* which, 
however, was never inflituted. 
The laſt memorable event in 
our artiſt's life,“ as Mr. Walpole ob- 
ſerves, was his quarrel with Mr. 
Wilkes, in which, if Mr. Hogarth 
did not commence direct hoſtilities 
on the latter, he at leaſt obliquely 
gave the firſt offence, by an attack 
on the friends and party of that 
gentleman, This conduct was the 
more ſurprizing, as he had all his 
life avoided dipping his pencil in po- 
litical conteſts, and had early refuſed 


a very lucrative offer that was made 


to engage him in a ſet of prints 
againſt the head of a court-party. 
Without entering into the merits of 
the cauſe, I ſhall only ſtate the fact. 
In September 1762, Mr. Hogarth 
publiſhed his print of The Times.“ 
It was anſwered by Mr, Wilkes in 
a ſevere North Briton, On «his 
the painter exhibited the caricatura 
of the writer. Mr. Churchill, the 
poet, then engaged in the war, and 
wrote his epiſtle to Hogarth, not the 
brighteſt of his works, and in which 
the ſevereſt ſtrokes fell on a defect 
that the painter had neither cauſed 


nor could amend —his age; and 


which, however, -was neither re- 
markable nor decrepid ; much leſs 
had it impaired his talents, as appears 
ed by his having compoſed but fix 
months before one of his molt capi- 
tal works, the ſatire on the Method- 
iſts, In revenge for this epiſtle, 
Hogarth caricatured Churchill, un- 
der the form of a canonical 
bear, with a club and a pot of por- 
ter—2t vitula tu dignus & bie 
never did two angry men of their 
abilities throw mud with leſs dex- 
At the time theſe hoſtilities 
were carrying on in a manner ſo 
virulent and diſgraceful to all 'the 
C 4 parties, 


( 


d. 
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rties, Mr. Hogarth was viſibly a vomiting, upon which he runs} * 
— in his health. In 1762, he bell with r . that he — 8 
complained of an inward pain, which, it, and was found in ſuch a M {: 
continuing, — on a general dition that he expired in two hoy of fi 
decay that proved incurable. On afterwards. wiſe a 
the 25th of October 1764, he was . His diſorder was a droyſy midemi 
conveyed from Chiſwick to Leiceſ- his breaſt (the ſame that killed M tin 
ter-fields, in a very weak condition, Pope); and his corpſe was inter Wit, ar 
yet remarkably. chearful; and, re- at Chiſwick, where an elegantm is ſee 
ceiving an agreeable letter from the ſoleum is erected to his memo the d 
American Dr. Franklin, drew up a with the following infcription, y red ne 
rough draught of an antwer to it; ten by his friend Mr. Garrick ; | 
but going to bed, he was ſeized with ad hi 


& Here heth the body ndly © 

Of Wittiam Hocarrtn, Eſq, te doct 
Who died October the 26th, 1764, * 
Aged 67 years. ar of 


Farewell, great painter of mankind, 
Who reach'd the nobleſt point of art ; —_— 
Whoſe pictur'd morals charm the mind, 

And through the eye correct the heart, (CO! 
If genius fire thee, reader flay, 
If nature touch thee, drop a tear ; 

If neither move thee, turn away, 
For Hogarth's honour'd duſt lies here.“ 


On the other fide are theſe inſcriptions ; 


“ Here lieth the bod mn 
Of Dame Judith Thornhill, Vork, 
Relict of Sir James Thornhill, knight, pentf 


Of Thornhill in the county of Dorſet, ſal tf 

She died Nov, 12th, 17575 is of ] 

Aged 84 years.“ ſabergi 

k Ir ; and 

: te ſocit 

TT 0 i ukers, 

,  latend 

ANECDOTE of Dr, FOTHERGILL te do 

| |  Numar 
[From Dr. His v's affectionate Tribute to the Memory of the late e lanthr 


Dr. Jon ForkERCII I.] ſpects 
"Mare, r 
* H E humane reader will places his obligations to him, ure 

feel the fineſt ſprings of very trying ſeaſon, near t0 ccriptio 
his affections moved, by the follow- heart. * 
ing anecdote given to me by a cler- A friend of his, a man irs py 
gyman of high rank, who reveres a worthy character, who has 15 ar to b 
the memory of Dr, Fothergill, and time an income of about one 


x pounds a year, church prefer- 
eat, was, in the earlier part of his 
+ ſeated in London upon a cura- 
of fifty pounds per annum, with 
vie and a numerous family, An 
midemical diſeaſe, which was at 
bt time prevalent, ſeized upon his 
i, and five of his children: in 
is ſcene of diſtreſs he looked up 
the doctor for his aſſiſtance, but 
rd not apply to him, from a con- 
bouſneſs of his being unable to re- 
rd him for his attendance. A 
end, who knew his ſituation, 
idly offered to accompany him to 
ir doctor's, and give him his fee; 
y took the advantage of his 
pur of audience, and after a de- 


o 
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ſcription of the ſeveral caſes, the fee 
was offered, and rejected; but a 
note was taken of his place of reſi- 
dence. The doctor called aſſidu- 
ouſly the next, and every ſucceeding 
day, till his attendance was no lon- 
get neceſſary. The curate, anxious 
to return ſome grateful mark of 
the ſenſe he entertained of his ſer- 
vices, ſtrained every nerve to ac- 
compliſh it; but his aſtoniſhment 
was not to be deſcribed, when, in- 
ſtead of receiving the money he of- 


fered, with apologies for his ſitua- 


tion, the doctor put ten guineas into 
his hand, defiring him to apply to 
yu without diffidence in future 

ifficulties,” | 


— md _ 2 6 


T is now proper that I ſhould 

ſpeak of the inſtitution which 
w lately been eftabliſhed at Ack- 
unh, a ſmall village in the county 
Vork, in a fine healthy ſituation, 
plentiful country, and ſurrounded 
zal the conveniencies and com- 
ns of life. Of this inſtitution Dr. 
thergill was the original projec- 
Ir; and although it 1s . to 
it ſociety of the people called 
ukers, the great ends which it 
tended to promote are worthy 
de doctor, redound to the honour 
humanity, and of that expanded 
ulanthropy, which can ſtretch its 
petts towards the ſubſtantial 
are, not only of the preſent, but 
" tuture generations. In the ſhort 
«cription I ſhall attempt to give of 
e motives from which it originated, 
id its preſent ſtate, I will endea- 


wr to be as explicit as poſſible, 


| i 4 „ * 0 * 9 


COUNT of Dr. FOTHERGILL's Inſtitution at ACKWORTH. 
[From the ſame Work.] * | 


« As the character of the future 
man is marked eſſentially by the im- 
prefſions he receives during his ſtate 
of childhood, when the mind is of a 
more plaſtic and yielding texture 


and takes its modes of thinking and - 


acting from thoſe precepts and ex- 
amples which are — moſt 
ſtrikingly before the eye; and far- 
ther, as the whole treaſure of our 
future happineſs moſt materially de- 
pends upon an early ſubjection of 
our wills to habits of a virtuous ſelf- 
denial, humanity moſt certainly be- 
comes ſeriouſly intereſted in pro- 
moting with ardour every rational 
means by which the mind may be 
formed for the general „rather 
than for the bane ind miſchief of 
ſociety, | | 

„It is this ſpecies of an atten- 


tive and guarded education, which, 


I have authority to ſay, was an ob- 


L4A2J ANECDOTES OF 
ject, wherein the doctor was deeply 
intereſted for many _ He ſaw, 
with concern, thoſe depredations 
which vice and folly were daily 
making in ſociety, and was painful- 
Iy anxious to prevent them as much 
as poſſible, by ſtriking at the very 
root of the evil, The humanity of 
his mind would have ſpread its in- 
fluences over the community at 
large: but, conſcious that the at- 
tempt would be fruitleſs, he confined 
his hopes within the bounds of his 
own perſuaſion, where his influences 
were powerful, and where the wiſeſt 
and beſt. of his members, nay, I 
may ſay, the general bulk of them, 
were very ready to unite in his 
views. 

-$+ There are many little eſtabliſh- 
ments amongſt that ſociety, in va- 
rjous parts of the kingdom, for the 
education of youth, and the direction 
of their . in the beſt things; 
but on inveſtigating the deſign and 
extent of each, he found none fully 
competent to his intentions. It was 
10 the children of the poor, and of 
thoſe in that ſtate of mediocrity, 
which either renders them inatten- 
tive to the education of their off- 
ſpring, or diſqualifies them for af- 
fording them ſuch an one as they 
wiſh, that Dr. Fothergill principally 
directed his views; as theſe form 
the great bulk of the community, 
and conſequently muſt ſpread the 
good or evil of their examples far- 
theſt, Yet, notwithſtanding this 
great idea had long prevailed in the 
Doctor's mind, nothing was effectu- 
ally done, until, by one of thoſe 
fortunate, or rather providential 
events, on which hangs the fate” of 
many great undertakings, the whole 
of his deſign became eaſy and prac- 
ticable. On his return from Che- 
ſhire, through Yorkſhire, in the 
year 1778, he did me the fayour of 


DR. FOTHERGILL, 
being my gueſt a few days, duri 


which time he was viſited by man 
of his friends in thoſe parts, In o 
of theſe interviews the converſatic 
turned on an inſtitution at Gilde 
ſome, a ſmall eſtabliſhment for th 
education of poor children amon 
the ſociety ; the Doctor was inqun 
ing into its ſtate and managemen 
and how far it might ſerve as a mc 
del for a larger undertaking : a jy 
deſcription being given of it, uit 
the following remark, that not onl 
this, but all others, however laud: 
ble the motives from which the 
took their riſe, muſt fail of ſucceſs 
without a conſtant ſuperintendin 
care and unremitting attention 
the firſt great object of the *nſlity 
tion. This idea was exempliſied 
the then preſent ſtate of the Found 
ling Hoſpital at Ackworth, which 
although originating from the mol 
humane principle, and erected at 
vaſt expence, was, from repeated in 
attentions to the firſt deſign, in dan 
ger of dilapidation, and ready fo 
public ſale, This relation ſtrue 
the Doctor forcibly ; Why ma 
not this,“ ſaid he, ſerve the ver 
urpoſe I am in purſuit of?” Te 
be ſhort, the building, and an eſtat 
of go acres of land, were purchaſed 
improved, and furniſhed by ſubſcri 
tion, The Doctor ſet a genero 
example by his. own contribution 
and an endowment by his will u 
perpetuity, | 
There are now above three 
hundred children of both ſexes unde 
the roof, furniſhed with all the ne 
ceſſary conveniences and comforts 
life, properly clothed, and educat 
in every branch of knowledge ſuiu 
ble for the ſtation in which it is pit 
ſumed they may be placed. And u 
the ſatisfaction of every benerolen 
heart, it may be truly faid, that th 
inſtitution is at preſent in a md 
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nhing ſtate, fully anſwering the 
ins of its founders ; being con- 


choſen guardians of ability, and 
{mn exemplary conduct, with an 
wineſs of order, decency, and 
priety, extremely ſtriking, and 
ere(tly pleaſing to all who have vi- 
lit, though not of the ſame ſu- 
. The children are taught ha- 
lis of regularity, of decency, of 
rpeftful ſubordination to their ſy- 
riors; of forbearance, affection, 
nd kindneſs towards each other; 
x of religious reverence towards 
tir Maker; and, I may further 
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+0 under the care of a number 
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add, thoſe habits of ſilence and re- 
collection, taught and practiſed in 
the ancient ſchools of philoſophy, 
inculcated in the ſcriptures, and 
moſt emphatically called © the true 
door of entrance into the ſchool of 
wiſdom.” | | 
A life of Dr. Fothergill hath been 
1 by Dr. Elliot, to his col- 
ection of the Doctor's medical and 
b works; but as a more 
ull account of him is expected from 
Dr, Letſome, we ſhall wait for the 
appearance of the laſt gentleman's 
publication, 


— 


TP 


Ab his virtue it is a ſufficient 
teſtimony, that the reſent- 
ſent of party has tranſmitted no 
charge of any crime. He was not 
me of thoſe who are praiſed only at- 
tr death: for his merit was ſo gene- 
ru acknowledged, that Swift, hav- 
Ws obſerved that his election paſſed 
Mou a conteſt, adds, that if he 
ud propoſed himſelf for king, he 
would hardly have been refuſed. 

* His zeal for his party did not 
Mnguſh his kindneſs for the merit 
013 opponents: when he was ſecre- 
ary in Ireland, he refuſed to inter 
Fit bis acquaintance with Swift, 


— 
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The completion of Dr. Jo sox's incomparable Lives of the Engliſh 
lets, hath eminently added to the biographical materials of the preſent 
jar, But as this work muſt already have been ſeen by, perhaps, the 
peter number of our readers, we ſhall not be ſo large in our extra 
b 3 we ſhould otherwiſe have wiſhed, Were we, however, not to give 
me ſpecimens of ſo valuable and intereſting a performance, we ſhould 
jt do juſtice either to the NEw. ANNuAL ReG1sSTER, or to the PuBLic. 


CHARACTER OF MR. ADDISON, | 
[From Dr. Joanson's Lives of the Engliſh Poets.] 


from 


4 Of his habits, or external man- 
ners, nothing is ſo often mentioned 
as that timorous or ſullen taciturnity, 
which his friends called modeſty by 
too mild a name, Steele mentions 
with great tenderneſs, that remark - 
able baſhfulneſs which is a cloak 
that hides and muffles merit ;* and 
tells us, that his abilities were co- 
vered only by modeſty, which dou- 
bles the beanties which are ſeen, and 
gives credit and eſteem to all that 
are concealed,* Cheſterfield affirms, 
that + Addiſon was the moſt timo- 
rous and aukward man that he ever 
ſaw.* And Addiſon, ſpeaking of his 
own deficicnce in converſation, uſed 

4 "x98 o 
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to ſay of himſelf, that with reſpect 
to intellectual wealth, he could 
draw bills for a thouſand pounds, 
though he had not a guinea in his 
pocket.“ 

„ That he wanted current coin 
for ready payment, and by that want 
was often obſtructed and diſtreſſed; 
that he was impreſſed by an impro- 
per and ungraceful timidity, eyery 
reſtimony concurs to prove; but 
Cheſterfield's repreſentation is doubt- 
leſs hyperbolical. That man can- 
not be ſuppoſed very unexpert in the 
arts of converſation and practice of 
life, who, without fortune or alli- 
ance, by his uſefulneſs and dexte- 
rity, became ſecretary of ſtate; and 
who died at forty- ſeven, after hav- 
ing not only ſtood long in the high- 
elt rank of wit and literature, but. 
filled one of the moſt important 
offices of ſtate. 

The time in which he lived had 
reaſon to lament his obſtinacy of ſi- 
lence ; for he was,” ſays Steele, 
above all men in that talent called 
humour, and enjoyed it in ſuch per- 
fection, that I have often reflected, 
after a night ſpent with him apart 
from all the world, that I had had 
the pleaſure of converſing with an 
intimate acquaintance of Terence 
and Catullus, who had all their wit 
and nature, heightened with humour 
more exquiſite and delightful than 
any other man ever poſſeſſed.“ This 
is the fondneſs of a friend; let us 
hear what is told us by a rival. 
* Addiſon's converſation, fays 
Pope, had ſomething in it more 
charming than I have found in any 
other man. But this was only when 
familiar: before ſtrangers, or per- 
haps a ſingle ſtranger, he preſerved 
his dignity by a ſtiff ſilence.“ 

„ This modeſty was by no means 
inconfiſtent with a very high opi- 
nion of his own merit. He demand- 
ed to be the firſt name in modern 
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wit ; and, with Steele to echo hin 


uſed to depreciate Dryden, wh, re fc 
Pope and Congreve defendet 2 1 « E 
them. There is no reaſon to du | 
that he ſuffered too much pain fru pu 
the prevalence of Pope's poetical nuch 
putation; nor 18 it without ſtro eieve 
reaſon ſuſpected that by ſome diu ch 
enuous acts he endeavoured to M d t. 
ſtruct it: Pope was not the only m OR 
whom he infiduouſly injured, * ming 
the only man of whom he could } «A 
afraid. 5 C 
His own powers were ſuch er 
might have fatisfied him with ce 
{cious excellence. Of very exten fr 
learning he has indeed given tence” 
proofs. He ſeems to have had ſmif r > 
acquaintance with the ſciences, ani" 
to have read little except Latin ng! 
French; but of the Latin poets HM uf 
Dialogues on Medals thew that s mad 
had purſued their works with greatd *0 
ligence and ſkill. The abundae ar 
his own mind left him little nei 'v* h 
of adventitious ſentiments ; his wi tte ho 
always could ſuggeſt what the ce bp 
cation demanded. He bad realy” 
with critical eyes the important v0 Lurey, 
lume of human lite, knew ti Vin 
heart of man from the depths of fi dars» 
tagem to the ſurface of aſſectation. WW"! 
„What he knew he could cafi N * 
communicate. This,“ ſays Steel *B 
was particular in this writer, that 2 
when he had taken his reſolution, &. 
made his plan for what he deſigne 7 Yn 
to write, he would walk about a room.” Ru 
and dictate it into language with of” « 
much freedom, and eaſe as any . th 
could write it down, and attend Mabie 
the coherence and grammar of wi . ha 
he dictated.“ | 3 
Pope, who can be leſs ſuſpect pe; C 
of favouring his memory, declogll . * 
that he wrote very fluently, but ag 
flow and ſcrupulous in correct fg, * 
that many of his Spectators wel * 


written very faſt, an ſent imme6 
ately to the preſs ; and that it ſeems 


be for his advantage not to have 
n for much reviſal. 

« He would alter” ſays Pope, 
«oy thing to pleaſe his friends, be- 
ve publication; but would not re- 
wch his pieces afterwards : and [ 
diere not one word in Cato, to 
ch 1 made an objection, was ſuf- 
red to ſtand,” 

The laſt line of Cato is Pope's, 
ming been originally written, 

« And, Oh ! *twas this that ended 
Cato's life, 
ie might have made more objec- 
tons to the ſix concluding lines. In 
de firſt couplet the words * from 
kence' are improper ; and the ſecond 
ni": is taken from Dryden's Virgil. 
the next couplet, the firſt verſe 
ing included in the ſecond is there- 
ore uſeleſs ; and in the third diſcord 
» made to produce ſtrife. 

Of the courſe of Addiſon's fa- 
ear day, before his marriage, 
oe has given a detail. He had in 
ee houſe wich him Budgell, and 
chaps Philips. His chief compani- 
«as were Steele, Budgell, Philips, 
ey, Davenant, and colonel Brett. 
ih one or other of theſe he al- 


s breakfaſted. He ſtudied all 
n. Wining; then dined at a tavern, 
ald went afterwards to Button's. 


* Button had been a ſervant in the 
tha vunteſs of Warwick's family, who, 
o, acer the patronage of Addiſon, 
pt a coffee-houſe on the ſouth-fide 
conf”! Ruſſel-ſtreet, about two doors 
om Covent-garden. Here it was 
dat the wits of that time uſed to aſ- 
ble. It is ſaid, that when Addi- 
in had ſuffered any vexation from 
bt? counteſs, he withdrew the com- 
pay from Button's houſe, 

From the coffee-houſe he went 
zun to a tavern, where he often ſat 
ting and drank too much wine. 
1 the bottle, diſcontent ſeeks for 
meä ort, cowardice for courage, and 
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baſhfulneſs for confidence. It is not ; 


unlikely that Addiſon was firſt ſedu- 
ced to exceſs by the manumiſſion 
which he obtained ſrom the ſervile 
timidity of his ſober hours. He that 
feels oppreſſion from the preſence of 
thoſe to whom he knows himſelf ſu- 
perior, will defire to ſet looſe his 
powers of converſation.; and who, 
that ever aſked ſuccour from Bac- 
chus, was able to preſerve himſelf 
from being enſlaved by his auxi- 
liary ? : 

« Among thoſe friends it was that 
Addiſon diſplayed the elegance of 
his colloquial accompliſhments, 
which may eaſily be ſuppoſed ſuch 
as Pope repreſents them. The re- 
mark of Mandeville, who, when he 
had paſſed an evening in his compa- 
ny, declared that he was a parſon in 
a tye wig, can detract little from 


his character; he was always reſery- 


ed to ſtrangers, and was not incited 
to uncommon freedom by a charac- 
ter like that of Mandeville. 

« From any minute knowledge of 
his familiar manners, the interven- 
tion of fixty years has now debarred 
us. Steele once promiſed Congreve 
and the public a complete deſcription 
of his character; but the promiſes 
of authors are like the vows of lo- 
vers. Steele thought no more on 
his deſign, or thought on it with 
anxiety that at laſt diſguſted him, 


and left his friend in the hands of 


Tickell. 

His works will ſupply ſome in- 
formation, It appears from his va- 
rious pictures of the world, that, 
with all his baſhfulneſs, he had con- 
verſed with many diſtin claſſes of 
men, had ſurveyed their ways with 
very diligent obſervation, and mark- 
ed with great acuteneſs the effects of 


different modes of life. He was a 


man in whoſe preſence nothing re- 
prehenſible was out of danger 
| quick 
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quick in diſcerning whatever was 
wrong or ridiculous, and not unwil- 
ling to expoſe it. There are,” = 
Steele, in his writings many o 
liq ue ſtrokes upon ſome of the witti- 
eſt men of the age. His delight was 
more to excite merriment than de- 
teſtation, and he detects follies rather 
than crimes. 


If any judgment be made, from 


his books, of his moral character, 
nothing will be found but purity 
and excellence. Knowledge of man- 
kind indeed, leſs extenſive than that 
of Addiſon, will ſhew that to write 
and to live are very different. Many 
who praiſe virtue do no more than 
praiſe it. Yet it is reaſonable to be- 
Heve that Addiſon's profeſſions and 
practice were at no great vari- 
ance, ſince, amidſt that ſtorm of 
faction in which moſt of his life was 
paſſed, though his ſtation made him 
conſpicuous, and his activity made 
him formidable, the character given 
him by his friends was never contra- 
dicted by his enemies: of thoſe with 
whom intereſt or opinion united 


bim, he had not only the eſteem but 
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the kindneſs ; and of others, whorg 
the violence of oppoſition drove 
againſt him, though he might loſ 
the love, he retained the reverence. 

It is juſtly obſerved by Tickell 
that he employed wit on the fide of 
virtue and religion. He not only 
made the proper uſe of wit himſelf 
but taught it to others; and fron 
his time it has been generally ſub 
ſervient to the cauſe of reaſon ani 
of truth. He has diſſipated the pre 
judice that had long connected gi 


LI U Ti 
| [From the ſame Work.] 
« HOMAS TICKELL, the 


ſon of the reverend Rich- 
ard Tickell, was born in 1686, at 
Bridekirk, in Cumberland ; and in 
April, 1701, became a member of 
Queen's College, in Oxford; in 
1708 he was made Maſter of Arts ; 
and two years afterwards was choſen 
Fellow; for which, as he did not 
comply with the ſtatutes by taking 
orders, he obtained a diſpenſation 
from the crown, He held his fel- 


ety with vice, and eaſineſs of man 
ners with laxity of principles. H w 
has reſtored virtue to its dignity, adi 
taught innocence not to be aſhamed wie r 
This 1s an elevation of literary cha 5 
rafter, above all Greek, above al l 
Roman fame. No greater elicit; : 
can genius attain than that of having f 
purified intellectual pleaſure, ſepa: |» 
rated mirth from indecency, and % 
wit from licentiouſneſs ; of having...” 
1 | 
taught a ſucceſſion of writers to bring 

elegance and gaiety to the aid on Th: 
oodneſs ; and, if I may uſe expreſs | 
— yet more awful, of har . - 
turned many to righteouſneſs.” A Virg 
« F- 

the ſan 

Cato, 

qual! 

Wh 

une 

2 till 1726, and then vacated 1 
it, marrying, in that year, ee, 
Dublin. VE I F =y 
&« Tickell was not one of tha em: 
ſcholars who wear away their iel. 
in cloſets ; he entered early into cle! 
world, and was long buſy in pubbe — 
affairs; in which he was initiated en 
under the patronage of Addi, 
- whoſe notice he is ſaid to had — 
ined by his verſes in praiſe d e 
. try 


| | 5 


« To thoſe verſes it would not 
ure been juſt to deny regard; for 

contain ſome of the moſt ele- 
«nt encomiaſtic ſtrains; and, a- 
dung the innumerable poems of 
de ame kind, it will be hard to 
© one with which they need to 
kar a compariſon. It may deſerve 
erration, that when Pope wrote 
bag afterwards in praiſe of Addiſon, 
te has copied, at leaſt has reſem- 
bled, T ickell. 


« Let joy ſalute fair Roſamonda's 
ſhade, 


ud wreaths of myrtle crown the love- 
ly maid, * 

While now perhaps with Dido's ghoſt ſhe 

roves, 


ul hears and tells the ſtory of their 


loves, 


Nike they mourn, alike they bleſs their 


fate, 


Sace love, which made them wretched, 
made them great; 
Nr longer that relentleſs doom bemoan, 
Wich gain'd a Virgil and an Addiſon. 
T1CKELL. 
«Then future ages with delight ſhall ſee 
flow Plato's, Bacon's, Newton's loo 


agree; 
Or in fair ſeries laurel'd bards be ſhown, 
a Virgil there, and here an Addiſon. 

| Porr. 


tte fame kind at the appearance of 
Cato, with equal ſkill, but not 
qual happineſs, | 

When the miniſters of queen 
une were negotiating with France, 
kell publiſhed * The Proſpect of 
ace, a poem, of which the ten- 
icy was to reclaim the nation 
om the pride of conqueſt to the 
leaſures of tranquillity. How far 
ckell, whom Swift afterwards 
mentioned as Whiggiſſimus, had 
den connected himfelf with any 
Ny, ] know not: this poem cer- 
anly did not flatter the practices, or 
"omote the opinions, of the men 


Whom he was afterwards be- 
ended. 


He produced another piece of 
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« Mr. Addiſon, however he hated 
the men then in power, ſuffered his 
friendſhip to prevail over his public 
ſpirit, and gave in the Spectator 

ch praiſes of Tickell's poem, that 
when, after having long wiſhed to 
peruſe it, I laid hold on it at laſt, 
I thought it unequal to the honours 
which it had received, and found it 
a piece to be approved rather than - 

mired, But the hope excited by 
a work of genius, being general and 
indefinite, is rarely gratified. It was 
read at that time with ſo much fa- 
vour, that fix editions were ſold. 

At the arrival of king George, 
he ſung The Royal Progreſs ;? 
which , = inſerted in the Spec- 
tator is well known, and of which 
it is juſt to ſay that it is neither 
high nor low. ; 

+ The poetical incident of moſt 
importance in Tickell's life, was his 
publication of the firſt book of the 
Iliad, as — by eee in 
apparent oppoſition to Pope's Ho- 
— of which the firſt — made 
its entrance into the world at the 
ſame time. . 

% Addiſon declared that the rival 
verſions were both good; but that 
Tickell's was the beſt that ever was 
made, and with Addiſon the wits, 
his adherents - and followers, were 
certain to concur. Pope does not 


| 2 to have been much diſmay- 
ea z 


for,“ ſays he, I have the 
the town, that is, the mob, on m 
fide.” But he remarks, that * it is 
common for the ſmaller party to 
make up in diligence what they 


want in numbers; he appeals to the 
people as his proper judges ; and 1 


they are not inclined to condemn 

him, he is in little care about the 

high flyers at Button's.“ 5 
« Pope did not long think Ad- 

diſon an impartial jug 

conſidered him as the writer of 

Tickell's verſion, The reaſons for 


his 


wry! 5-6 — LAS A 
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his ſuſpicion T will literally tranſ- 
etbofrom Mr. Spence's Collection. 
„ There had 
tween Mr, Addiſon and me for ſome 
time : and we Pe not been in com- 
pany together, for a while, 
hay where but at — coffee 
houſe, where I uſed to fee him al- 
moſt every day. On his meeting 
me there, one day in particular, he 
took me aſide, and ſaid he ſhould be 
glad to dine with me, at ſuch a 
tavern, if I ſtaid till thoſe people 
were gone (Budgell and Philips). 
We went accordingly ; and after 
dinner Mr. Addiſon ſaid, * That 
he had wanted for ſome time to talk 
with me; that his friend Tickell 
had formerly, whilſt at Oxford, 
tranſlated the firſt book of the Iliad; 
that he deſigned to print it, and had 
defired him to 1 it over; that 
he muſt therefore beg that I would 
not deſire him to look over my firſt 
book, becauſe, if he did, it would 
have the air of double-dealing.* I 
aſſured him that I did not at all take 
it ill of Mr. Tickell that he was 
going to publiſh his tranſlation; 
that he certainly had as much right 
to tranſlate any author as myſelf ; 
and that publiſhing both was enter- 
ing on a fair ſtage. I then added, 
that I would not deſire him to look 
over my firſt book of the Iliad, be- 
eauſe he had looked over Mr. Tic- 
kell's; but could wiſh to have the 
benefit of his obſervations on m. 
fecond, which I had then finiſhed, 
and which Mr. Tickell had not 
touched upon. Accordingly I ſent 
dim the ſecond book the next morn- 
ing; and Mr. Addiſon a few days 
after returned it, with very high 
commendations. Soon after it was 
generally known that Mr. Tickell 
was putliſhing the firſt book of the 
Iliad, I met Dr. Young in the ftreet ; 
and, upon our falling into that ſub- 
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n a coldneſs be. 


wit 


and ſuperiority . without W 


jet, the doctor expreſſed g 
deal of furprize at Tickell' _ 
had ſuch a tranflation { long 1 
him. He ſaid, that it was i 
ceivable to him, and that there 
be ſome miſtake in the matter; thi 
each uſed to communicate 9 
other whatever verſes n 
even to the leaſt things; that Th 
kell could not have been buff 
long a work there, without his kan 
ing ſomething of the matter 
that he had never heard a ns 
word of it till on this occalion, 

ſurprize of Dr. Young, . tapes 


what Steele has fad ag 
Tickell in relation to this 
make it highly probable that thas 
was ſome underhand dealing wa 
buſineſs ; and indeed [Tickell ha 
ſelf, who is a very fair worthy may 
has. fince in a manner, as 
owned it to me. Mr. Pope A 
it was introduced into a conrel 
tion between Mr. Tickell a 
Pope by a third perſon, Tie 
not deny it; which, cn 
his honour and zeal for his depa 
friend, was the ſame as owning WF 
Upon theſe ſuſpicions, 
which Dr. Warburton hints | 
other circumſtances concurred, 
always in his Art of Sinking qu 
this book as the work of Rüdi, 
«© To compare the two Wau 
tions would be tedious ; the pain 
now given univerſally to . 1 
I think the firſt lines of T 
were rather to be preferre('F 
Pope ſeems to have borrowed Wl 
thing from them in the corre 
his own, 
«© When the Hanover hn; 
was diſputed, Tickell gave" 
aſſiſtance his pen would Wl 
His Letter to Avignon” 
high among party - poems; 
preſſes contempt without cam 


j 


E or enn. 


bal the ſucceſs which it deſerved, 
kng five times printed. 

« He was now intimately united 
» Mr. Addiſon, who, when he 
mat into Ireland as ſecretary to the 
kd Sunderland; took him thither, 
employed him in public bufi- 
xk; and when (1717) afterwards 


kmunder-ſecretary, Their friend- 


I ſeems to have continued with- 
mt abatement ; for when Addiſon 


Ing his works, with a ſolemn re- 


gamendation' to the patronage of 
( | 


read 55; ye 4 
Jo theſe works he prefixed an 


de on the author, which could 
e none of its beauties to the aſ- 
Kaice which might be ſuſpected to 
kire ſtrengthened or embelliſhed 
ktartier compoſitions ; but neither 
| nor Addiſon ever produced no- 
ter lines than are contained in the 
And and fourth paragraphs, nor 
82 more ſublime or more elegant 
den poem to be found in the 


Em 


— 


k roſe to be ſecretary of ſtate, made 


l be left him the charge of pub- 


_ [49] 


whole compaſs of Engliſh literature. 

„He was afterwards (about 1725) 
made ſecretary to the Lords Jutics 
of Ireland,, a place of great honour ; 
in which he continued till 1740, 
when he dicd on the 23d of April at 
| THR | 

« Of the poems yet unmentioned 
the longeſt is Kenlington Gardens, 
of which the verfiſication is ſmooth 
and elegant, but the fiction unſkil- 
fully compounded of Grecian Dei- 
ties and Gothic Fairies. Neither 
ſpecies of. thoſe exploded beings 
could have done much, and when 
they are brought together, they on- 
ly make each other contemptible. 
To Tickell, however, cannot be re- 
fuſed a high place among the minor 
poets; nor ſhould it be 22 


that he was one of the contributors 


to the Spectator. With reſpect to 


his perſonal character, he is ſaid to 


have been a, man of gay converſa- 
tion, at leaſt a temperate. lover of 
wine and company, and in his do- 
meſtic relations without cenſure. 


—_—— 
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dome Particulars concerning Mr. POPE's Domeſtic Habits an 
| Charater. h 
[From the ſame Work.] 


"HE perſon of Pope is well 
known got to have been form- 
dy the niceſt.model, He has, in 
by account of the Little Club, com- 
*n hunſelf to a ſpider, and is de- 
ded as protuberant behind and be- 
e. He is ſaid to have been beau- 
Ain his infancy ; but he was of 
| conſtitution originally feeble and 
; and as bodies of a tender 
me are eaſily diſtorted, his defor- 
ay was probably in part the effect 
is application, His ſtature was 


low, * to bring him to a level 
17 1 


by 
with common tables, it was neceſ- 
ſary ro raiſe his ſeat. But his face 
was not diſpleaſing, and his eyes 
were animated and vivid. _ * 
« By natural deformity, or acci- 
dental diſtortion, his vital functions 
were ſo much diſordered, that his 
life was a long diſeaſe, His moſt 
frequent affailant was the head- 
ach, which he uſed to relieve by in- 
haling the ſteam of coffee, which he 
very frequently required, 
% Moſt of what can be told concer- 
ning his petty peculiarities was com- 
municated 


A 
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municated by a female domeſtick of 
the Earl of Oxford, who knew him 
perhaps after the middle of life, He 
was then fo weak as to ſtand in per- 
petual need of female attendance; 
extremely ſenſible of cold, ſo that he 
wore a kind of fur doublet, under a 
ſhirt of very coarſe warm linen with 
fine flceves. When he roſe, he was 
inveſted in boddice made of ſtiff can- 
vaſs, being ſcarcely able to hold him- 
ſelf erect till they were laced, and he 
then put on a flannel waiſtcoat. 
One fide was contracted. His legs 
were fo flender, that he enlarged 
their bulk with three pair of ſtock- 
ings, which were drawn on and 
off by the maid; for he was not 
able to dreſs or undreſs himſelf, 
and neither went to bed nor roſe 
without help. His weakneſs made 
it very difficult for him to be clean. 
© His hair had fallen almoſt all 
away; and he uſed to dine ſometimes 
with Lord Oxford, privately, in a 
velvet cap. His dreſs of ceremony 
was black, with a tye-wig, and a lit- 
tle ſword. 
The indulgence and accommo- 
dation which his fickneſs required, 
had taught him all the unpleaſing and 
unſocial qualities of a valetudinary 
man. He expected that every thing 
ſhould give way to his eaſe or hu- 
mour ; as a child, whoſe parents will 
not hear her cry, has unreſiſting 
gominion in the nurſery. 

C' que Penfant toijourseft homme. 
C*eft que I homme Hager enfant. 
When he wanted to ſleep, he nodded 
in company, and once ſlumbered at 
his own table, while the Prince of 

Wales was talking of poetry. 
© The reputation which his friend- 
ſhip gave, procured him many invi- 


tations ; but he was a very trouble- 


ſome inmate. He brought no ſer- 
vant, and had ſo many wants, that 
a numerous attendance was ſcarcely 
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able to ſupply them. Wherever he 
was, he left no room for another, 
becauſe he exacted the attention and 
employed the activity of the whole 


family. His errands were fo fre. — 
quent and frivolous, that the 27 wn 
men in time avoided and neglected * 
him; and the Earl of Oxford dic” 
charged ſome of the ſervants * = 
their reſolute refuſal of his meſlages, By 
The maids, when they had neglected id, 
their buſineſs, alledged that they hadi 
been employed by Mr. Pope, On wr 
of his conſtant demands was of coffee a , 
in the night, and to the woman iht e 
waited on him in his chamber he u - 
very burthenſome ; but he was care · , 41 
ful to recompenſe her want of ſleep; wry 
and Lord Oxford's ſervant declared, — 
that in a houſe where her buſineſs "i 
was to anſwer his call, ſhe would not . | 
aſk for wages. 1 1 1 

He had another fault, eaſily in- Il be. 
cident to thoſe who, ſuſfering much t b: 
pain, think themſelves entitled wor J. 
whatever pleaſures they can ſnatch : Fr 
He was too indulgent to his appe ultici 


tite ; he loved meat highly ſeaſonec 
and of ſtrong taſte ; and, at the in 
tervals of the table, amuſed himſelt 
with biſcuits and dry conſerves, It 
he ſat down to a variety of diſhes, he 
would oppreſs his ſtomach with reple 
tion, and though he ſcemed- angi 
when a dram was offered him, did 
not forbear to drink it, His friends 
who knew the avenues to. his heart 
pampered him with preſents of lux 
ury, which he did not ſuffer to ſtand 
neglected. The death of great met 
is not always proportioned to d 
luſtre of their lives. Hannibal, fay 
Juvenal, did not periſh by a javeli 
nor a ſword ; the {laughters of Can 
nz were revenged by a ring. Th 
death of Pope was imputed by ſom 
of his friends to a filver ſaucepan, u 
which it was his delight to heat potte 
lampreys. 40 
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« That he loved too well to eat, is 
tin; but that his ſenſualiey ſhort- 
ad his life will not be haſtily con- 
lied, when it is remembered that 
conformation ſo irregular laſted fix 
al fifty years, notwithſtanding ſuch 
zrinacious diligence of ſtudy and 
editation. | 

« [n all bis intercourſe with man- 
lud, he had great delight in arti- 
ke, and endeayoured to attain all 
s purpoſes by indirect and unſuſ- 
wed methods, He hardly drank 
u vithout a ſtratagem. If, at the 
bouſe of his friends, he wanted any 
crommodation, he was not willing 
mak for it in plain terms, but would 
denon it remotely, as, ſomething 
oprenient ; though, when it was 
weured, he ſoon made it appear for 
noſe ſake it had been recommend- 
« Thus he teized Lord Orrery 
i he obtained a ſcreen. He prac- 
tled his arts on ſuch ſmall occations, 
tut Lady Bolingbroke uſed to ſay, 
a French phraſe, that he plaid the 
pltician about cabbages and turnips. 
Ws unjuſtifiable impreſſion of the 
lunot King, as it can be imputed 
vn particular motive, muſt have 
pceeded from his general habit of 
kereey and cunning : he caught an 
fortunity of a fly trick, and pleaſed 
ſelf with the thought of outwit- 
vg Bolingbroke, 5 : 
ln familiar or convivial conver- 
fn, it does not appear that he ex- 
ied, He may be ſaid to have re- 
mbled Dryden, as being not one 
at was diſtinguiſhed by vivacity in 
Mpany, It is remarkable, that, ſo 
er his time, ſo much ſhould be 
Wn of what he has written, and 
little of what he has ſaid : tradi- 
mal memory retains no ſallies of 
ulery, nor ſentences of obſerva- 
mn; nothing either pointed or ſo- 
, either wiſe or merry. One 
bbthegm only ſtands upon record. 


When an objection raiſed againſt his 
inſcription for Shakſpeare was de- 
tended by the authority of Patrick, 
he replied—+horreſco referen;—that he 
would allow the publiſher of a Dic- 
tionary to know the meaning of a 
ſingle word, but not of two words 
put together, ooh 

Ile was fretful, and eaſily diſ- 


pleaſed, and allowed himſelf to be 


capriciouſly reſentful, He would 
ſometimes leave Lord Oxford ſilent- 


ly, no one could tell why, and was to 


be courted back by more letters 
and meſſages than the footmen were 
willing to m__ The table was in- 
deed infeſted by Lady Mary Wort» 
ley, who was the friend of Lady Ox» 
ford, and who, knowing his peeviſn- 
neſs, could by no intreaties be re- 
ſtrained from contradicting him, till 
their diſputes were ſharpened to ſuch 
aſperity, that one or the other quite 
ted the houſe, 

«© He ſometimes condeſcended to 


be jocular with ſervants or inferiors; 


but by no merriment, either of others 
or his own, was he ever ſeen excited 
to laughter, 

% Of his domeſtic.charaQer, fru- 
gality was a part eminently remark» 
able. Having determined not to be 


dependent, he determined not to 


be in want, and therefore wiſely 
and magnanimouſly rejected all 


temptatians to expence unſuitable to 


his fortune. This general care mult 
be univerſally approved ; 
ſometimes appeared in petty artifices 
of parfimony, ſuch as the practice of 
writing his compoſitians on the back 
of letters, as may be ſeen in the re- 
maining copy of the Iliad, by which 
perhaps in five years five ſhillings 
were ſaved; or in a niggardly recep» 


tion of his friends, and ſcantinefs of 
entertainment, as, when he had two 


veſts in his houſe, he would ſer at 
Lipper a fingle pint upon the table ; 
D 2 1 and 
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152) ANECDOTES OF POPE. 


and having himſelf taken two ſmall templating his poſſeſſions, ſeems t 
glaſſes would reüre, and ſay, gen- be that of enumerating the men « 
tlemen, 1 leave you to your wine. high rank with whom he was z 


Yet he tells his friends, that he has quainted, and whoſe notice he loud e 
a heart for all, a houſe for all, and, ly proclaims not to have been o 61:0 
whatever they may think, a fortune tained by any practices of meann | 

for all. or ſervility ; a boaſt which was ni 3 


He ſometimes, however, made ver denied to be true, and to wie lr 
a ſplendid dinner, and 1s ſaid to have very few poets have ever aſpiref 


wanted no part of the ſkill or ele- Pope never ſet his genius to (ali ir 
gance which ſuch performances re- he never flattered thoſe whom he d materi 
quire. That this magnificence ſhould not love, or. praiſed thoſe whom | peler 


be often diſplayed, that obſlinate did not eſteem. Savage however _ 
prudence with which he conducted marked, that he began à little tor nus; 
his affairs would not permit; for his lax his dignity when he wrote a dl ren! 
revenue, certain and caſual; amount- tich for his highneſs's dog-. ay: 
ed only to about eight hundred * His admiration of the gro ch 
pounds a year, of which however he ſeems to have increaſed in the wits | 
declares himſelf able to aſſign one vance of life.” He paſſed over pe ig 
hundred to charity. and ſtateſmen to i lende bis fd 
Of this fortune, which, as it Congreve, with a magnanimity alten 
aroſe from public approbation, was which the praiſe had been complet 4 
very honourably obtained, his ima- had his friend's virtue been equal lic to 
ination ſeems to have been too full: his wit, Why hewas choſen for an 
it would be hard to find a man, ſo great an honour, it is not now po Ie a 
well entitled to notice by his wit, fible to know; there is no trace 
that ever delighted fo much in talk- literary hiſtory of any particular f wh: 
ing of his money. In his letters, timacy between them; nor does il ; 
and in his poems, his garden and his name of Congreve appear in the J 
grotto, his quincunx and his vines, ters. To his latter works, howert „li 
or ſome hints of his opulence, are he took care to annex names digt 51 
always to be found. The great to- fied with titles, but was not vt Fored 
pic of his ridicule is poverty; the happy in his choice; for, excl; © 
crimes with which he reproaches his lord Bathurſt, none of bis nob burce 
antagoniſts are their debts, their ha- friends were ſach as that a good 4h 
bitation in the Mint, and their want would wiſh to have his intimacy wi uted 


of a dinner. He ſeems to be of an them known to poſterity : he can d 2 rea 

opinion not very uncommon in the rive little honour from the notice _ 

world, that to want money is to want Cobham, Burlington, or Bolin *©* 

every thing. broke.“ — 

Next to the pleaſure of con- * wa 

4 

; Fact et pation, 

INTELLECTUAL CHARACTER of Mr. POPE 0; to 
[From the ſame Work.] | * 


14 O his intellectual character, prompt and intuitive perception 
the conitituent and funda- conſonance and 5 
mental principle, vas good ſenſe, a immediately, of þ 


priety. He s 
his ow] cone on. 
tiol 


* 


duns, what was to be chaſen, and 
diet to be rejected; and, in the 
works of others, what was to be 
tuned, and what was to be co- 


0 Bu good ſenſe alone is a fe- 
ke and quieſcent quality, which 
mages its poſſeſſions well, but does 
we increaſe them; it collects few 
naterials for its own operations, and 
leres ſafety, but never gains ſu- 
renacy. Pope had likewiſe ge- 
ius; a mind active, ambitious, and 
drenturous, always inveſtigating, 
hays aſpiring ; in its | wideſt 
karches ſtill longing to go forward, 
nit higheſt flights ſtill wiſhing to 
x higher; always imagining ſome- 
king greater than it knows, always 
alcavouring more than it can do. 

« To aſſiſt theſe powers, he is 
lid to have had great ſtrength and 
aitneſs of memory. That which 
had heard or read was not eaſily 
ut; and he had before him not on. 
y what his own meditation ſuggeſt- 
6, but what he had found in other 
Fters that might be accommodated 
v lus preſent purpoſe. 

* Theſe benefits of nature he im- 
pored by inceſſant and unwearied 
dügence; he had recourſe to every 
urce of intelligence, and loſt no 
mportunity of information; he con- 
lited the living as well as the dead; 
read his compoſitions to his 
ends, and was never content with 
iiocrity when excellence could be 
mind. He confidered poetry as 
be bulineſs of his life, and however 
te might ſeem to lament his occu- 
pation, he followed it with conſtan- 
to make verſes was his firſt la- 
* and to mend them was his 
From his attention to ä 
be was never diverted. If — 
«tou offered any thing chat coutd 


INTELLECTUAL cHARACTER OF POPE. [53] 


be improved, he committed it to pa- 
per; if a thought, or perhaps an 
expreſſion more happy than was 
common roſe to his mind, he was: 
careful to write it; an independent 
diſtich was preſerved for an oppor- 
tunity of inſertion, and ſome little 
fragments have been found contain- 
ing lines, or parts of lines, td be 
wrought upon at ſome other time, 

« He was one of thoſe few whoſe 
labour is their. pleaſure ; he was ne- 
ver elevated to negligence, nor wea- 
ried to impatience; he never' paſſed 
a fault unamended by indifference, 
nor quitted it by deſpair, . He la- 
boured his works firſt to gain repu- 
tation, and afterwards to keep it. 

6 Of compoſition there are diffe- 
rent methods. Some employ at 
once memory and invention, and, 


with little intermediate uſe of the 


pen, form and poliſh large maſſes by 
continued meditation, and write 
their productions only when, in 
their own. opinion, they have com- 
pleted them. It is related of Vir- 
gil, that his cuſlom was to pour out 
a great number of verſes in the mor- 
ning, and paſs the day in retrench- 
ing exuberances and correcting 
inaccuracies. The method of 
Pope, as may be collected from his 
tranſlation, was to write his firſt 
thoughts in his firſt words, and gra- 
dually to amplify, decorate, rectify, 
and refine them. 

& With ſuch faculties, and ſuch 
diſpoſitions, he excelled every other 
writer in poetical prudence $5 he 
wrote in ſuch a manner as might 
expoſe him to few hazards | He 
uſed almoſt always the ſame fabric 
of verſe; and; indeed, by thoſe felv 
eſſays which he made of any other, 
he did not enlarge his reputation. 
Of this uniformity the certain con- 


fequence was readineſs and dexte- 
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[54) INTELLECTUAL CHARACTER OF POPE.” 


rity. By perpetual practice, lan- 
guage had in his mind a ſyſtemati- 
cal arrangement: having always the 
ſame uſe for words, he had words 
ſo ſelected and combined as to be 
ready at his call. This increaſe of 
facility he confeſſed himſelf to have 
perceired in the progreſs of his tranſ- 
lation, 

„ But what was yet of more im- 


portance, his effuſions were always 


voluntary, and his ſubjects choſen 
by himſelf, His independence ſe- 
cured him from drudging at a taſk, 
and labouring upon a barren topic: 
he never exchanged praiſe ſor mo- 
ney, nor opened a ſhop of condol- 
ence or eongratulation. His poems, 
therefore, were ſcarcely ever tempo- 
rary. He ſuffered coronations and 
royal marnages to paſs without a 
ſong, and derived no opportunities 
1 from recent events, or popularity 
from the accidental diſpoſition of 
his readers. He was never reduced 
to the neceſſity of ſoliciting the ſun 
to ſhine upon a birth-day, of calling 
theGraces and Virtues to a wedding, 


or ; t multitudes have 

ſaid before him. hen he could 
| produce nothing new, he was at li- 
| berty to be ſilent. 


\ His publications were for the 
' ſame reaſon never haſty. He is 
/ ſaid to have ſent nothing to the preſs 
— till it had lain two years under bis 
inſpection: it is at leaſt certain that 

he ventured nothing without nice 
examination, He ſuffered the tu- 

mult of imagination to ſubfide, and 

the novelties of invention to grow 
familiar. He knew that the mind 

is always enamoured of its own pro- 
ductions, and did not truſt his firſt 
fondneſs, He conſulted his friends, 

and liſtened with great willingneſs to 
criticiſm; and, what was of more 


importance, he conſulted himſelf, 


and let nothing paſs againſt his ow! Je 
judgment. | fen. 
«© He profeſſed to have learned # 
his poetry from Dryden, whom nieces | 
whenever an rtunity was pre te con 
ſented, he n his whole The or 
life with unvaried liberality ; and ved 
perhaps his character may receive] ict re 
ſome 1lluſtration, if he be compared hien 
with his maſter. | wo 1 
Integrity of underſtanding aud lich 
nicety of diſcernment were not al were b 
lotted in a leſs proportion to Dryder that tl 
than to Pope. The rectitude of Dry. „Ber 
den's mind was ſufficiently ſhe: inte 
the diſmiſſion of his poetical pte dean 
un and the rejection of 42 me t 
tural thoughts and rugged numbers, pels, 
But Dryden never defired to apply ver a 
all the judgment that he had. He EY 
wrote, and profeſſed to write, mere- © is 
ly for the people; and when he aon. 
pleaſed others, he contented him- kent 
ielf, He ſpent no time in firuggles den; 
to rouſe latent powers; he never at- t ee 
tempted to make that better which WW © tho! 
was already good, nor often to mend WM © hav 
what he muſt have known to be Hon 
faulty. He wrote, as be tells us, WW ith 
with very little conſideration: when dan 
occation or neceſſity called upon him, WM pear 
he poured out what the preſent mo- dr h. 
ment happened to ſupply, and, when *, 
once it had paſſed the preſs, ejected Wl iu pe 
it from his mind; for when he bad en; 
no pecuniary intereſt, he had vo Wl edi 
farther ſolicitude. a 255 
« Pope was not content to ſatis I Kort 
; he defired to excel, and there- WW "ile 
ore always endeavoured to do b ind wy 
beſt : he did not court the candour, Har, 
but dared the judgment of bis r it 
reader, and expedin no indulgence WW forma 
from others, he ſhowed none 10 Bl nge, 
himſelf. He examined lines and “ad it 
words with minute and punctiſious Wh "1 vc 
obſervation, and retouched eve! De 
part with indefatigable Glee 3 


{ he had left nothing to be for- 
en. 

For this reaſon he kept his 
neces very long in his hands, while 
x conſidered and reconſidered them. 
ſhe only poems which can be ſup- 
wed to have been written with 
uch regard to the times as might 
uten their publication, were the 
mo ſatires of Thirty-eight; of 
wich Dodſley told me, that they 
rte brought to him by the author, 
tat they might be fairly copied. 
Every line,” ſaid he, “ was then 
ritten twice over; I gave him a 
den tranſcript, which he fent 
{me time afterwards to me for the 
pes, with every line written twice 
wer a ſecond time.“ 

His declaration, that his care 
ir his works ccaſed at their publi- 
aon, was not ſtrgctly true. His. 
parental attention never abandoned 
dem; what he found amiſs in the 
kt edition, he ſilently corrected 
a thoſe that followed. He appears 
v have reviſed the Iliad, and treed 
tom ſome of its impertections ; 
ad the Eſſay on Criticiſm received 
dany improvements after its firſt 
Iearance, It will ſeldom be tound 
that he altered without adding clear- 
ls, elegance, or vigour, Pope 
ud perhaps the judgment of Dry- 
ten; but Dryden certainly wanted 
be diligence of Pope. 

In acquired knowledge, the ſu 

Knority muſt be allowed to Dryden, 
loſe education was more ſcholaſlic, 
nd who, before he became an au- 
nor, had been allowed more time 
br itudy, with better means of in- 
mation, His mind has a larger 
einge, and he collects his images 
nd illuſtrations from a more ex- 
ve circumference of ſcience. 
den knew more of man in his 
Kraul nature, and Pope in his 
hal manners, The notions of 


INTELLECTUAL CHARACTER OF POPE. 


Dryden were formed by compre- 
henfive ſpeculation, and thoſe of 
Pope by minute attention, There 
is more dignity in the knowledge of 
Dryden, and more certainty in that 
of P Opè. f 

„Poetry was not the ſole praiſe 
of either; for both excelled likewiſe 
in proſe ; but Pope did not borrow 


his proſe from his predeceſſor, 'The 


ſtyle of Dryden is capricious and 
varied, that of Pope is cautious and 
uniform; Dryden obeys the mo- 
rions of his own mind; Pope con- 


{trains his mind to his own rules of. 


compoſition. Dryden is ſometimes 
vehement and rapid; Pope is al- 
ways ſmooth, uniform, and gentle. 


Dryden's page is a natural field, 


riſing into inequalities, and diverh- 
fied by the varied exuberance of 
abundant vegeration ; . Pope's is a 
velvet lawn, ſhaven by the ſcythe, 
and levelled by the roller. 

„Of genius, that power which 
conſtitutes a poet; that quality 
without which judgment is cold, 
and knowledge is inert; that energy 
which colle&s, combines, ampl- 
ſies, and animates; the ſuperio- 
rity muſt, with ſome heſitation, be 
allowed to Dryden. It is not to be 
interred that of this poetical vigour 
Pope had only a little, becauſe Dry - 
den had more; for every other 
writer ſince Milton muſt give place 
to Pope ; and even of Dryden it 
mult be ſaid, that if he has brighter 
paragraphs,” he has not better 
poems. Dryden's performances were 
always haſty, either excited by ſome 
external occaſion, or extorted by 
domettic neceffity ; he compoſed 
without conſideration, and publiſh- 
ed without correction. What his 
mind could ſupply at call, or gather 
in one excurſion, was all that he 
ſought, and all that he gare. The 
dilatory, caution of Pope enabled 
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(55) LIFE OF MR. GILBERT WEST, 


him to condenſe his ſentiments, to 
multiply his images, and to accu- 
mulate all that ſtudy might pro- 
duce, or chance might ſupply. If 
the flights of Dryden theretore are 
higher, Pope continues —_ on 
the wing. If of Dryden's fire the 
blaze is brighter, of Pope's the hear 
1s more regular and conſtant. Dry- 
den often ſurpaſſes expectation, and 
Pope never falls below it. Dryden 


LIFE of Mr. GILBERT WEST. 
[From the ſame Work.] | 


* F* LBERT WEST is one of 
the writers of whom I re- 
gret my inability to give a ſuffici- 
ent account ; the intelligence which 
wy enquiries have obtained is ge- 
acral and ſcanty. 
He was the fon of the reverend 
Dr, Weſt; perhaps him who pub- 


liſhed Pindar at Oxford, about the 


beginning of this century. His 
mother was filter to Sir Richard 
Temple, afterwards Lord Cobham. 
His father, purpoſing to educate 
him for the church, ſent him firſt 
to Eaton, and afterwards to Ox- 


ford; but he was ſeduced to a more 


alry mode of lite, by a commithon 
in a teoop of horſe procured him by 
his uncle, 

« He continued ſome time in the 
army; though it is reaſonable to 


| ſuppoſe that he never ſunk into a 


incre ſoldier, nor ever loſt the love 


or much neglected the purſuit of 


learning; and afterwards, finding 
himſelt more inclined to civil em- 
ployment, he laid down his com- 
mithon, and engaged in buſineſs 
under the lord Townſhend, then 
ſecretary of tare, with whom he at- 
tended the kiny ro Hanover, 


is read with frequent aſtoniſhmen! H 
and Pope with perpetual delight, Littelt 
„ This parallel will, 1 hope vere Wi 
when it is well conſidered, be foun ted at 
juſt; and if the reader ſhould fu det, 
pect me, as I ſuſpect myſelf, 0 coorerſ 
ſome partial fondneſs for the mem walk 
ry of Dryden, let him not too ha fr 
ly condemn me; for meditation un L. 
enquiry may, perhaps, ſhew him th en ww! 
reaſonableneſs of my determination, dn St.! 
« M 
ge; 
"IT" 255 but wit 
Women 
de edu 
F725 offe 
quired 
« His adherence to lord Tom 
ſhend ended in nothing but a nomi Th, 
nation (May 1729) to be clerł· e : 
traordinary of privy-counciiWl....; : 
which produced no immediate pro a 
fit; for it only placed him in mn h 
ſtate of expectation and right of ſu un tie 
ceſſion, and it was very long befo 6 He 
a vacancy admitted him to profit, he wes 
«« Soon afterwards he marrie_il..;. ad 
and ſettled himſelf in a very ple: < th 
ſant houſe at Wickham, in Keno. 
where he devoted himſelf to learn - 0 
ing, and to piety. Of his learnin ally by 
this collection exhibits exidene de teu 
which would have been yet fuller M ided 
the difſertations which accompan Hi. 
his verſion of Pindar had not bee ither 
improperly omitted, Of his pie ould } 
the influence has, I hope, been edc 0 
ended far by his Obſervations ere or 
the Reſurrection, publiſhed in 174. Car 
for which the Univerſity of Oxto ſtead « 
created him a Doctor of Laws Cn th 
diploma (March ze, 1748) ; r ., 
perhaps it may not be without cli; _. b 
to tell, that he read prayers eres of 
evening to his family. Craſhar Me 
now not the only maker of ver. |. 
to whom may be given the two r, 


nerable names of Poet and Saint. 
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« He was very often viſited by 
Unelton and Pitt, who, when they 
re weary of faction and debates, 
teh at Wickharg to find books and 
quet, a decent- table, and liter 
wrerſation. There is at Wickham 
walk made by Pitt; and, What 1s 
far more importance, at Wick- 
km Lyttelton received that convic- 
in which produced his Difſerration 
iu St. Paul, 2 © 

„Mr. Weſt's income was not 
ire; and his friends endeavoured, 
hu without ſucceſs, to obtain an 
ugmentation. It is reported, that 
de education of the young prince 
343 offered to him, but that he re- 
quired a more extenſive power of 


oper to allow him. 
* In time, however, his revenue 
rs improved; he lived to have 
me of the lucrative clerkſhips of the 
pmiy-council (1752), and Mr. Pitt 
tlait had it in his power to make 
lm treaſurer of Chelſea Hoſpital. 
* He was now ſufficiently rich; 
bt wealth came too late to be long 
moyed: nor could it ſecure him 
hum the calamities of life; he loſt 
(i755) his only ſon ; and the year 
wer (March 26), a ſtroke of the 
Ky brought to the grave one of 
tte tew poets to whom the grave 
teeced not to be terrible. | 
His poems are in this collection 
Kither ſelected vor arranged as [ 
wald have directed, had either the 
aoice or the order fallen under my 
are or notice. His Inſtitution of 
we Garter is improperly omitted: 
lltead of the mock tra edy of Lu- 
tan, the verſion from Eucipides, if 
th could not be inſerted, ſhould 
are been taken. Of the Imita- 
als of Spenſer, one was publiſhed 
Kine the verſion of Pindar, and 
old therefore haye had the firſt 


Flo, 


. 


lperintendence than it was thought 


Of his tranſlations I have onl 
compared the firſt Olym ick Ode 
with the original, and found my 
expectation ſurpaſſed, both by its 
elegance and its exactneſs. He docs 
wot co ne himſelf to his author's 
train of ſtanzas ; for he ſaw that the 
difference of the languages required 
a iſferent mode of verſification, 
The firſt ſtrophe is eminently hap- 

; in the ſecond he has a litde 
Itayed from Pindar's meaning, who 
ſays, * if thou, my ſoul, wiſheſt to 
f eak of games look not in the de- 
ſore ſky for a lanet hotter than the 
fun, nor ſhall we tell of nobler 
ames than thoſe of Olympia.” He 
5 ſometimes too paraphraſtical. 
Pindar beſtows upon Hiero an <pi- 


thet, which, in one word, ſignifies 
„ delighting in horſes;” a word 
which, 1n the tranſlation, generates 
theſe lines: 


Hiero's royal brows, whoſe care 
Tends the courſer's noble breed, 

Pleas'd to nurſe the pregnant mare, 

| Pleag'd to train the youthful ſteed. 


Pindar ſays of Pelops, that * he 
came alone in the dark to the White 
dea; and Weſt, 


ear the billow-beaten fide 
Of the foam-befilver'd main, 
Darkling, and alone, he ſtood : 


which, bowever, is leſs exuberant 
than the former paſſage. | 

% A work of this kind muſt, in 
a minute examination, - diſcover 
many imperfections ; but Weſt's yer- 
ſion, ſo far as I have confidercd it, 
appears to be the product of great 
labour and great abilities. 

„ His Inſtitution of the Garter 
(1742), which is omitted in this 
collection, is written with ſufficient 
knowledge of the manners that pre- 
vaited in the age to which it is 
referred, and with great elegance 

of 
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(58) LIFE OF MR. GILBERT WEST. 


of diction; but, for want of a proceſs and preſuppoſe an accidental a; N. 
of events, neither knowledge nor artificial ſtate of mind. An Imi thed t 
elegance preſerve the reader from tion of Spenſer is nothing to a read (ory 
wearineſs. : er, however acute, by whom Spenſe lenes 
„His Imitations of Spenſer are has never been peruſed. Works offi in, 0! 
very ſucceſsfully performed, both this kind may deſerve praiſe, ii" «(ct 
with reſpect to the metre, the lan proofs of great induſtry, and gen ical 
guage, and the fiction; and being nicety of obſervation ; but the his, MW {il 
engaged at once by the excellence eſt praiſe, the praiſe of genius, pls 
of the ſentiments, · and the artifice cannot claim. The nobleſt beaut won 
of the copy, the mind has two amuſe- of art are thoſe of which the eta [bom! 
ments at once. But ſuch compoſi- is co-extended with rational naty a heir 
tions are not to be reckoned among or at leaſt with the whole circle of": bas 
the great atchievements of ap poliſhed life: what is leſs than thi wits, 
left, becauſe their effect is local can be only pretty, the plaything Hi 
and temporary; they appeal not to of faſhion, and the amuſement ;) 
reaſon or paſſion, but to memory, a day.“ Fope, 0 
| U not 
— N niſrepre 
- | | (ban an 
LIFE of Mr. DAVID MALLET. nulon, 
lated 
{From the ſame Work.] 8 i engr; 
| | There ie 
6 F David Mallet having no plied to the College of Edinbum lan wit 
written memorial, I am for a tutor to educate his ſons fiopled 
able. to give no other account than Malloch was recommended; and WiWulr:b: 
ſuch as is ſupplied by the unauthor- never heard that he diſhonoured h ticker 
iſed loquacity of common fame, credentials. | « Hig 
and a very flight perſonal knowledge. When his pupils were ſent rd at 
« He was by his original one of ſee the world, they were intruſteg uch! 
the Macgregors, a clan that be- to his care; and having condycted meri 
came, about ſixty years ago, under them round the common circle ed as 
the conduct of Robin Roy, ſo for- modiſh travels, he returned wr dot 
midable and ſo infamous for vio- them to London, where, by t vogue 
lence and robbery, that the name influence of the family in which i, ne 
was annulled by a legal abolition ; reſided, he naturally gained admi\W:me;, 
and when they were all to denomi- fion to many perſons of the bigbefh k. 
nate themſelves anew, the-father, rank, and x higheft character, n his 
] ſuppoſe, of this author called wits, nobles, and ſtateſmen. be no 
himſelf Malloch. O Of his works, I know not Met, be 
« David Malloch was, by the pe - ther I can trace the ſeries. Hi nber! 
nury of his parents, compelled to firſt production was William 2 hi; or 
by dns of the High School at Margaret; of which, though | d chang 
Edinburgh; a mean office, of which contains nothing very ſinking Moch 
he did not afterwards delight to difficult, he has been envied ing 
ear. But he ſurmounted the diſ- reputation; and plagiariſm has! uch th 
advantages of his birth and fortune; boldly charged, — never proved. nat ott 
tor when the duke of Montroſe ap- „Ne ect to 
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Not long afterwards he pub - 
bed the Excurſion (1728); a de- 
{tory and capricious view of ſuch 
lenes of nature as his fancy led 
lin, or his knowledge enabled him, 
v deſcribe, It is not devoid of 
etcal ſpirit. Many of the images 
xe ſriking, and many of the para- 
qaphs are elegant. The caſt of 
ation ſeems to be copied from 
Thomſon, whoſe Seaſons were then 
atheir full bloſſom of reputation, 
k has Thomſon's beauties and his 
tults, | 

His poem on Verbal Criticiſm 
(1333) was written to pay court to 
17 on a ſubject which he either 


tirepreſented ; and is little more 
tan an improvement, or rather ex- 
jaſon, of a fragment-which Pope 
xinted in a Miſcellany long before 
kengrafted it into a regular poem. 
There is in this piece more pertneſs 
an wit, and more confidence than 
wonledge, The verſification is 
werable, nor can eriticiſm allow 1 
3 ligber praiſe, | 
* His firſt tragedy was Eurydice, 
0 at Drury-Lane, in 1731; of 
uch! know not the reception nor 
ie merit, hut have — it men- 
med as a mean performance. He 
ſs not then too high to accept a 
"ogue and Epilogue from Aaron 
ll, neither of which can be much 
dmmended, 276. 5 
* Having cleared his tongue 
on his native pronunciation ſo as 
de no longer diſtinguiſhed as a 
", he ſeemed inclined to diſen- 
ber himſelf from all adherences 
us original, and took upon him 
i change his name from Scotch 
och to Engliſh Mallet, without 
mag inable reaſon of preference 
uch the eye or ear can diſcover. 
dat other proofs he gave of diſ- 
ct to his native country ] know 


bd not underſtand, or willingly 


not ; but it was remarked of him, 
that he was the only Scot whom 
Scotchmen did not commend. 
„About this time Pope, whom he 
viſited familiarly, publiſhed his Eſ- 
ſay on Man, but concealed the au- 
thor ; and when Mallet entered one 
day, Pope aſked him lightly what 
there was new. Mallet told him, 
that the neweſt piece was ſomething 
called an Eſſay on Man, which he 
had inſpected idly; and ſeeing the 


utter inability of the author, who 


had neither fkill in writing, nor 
knowledge of his ſubject, had toſſed 
it away. Pope, to puniſh his ſelt- 
conceit, told him the ſecret. 

„ A new edition of the works of 
Bacon being prepared (1740) for 
the preſs, Mallet was employed to 
prefix a Life, which he has written 
with elegance, perhaps with ſome 
affectation; but with ſo much more 


knowledge of hiſtory than of ſci- 
ence, that when he afterwards un- 


dertook the Life of Marlborough, 
Warburton remarked, that he might 
perhaps forget that Marlborough 
was a general, as he had. forgotten 
that Bacon was a philoſopher, 

« When the prince of Wales was 
driven from the palace, and, ſetting 
himſelf at the head of the oppoſition, 
kept a ſeparate court, he endea- 
voured to incteaſe his popularity by 
the patronage of literature, and 
made Mallet his under-ſecretary, 
with a ſalary of two hundred pounds 
a year: Thomſon likewiſe had a 

nſion; and they were aſſociated 
in the compoſition of rhe Maſque 


of Alfred, which in its origine! 


ſtare was played at Cliefden, in 
1740: it was afterwards almoſt 
wholly changed by Mallet, an! 
brought upon the ſtage at Drury- 
Lane in 475t, but with no great 
ſucceſs. 5 

; 66 Maller, 


. 8 r - 
— Pa Seat 


[60] 


„Mallet, in a familiar couverſa- 
tion with Garrick, diſcourſing af 
the diligence which he was tben 
exerting upon the Life of Marlbo- 
rough, let him know that in the 
ſeries of great men, quickly to 
exhibited, he ſhould find a nich for 
the hero of the theatre. Garrick 
profeſſed to wonder by what artiſioe 
he could be tntroduced; but Mallet 
let him know, that, by a dexterous 
anticipation, he ſhould fix him in a 


conſpicuous place. Mr. Mallet,“ 


ſays Garrick, in his gratitude of 
exultation, have you left off to 
write for the ſtage? Mallet then 
cConfeſſed that he had a drama in 
his hands. Garrick promifed to 
act it; and Altred was produced. 

&« The long retardation of the 
Life of the Duke oi Marlborough 
ſthews, with firong conviction, how 
little confidence can be placed in 
poſthumous renown, When he 
died, it was ſoon determined that 
his ſtory ſhould be delivered to w—_ 
terity; and the papers ſuppoſed to 
contain the neceſſary information 
were delivered to the lord Moleſ- 
worth, who had been his favourite 
in Flanders. When Moleſworth 
died, the ſame papers were trans- 
ferred with the ſame deſign to Sir 
Richard Steele, who in ſome of his 

exigencies put them in pawn. The 

then remained with the old ducheſs, 
who in her will aſſigned the taſk to 
Glover and Mallet, with a reward 
of a thouſand pounds, and a prohi- 
bition to inſert any verſes, Glover 
rejected, I ſuppoſe, with diſdain 

the legacy, and devolved the whole 
work upon Mallet; who had from 
the late duke of Marlborough a 
penſion to promote his induſtry, and 
who talked of the diſcoveries which 
he made: but left not, when he 
died, any hiſtorical labours behind 
hun, 
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«+ While/he-was än the prigc4y 
ſerviec he publiſhed Muſtapha, wit 


a Pralague by Thomſon, not meat 
but far inferior 10 chat which E be 
had received from Mallet for An tt 
memuon. The Epilogue, faid u n 
be uritten by a friend, was On 
poſed in haſte by Mallet, in thy win 
place of one promiſed, which 4g 5 wh 
never givan. This tragedy was de Kees 
dicated to the prince his mater nd þ 
It was acted at Drury-Lane, i Her 
1739, and was well received, by 6d. hy 
was never revived, | 7 
„In 1740, he produced, a ba 1 Fr 
been already mentioned, the Maſquſ rz 
of Alfred, in conjunction wit ren 
Thomſon, n wht 
For ſome time afterwards ener 
lay at reſt. After a long interval 15 » 
his next work was Amyntor an 1 Tr 
Theodora (1747), a long fory i mir, wl 
blank verſe ; in which it can; 1; 
be denied that chere is copioune Gl un 
and elegance of language, vigo Frog 
of ſentiment, and imagery weir 
adapted to take poſſeſſion of nn 
fancv. But it is blank verſe. T en; 
firſt ſate was not great, and it is n0 der 
loſt in forgetfulneſs. nerve 
Mallet, by addreſs or acciden ii bon be 
perhaps by his dependence on t ine. 
rince, found his way to Beling « T 
— a man whoſe pride and p went w 
tulance made his. kindneſs diffcuſ ber 
to gain, or keep, and whom Mill: . 
let was content to court by an ad die 
which, 1 hope, was unwillingly pe — 1 
formed, When it was found tht 
Pope had clandeſtinely printed 188 ___ 
unauthoriſed number of the pi 
phlet called the Patriot King SING] 
Bolingbroke, in a fit of uſeleſs fur 
reſolved to blaſt his memory, 4 Fron 
employed Mallet (1747) as the er 
ecutioner of his vengeance. Ma «ay D 
let had not virtue, or had not pi 
to refuſe the office; and was 1 u 
man 
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dd, not long after ' with the legacy 
of lord Bolingbroke's works. 


Franklin, as he ſuppoſed, in per- 


Fa, 


Rhin Man.“ The was with” 
rat induſtry © circulated and diſ- 
red ; and He for his ſeaſonable 
terrention had a confiderable pen- 
don beſtowed upon him, which he 
ned to His death; e 
* Towards the end of his life he 
rent with his wife to France; bar 
wer a while, finding his health de- 
dung, he returned alone toEngland, 
and died in Aptik 1769. | 
* He was twice martied, and by. 


[61] 


kis itt wife had ſeveral children. 


One daughter, who married an 
Iralfari of ram named Cileſia, wrote 
A tri ay called © Almida,” which 
was ated at Drury-Lane. His ſe- 
cond, wife was the daughter of a 


nobleman's ſteward, who had a 
_ conſiderable fortune, which ſhe took 
care to retaln in her own hands. 


His Ratvre was diminutive, 
he grew. cor pulent, 
Ve Cufered it to 


but he Was regdlarly formed ; his 
appearance, till 


was agreeable, and, 


* 


want no Ne that dreſs 
is 


cbuld give it. His Conperſation 
Was elegant. and eaſy. The felt of 
his chafacter mJy. ; Without injury, 
' to his memöry, ink 


into lence... 
„ As a writer, he cannot be 
placed in any high claſs, There 


bps in the port of London. is no ſpecies of compoſition in 
„ In the begititiug of the = which he was eminent, His dra- 
at 


mas had their day, a Mort day, 1 
axe forgotten 3 his blank verſe ſeems 


to my ear the echo of Thomſon. 
His ſife of Bacon is kttown'as it is 
appended to Bacon's v ümes, but ia 
no longer mentioned. His Works 
are ſuch 4s a writer, buſtlipg in the 


world, friewing himſelf in public, - 


and emerging occaſionally fm 
time to time into notice, might 


- Keep alive by his perſonalanfluence ; 
but which, conveying little _ | 


mation, and giving no great plca- 
ſutceſſſon of things produces new to- 
pics of converſation, and other modes 
of amuſement 15 


1 DO not recolle& at preſent 
any thing particular to amuſe 
u, unleſs the following account of 
ban in the upland part of my 
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(From a Letter in the GzenTLEMax's Macazixe for October, 1781. 
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* Ma et 1 Is has 0 * * 
an Inhabitant of GLENORCHAY,, 


pariſh; be thought. figgular and 
uncommon. I can aſſure you that 
there is not a ſtroke in the picture 
embelliſhed beyond the truth, nor a 

ſingle 


ive Way, as the, 


e 


1 e o — —_— Py 
Arn... SIE ESSE 


[52] Singular Character of an IunABITTAuT of GLI NO cuir. 


ſingle trait given but what 1s really 
in the original. I haye ſeen him 
occaſionally two or three times, 
never indeed in the church but once, 
and that at the interment of his mo. 
ther. | 

„His name is Angus Roy 
Fletcher ; he lives in the higheſt 


farm of Glenorchay, and has done 
ſo all his life-time. He has always 


made his livelihood moſtly by fiſh- 


ing and hunting. The dog is his 


fole, though faithful attendant; the 
gun and the dirk are his conſtant 
companions. He ſometimes indecd 
exchanges the gun for the fiſhing 
ſpear, but was never obſerved with- 
out the one or the other. At a di- 
ſtance from ſocial life, he has bis re. 
fidence in the wildeſt and moſt re- 
mote parts of the lofty mountains 
which ſeparate the country of Gle- 
norchay from that of Rannoch.. In 
the midſt of theſe wilds he builds 
his hut, and there he ſpends the moſt 
part of ſpring, ſummer, and autumn, 


and even part of winter. He has a 


few goats, which he tends at times 
on theſe lofty cliffs. Theſe, with 
the dog, the gun, the ſpear, and the 


dirk, a belted plaid hole, and brogs, 
is 


conſtitute the whole property of thi 
favage. They are all he ſeems to 
defire, While his goats feed among 


the rocks and wide extended heaths, 


he ranges the hill and the foreſt in 
rſuit of the game, He returns to 
$ little flock in the evening. He 
leads them to his ſolitary hut, He 
milks them with his own hands ; and 


after making a comfortable meal of 


what game he may have caught for 
the day, and of the milk of his 

ts, he lays himſelf down to reſt 
in the midit of them. By day 
they are his chief care, by night his 
only companions, the dog excepted. 
He deſires not to aſſociate with any 
of his own ſpecies, either man or 

I 


fully beſtows on his gueſt ; at a tim 


woman ; and yet if the of the 
wandering ſtran — 4 to 8 
proach his little hav, Angus Roy is 
humane and hoſpitable to a high de, 
gree. Whatever he is poſſeſſed of nem 
even to the laſt morſel, he cheat tore 


too when he knows not where to pur, 


chaſe the next meal for himſelf, The 
Strange, that a man who apparent d 
has no aſfection for ſociety, ſhoulc brd 
be ſo much diſpoſed to exerciſe one ¶ ¶ nei 
of its nobleſt virtues ! His contempt: b. 
for ſociety, however, is incomeh pdrer 
able, for if he happens at any time ilen 
to build his hut near the ſhealing of ui be 
a farm, he abandons the hut. The ez, 

moment the people come to their in 
ſhealing he removes to à greater di- buch 
ſtance, and builds another habitatian : one 
for himſelf. He ſeems to have in I loc 


ſolitude a certain enjoyment, of WW) 
which no other highlandmay has ann t 
conception or e uche 
Such is the manner in which this en! 
extraordinary man ſpends the ſpring, r, 
the ſummer, and autumn, and Woe; n 
even part of winter. But when tber s! 
chill blaſt of December returns; 
when the exceſſive coldneſs of the WW" fem 
climate forces him to depart from 
the mountain, to quit the ſolitary 
cell, he condeſcends to hold ſome 
intercourſe with mankind, He de- 
ſcends to the village, but he enters 
with reluctance into a ſociety where 
no man thinks as he does himſel!; 
where no man lives or acts after hu 
wanner. In this ſituation, and in 
ſuch ſociety, he diſcovers evident 
ſymptoms of uneaſineſs and diſguſt 
To alleviate the pain as much at 
fible, to remove the languor ofan 
intercourſe in _— no ir 
joyment, he has devi e m0 
proper expedient : he goes forth 
every morning, before the dawn, !9 
the hill and the wood, in ſearch 0! 


me. urns not till late 7 
game He ret ai 


ait, and then goes to his reſt, 
ly without ſeeing any body. 


1 « If ever he felt the paſſion for 
e. u it muſt have been in a degree 
aremely low, for he hardly ever 


lborered the ſymptom of ſuch a 
nion; and yet he dreſſes after the 
unner of the moſt finiſhed coxcomb. 


ery ſmall, after the ſame manner. 
& hair, which is naturally curled 
alrery thick, is always tied with a 


ars, and forms a great bunch, in 
he and figure reſembling a large 


z one of his brighteſt ornaments, 
fs look is lofty ; his yait 1s ſtate- 


nt this coxcomb is his own 
mtcher, baker, and cook? and 
men he kills a bird, a hare, or a 
ber, he prepares it himſelf for eat · 
ag; makes his bed, waſhes his ſhirt, 
ſilks his goats. TW 

Under all theſe circumſtances, 
ſeemingly deprefling, he is haugh- 
ad high-minded in the extreme, 


Singular Character of an Inhabitant of GrenokRcyuav. [83] 


The belted plaid and the dirk are 
ed on him with a wild and af- 
ted elegance; his bonnet, which 


iken or variegated cord at the root, 
nd being looſe towards the crop, it 


ach of heath. This he eſteems ' 


nd flow. Who can conceive 


£ 


- 


Were he ſtarving for want, there is 
not a perſon living from whom he 
would aſk a mouthful of meat. In 


conformity to the cuſtom of men, 


he takes off his bonnet to what is 
called a gentleman, but he does it 
with reluctance, and in a manner 
which indicates contempt rather than 
reſpect for the perſon whom he ad- 


Upon the whole, he merits the 


appellation of a moſt fingular cha- 
— In circumſtances the moſt 


depreſſing to pride, he has hardly 
his equal among the proud and 
haughty. Among coxcombs he 
would make a diſtinguiſhed figure, 


and yet, as I ſaid, he diſcovers ' 
nothing of the paſſion for ſex. 


He may be ſaid to hve in the origi- 
nal ſtate of fiſhing and hunting; but 
he diſcovers not the ideas, . nor the 
love of ſociety, -peculiar to that. 


ſtate. He is above fifty years of age, 


can neither read nor write, nor ſpeak 
Engliſh, As I never ſa him but 


once at church, and could at no time. 


find him arany of my diets of exami. 


nation, when in his neighbourhood, | 


I apprehend that his notions of reli. 
gion muſt be faint and obſcure,” 
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mark the Ae 


uſe and the aſe of reaſon ; which 
fo variouſly ſhapes, ; and ſo artificially 
compoſes, the manners and opinions 
of an andy tr or 4 Chin eſe. But 


and fi imple than that of reaſon : it 
is much eaſter to aſcertain the ap- 
petites of a dradrupeds than the ſpe- 
culations 2 a Bongo her ; and the 
ſivage tribes 0 


approach nearer to the condition of 


blance to themſelves and to eachother. 
The uniform ſtability of their man- 
ners, is the natural conſequence of 
the imperfection of their faculties. 
Reduced to a ſimilar fituation, their 


wants, their deſires, their enjoy- 


ments, ſtill continue the ſame: and 
the influence of food or climate, 
which, in a more improved ſtate of 


ſociety, is ſuſpended, or ſubdued, by 


ſo many moral cauſes, moſt power- 
fully contributes to form, and to 
maintain, the national character 
of Barbarians. In every age, the 
immenſe plains of Seythia, or 
Tartary, have been inhabited by 
vagrant tribes of hunters and ſhep- 
herds, whoſe indolence retuſes to 
cultivate the earth, and whoſe reit- 
leſs ſpirit diſdains the confinement” 
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(rim the Scion Velone of Mr. G1zs N s 
aud Fall of the Roman Empire. 


Ik Akt characters that 
of the ol 15 lobe, may be aſcribed to the 


North ; ang thein arms have 
- the operation of inſtinct is more ſure ; 1 


mankind, as they 


animals, preſerve a ſtronger reſem- 


nn * 


Ade . 
Fi 12 "i 1 
. aud 


1:42 1 7 


J Th I 
fd Fa * 
Di i 53h l 


of a ſeden ede tary 1 bi. Fa comments 
the Seythians . e 


been renow 

courage, 2 . 
thrones of 

overturned: by the — of. ot 


terror and eraſtation over the 
fertile and warlike countries of * 


r On this u, A nell 
Wh ry i oe hg 
is forcibly; awakenec 

viſion ; and is com Fay 
reluctance, to co Ak oa 


toral manners, 
adorned wi e 11 5 aribe 


of peace and innocence, are mill 
better adapted to the fierce and on 
habits of a military life. Toi 
trate this obſervation, I ſhall ul 
proceed to conſider à nation; 
ſhepherds and of warriors, in 
threc important articles of, I. IN 
diet; II. Their habitation; 1 
III. Their exerciſes. The 
tives of antiquity are juſtified by 
experience of modern times 3 
the banks of the Boryſthenes, ot 
Volga, or of the Selinga, will 
differently preſept the ſame m 
ſpectacle 4 ſimilar and native 
ners. 

& [, The corn, or even che fk 
which conſiitutes the o_ 
wholeſome food of a civilif 


JAI 
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je, can be obtained only by the 
jent toil of the huſbandman. 
ame of the happy ſavages, who 


tflly nouriſhed by the liberality of 
uture ; but in the climates of the 
North, a nation of ſhepherds is re- 
uced to their flocks and herds, The 
filful practitioners of the medical 
m vill determine (if they are able 
v determine) how far the temper 
ef the human mind may be affected 
by the uſe of animal or of vegetable 
ſod; and whether the common aſ- 
ciation of carnivorous and cruel, 
feſerves to be confidered in any 
aber light than that of an innocent, 
perhaps a ſalutary, prejudice of hu- 
manity, Yet, it it be true, that 
the ſentiment of compaſſion is im- 
perceptibly weakened by the ſight 
nd practice of domeſtic cruelty, we 
my obſerve, that the horrid ob- 
es which are diſguiſed by the arts 
of European refinement, are ex- 
lidited in their native and moſt diſ- 
pating ſimplicity, in the tent of a 


Tattarian ſhepherd. The ox, or 


the ſheep, are ſlaughtered by the 
ame hand from which they were 
reuſtomed to receive their daily 
bod, and the bleeding limbs are 
wich very little preparation, 

® the table of their unfeeling mur- 
In the military — 
md eſpecially in the conduct of a 
umerous army, the excluſive uſe 
animal food appears to be pro- 
ullive ot the moſt ſolid advantages, 
"mn is a bulky and periſhable com- 
wdity ; and the large magazines, 
Mich are indiſpenſably neceſſary 
the ſubfiſtence of our troops, 
aſt be ſlowly tranſported, by the 
wur of men or horſes. But the 
n and herds, which accompany 
0 march of the Tartars, afford a 
e and increafing ſupply of fleſh 


' _ in the far greater part of 
781. 


well between the tropics, are plen- 


1651 
the uncultivated waſte, the vegeta - 
tion of the graſs is quick and luxu- 
riant; and there are few places ſo 
extremely barren, that the hardy 
cattle of the North cannot find ſome 
tolerable paſture. The ſupply is 
multiplied and prolonged, by the 
undiſtinguiſhing appetite, and patient 
abſtinence, of the Tartars. They 
indifferently feed on the fleſh of 
thoſe animals that have been killed 
for the table, or have died of diſeaſe. 
Horſe-fleſh, which in every age and 
country has been proſcribed by the 
civiliſed nations of Europe and Aſia, 
they devour with peculiar greedineſs ; 
and this fingular taſte facilitates the 
ſucceſs of their military operations. 
The active cavalry of Scythia is 
always followed, in their moſt diſtant 
and rapid incurſions, by an adequate 
number of ſpare horſes, who may 
be occaſionally uſed, either to re- 
double the ſpeed, or to ſatisfy the 
hunger of the barbarians. Many 
are the reſources of courage and 
poverty, When the forage round a 
camp of Tartars is almoſt conſunged, 
they ſlaughter the greateſt part of 
their cattle, and preſerve their fleſh, 
either ſmoked, or dried in the ſun. 
On the ſudden emergency of a haſty 
march, they provide themſelves 
with a ſufficient quantity of little 
balls of cheeſe, or rather of hard 
curd, which they occaſionally diſ- 
ſolve in water; and this unſubſtan- 
tial diet will ſupport, for many days, 
the life, and even the ſpirits, of the 
patient warrior. But this extraor- 
dinary abſtinence, which the ſtoic 
wouid approve, and the hermit mighr 
envy, is commonly ſucceeded by the 
moſt voracious indulgence of ap- 
petite. The wines of a happier 
climate are the moſt grateful preſent, 
or the moſt valuable commodity, 
that can be offered to the Tartars ; 
and the only example of their in- 

E | duſtry 


[6] 


duſtry ſeerns to conſiſt in the art of 
extracting from mare's milk a fer- 
mented liquor, which poſſeſſes a 
very ſtrong power of intoxication, 
Like the animals of prey, the fa- 
vages, both of the old and new 
world, experience the alternate viciſ- 
firudes of famine and plenty; and 
their ſtomach is inured to ſuſtain, 
without much inconvenience, the 
oppolite extremes of hunger and of 
intemperance. 

I. In the ages of ruſtic and mar- 
tial ſimplicity, a people of ſoldiers 
and huſbandmen are diſperſed over 
the face of an extenſive and culti- 
vated country; and ſome time muſt 
elapſe before the warlike youth of 
Greece or Italy could be aſſembled 
under the ſame ſtandard, either to 
defend their own confines, or to in- 


vade the territories of the adjacent 


tribes The progreſs of manufactures 


end commerce inſenſibly collects a 


large multitude within the walls of 
a city: but theſe citizens are no 
longer ſoldiers ; and the arts which 
adorn and improve the ſtate of civil 
ſociety, corrupt the habits of the 
military life. The paſtoral manners 
of the Scythians ſeem to unite the 
differevt advantages of ſimplicity and 
refinement. The individuals of the 
ſame tribe are conſtantly aſſembled, 
but they are aſſembled in a camp; 
and the native ſpirit of theſe daunt- 
leſs ſhepherds 1s animated by mutual 
ſupport and emulation. T he houſes 
of the 1 artars are no more than 
{mall tents, of an oval form, which 
afford a cold and dirty habitation, 
for the promiſcuous youth of both 
ſexes. The palaces of the rich con- 
fiſt of wooden huts, of ſuch a fize, 
that they may be conveniently fixed 
on large waggons, and drawn by a 
team perhaps of twenty or thirty 
oxen. The flocks and herds, after 
grazing all day in the adjacent paſ- 
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tures, retire, on the approach 0 


night, within the protection of the 


camp. be neceſſity of preventing 


the moſt miſchievous confuſion, ia 


in ſuch a perpetual concourſe of mer 


f 
q 


and animals, muſt gradually intro 


duce, in the diftribution, the order 
and the guard, of the encampment 
the rudiments of the military art. 
As ſoon as the forage of a certai 

diſtri is conſumed, the tribe, 0 
rather army, of ſhepherds, makes a 
regular march to ſome freſh paſtures 
and thus acquires, in the ordinary 
occupation of the paſtoral life, the 
practical knowledge of one of th 

molt important and difficult opeta 
tions of war. The choice of ſtation 
is regulated by the difference of the 
ſeaſons: in the ſummer, the Tar. 
tars advance towards the North, and 
pitch their tents on the banks of a 
river, or, at leaſt; in the neighbour- 
hood of a running ſtreari. But in 
the winter they return to the South, 
and ſhelter their camp, behind ſome 
convenient eminence, againſt tho 


winds, which are chilled in the paſ- 


ſage over the bleak and icy regions 
of Siberia, Theſe manners are ad- 
mirahly adapted to diffuſe, among 
the wandering tribes, the fpirit of 
emigration and conqueſt, Ihe con- 
ne&1on between the people and their 
territory is of ſo frail a texture, that 
it may be broken by the ſlüghteſt 
accident, The camp, and not 
the foil, is the native country 
of the genuine Tartar, Within 
the precincts of that camp, his fa- 
mily, his companions, his property, 
are always included ; and; in tho 
molt diſtant marches, he is ll ſur- 
rounded by the objects which are 
dear, or valuable, or familiar in hi 
eyes. The thirſt of rapine, the fear, 
or the reſentment of injury, the im. 
patience of ſervitude, have, in every 


age, been ſufficient cauſes to urg 
the 


te tribes of Scythia boldly to ad- 
ce into ſome unknown coun- 
is, where they might hope to find 
ort plentiful ſubſiſtence, or a leſs 
wmidable enemy. The revolu- 
ans of the North have frequently 
wermined the fate of the South; 
ul in the conflict of hoſtile nations, 
ke rictor and the vanquiſhed have 
teruately drove, and been diiven, 
um the confines of China to thoſe 
i Germany. Theſe great emigra- 
ws, which have been ſometimes 
mcuted with almoſt incredible dili- 
mice, were rendered more eaſy by 
te peculiar nature of the climate, 
k x well known, that the cold of 
hinary is much more ſevere than 
athe midſt of the temperate zone 


ar- iat ealily be expected: this un- 
ind tmmon rigour is attributed to the 
Het of the plains, which riſe, eſ- 


tally towards the eaſt, more than 
kit a mile above the level of the 
a; and to the quantity of falt- 


ome ice, with which the ſoil is deeply 
thoWnoreonated, In the 3 
paſ- de broad and rapid rivers, that diſ- 
ar karge their waters into the Eux- 
ad- 


it, the Caſpian, or the Icy ſea, are 


10ngfoncly trozen ; the fields are co- 
it ot with a bed of ſnow ; and the 
— Wire, or victorious tribes ma 
their 


*vely traverſe, with their families, 
that Kr waggons, and their cattle, the 


oth and hard ſurface of an im- 
none plain. ö 


bote! III. The paſtoral life, compared 
"thin With the labours of agriculture and 
s fa-iWWnuicctures, is undoubtedly a life 
erty, deneſs; and as the moſt ho- 
i dle ſhepherds cf the Tartar 
1 ſor- e derolve on their captives the 
h aer management of the cattle, 
in hüt on leiſure is ſeldom diſt urbed 
e fear, 0 any ſervile and aſſiduous cares. 
ve is leiſure, inſtead of being de- 
oy Red to the ſoft enjoyments of love 
ö 5 


8 harmony, is uſefully ſpent in the 
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violent and ſanguinary exerciſe of 
the chace. The plains of Tartary 
are filled with a frog and fervice- 
able breed of horſes, which are eaſily 
trained for the purpoſes of war and 
hunting, The Scythians of every 
age have been celebrated as bold and 
ſkiltul riders: and conſtant practice 
had ſeated them ſo firmly on horſe- 
back, that they were ſuppoſed by 
ſtrangers to perform the ordinary 
duties of civil life, to eat, to drink, 
and even to ſleep, without diſmount- 
ing from their ſteeds. They excel 
in the dextrous management of the 
lance ; the long Tartar bow 1s 
drawn with a nervous arm ; and the 
weighty arrow is directed to its ob- 
ject with unerring aim, and irreſiſt- 
ible force. Theſe arrows are often 
pointed againſt the harmleſs animals 
of the deſert, which increaſe and 
multiply in the abſence of their moſt 
formidable enemy ; the hare, the 
goat, the roebuck, the fallow-deer, 
the ſtag, the elk, and the antelope. 
The vigour and patience both of 
the men and horſes are continyall 

exerciſed by the fatigues of the 
chace ; and the plentiful ſupply of 
game contributes to the ſubſiſlence, 
and even luxury, of a Tartar 
camp, But the exploits of the 
hunters of Scythia are not con- 
fined to the deſtruction of timid or 
innoxious beaſts; they boldly. en- 
counter the angry wild boar, when 
he turns againſt his purſuers, ex- 
cite the ſluggiſn courage of the 
bear, and provoke the fury of the 
tyger, as he ſlumbers in the thicket, 
Where there is danger, there may 
be glory ; and the mode of hunting, 
which opens the faireſt field to the 
exeriions of valour, may juſtly be 
confidered as the image, and as the 
ſchool, of war. The general hunt- 
ing matches, the pride and delight 
ot the Tartar princes, compoſe an 
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inſtructive exerciſe for their nume- 
rous cal vary. A circle is drawn, of 
many miles in circumference, to en- 
compaſs the game of an extenſive 
diſtrict; and the troops that form 
the circle regularly advance towards 
a common centre; where the captive 
animals, ſurrounded on every ſide, 
are abandoned to the darts of the 
hunters. In this march, which 
frequently continues many days, the 
cavalry are obliged toclimb the hills, 
to ſwim the nvers, and to wind 
through the vallies, without inter- 
rupting the preſcribed order of their 
gradual progreſs. They acquire the 
habit of directing their eye, and 
their ſteps, to a remote object; of 
preſerving their intervals; of ſuſ- 
pending, or accelerating, their pace, 
according to the motions of the 
troops on their right and left; and 
of watching and repeating the ſig- 
nals of their leaders, Their leaders 
ſtudy, in this practical ſchool, the 
— important leſſon of the military 
art; the prompt and accurate judg- 
ment of ground, of diſtance, and of 
time. To employ againſt a human 
enemy the ſame patience and valour, 
the ſame ſkill and diſcipline, is the 
only alteration which is required in 
real war; and the amuſements of the 
chace ſerve as a prelude to the con- 
queſt of an empire. 

The political ſociety of the an- 
cient Germans has the appearance of 
a voluntary alliance of the indepen- 
dent warriors. The tribes of Scy- 
thia, diſtinguiſhed by the modern ap- 
pellation of hords, aſſume the form 
of a numerous and increaſing family; 

which, in the courſe of ſucceſſive ge- 
nerations, has been propagated from 
the ſame original ſtock, The mean- 
eſt, and moſt ignorant of the Tartars, 
reſerve, with conſcious pride, the 
ineſtimable treaſure of their genea- 
logy ; aud whatever diſtinctions of 
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rank may have been iutroduced, 
the unequal diſtribution of palior 


wealth, they mutually reſpect thei 24 
ſelves, and each other, as the 6 i 
ſcendents of the firſt founder of t de 
tribe. The cuſtom, which ſtill p 2 
vails, of adopting the braveſt, a it | 
moſt faithful of the captives, Ms N 
countenance the very probable ſuſ * 
cion, that thisextenſive conſanguin * n 
is, in a great meaſure, legal . 
fictitious. But the uſetul prejud 3 
which has obtained the ſanction lM” 
time and opinion, produces the 3 
fefts of truth; the baughty Ber 
rians yield a chearful and volunt . 
obedience to the head of their bl : 
and their chief, or murſa, as the 4 
preſentative of their great fath - * 
exerciſes the authority of a judge, 1 ; 
peace, and of a leader, in war, = 
the original ſtate of the paſid 74 
world, each of the mur/as (if we T 1 
continue to uſe a modern appellatid * 
acted as the independent chief 0 wh 
large and ſeparate family ; and 1 
limits of their peculiar territot Tr 
were gradually fixed, by ſupe * | 
force, or mutual canſent. But * 
conſtant operation of various A he 
permanent cauſes contributed "a 
unite the vagrant hords into - 
tional communities, under the ce . 
mand of a ſupreme head, The en 
were deſirous of ſupport, and "a 
ſtrong were ambitious of donna : _ 
the power, which is the reſul TW 
union, oppreſſed and collected they , n 


vided forces of the adjacent tri 
and, as the vanquiſhed were tre 
admitted to ſhare the advantages 
victory, the moſt valiant chiets 
ened to range themſelves, and t 
followers, under the formidable l 
dard of a confederate nation. 
moſt ſuccefsful of the Tartar p! 
aſſumed the military command, 
which he was entitled by the up 
ority, either of merit or ot po 


bers of 
binſe!, 


D, 


gu raiſed to the throne by the 
«nations of his equals ; and the 
u of Khan expreſſes in the lan- 
are of the North of Aſia, the full 
ment of the regal dignity. The 
it of hereditary ſucceſſion was 
ng confined to the blood of the 
hunder of the monarchy ; and at 
ais moment all the Khans, who 
xn from Crimea to the wall of 
na, are the lineal deſcendants of 
k renowned Zingis. But, as it is 
& indiſpenſable duty of a Tartar 
tereign to lead his warlike ſubjects 
mo the field, the claims of an in- 
int are often diſregarded ; and ſome 
wal kinſman, diſtinguiſhed by 
ts age and valour, is entrufled 
mth the ſword and ſceptre of his 
redecefſor, Two diſtin& and re- 
gar taxes are levied on the tribes, 
0 {upport the dignity of their na- 
tonal monarch, and of their pecu- 
ar clief ; and each of theſe contri- 
tions amounts to the tythe, both 
«their property, and of their ſpoil, 
a Tartar ſovereign enjoys the tenth 
fm of the wealth of his people; and 
8 his own domeſtic riches of flocks 
ad herds increaſe in a much larger 
Foportion, he is able plentifully to 
dantuin the ruſtic ſplendor of his 
wur, to reward the moſt deſerving, 
the molt favoured of his followers, 
vito obtain, fromthegentle influence 
ct corruption, the obedience which 
wphtbe ſometimes refuſed to the ſtern 
mandates of authority, The man- 
7 ot his ſubjects, accuſtomed like 


Wielf to blood and rapine, might 
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excuſe, in their eyes, ſuch partial 
acts of tyranny, as would excite the 
horror of a civilized people ; but the 
power of a deſpot has never been ac- 
knowledged in the deſerts of Scythia, 
The immediate juriſdiction of the 
Khan is confined within the limits 
of his own tribe; and the exerciſe 
of his royal prerogative has been 
moderated by the ancient inſtitution 
of a national council, The Co- 
roultai, or Diet of the Tartars, was 
regularly held in the ſpring and au- 


tumn, in the midit of a plain; where 


the princes of the reigning family, 
and the murſas of the reſpective 
tribes may conveniently afſemble on 
horſeback, with their martial and 
numerous trains ; and the ambitious 
monarch who reviewed the ſtrength, 
muſt conſult the inclination of an 
armed people. The rudiments of 
a feudal government may be diſco- 
vered in the conſtitution of the Sty- 
thian or Tartar nations; but the per- 
petual conflict of thoſe hoſtile na- 
tions has ſometimes terminated in 
the eſtabliſhment of a powerful and 
deſpotic empire. The victor, en- 
riched by the tribute, and fortified 
by the arms, of dependent kings, 
has ſpread his conqueſts over Europe 
or Alia: the ſucceſsful ſhepherds of 
the North have ſubmuted to the con- 
finement of arts, of laws, and of ei- 
ties; and the introduction of lux- 
ury, after deſtroying the freedom of 
the people, has undermined the 
foundations of the throne. 


E 3 MAN- 


[7o]̃ MANNERS or 


MANNERS of the BRITONS, after the ROMANS had quite 
g this Iſland. 5 


[From the Third Volume of Mr. GIBBON's Hiſtory of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire.] 


2 1 independent Britons ap- 
pear to have relapſed into the 
ſtate of original barbariſm, from 
whence they had been imperfectly re- 
claimed. Separated by their enemies 
from the reſt of mankind, they ſoon 
became an object of ſcandal and ab- 
horrence to the catholic world.“ 
Chriſtianity was ſtill profeſſed in the 
mountains of Wales ; but the rude 
ſchiſmatics, in the form of the cle- 
rical tonſure, and in the day of the 
celebration of Eaſter, obſtinately re- 
ſiſted the imperious mandates of the 
Roman pontifls. The uſe of the 
Latin language was inſenfibly abo- 
liſhed, and the Britons were depriv- 
ed of the arts and learniag which 
Italy communicated to her Saxon 
proſclytes. In Wales and Armorica, 
the Celtic tongue, the native idiom 
of the Weſt, was preſerved and pro- 
pagated ; and the Bards, who had 
been the companions of the Druids, 
were ſtill protected, in the ſixteenth 
century, by the laws of Elizabeth. 
Their chief, a reſpectable officer of 
the courts of Pengwern, or Aber- 
fraw, or Caermathaen, accompa- 
nied the king's ſervants to war : the 
monarchy of the Britons, which he 
ſung in the front of battle, excited 
their courage, and juſtified their de- 
predations ; and the ſongſter claim- 
ed tor his legitimate prize the faireſt 
heifer of the ſpoil. His ſubordinate 
miniſters, the maſters and diſciples 
of vocal and inſtrumental muſic, vi- 
ſited, in their reſpective circuits, the 
oyal, the noble, and the plebeian 


and merit were aſcertained by ſolemt 
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trials, and the ſtrong belief of ſu 
pernatural inſpiration exalted th 
fancy of the poet, and of his audi 
ence, The laſt retreats of Celtic 
freedom, the extreme territories 0 
Gaul and Britain, were leſs adapted 
to agriculture than to paſturage : the 
wealth of the Britons conſiſted in 
their flocks and herds ; milk an- 
fleſh were their ordinary food ; and 
bread was ſometimes eſteemed, 0 
rejected as a foreign luxury, Liber 
ty had peopled the mountains 0 
Wales and the moraſſes of Armorica 
but the populouſneſs has been mil 
ciouſly aſcribed to the looſe practice 
of polvgamy, and the houſes of 
theſe licentious barbarians bare been 
ſuppoſed to contain ten wives, and 
perhaps fifty children. Their di 
poſition was raſh and choleric: they 
were bold in action and in ſpeech; 
and as they were ignorant of the arty 
of peace, they alternately indulgec 
their paſſions in foreign and domets 
tic war, The cavalry of Armorica 
the ſpearmen of Gwent, and thear- 
chers of Merioneth, were equally 
formidable ; but their poverty could 
ſeldom procure either ſhields or hel 
mets ; and the inconvenient weight 
would have retarded the ſpeed and 
agility of their deſultory * 
One af the greateſt of the Eng! 


monarchs was requeſted to ww 


ecuriolity of a Greek emperor con- 
xring the ſtate of Britain; and 
ery II. could aſſert, from his 
xrlonal experience, that Wales 


ted 
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was inhabited by a race of naked 
warriors, who encountered, without 
fear, the defenſive armour of thei 
enemies,” Ws 


—— Fu » 


a 
Wi 
de 
an 
mi aſc me what ſort of figure 
f the country gentlemen make 


a Spain, and who are the perſons 
fied Hidalgos. To the firſt I ſhall 
akrer, that as the Cortes, or parli- 
ments, have been aboliſhed ever 
lace the acccfſion of the houſe of 
bourbon, all the conſequence of the 
wuntry gentlemen has ceaſed. The 
tidilgos claim a deſcent from thoſe 
rlant ſoldiers who retired into Caſ- 
tle, and the mountains of Aſturias, 
ad other remote parts of Spain, 
(1 the invaſion of the Moors, where 
laing fortified themſelves, they 
ſcceliively deſcended into the plains, 
n proportion to the ſucceſs of their 
ms; from the notoriety of theirper- 
ins, or the lands they became poſ- 
ed of, they acquired the appella- 


dif wn of 1Hdalzos notorios, « Hidalgos 
ey ie ſolar conocido, or de caſa ſolariega : 
bete according to Hernando 


Mexia, there are three ſorts, the iſt 
eing lords of places, villages, towns, 
ir caffles, tron whence they took 
ar firnames, as the Guzmans, 
actdozas, Laras. Guivaras, and 
ithers; the 2d, who recovered any 
trtreſs from the Moors, as the 
Poaces of Leon, and others; and 
ae third fort, from the places where 
they reſided, or held juriſdiction, as 
lodrigo de Narvaez was called of 
*ntequeray from being Alcayde 
"vere, But this definition is not 
cenudered as exact or conclufire by 


\CCOUNTT of the HIDALGOS, in SPAIN, and their 
Privileges. | 


[From the LETTERs from an Engliſh Traveller in Spain.] 


Otalora, another civilian, who ſays 
that the true meaning of Hidalyos 
de ſolar conocido is explained by the 
laws of Caſtile, to be a well kaown 


manſion or poſſeſſion. the nature of 


which is particularly explained in 
the laws of the Parlidas, lib. 5, 
tit. 35. which deſcribe three ſorts 
of tenures called Dew:/a, Solariega, 
and Hehetria. By the firſt, lands are 
deviſed by the anceſtor ; ſolar is a 
tenure upon another perſon's manor, 
and obliges the owner to receive the 
lord of the fee when neceſſity obliges 
him to travel ; and Behetria is in the 
nature of an allodium. In propor- 
tion a: theſe Aborigines gained 
ground on the Moors, and increaſed 
in their numbers, many private per- 
ſons diſtinguiſhed themſelves by 
their valour, and obtained teſtimo- 
nies of their ſervices, called, cartas 
de merced, which ſerved them as a 
foundation of their birth and good 
deſcent, without which documents 
their poſterity could not make it ap- 
pear; and it from a lapſe of time, 
ar other unavoidable accidents, fuch 
proof ſhould happen to be loſt, or 
deſtroyed, the law affords them a re- 
medy under theſe circumſtances, by 
a declaration, importing, that ſuch 
perſons as are ſuppoſed to have had 
ſuch certificates, may be relieved by 
waking it appear, that their anceſ- 
tors, time immemorial, have always 


been held and reputed as Hidalgos, 
: and 
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and enjoyed the privileges of ſuch, 
from a ſtrong preſumption in their 


favour ; the poſſeſſion of land hav- 


ing equal force to any other docu- 
ment ; which is fully ſet forth in the 
Pragmatica of Cordova. © To theſe 
executory letters are granted, cartas 
executorias, expreſſive of their privi- 
leges ; and for the better regulation 
| of theſe matters, proper officers are 
appointed in the chancery courts, 
called alcaldes de lor hidalgos, who 
ought to be hidalgos themſelves, and 
hold juriſdiction in theſe caſes, and 
no others : but even here innova- 
tions have taken place ; for as theſe 

rants flow from the ſovereign, who 
5 the fountain of honour, ſome are 


declared Hidalgos de ſangre, by right 


of deſcent, and others de priwilegio, 
or by office, in which the will of the 
ſovereign has made amends for any 
deficiency of blood. ä 
6 There is a ſet of people near Se- 
govia at a place called Zamarra- 
mala, who are exempt from tribute 
on account of the care they take in 
ſending proper perſons every night 
to the caſtle of Segovia to keep cen- 
tinel—one cries out Vela wela, hao, 
and the other blows a horn, from 
whence they have been titled Ha- 
gos by the horn, In Catalonia thoſe 
gentlemen who are ſtyled Hombre de 
Parcja, are conſidered the ſame as 
hidalgos in Caſtile, and were fo call- 
ed from the word parejar, to equip, 
this name being given as a diſtinction 
by Borelo the 4th, count of Barcelo- 
na, at the ſiege of that city, in 
955, who ſummoning all his vaſſals, 
to come to his aſſiſtance againſt the 
Moors, nine hundred horſemen well 


mounted and equipped joined him, 


and with their aid he took the city, 
and this appellation has been given 
in honourable remembrance of this 
loyal action. - 
6 You will of courſe be deſirous to 
2 
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theſe noble Hidalgos enjoy? Th 


which they hold by law is to enjo 


know what are the privileges th 


principal of them are as follow: 
. The firſt and greateſt privileg 


all poſts of dignity and honour int 
church and tate, with liberty, whe 
churchmen, of having a plurality « 
benefices. They gre qualified fc 
receiving all orders of knighthood 
and are to be preferred in all em 
baſſes, governments, and publi 
commiſſions, 

2. When they are examined: 
witneſſes in civil and criminal cafes 
their depoſitions are to be taket 
in their own houſes, without being 
obliged to quit them to go to thol 
of others. | 

. In all churches, proceſſions,and 
other public acts or aſſemblies, the 
are to have the next place of honou 
and precedency after the officers 0 
juſtice, conforming themſelves te 
particular cuſſoms. 

& 4. They are not obliged to ac 
cept of any challenge for combat 
ſuppoſing ſuch were allowed of, but 
from thoſe who are their equals. 

„g, Though it is forbidden tt 
guardians to purchaſe the eſtates of 
minors, this does not extend to Hidal 


gos, in whom the law does not ſup 


poſe any fraud, and they may pur 
chaſe them publicly, 

« 6, They are permitted to be ſeat 
ed in courts of juſtice in preſence o 
the judges, from the reſpect and ho 
nour due to them, They have al! 
ſeats in the courts of chancery, 1! 
conſideration of their birth, We 
gives them a right to be near tt 
perſons of princes. 

« +, Their perſons are free fro 
arreſt for debt, nor can any ittich- 
ment be laid on their dwells 
houſes, furniture, apparel, arms, 
horſes, or mules in immediate oſe; 


nor can they make a ceſſion of 2 
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Ines, nor be diſtreſſed in ſuits of 
, farther than their circumſtances 
Fil admit of, but are to be allowed 
\rafonable and decent maintenance 
ir their ſupport. 

g. In caſes of impriſonment for 
ciminal matters, they are to be 
rated differently from others, They 
x gent rally confined to their own 
houtes with a ſafe guard, or under 
neſt upon their honour, or allowed 
be city or town they lived in, and in 
xnicular caſes, are ſent into caſtles, 

g. When puniſhments are in- 
fi:d for criminal caſes, they are to 
te leſs ſevere to them than to others, 
3 they are not to ſuffer ignominious 
puniſhments, ſuch as public ſhame, 
rbipping, gallies, nor are they to 
be hanged, but beheaded, excepting 
incaſes of treaſon or hereſy. In caſes 
tut do not imply a corporal puniſh- 
nent but a pecuniary one, they are 
reat'd with more rigour, and pay a 
luger fine than others. 

* 10. They are not to be put to 
de rack or torture, excepting for 
ſach heinous crimes as are particu- 
larly ſpecified by the laws. | 

* 11. When there are title deeds 
other writings or papers in which 
wo or more perſons have an equal 
ht or property, and require a par- 
teular charge, they are to be given 
ip by preference to the cuſtody of an 
tidalgo, if anyof the parties are ſuch. 
. The daughter of an Hidal- 
do enjoys every privilege of her 
birth, though married to a common- 
tt, and a woman who is not an Hi- 
Galza, enjoys all theſe privileges 
oben ſhe is a widow, following the 
ortune of her huſband, But if the 
Widow is an Hidalga, and the late 
buſdand was a commoner, ſhe falls 
no he tate of her huſband after his 
eath, though the had the privileges 

. 9 2 
0 yer birth during his lite. 
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1. They are free from all du- 
ties, called Pechor, Pedidos, Mone- 
das, Marteniegas Conrribuciones, as 
well royal as civil, and all other le- 
vies of whatever kind they may be, 
with a reſerve for ſuch as are for the 


public benefit, in which they are 


equally concerned, ſuch as the re- 


pairing the highways, bridges, foun- 


tains, walls, deſtruction of locuſts, 
and other vermin. 

* 14. They are free from perſona 
ſervice, and trom going to the wars, 
excepting when the king attends in 
E even then they are not to be 

orced, but invited, and acquainted 
that the royal ſtandard 1s diſplayed. 


* 15. No perſons whatever can 


be quartered upon, or\lodged in, 


their houſes, except when the king, 


queen, prince or infantes are on 
the road, as in ſuch caſes even the 
houſes of the clergy are not exempt. 


16. They cannot be compelled - 
to accept of the office of receiver of 


the king's rents, or any other em- 
ployment which is | conſidered as 
mean, and derogatory to their digni- 
ty and rank, 

17. By a particular cuſtomgeon- 
firmed by royal authority in* that 
part of Caſtile beyond the Ebro, ba- 


ſtards ſucceed to their parents, and 


enjoy their honours contrary to the 
royal and common law. 

„ 18, If a lady, who marries a 
commoner, ſhould be a queen, 
ducheſs, marchioneſs, or counteſs, 
for they have no barons inCaſtile,ſhe 
not only does nat loſe her rank, 
but conveys her titles to her huſ- 
band, who holds them in right of 
his wife. | 

« Theſe are the general privile- 
ges which the Hidalgos enjoy; 
there are ſome others of leſs con- 
ſequence, as well as particular 
grants to certain perſons and fami- 
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lies. An ancient and ridiculous cuſ- 
tom is ſaid to be obſerved by noble 
ladies who are widows of plebeians, 
in order to recover their birthright, 
for which purpoſe they carry a pack- 
ſaddle on their ſhoulders to their 


2 —— 
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huſband's grave, then throwing 
doun and ſtriking it three time; 
ſay, „ villein, take thy villeiny 
for I will abide by my nobility : 
and then they recover their pin 
leges again.“ 


1 


— — » _— — 
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ACCOUNT of a CONVENTION of the Inhabitants of Walks 
held at the Paſs Bwlch Oer. ddr uu, in the Reign of Henry IV. 


[From Mr. PznnanT's Joventy to SNOWDON, ] 


46 . 2 — paſs is noted for being 
one of the three places, in 


which were aſſembled, fix years after 
the wars of Glyndwr, all the great 
men of certain diſtricts, in order to 
enforce the obſervation of juſtice, by 
their own weight, without any other 
legal ſanction. This, perhaps, was 
occaſioned by the mercileſs laws 
enacted againit the Welſh by Henry 
IV. Art each of theſe places, they 
entered into a compact to cauſe juſ- 
tice to be done for all wrongs in- 
flicted before and after the wars, but 
not during that turbulent. period. 
Every one was to have his goods, or 
land, which had been forced from 
him, reſtored without law-ſuit ; and 
any goods detained after this, were 
to be deemed as ſtolen : or if his 
lord fold them, he was fined ten 
pounds, and the goods, or their va- 
lue, to the owner. If the refractory 
perſon was hanged, or died a natural 
death, the demand lay good againſt 
the wite, heirs, or executors : but if 
they or ſhe denied the demand, the 
plaintiff muſt procure his compur- 
gators, VIZ. fix perſons with him, to 
fwear to the right of his claim; but 
(like the Engliſh, in caſes of jury) 
the defendant had a right to chal- 
lenge one of the fix; and another 
was to be provided in his ſtead, 

„% After this, follow various re- 
gulations for reſtoring the govern- 
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ment of the country in general; an 
ſeveral laws relative to waits and 
eſtrays, vagrants, buil, recovery of 
debrs, manilaughter, thefts, duty of 
ofhcers, &c. The code conclude 
with valuation of ſeveral goods and 
chattels, for which ſatis faction wa; 
to be made. For example, a hor 
and mare, on the oath of the owner 
and two neighbours, were valued at 
ten ſhillings; a foal at twenty 
pence ; an ox at a mark ; a cow at 
ten ſhillings ; the hire of an ox, and 
the milk of a cow, were alſo va- 
lued ; an ewe was eſteemed at fix 
teen pence, her wool at four pence, 
her milk at two pence, and her lamd 
at eight pence 


« As a proof of the bigh value” bi 
of arms, and that we had few mW" : 
nufactures of that kind, a ts luch 
handed ſword was valued at ten ldd 
ſhillings, a one- handed at fix * my 1 
lings and eight pence, and a feel 
buckler at two ſhillings and eight — 
pence : but, what is very {ingu/at, 
a bow, whichthemſelves could make RE 
was valued at ſixteen pence, and an 
arrow at ſix pence, 

% To all theſe laws, no penal | 
was annexed for the breach; exc} N 
ing the forfeiture of the benefit 0! beg 
compact, which, in thoſe un{ettled . the 
times, was probably ſufficient, 4 3 


it left the 


party unſupported 3 
triendleſs.“ | 


ANCIEN 


+ MUST not lead the reader 

into a belief, that every ha- 
kation of theſe early times was 
qual in magnificence to that of 
inowain ap Bradwen. Thoſe of 
uierior gentry were formed of wat- 
is, like indian wigwams, or High- 
ini hovels; without gardens or 
a1ard, and formed for removal 
tum place to place, for the ſake of 
. pallure, or a greater plenty of 
une, The furniture was correſ- 
jndent ; there were neither tables, 
wr cloths, nor napkins ; but this 
6 leſs wonderful, ſince we find, that 
ven ſo late as the time of Edward 
Il, fraw was uſed in the royal 
partment, Notwithſtanding this, 
he urnvſt hoſpitality was preſerved ; 
dry houſe was open, even to the 
poreſt perſon When a ſtranger 
atered, his arms were taken from 
lin, and layed by; and, after the 


waſh his feet. The fare was ſim- 
e; the meal did not conſiſt of an 
cegint variety, but of numbers 
things put together in a large 
dh: the bread was thin oat-cakes, 
luch as are common in our moun- 
tanous parts at this time. The fa- 
Wy waited on the gueſts, and never 


——uk— 
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knptural cuſtom, water was brought 


ANCIENT HOSPITALITY of the WELCH. 
{From the ſame Work.] x 


touched any thing till they had 
done, when it took up with what 
was left. Muſic, and the free con- 
verſation of the young women, 
formed the amuſements of the time; 
tor jealouſy was unknown among us. 
Bands of young men, who knew no 
profeſſion but that of arms, often 
entered the houſes, and were wel- 
come gueſts; for they were con- 
ſidered as the voluntary defenders 
of the liberties of their country. 
They mixed with the female part 
of the family, joined their voices to 


the melody of the harp, and con- 


ſumed the day with the moſt ani- 
mated feſtivity. At length, ſunk 
into repoſe, not under rich teſters, 
or on downy beds, but along the 
fides of the room, on a thin cover- 
ing of dried reeds, placed round the 
great fire, which was placed in the 
centre, they lay down promiſcu- 
ouſly, covered only by a coarſe 
home made cloth, called Brychan, 
or plaid, the ſame with the more 
ancient Bracha; and kept, one an- 
other warm, by lying cloſe together ; 


or ſhould one ſide loſe its genial heat, 


they turn abour, and give the chilly 
{ide to the fire. 8 


a 


* COME vein of the ancient min- 
xi the AJ) ftrelfie is ſtill to be met with 
u theſe mountainous countries. 
Nuhers of perſons, of both ſexes, 
£0, and fit around the harp, 


REMAINS of MINSTRELSIE among the WELCH 
[From the ſame Work.] 


ſinging alternately pennylls, or ſtan- 
zas of ancient or modern poetry. 
The young people uſually begin the 
night with duncing, and u hen they 
are tired, fit down, and afiume this 

ſpecies 
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ſpecies of relaxation. Oftentimes, 
like the modern improviſitore of | taly, 
they will ſing extempore verſes, A 
perſon converſant in this art, will 
produce a penyll appoſite to the laſt 
which was ſung : the ſubjects pro- 
duce a great deal of mirth ; for they 
are ſometimes jocular, at others ſa- 
tirical, and many amorous. They 
will continue ſinging without inter- 
miſſion, and never repeat the ſame 
ſtanza; for that would occaſion the 
loſs of the honour of being held 
firſt of the ſong. Like night- 
ingales, they ſupport the conteſt 


3. — 
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ſe, palamque animoſa contentio vic 


throughout the night: Certant in- the gr 


Fas it 
chace 
& tor 
the I 
fvera 
diere 
mma 
nearel 
dame 
ceptec 
pregn 
won 2 

« | 
horn, 
of the 


ta morte 2 ſape vitam, ſpiritu pri 
deficiente quam cantu, may al, 
added. The audience uſually 

for the tune.: ſometimes only a fe 
can ſing to it; and in many caſe 
the whole company : but when 
party of capital fingers aſſemble 
they rarely call for a tune; for iti 
indifferent to them what tune th 
harper plays. Pariſhes often con 
tend againit pariſhes ; and every ki 
is vocal with the chorus,” 


ANCIENT HUNTING among the WELCH. 


[From the ſame Work. ] 


66 HE Welch had ſeveral ani- 
mals who were the objects 
of the chace; ſuch as, y Carw, or 
the ſtag ; Kaid Wenyn, a ſwarm of 
bees; and y Gleiſiad, or the ſal- 
mon; yr Arth, the bear; y Dring- 
hedydd, climbing animals, | ſuppoſe 
wild cats, martins, and ſquirrels ; 
and Ceihog Coed, or cock of the 
wood. And the laſt diviſion was, 
y Liwynog, the fox: Yſgyfarnog, 
the hare; and y Ywrch, the roe. 
Some of the above come very im- 
properly under our idea of hunting, 
yet were comprehended in the code 
of laws relative to the diverſion, 
formed, as 18 ſuppoſed, by Gryflyd 
ap Cynan. 
« I ſuſpect alſo, that the otter 
was an object of diverſion; there 
being a Cylch Dyfrgwm, or an an- 
nual payment, by the Welch, for the 
prince's water dogs. 
« The three firſt were Helfa 
 Grfiredon, or the common bunt. 


The ſtag, becauſe he was the nobleſt 


be w1 
er, an 
penal 
leaſh 
round 
fritur 
Wear 

* 
fleſh a 
the b 
cacie: 


animal of chace, and becauſe eren 
body, who came by at his death 
before he was ſkinned, might clan 
a ſhare in him. The next animal 
were Helfa Gyfarthfa, or the ani 
mals which could be brought :o bay 


ſuch as the bear, &c. which wen = 
hunted with hounds till they : Iv 
cended a tree. The bird mentione: 3 b 
here, is the cock of the wood, whole 3 f 
nature it is to ſit perched on the 
bough, where they will gaze t! Th. 
they are ſhot, as they were, in ol Fer tt 
times, by the bow, or croſs-bow. | = 
„The third diviſion was [ell 1 
Ddolef, or the ſhouting-chace, be = 
cauſe attended by the clamor of tht = 


ſportſmen ; and comprehended the 
fox, the hare, and the roe. Th 
method of hunting was either wi 
hounds, or grehounds, which tht! 
let flip at the animals, holding 10 
dogs in leaſnes. No one was to ſi 
his grehound when the hounc 
were in chace, unleſs he had a hound 
in the pack, on. penalty of _ 
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te grehound ham: ſtrung: neither 
515 it allowed to kill any animal of 
dice on its form, or at reſt, on pain 
« forfeiting his bow and arrow to 
the lord of the manor, When 
breral grehounds, the property of 
iferent perſons, were ſlipt at any 
vimal, the perſon whoſe dog was 
rareſt the beaſt, when laſt in ſight, 
damed the ſkin, A bitch was ex- 
cepted, unleſs it was proved ſhe was 
regnant by a dog which had before 
fon a ſkin, | | 

« Every perſon who carries a 
bom, muſt give a ſcientifical account 
« the nine objects of chace, or elſe 
te will be looked on as a pretend- 
er, and forfeit his horn. The ſame 
penalty attends the Cynllafan, or 
lah; he is never again to wear it 
round his middle, on pain of for- 
ſeiture; but then he is ſuffered to 
wear it round his arm. 

„The ancient Welch held the 
leſn of the ſtag, hare, wild boar, and 
the bear, to be -the greateſt deli- 
cacies among the beaſts of chace. 

„The prince had his Pencyn- 
dd, or chief huntſman. He was the 
tenth officer of the court. He had 
forhis own ſupper one diſh of meat; 
and after it, three horns of mead, 
dne from the king, another from 
the queen, the third from the ſtew- 
ad of the houſhold. He was ne- 
Fer to wear, but by his horn and 
lis leaſh, He had the third of the 
ines and heriots of all the other 
tuntſmen ; and likewiſe the ſame 
bare of the amobr, on the mar- 
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riage of any of their daughters. 


At a certain time of the year, he 


was to hunt for the king only : at 
other ſeaſons, he was permitted to 
hunt for himſelf. His horn was 

that of an ox, of a pound value. 
He had in winter an ox's hide, to 
make leaſhes ; in ſummer, a cow's, 
to cut into ſpatterdaſhes. 

„The king had liberty of hunt- 
ing whereſoever he pleaſed ; but if 
a beaſt was hunted and killed on 
any gentleman's eſtate, and not 
followed and claimed by the huntſ- 
man that night, the owner of the 
land might convert it to his own 
uſe, but was to take good care of 
the dogs, and preſerve the ſkin. 

«« The penalty of killing a tame 
ſtag of the king's, was a pound; 
and a certain fine, if it was a wild 
one : if it was killed between a 
certain day in November, and the 
feaſt of St. John, the value was 
ſixty pence ; but the fine for kill- 
ing it, a hundred and eighty pence. 
A ſtag was alſo reckoned equiva- 


lent to an ox; a hind to a well- 


grown cow ; a roe to a goat; a 
wild ſow to a tame ſow; a badger 
had no value, becauſe in ſome years 
it was meaſled ; wolves and foxes, 
and other noxious animals, had no 
value, becauſe every body was al- 
lowed to kill them; and there was 
none ſet upon a hare, for a very 
ſingular reaſon, becauſe it was be- 
lieved every other month to change 
its ſex,” 
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Generoſity of the En&11s54 BARONS, in 
| CENTURIES. 


[From the Fourth Volume of Dr. HN R T's Hiſtory of Great Britain, 


& A Noble ſpirit ofliberality and 

munificence prevailed in 
this period, eſpecially among the 
great martial barons ; of which it 
may be proper to give one example : 
the lord James Audeley, one of the 
firſt knights of the Garter, obtain- 
ed permiſſion from the prince of 
Wales, to begin the battle of Poic- 
tiers; and, attended by his four 
faithful eſquires, performed pro- 
digies of valour. As ſoon as the 
action was over, and the victory 
complete, the Prince inquired for 
the lord Audeley ; and being in- 
formed, that he lay dangerouſly 
wounded at a little diſtance, com- 
manded, if it could be done with 
ſafety, to bring him to his tent. 
When lord Audeley, carried in a 
litter, entered, the Prince embrac- 
ed him in the moſt affectionate man- 
ner ; declared, that he had been 
the beſt doer in arms in the buſi- 
neſs of that day ; and made him a 
grant of 5 marks yearly, (equi- 
valent to about 8,000 1. at pre- 
fent), as a reward of his valour. 
Lord Audeley accepted this noble 
grant with the warmeſt expreſſions 


— 


the 13th and 14th 


of gratitude ; but as foon as hy . 
was carried to his own tent, he be | 
{towed it on his four brave and 
faithful eſquires, without reſerving 
any ſhare of it to himſelf. The 
prince applauded this generous ac. 
tion, and rewarded it with another 
grant of 600 marks a-year. The 
generoſity of thoſe times was not 
always ſo wiſely directed, but of. 
ten degenerated into vain abſurd 
extravagance. Alexander III. king 
of Scotland, being preſent at the 
coronation of Edward I. rode to 
Weſtminſter, attended by one han- 
dred knights, mounted on fine 
horſes, which they let looſe, with 
all their furniture, as ſoon as they 
alighted, to be ſeized by the po- 
22 as their A2 In this 
e was imitated by the earls of 
Lancaſter, Cornwall, Gloucelter, 
Pembroke, and Warrenne, who 
each paid Edward the ſame expen- 
ſive unprofitable compliment. The 
extravagant ruinous liberalities of 
Henry III. and Edward II. are ſo 
well known, that they need not be 
mentioned.“ 


Hoſpitality of the Princes and great BAR os, in the ſame Period. 


[From the ſame Work.] 


40 8 N almoſt unlimited hoſpi- 


tality reigned in the pa- now delineating, The courts of 
laces of princes, and the caltles of ſome of the kings of England, in 


WW 


great barons, in the times we ae 


this 


js period, are ſaid to have been 
-1did and numerous, to a de- 
# that is hardly credible, and 
dich no examples have been 
n for ſeveral centuries. That 
Richard II. is thus deſcribed by 
x hiſtorian of the greateſt inte- 
*: His royalty was ſuch, that 
wereſoever he lay, his perſon was 
mrded by two hundred Cheſhire- 
1; he had about him thirteen 
wops, beſides barons, knights, 
euires, and other more than need- 
d inſomuch, that to the houſe- 
d came every day to meat 10,000 
xple, as appeared by the meſſes 
ud out of the kitchen to 300 ſer- 
mne, Kc. We may form ſome 
iu of the magnificence and hoſ- 
jality of the opulent and power- 
il barons of thoſe times, from an 
Kont of the houſehold expences 


n. 

” Thomas earl of Lancaſter, for 
th D. 1313. From that account 
ty tpears, that this great earl ex- 
o. raced in houſe - keeping that year 


wels than 7309 J. containing as 


of WW: filver as 21,927 1. equal in 
, ey to 109, 635 l. of our money 
50 upreſent. The ſurpriſing cheap- 
a- el of ſome of the articles in that 


unt gives us reaſon to think, 
Wt it would even require a much 
eater ſum than 109,035 I. to pur- 


—ů 
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chaſe an equal quantity of provi- 
ſions at this time. The pipe of 
French wine coſt only 178. which, 
according to the above computa- 
tion, was equivalent to 41. 5 s. of 
our money; a very inconſiderable 
part of its price at preſent. We 
may jadge alſo of the grandeur and 
hoſpitality with which this earl 
lived, and of the immenſe quan- 
tities of proviſions of all kinds that 
were conſumed in his family, in 
one year, from the quantity of wine, 
which was no leſs than 371 pipes. 
Other earls and barons, in gene- 
ral, ſpent almoſt all their revenues, 
and the produce of their large do- 
mains, in hoſpitality at their caſtles 
in the country, which were ever 


open to ſtrangers of condition, aa 


well as to their own vallals, friends, 
and followers. This profuſe ex- 
penſive hoſpitality, it would ſeem. 


began to decline a little towards 


the concluſion of this period; and 
ſome barons, inſtead of dining al- 
ways in the great hall with their 
numerous dependents, according to 
ancient cuſtom, dined ſometimes an 
private parlours, with their own 
families, and a few familiar friends. 
But this innovation was very unpo- 
pular, and ſubjefted thoſe who a- 
dopted it to much reproach.” 


a4 


MaxTiICc GALLANTRY and CHIVALRY, in the Centuries be- 
| fore mentioned. 


* Prattiſed by the martial ba- 


* 8 


[From the ſame Work.] 


Splendid oftentatious kind rons, Wa and eſquires, of this 
11 of gallantry, expreſſive of period. 

"noſe profound reſpect and high- 
zumiration of the beauty and 
zue of the ladies, was ſtudied 


his gallantry appeared 
in its greateſt luſtre at royal tour- 
naments, and other grand and ſo- 


lemn feſtivals, at which the ladies 


ſhone in their brighteſt ornaments, 


and 
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and received peculiar honours. 
When Edward III. A. D. 1344, 
celebrated the magnificent feaſt of 
the Round Table, at Windſor, to 
which all the nobility of his own 
dominions, and of the neighbour- 
ing countries, had been invited, 
queen Philippa, and 300 ladies, 
illuſtrious for their birth and beauty, 
uniformly dreſſed in the richeſt ha- 
bits, adorned that ſolemnity, and 
were treated with the moſt pomp- 
ous romantic teſtimonies of reſpect 
and admiration. Many of the moſt 
magnificent tournaments of thoſe 
times were the effects of this kind 
of gallantry, and were deſigned 
for the honour and entertainment 
of the ladies, who appeared at 
theſeſolemnities in prodigious num- 
bers, and from different countries. 
Sometimes a few brave and gallant 
knights publiſhed a# proclamation 
in their own, and in ſeveral other 
countries, aſſerting the ſuperior 
beauty and virtue of the ladies 
whom they loved; and challeng- 
ing all who dared to diſpute that 
ſuperiority, to meet them at a cer- 
rain time and place to determine 
the important controverſy by com- 
bat. Theſe challenges were con- 
ſtantly accepted, and produced 
tournaments, to which princes, 
knights, and ladies of different na- 
tions crouded. This romantic gal- 
lantry diſplayed itſelf in times of 
war, as well as peace, and amor- 
- ous and youthful knights fought as 
much for the honour of their mi- 
ſtreſſes, as of their country. A 
party of Engliſh anda party of 
French cavalry, met near Cher- 
burg, A. D. 1379, and immedi- 
ately prepared tor battle. When 
they were on the point of engag- 
ing, Sir Lancelot de Lorres - a 
French knight, cried alovd, that 
he, had a more beautiful miſtreſs 
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of knighthood, which were th 


devotion, he took an oath, con 
ing of twenty-fix articles, in wht 


than any of the Engliſh. This 
denied by Sir John Copeland, y 
ran the Frenchman through 
body with his ſpear, and laid 
dead at his feet. When Edward! 
raiſed a great army to aſſert 
claim to the -crown of France 
conſiderable number of young Þ 
gliſh gentlemen, put each of th 
a patch upon one of his eyes, m 
ing a ſolemn vow to his miſe 
that he would not take it off | 
he had performed ſome notable « 
ploit in France, to her honor 
and theſe gentlemen (ſays Fre 
ſart) were much admired, 
The revival of chivalry by | 
ward I. and Edward III. contrib 
ed not a little to promote valo 
munificence, and this ſplendid ki 
of gallantry, among perſons of cc 
dition, who aſpired to the honot 


W 0 


objects of ambition to the grea 
rinces. An ingenious writer, 
ad ſtudied this ſubject with t 
greateſt care, affirms poſitively, tl 
all the heroic virtues which tt 
« exiſted in the ſeveral ſtates 
„ Chriſtendom, were the fruits 
„ chivalry.” This aſſertion « 
be too ſtrong ; but it cannot bec 
nied, that the ſpirit and the la 
of chivalry were friendly to 
cauſe of virtue. By theſe lv 
none but perſons of unſullied e 
racers could obtain the honours 
knighthood, which were confer 
with much ſolemnity, on the n 
public occaſions, and in the pl 
ſence of the moſt auguſt aſſemdi 
After the candidate had given f 
ficient proofs of his prowels, 
other virtues, to merit that diſtin 
tion, and had prepared himſelf 
receiving it, by faſting, confeſin 
hearing maſſes, and other att 


15 
amor / 


oſt other things, he ſwore, 

the would be a , brave, 

1, juſt, generous, and gentle 

it, a champion of the church 

| clergy, a protector of the la- 

i and a redreſſer of the wrongs 

 vidows and orphans, Thoſe 

gs who acquitted themſelves 

theſe obligations in an honour- 

E manner, were fayoured by the 

x, and courted by the great; but 

& who were guilty of baſe diſ- 

pourable actions, were degraded 

& every poſſible mark of infamy. 

this could hardly fail to have 
r influence on the conduct of 
ſe pho were inveſted with that 
nity; though, from the rude- 
6 of the times, and the general 
lation of manners which then. 
ruled, that influence was pro- 
much leſs than might have 
n expected. 

* Chivalry declined in England 
as the inglorious * of king 
u and Henry III. but revived 
ker Edward I. That prince was 
o the moſt accomplifhed knights 
te age in which he flouriſhed, 
both delighted and excelled in 
$of chivalry, It is a ſufficient 
if of this, that when he was on 
return from the Holy Land, 
his father's death, and knew 
i his preſence was ardently defir- 
n England, he accepted an in- 
tion to a tournament at Chalons 
burgundy, At that famous tour- 
ment, which terminated in a real 
tle, he diſplayed his valour and 
nerity to great advantage, and 
ud a complete victory. Ed- 
ud III. was no leſs fond of chi- 
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valry, and encouraged it both by 
his example and munificence. In 
this he was influenced by policy, as 
well as inclination, Having torm- 
ed the deſign of aſſerting his claim 
to the crown of France, he labour- 
ed to inſpire his own ſubjects with 
a bold enterprifing ſpirit, and 
to entice as man * 1 
as poſſible into his ſervice. With 
this view he celebrated ſeveral pom - 
pous tournaments, to which he 1n- 


vited all ſtrangers who delighted in 


feats of arms, entertained them with 
the moſt flowing hoſpitality, and 
loaded ſuch of x oc as excelled in 
theſe martial ſports with honours 
and rewards, in order to attach them 
to his perſon, and engage them to 
fight in his cauſe. With the ſame 
view, and about the ſame time, he 
founded the moſt honourable order 
of the Garter ; of which his own 
heroic fon the Black Prince was the 
firſt knight, and all the firſt com- 
panions were perſons famous for 
their victories at tournaments, and 
in real wars, Philip de Valois, king 
of France, was ſo much alarmed at 
theſe proceedings of his powerful 
rival, that he ſet up a round table 
at Paris, in oppoſition to that at 
Windſor, and endeavoured to ren- 
der his tournaments more ſplendid 
than thoſe of Edward, in order to 
attract a greater number of foreign 
knights, that he might retain them 
in his ſervice. In a word, chival - 
ry, which is now an object of ridi- 
cule, was, in thoſe times, a matter 
of the greateſt moment, and had no 
little influence on the manners of 
mankind, and the fate of nations.” 


182] 


Some ACCOUNT of the MANNERS of the 
of CONNECTICUT. 


[From the GN AAL His rox of Coxxgcricur. ] 


o RAVITY and a ſerious de- 
portment, together with 

ſhyneſs and baſhfulneſs, generally at- 
tend the firſt communications with 
the inhabitants of Connecticut ; but, 
aſter a ſhort acquaintance, they be- 
come very familiar and inquiſitive 
about news, — Who are you, 
whence come you, where going, 
what 18 your buſineſs and what 
your religion? They do not conſi- 
der theſe and ſimilar queſtions as 
impertinent, and conſequently ex- 
pect a civil anſwer. When the 
ſtranger has ſatisfied their curioſity, 
they will treat him with all the hoſ- 
pitality in their power, and great 
caution muſt be obſerved to get quit 
of them and their houſes without 
giving them offence. If the ſtranger 
has croſs and difficult roads to tra- 
vel, they will go with him till all 
danger 1s paſt, without fee or re- 
ward. The ſtranger has nothing to 
do but civilly to ſay, * Sir, I thank 
ou, and will call upon you when 
return.“ He muſt not ſay, God 
bleſs you, I ſhall be glad to ſee you 
at my houſe,” unleſs he is a miniſ- 
ter; becauſe they hold, that the 
words, God blefs you” ſhould not 
be ſpoken by common people ; and 
© I -ſhall be glad to fee you at my 
houſe* they look upon as an inſin- 
cere compliment paid them for what 
they do out of duty to the ſtranger. 
Their hoſpitality is highly exempla- 


ry; they are ſincere in it, and reap 


great pleaſure by reflecting that per- 
haps they have entertained angels, 
The Rev. Mr. George Whitefield, 
in one ot his ſermons, gave them 
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INHABITAYN 


the following character: I h 
found,“ ſaid he, * the people 
Connecticut the wiſeſt of any u 
the continent they are the 
friends and the worſt enemies. 
are hair-brained bigots on all i 
—and they may be compared to 
horſe — mule without bit 
bridle, In other colonies I h; 
paid for my food and lodging ; þ 
could never ſpend one penny infr 
ful Connecticut, whoſe banks fe 
with milk and honey, ard wh 
ſons and daughters never fail to 
and refreſh the weary traveller «vil 
out money and qwithout price. 

On daturday evenings the peop 
look ſour and ſad: on the Sabbat 
they appear to have loſt their dean 
friends, are almoſt ſpeechleſs, at 
walk ſoftly ; they even obſerve 
with more exactneſs than ever 6 
the Jews. A quaker preacher t 
them, with much truth, that the 
worſhip d the Sabbath, and nd 
the God of the Sabbath. 

The people are extremely fond 
ſtrangers paflng through the colon) 
but very averſe to foreigners ſettl 
among them ; which few have got 
without ruin to their characters 
fortunes by detraction and law fu 
unleſs recommended as men « 
grace by ſome known and reveren 
republican proteſtant in Europe. 

« Amidftall the darkneſs of ſupt 
ſtition that ſurrounds the ſtate, ti 
humanity it ſhews to poor {irang* 
ſeized with ſickneſs in the con" 
or to ſuch perſons as are e 
ed upon its coaſts, ſhines with din 


: fortunat 
guiſhed luſtre, Theſe un fect 


vers are immediately provided 

4 neceſſaries of every kind, by 

% of the ſelectmen, whoſe ex- 

«are reimburſed out of the co- 

xr treaſury 

\Efates in Connecticut paſs from 

eration to generation by gavel- 

A ſo that there are few perſons, 

ting of the labouring claſs, who 

x not freeholds of their own to 
unte. A general mediocrity of 
um being thus conſtitutionally 

tech it is no wonder that the 

1 man is deſpiſed and the poor 
s bleſſing is his poverty, In 
part of the world are Jes petits 
grands fo much upon a par as 
„ here none of the people are 
tute of the conveniences of life, 
| the ſpirit of independence. 
mtheir infancy, their education 
dens point out no diſlinction 
en licentiouſneſs and liberty; 
l their religion is ſo muffled with 
Ferlition, ſelf- love, and provin- 
Kenmity, as not yet to have taught 
n that humility and reſpect for 
den, which from others they de- 
a Notwithſtanding theſe ef- 
def the levelling plan, there 
many exceptions to be found, 
de province, of gentlemen of 
F eilates and generous princi- 


Ide people commonly travel on 
dcheck; and the ladies are ca- 
ve of teaching their neighbours 
of horſemanſhip. There are 
xches in the colony; but ma- 
chaſes and whiſkeys. In the 
der the ſleigh is uſed ; a vehicle 
an by two horſes, and carrying 
prſous in its box, which hangs 
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on four poſts ſtanding on two ſteel 
fliders, or large ſcates. 

„ Dancing, fiſhing, hunting, ſca- - 
ting, and riding in fleighs on the 
ice, are all the amuſements allowed 
in the colony, | 

Themen in general, throughout 
the province, are tall, ſtout, and ro- 
buſt. The greateſt care is taken of 
the limbs and bodies of infants, 
which are kept ſtrait by means of a 
board; a practice learnt of the In- 
dian women, who abhor all crook- 


ed people: ſo that deformity. is here 


a rarity. Another cuſtom derived 
from the Indians is, to welcome a 
new · born infant into the world with 
urine and honey, the effects of 


which are wonderful; and hence it 


is that at groanings there are always 
a little boy and a rattle- ſnake's ſkin, 
the latter of which prevents numb- 
neſs and the cramp. The women 
are fair, handſome, genteel. They 
have, indeed, adopted various cuſ- 
toms of the Indian women; but 
cannot learn, like them, how to ſup - 
port the pains of child-bearing 
without a groan. * | 
„The women of Connecticut are 
ſtrictly virtuous, and to be compa- 
red to the prude rather than the Eu- 
ropean polite lady. They are not 
permitted to read plays; cannot 
converſe about whiſt, quadrille, 


or operas ; but will freely talk upon 


the ſubjects of hiſtory, geography, 
and the mathematics, They are 
great caſuiſts and polemical divines; 
and I have known not a few of them 
ſo well ſkilled in Greek and Latin, 


as often to put to the bluſh learned 


gentlemen.” 
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Some ACCOUNT of the INHABIT ANTS and PRODUCTIO 
of the SANDWICH ISLES. 


[From the Journal of Captain 


6 3 RY iſlands, which lie in 

the latitude of 21 deg. 
44 min, N. and in long. 199 E. are 
not, in beauty and fertility, inferior 
to the Friendly Iflands in the ſouth- 
ern hemiſphere, nor are the inhabi- 


tants leſs ingenious or civilized, 


Excepting the fir quarrel that hap- 
pened, we had not the leaft difference 
with any of them during our ſtay, 
What they had to difpo'e of they 
parted with upon the eaſieſt rerms ; 
nor did they ſeem fo thieviſhly in- 
clined as thoſe on the other fide the 
line. : 
„The men in theſe iflands are 
of the middle fize, of a dark com- 
plexion, not much tattowed, but of 
a lively open countenance. They 
were no otherwiſe clothed than 
decency required, and what- they 
had on appeared to be of their own 
manufacture, of which there were 
various fabricks, and of a variety of 
colours. Some were made with 
borders exactly reſembling cover- 
lids, and others appeared like printed 
cottons: and, beſides cloth, the 
had many other articles which 
ſhewed that they had artificers 
among them, not wanting in inge- 
nuity, One peculiarity we obſerved 
_ the men, and that was in the 
cut of their hair, which they trim- 
med up to a ridge along their heads, 
in form like what, in horſes manes, 
is called hogging. Others again 
wore it long, plaiting it in tails, 
which hung below the waiſt : and 
theſe we took for marks of diſtinc- 
tion among them, Add to this, a 
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Coox's laſt Voyage to the Pacty 


Ocean. ] 


kind of ſhort cloak worn by tl 
chiefs, in ſhape like thoſe worn 
tke ladies in England, and et 
poſed of moſt beautiful feathe 
ranged in rows, one over anot 
and narrowing from the lower 
der till they terminate in a kind 
net-work round the neck, 
women in general have ſhock b 
which they were at great pains 
ornament, They had large be 
in their ears, that, filled as t 
were, with moſt beautifully coloy 
ſhells made up in cluſters, ſ 
for jewcls, and had no bad > 
heir head-drefs conſiſted of wreat 
of flowers, decorated with feath 
chiefly red ; and having, in gene 
lively piercing black eyes, vi 
tecth, ſmall features, and ro 
faces, were not a little inviting, 
not capt. Cook's ſevere prohib 
* a check to the predominant | 
ton of our men. 

« Their dreſs, upon the wh 
wag more decent than that of 
men, and few were without 16 
laces and bracelets, of which! 
ſeemed very fond, and for whici 
ftrings of beads were well ſutt 

„Their manufactures the | 

le freely fold for nails, bat 
eiſſars, knives, or iron inſtrun 
of any kind; glaſs bowls ws 1 
luable article, fo were beads, 
tons, looking-glafſes, chin 
and in ſhort any of our Fun 
commodities. / ; 
e Excepting the ſugar- cane, 
appeared indigenous to theſe 
and which were rare in tho 


4 other fide the line, their pro- 
lr was much the ſame; only the 
ba- nuts were by no means fo 
lrre, nor in ſo great plenty here 
zu the Friendly Iſles.“ 

Wood was not to be purchaſed 
2 plenty, nor did we ſtand much 
aneed of that article. 

« Hogs, dogs, ducks, and poultry 
ere here in greater abundance than 
n the other fide the line, but their 
Jatations were not ſo beautifull 
weed, nor ſo well cultivated, 
The houſes here are warmer as the 
iris colder, They are built tent- 
lion, and are covered from top to 
bottom. | 

There ſeems indeed a remark- 
ile conformity between theſe iſlands 
ndthoſe of the oppoſite hemiſphere, 
wt only in their fituation, but in 
deir number, and in the manners, 
aloms, arts, and manufactures of 
tie inhabitants, though it can ſcarce- 
de imagined, that they could ever 
ue any communication, as the 
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globe is now conſtituted, . 1 
more than 2000 miles diſtance one 1 


from the other, with very little dry 
land between. Fro oblirving this 
general conformity among the tro- 
pical iſlanders, ſome been led 
to believe, that the Whole middle 
region of the earth was once one 
entire continent, and that what 
is now the Great South Pacific 
ocean, was, in the beginning, the 
paradiſe of the world : but whoever 
would wiſh to hear more on this 


| ſubject, will do well to read Bur- 


net's Theory of the Earth, where 
if he does not find arguments ſolid 
enough to convince his reaſon, he 
will meet with reaſoning ſufficiently 
plauſible to amuſe his fancy.” 

We have contented ourſelves 
with only one ſhort extract from 
this anonymous work, becauſe we 
wait for * more complete and au- 
thoritative relation of Capt. Cook's 
Voyage, which is to be publiſhed by 
Capt. King. 
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CHARACTER or EURIPIDES, and REMARKS in Favor 
of the GREEK "TRAGEDIES. 


[From the Preface to the firſt Volume of Mr. Porrez's TransLatt 
—, | of the Trxacenies of Eugieipes, 


6 4 origin of the Greek Dra- 

ma, and its 3 under 
the three great maſters, Æſchylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides, enough 
has been ſaid in the preface to the 
tranſlation of Æſchylus, where their 
comparative merit is ſtated and ac- 
counted for. Euripides was to 
Aſchylus what Rafaelle was to Mi- 
chael Angelo: in Zſchylus all is in- 
ſpiration; his genius is bold and fie- 
ry; his ideas are vaſt and ſublime; 
his perſons are a ſupreme order of 
beings. Euripides owed more to ſtu- 
dy, but it was chiefly the ſtudy of 
nature; his genius is bright and 
glowing; his images are vivid and 
deeply impreſſed; his characters de- 
figned with propriety, and ſupported 
with dignity : but he is chiefly diſ- 
tinguiſhed from all other writers b 
the purity and copiouſneſs of his 
moral ſentiments, and his irreſiſtible 
power in moving the tender paſ- 
fions : for the firſt he was indebted 
to his education under Prodicus and 
Anaxagoras, and his friendſhip with 
Socrates ; the latter he drew from his 
own heart : what he felt warmly, he 
painted pathetically ; like our own 
Spenſer 


He ſteep'din tears the piteous lines he wrote, 


The tend'reſtbardthat e er empaſſion'd ſong, 
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real, 

| | | be ki 

Au p POLTTYE * 

| Athe 

hons 

the a 

pous 

lte 1 

5 vere 

wem 

the e: 

them 

cy w. 

fans 

in at 

of ib 

If we may with reaſon and trut P, 14 

form this judgment of the drama « 4 

Euripides, we muſt be ſurpriſed an 0f alt 

ſorry to find a very reſpectable crit write 

expreſſing himſelf in theſe word parti; 

Greek tragedies are more adtiy bree 

than ſentimental; they contain m ttan 

ny ſenſible reflections on moral Perle 

manners, and upon life in general tage 

but no ſentiments excepting what a the i 

plain and obvious. The ſubjeds are of np! 

the fimpleſt kind, ſuch as pie de o 

to the paſſions of hope, fear, love, b. ad f 

tred, envy, and revenge, in the e: 

moſt ordinary exertions : no iti cir 

cate nor delicate ſituation to occafio here 

any ſingular emotion; no gradu ordin 

ſwelling and ſubſiding of paffon cate 

and ſeldom any conflict berween dier 

ferent paſſions, I would not hower Frady 

be underſtood as meaning to der Ke 

ciate Greek tragedies, They at Pall 

indeed wonderful productions of ge adle t 

nius, conſidering that the Greeks * 0 

that period were but beginning ("© 

emerge from roughneſs and barban Ma 

into a taſte for literature. The con 1 en 

poſitions of Eſchylus, Sophocie 1 u 

and Euripides, muſt have been high) 1 

reliſned among a people who hadn * 

idea of any thing more 8 . * 
do 7 1 ver) 

judge by compariſon, and ee ! 


work is held to be per fect that . 


PREFACE xo 


nl. It ought at the ſame time to 
te kept in view, that it was not the 
ilogue which chiefly enchanted the 
kthenians, nor variety in the paſ- 
fons repreſented, nor perfection in 
ke actors, but machinery and pom- 
pous decoration, joined with 5 
ite muſic. That theſe particulars 
xere carried, to the greateſt height, 
e may with cerrainty conclude from 
de extravagant ſums beſtowed upon 
them : the exhibiting a ſingle trage- 
ty was more expenſive to the Athe- 
tans than their fleet or their army 
in any fingle campaign. Sketches 
ut the Hiſtory of Man, vol. i. 
„% > 

. « Let it not be deemed pedantry, 
0 an affectation of admiring the 
writers of ancient Greece, but im- 
partial juſtice, to obſerve, that if the 
breek tragedies were more active 
than ſentimental, thoſe great poets 
periectly knew their province; for 
tngedy, as Ariſtotle defines it, is 
the imitation of an action. The 
implicity of the ſubject conſlitutes 
me of their principal excellencies : 
nd from that ſimple ſubje& to give 
nſe to the paſſions, is a — of 
beit power: whether theſe paſſions 
ere called forth only in their moſt 
irdnary exertions, whether no de- 
cate ſituation occaſioned any ſingu- 
kr emotion, whether there is no 
gradual ſwelling and ſubſiding of 
pion, no conflict between different 
Flons, the Engliſh reader will be 
die to determine from reading any 


te empaſſoned characters of Phæ- 
"and Medea, and probably will 
e enchanted with the dialogue and 
te variety in the paſſions repreſent- 
9 The age which produced, be- 
dees theſe tragic poets, Pindar, Si- 
wondes, Prodicus, Anaxagoras, 
de accompliſhed Pericles, Socrates, 


ad many other great men, could 


ne of theſe tragedies, particularly 


EURIPID ES. [8] 


not be but beginning to emerge 
from roughneſs and barbarity into a 
taſte for literature; Athens was ra- 
ther, at that time, advanced to its 
higheſt perfection in all the polite 


arts: it is not a proof of the barba- 


riſm of that people, that they had 
no idea of any thing more perfect 
than the compoſitions of Æſchylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides; if it is, 
the barbariſm yet remains. That 
the muſic, which accompanied theſe 
tragedies, was ſo exquiſite as ſome 
imagine, who have formed a ro- 
mantie idea of ancient muſic upon 


the exaggerated accounts of its ef- 


fects, which they have read in old 
authors,“ will not be readily allow- 
ed; “ with all the fimplicity of 


their muſic, the poets themſelves 
being able to ſet their own pieces, 


and to ſing them ſo well to the ſatiſ- 
faction of the public, is to a perfect 
judge a certain proof that their mu- 
fic had not only fewer difficulties, 


but fewer excellencies than the mo- 


dern.“ Their machinery and de- 
coration were indeed magnificent; 
but it muſt not be ſuppoſed that the 
exhibiting a ſingle tragedy was more 
expenſive to the Athenians than 
their fleet or their army in any ſin- 
gle campaign. The authority of De- 
moſthenes will probably be thought 
deciſive: he ſays, that the Atheni- 
ans expended more money upon the 
Panathenzan and Mionyſian feaſts, 
than upon any one of their naval 
expeditions; in Philipp. I. The Pa- 
nathenæa continued ſeveral days, 


and conſiſted of various entertain- 


ments, races of both men and 
horſes, gymnaſtic exerciſes, muſical 
conteſts, pyrrhick dances, a nauma- 
chium, pompous proceſſions, and at 
the end a coſtly ſacrifice, at which 
the whole aflembly was feaſted: 
dramatic exhibitions made but one 


part of theſe expenſive ſhows, and 
F 4 | in 
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[38) JODRELL's ILLUSTRATIONS or EURIPIDES. © 


in theſe each poet who contended for 
the crown, and many contended, 
was obliged to preſent three trage- 
dies and a ſatiric piece: it might 
therefore be curious to calculate the 
expence of exhibiting a ſingle tra- 
gedy, and probably it would come 
out much leis than that of bringing 
a new play upon our ſtage. - Had 


—— 


* 


theſe obſervations fallen from th 
pen of an obſcure writer, th 
would have been ſuffered to fink ! 
oblivion ; but the well-acquired r 
putation of the author of t 
Sketches of the Hittory of Ma 


On the Luminous Splendour of the PA AN DivixiTiEs, and o 
the Idea of the farat 797,77 ariſing to Mortals, from th 
iſitanis. ä 


Preſence of theſe celeſtial 


[From Mr, JopzeLL's ILLUsTRATIONS of EVN ITI Es. 


te ERSE 1550. 
| "ArbyMov TgoowToY iu palnii dic 5 


What God above the hallow'd dome 
unveils 

. 1604. His radiant face, that ſhines an- 

other ſun ? 


„We may collect from the expreſ- 
ſion in this and the following lines, 
the ſublime idea, which the Gre- 
cians entertained of the awful pre- 
ſence of their pagan divinities, and 
of the fatal conſequences ariſiug to 
the ſpectator from the appearance 
of them: here lon alludes to that 
luminous ſplendour, dazzling with 
its irradiation, and to the danger of 
beholding 
Thus Achilles, when Minerva ap- 
pears to him in order to appeaſe his 
reſentment againſt Agamemnon, is 
aſtoniſned at her celeſtial aſpect, and 
the terrible appearance of her eyes. 


Aund N et sers Padeter, (Il. 1. v. 230.) 


It is by this peculiar ſymbol of di- 
vine light, and by the brilliant 
luſtre of her glittering eyes, that 
Helena difcovers Venus, where ſhe 


this heavenly viſitant. 


: bl cc 
makes 1t proper to take this noti 
of them,” * 

U Pal 

2 qalif 

krrat 

queſt 

comm 

& th 

Kutce 

mentions her oupala H da: at — 
thus Minerva in her deſcent 18 e gl ir 
pared by Homer to a glancing fan 1 

whoſe. trail of light emits man 

ſparkles, while all the ſpeCtators x ( 
contounded at the awful fight oY "**" 
the goddeſs, 
, ” / The 
©zubo; I Iv oed lag. (Il. v. 79. ls 
The Romans borrowed this ide e, 
of divine effulgence from the Get 
cians: thus Virgil ſays of Venus — 
ak 

Roſea cervice refulſit. (En. t. v. 40%.) cor 

| 10 th 

And in another paſſage he repreſent he 
the ſame goddeis, thou 
Cum mihi ſe non ante oculis tam d nch 
videndam th 
Obtulit, & pura per noQem in luce Dou 
fuliſit calar 
Alma pareas, confeſſa deam. (V. 591.) Mof 
He alſo paints Pallas in the fat of 
night it Troy, when revealed 1 Ge 
ZEneas, as | becz 
Nimbo effulgens. (n. 2. v. 616.) * 
— ud 

His Juno is diſcovered in her di 4. 
guiſe of Beroe by the glowing fn - 
0 rat 


4 


Hof her eyes among other marks 
| ärinity, 5 

Divini ſigna decoris 

wienteſque notate oculos. (En. 5. 648.) 

We will now conſider the fa- 
a conſequences ariſing from the 
ence of theſe divinities; and 
eſe were to be dreaded, . unleſs up- 
«particular occafions, as Ion here 
wifes the expreſſion. This ob- 
tration will enable us to anſwer a 
wetion, ſtarted by the Engliſh 
ummentator on the following lines 
A the Odyſſey, : 

The prince o'eraw'd 

karce liſts his eyes, and bows as to a god. 
(B. 16. v. 195.) 


Here Ulyſſes, adorned by Miner- 
nvith divine graces, diſcovers him- 
{fin the lodge of Eumzus to his 


E RR Telemachus, 

nan 

8 A Oaubnor 0 wiv Pinog nog 

it Lag & irie Bak Gupale n Jedg 


un. (11. 16. V. 179.) 
Tie original expreſſion literally im- 


19 flies, that the ſon is aſtoniſhed at 
ide in, and caſts his eyes through fear 
Gra © the other fide, left he ſhould be a 


aus.“ But the commentator re- 
marks, “ This fear of Telemachus, 
rcording to Dacier, proceeds from 
2 de opinion of the ancients: when 

eu de gods came down viſibly, they 
bought themſelves ſo unworthy of 
ich a manifeſtation, that whenever 
tt happened, they believed they 

ould die, qr meet with ſome great 
7 clkmitv: thus the Iſraelites addreſs 
eig "loſes, „ Speak thou to us, and we 
e f hear; but let not the Lord 
2k to us, leſt we die.“ Thus alſo 
Gideon : “ Alas! O Lord, my God, 


becauſe I have ſeen. an angel of the 

6.) ord tace to face, and the Lord 

F ud to him, fear not, thou ſhalt not 

r ic, Hence it is very evident that 
8 * Ms notion vrevidiel. 


* among the 
"aches ; but how does it appear 
ut the Greeks held the ſame opi- 


JODRELL's ILLUSTRATIONS oy EURIPIDES. [89] 


nion ?” J rely, that this paſſage in |, 


Euripides, where Ion exclaims, © let 
us fly, O mother, that we may not 
behold the deity,” demonſtrates, 
that the Grecian idea of the dan- 
ger of adivine preſence is ſupported 
by evidence; nor is it irreconcile- 
able with the following obſervations 
of the Engliſh commentator, who 
continues to aſſert, ** the contrary 
1s manifeſt almoſt to a demonſtration : 
the gods are introduced almoſt in 
every book both of the Iliad and 
Odyſſey; and yet there is not the 
leaſt foundation for ſuch an aſſertion: 
nay, Telemachus himſelf in the ſe- 
cond book, returns thanks to Mi- 


nerva for appearing to him, and 


prays for a ſecond viſion, It is not 
to be imagined that Telemachus 
would have preferred this pray- 
er, if the preſence of the deity 


| denoted death, or ſome great cala- 


mity ; and all the heroes through- 
out the Iliad eſteem ſuch inter- 
courſes as their glory, and con- 
verſe with the gods without any 
apprehenſions In anſwer to this 
objection we may reply, that theſe 


heathen deities, when they honour- 


ed mortals with their viſits, gene- 
rally diveſted themſelves, as far as 
they were able, of their divine ra- 
diance, and of their formidable at- 
tributes ; but I conceive, there al- 
ways was a religious awe, accompa- 
nied with a reverential fear, natu- 
rally attached to the fublime idea of 
the viſion of a ſuperior being : thus 
Homer afferts, that the gods, when 
they appear manifeſt, are dreadful, 


Xa dn Fro! Painobas inapyitg, 
(II. 20. v. 234) 


And Callimachus, in his hymn on 
the bath of Pallas, expreſsly ſays, 
that whoever beholds an immor- 
tal god, contrary to the inclination of 
that deity, pays a ſevere penalty for 
the fatal view ;* | 
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"O; xi Tw abavatw, d pn Yeog euro; 
ATT 
"Adnan, moldy rr dd prya Aus 
| (V. 102.) 
That this was the Oriental notion 
appears from a variety of other paſ- 
ſages, beſides thoſe already cited by 
Dacier: ** the Lord ſaid unto Mo- 
ſes, Thou canſt not ſee my face, for 
there ſhall no man ſee me and live.” 
„We fhall ſurely die, ſays Manoah 
unto his wife, becauſe we have ſeen 
God: a man of God came unto me, 
and his countenance was like the 
angel of God, very terrible.” Thus 
Daniel fell upon his face, when he 
ſaw the viſion: and Saul alſo fell 
to the earth, when ſuddenly there 
ſhined round about him a a light 
from heaven.” According to this 
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noble conception of divine efful 
gence, when the Raphael of Mi 
ton deſcends to Paradiſe; Adam e 


claims to Eve, 


concly 


every 
ud pe 


Plan of the GEORGICS of VIRGIL. 


[From the late Mr. Har r1s's 


«© VER legitimate work ſhould 
| . be one, as much as a veget- 
able, or an animal; and, to be one 
like them, it ſhould be a whole, 
conſiſting of parts, and be in no- 
thing redundant, in nothing defici- 
ent, The difference is, the whole 
of an animal, or a vegetable, con- 
ſiſts of parts, which exiſt at once: 
the whole of an oration, or a poem, 
as it muſt be either heard or peruſed, 
conſiſts of parts not taken at once, 
bur in a due and orderly ſucceſſion. 

* Thedeſcription of ſuch a whole 
is perfectly fimple, but not, for 
that ſimplicity, the leſs to be ap- 
proved. | 

« A whole, we 'are informed, 
ſhould have a beginning, middle, 
and end. If we doubt this, let us 
ſuppoſe a compoſition to want them ; 


« 1 
| What glorious ſha 
Comes this rn 3 anothe ow 
morn * 
Ris'n on midnoon. (B. 5. v. 311.) — 
oma 
This bears a great reſemblance t. poliſhe 
the a, mzoownro, Or the counte g 0 
nance luminous as the ſun, in Eu : 
ripides : but our Engliſh poet ha Ui 
ſoftened the horror of Michael Vert 
appearance to Adam after his fall 
for he paints the majeſty of this hea Cons 
venly viſitant, i 
Feet not terrible, i 
But ſolemn and ſublime. Hine 
(Par. Loſt, b. xi. I. 236 
6 | 4 [a thi 
wnſul 
lines 1 
ung, 
tungs 
\ 6 
Parl0LOGICAL INQUIRIES:] % 
—would not the very vulgar ſa - 29k 
it had neither head 5 1 i 
& Nor are the conſtitutive parts — 
though equally ſimple in their del. - 
ſcription, for that reaſon leſs found il d e 
ed in truth. A beginning is that | 
which nothing neceſſarily precedes. 5 
but which ſomething naturally fol - oy 
lows. An end 1s that, which no woch 
thing naturally follows, but bie 5 nd 
ſomething neceſſarily precedes. A 49 
middle is that, which ſomething ok 
recedes, to diſtinguiſh it from yn: | * 
— ; and which ſomething. 
follows to diſtinguiſh it from an end. wick 
„ might illuſtrate this from «WF. | 
propoſition in Euclid, The ftating o , | 
the thing to be proved, makes the dt 
beginning; the proving of it, make - 
the middle ; and the aſſerting of i Th 
to have been proved, makes the _ 


conclulion, 


«ncluſion, or end: and thus 1s 
ery ſuch propoſition a complete 
ad perfect whole, 8 | 
« The ſame holds in writings of a 
character totally different. Let us 
nke for an example the moſt highly 
iniſhed performance among the 
domans, and that in their moſt 
poliſhed period, I mean the Geor- 
ics of Virgil. 


Quid faciat lætas ſegetes, quo ſidere 
terram ; 

Vertere, Mæcenas, (11) ulmiſque ad- 
jungere vites 

Conveniat ; (111) quæ cura boum, qui 
cultus habendo 

fit pecori; (iv) apibus quanta experi- 
entia parcis, 

Hinc canere incipiam, &c, 

Virg. Georg. J. 

lu theſe lines, and ſo on (if we 

onſult the original) for forty-two 


ting, which beginning includes two 
tings, the plan and the invocation. 
In the four firſt verſes we have 
the plan, which plan gradually 
"pens and becomes the whole work, 
8 an acorn, when developed, be- 
mes a perfect oak. After this 
comes the invocation, which extends 
the laſt of the forty-two verſes 


ther give us the true character of a 
ieginning, which, as above de- 
ſided, nothing can precede, and 
"ich "tis neceſſary that ſomething 
bold follow. ; 


© The remaining part of the firſt 


ing f b 

— ok, together with the three books 
ing flowing, to verſe the 458th of 
nd the fourth, make the middle, 
a ech alſo has its true character, 
zei of ſucceeding the beginning, 
el dere we expect ſomething farther; 
kes nd that of preceding the end, here 
fit expect nothing more. 


he eight laſt verſes of the poem 
dale the end, which like the begin- 
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lines incluſive, we have the begin- 


ore mentioned. The two toge- 


[91] 


ning is ſhort, and which - preſerves 
its real character by ſatisfying the 
reader, that all is complete, and 
that nothing is to follow. The per- 
formance is even dated. It finiſhes 
like an epiſtle, giving us the place 


'and time of writing; but then 


giving them in Tuch a manner, as 
they ought to. come from Virgil. 

But to open our thoughts into a 
farther detail. 

As the poem from 1ts very name 
reſpects various matters relative to 
land (Georgica,) and which are 
either immediately or mediatel 
connected with it: among the vari- 
ety of theſe matters the poem be- 
gins from the loweſt, and thence 
advances gradually from higher to 
higher, till having reached the 
higheſt, it there properly ſtops, 

„The firſt book begins from the 
ſimple culture of the earth, and 
from its humbleſt progeny, corn, 
legumes, flowers, &c. 

„ Tis anobler ſpecies of vegetables 
which employs the ſecond book, 
where we are taught the culture of 
trees, and among others, of that 
important pair, the olive and the 
vine, Yet it muſt be remembered, 
that all this is nothing more than the 
culture of mere vegetable and in- 
animate nature, 

„is in the third book that the 
poet riſes to nature ſenfitive and ani- 
mated, when be gives us precepts 
about cattle, horſes, ſheep, e. 

„ At length, in the fourth book, 
when matters draw to a concluſion, 
then *tis he treats his ſubject in a 
moral and political way. He no 
longer. 1 the culture of the 
mere brute nature; he then de- 
cribes, as he tells us, | 


— Mores, et ſtudia, et populos, et pra. 
0k 

for ſuch is the character af his bees, 

* thoſe 


„ 
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thoſe truly ſocial and political ani- 
mals. is here he firit mentions 
arts, and memory, and laws, and 
families, *Tis here (their great 
ſagacity confidered) he ſuppoſes a 
portion imparted of a ſublimer prin- 
ciple. lis here that every thing 
vegetable or merely brutal ſeems 
forgotten, while all appears ar leaſt 
human, and ſometimes even divine. 
His quidam ſignis, atque hac exempla 
ſecuti, | 
Eſſe apibus partem divinz mentis, et 
hauſtus 
#therios dixere : deum namque ire per 
a omnes 
Terraſque tractuſque maris,' &c. 
| Geor. IV. 219. 
When the ſubject will not ue 
him to proceed farther, he ſuddenly 
conveys his reader, by the fable of 
Ariſtzus, among nymphs, heroes, 
demi-gods, and gods, and thus leaves 
him in company, ſuppoſed more 
than mortal. 
„ This is not only a ſublime 
concluſion of the fourth book, but 
naturally leads to the concluſion of 
the whole work; for he does no 
more after this than ſhortly recapi- 
tulate, and elegantly blend his re- 
capitulation with a compliment to 
Auguſtus. 

% But even this is not all. 

& The dry, didaCtic character of 
the Georgics made it neceſlary, 
they ſhould be enlivened by epiſodes 
and digreſſions. It has been the 
art of the poet, that theſe epiſodes 
and digreſſions ſhould be homogene- 
ous : that is, fhould ſo connect with 
the ſubject, as to become (as it 
were). parts of it. On theſe princi- 
ples every book has for its end, 
what I call ay epilogue; for its be- 
ginning, an invocation ; and for its 
middle, the ſeveral precepts rela- 
tive to its ſubject, I mean huſbandry. 
Having a beginning, a middle, 
and an end, every part itſelf be- 
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comes a ſmallerwhole, though wi "* 
reſpect to the general plan it is ng * 
thing more than a part. Thus the 1 
human arm, with a view to its elbon 15 
its hand, its fingers, &c. is as clear. ay 
ly a whole, as it 1s fimply but a part 1 
with a view to the entire body, ſcen 
„The ſmaller wholes of this di 10 
vine poem may merit ſome attention a 
by theſe I mean each particular boo ah 
Each book has an invocation md 
The firſt invokes the ſun, the moor 4 
the various rural deities, and lf Vrpl 
Auguſtus ; the ſecond invokes Bac a 
chus; the third Pales and Apollo; th — 


fourth, his patron Mæcenas. I d 
not dwell on theſe invocations, mucł 
leſs on the parts which follow, fo 
this in fact would be writing a con 
ment upon the poem, But the epi 
logues, beſides their own intriuſi 
beauty, are too much to our pur 
poſe, to be paſt in filence, 

In the arrangement of themt 
poet ſeems to have purſued ſuchano 
der, as that alternate affections ſhou 
be alternately excited; and this 
has done, well knowing the impo 
tance of that generally acknowledge 
truth, the force derived to contrarie 
by their juxta-poſition or ſucceſſion 
The firſt book ends with thoſe po 
traits and prodigies, both upon cart 
and in the heavens, which precede 
the death of the dict nor Cz: 
To theſe direful ſcenes the epilog 
of the ſecond book oppoſes the trat 
quility and felicity of the rural lit 
which (as he informs us) fache 
and civil diſcord do not uſuail 
impair 


Non res Romanæ, perituraque fegus 
In the ending of the third book 


late in 


read of a peſtilence, and of vat! N 
in devaſtation; in the fourth, of il 
nature reſtored, and, by help of f pe . 
gods, repleniſhed, th 1 


„As this concluding * 


DEFENCE or CRITICAL RULES, 


nean the fable of Ariſtzus) occupies 
the moſt important place, ſo is it 
tecora.cd accordingly with language, 
ercats, places, — perſonages. 

« No language was ever more 
liſhed and harmonious. The de- 
ſent of Atiſtæus to his mother, 
ad of Orpheus to the ſhades, are 
gents; the watery palace of the 
Nereids, the cavern of Proteus, 
and the ſcene of the infernal regions, 
ne places; Ariſtzus, old Proteus, 
Orpheus, Eurydice, Cyllene and 
ber nymphs, are perſonages; all 
rreat, all ſtriking, all ſublime. 


[93] 


Let us view theſe Epilogues in 
the poet's order, 


1. Civil horrors, 
II. Rural tranquility. 
III. Nature laid waſte. 
IV. Nature reſtored. 


Here, as we have faid already, dif- 
ferent paſſions are, by the ſubjects 
being alternate, alternately excited; 
and yet withal excited fo judiciouſ- 


ly, that when the Poem concludes, 


and all is at an end, the reader leaves 
off with tranquility and joy.“ 


— 
„ * * 9 * 


* W 


DEFENCE of CRITICAL RULES. 
[From the ſame Work.] 


H NG mentioned rules, 
and indeed our whole theo- 

fy having been little more than 
rules developed, we cannot but re- 
mark upon a common opinion, which 
ſeems to have ariſen either from pre» 
judice, or miſtake, _ 

© Do not.rules, ſay they, cramp 
* Genius ? do they not abridge it 
* of certain privileges“ 

* Ti —— if the obeying 
a rules were to induce a tyranny 
lie this; to_defend them would be 
wſurd, and againſt the liberty o 
genius, But the truth is, rules, 
luppoling them good, like good go- 
rerament, take away no privileges. 
They do no more than ſave genius 
rom error, by ſhewing it, that a 
gt to err is no privilege at all. 

fis ſurely no privilege to vio- 
lite in grammar the rules of ſyntax; 
u poetry, thoſe of metre; in muſic, 
ole of harmony; in logic, thoſe 
« !yIlogiſm ; in painting, thoſe of 
perſpective; in dramatic poetry, 
dale of probable imitation, - 


« If we enlarge on one of theſe 
inſtances, we ſhall illuſtrate the reſt. 

« The probable imitation juſt 
now mentioned, like that of every 
other kind, is when the imitation 
reſembles the thing imitated in as 
many circumſtances as poſſible ; fo 
that the more of thoſe circumſtances 
are combined, the more probable 
the reſemblance. 

&« Tis thus, in imitation by paint - 
ing, the reſemblance is more com- 
plete, when to the out-line we add 
light and ſhade; and more complete 
ſill, when to light and ſhade we add 
the colours. | 

The real place of every drama 
is a ſtage, that is, a ſpace of a few 
fathoms deep, and a few fathoms 
broad. Its real time is the time it 
takes in acting, a limited duration, 
ſeldom — a few hours. 

« Now imagination, by the help 
of ſcenes, can enlarge this ſtage into a 
dwelling, a palace, a city, &c. and 
it is a decent regard to this, which 
conſtitutes probable place. 

| . 
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“Again, the -uſual intervals be- 
tween the acts, and even the attention 
paid by the mind to an intereſting 
ſtory, can enlarge without violence 
a few hours into a day or two; and 
's in a decent regard to this, we 
may perceive the riſe of probable 
time. ; 

« Now ?tis evident that the above 

robabilities, if they belong to the 
Fable, cannot but affect us, becauſe 
they are both of them requilites, 
which heighten the reſemblance, 
and becauſe reſemblance 1s ſo uni- 
verſally effential to imitation. 

« If this doctrine want confirm- 
ing, we may prove it by the contra- 
ry, I mean by a ſuppoſition of ſuch 
time and fach place, as are both of 
them improbable. 

« For example, as to time, we 
may ſuppoſe a play, where lady Deſ- 
mond, in the firſt act, ſhall dance at 
the court of Richard the Third, and 


be alive, in the laſt act, during the 


reign of James the Firſt, 

« As to place, we may ſuppoſe a 
tragedy, where Monteſuma ſhall ap- 
pear at Mexico in the firſt act; ſhall 
be carried to Madrid in the third; 
and be brought back again, in the 
fifth, to die at Mexico, 

« is true indeed, did ſuch 
plays exiſt, and were their other 
dramatic requiſites good; theſe im- 
probabilities might be endured, and 
the plays be fill admired. Fine 
manners and ſentiment, we have 
already ſaid, may ſupport a wretch- 
ed fable, as a beautiful face may 


make us forget a bad figure, But 


no authority for that reaſon can juſ- 
tify abſurdities, or make them not to 
be ſo, by being fortunately aſſocia- 
ated. | 
Nor is it enough to ſay, that by 
this apparent auſterity many a good 
play would have been ſpoilt, The an- 


a fitter ſubject. Subjects are inf. 


do, than to truſt his own genius, 


ſwer is obvious—chuſe another, aud bo 
de u 
nite. Conſult the inexhauſtible * 
treaſures of hiſtory ; or if theſe "y 
fail, the more inexhauſtible fund of nlite 
invention. Nay more—if you are more 
diſtreſt, bring hiſtory and invention that n 
together, and let the richneſs of the the be 
laſt embelliſh the poverty of the for. fes! 
mer. Poets, tho' bound by the fed! 
laws of common ſenſe, are not ms t 
bound to the rigours of hiſtorical Gopho 
fact. breek 

« Tt muſt be confeſt, "tis a flat- mars : 
tering doctrine, to tell a young be. here 
ginner, that he has nothing more to dhakſp 
erer ve 
and to contemn all rules, as the ty. « A 
ranny of pedants. The painful 
toils of accuracy by this expedient bexce 
are eluded, for geniuſes (like Mil- 
ton's harps) are ſuppoſed to be ever 
tuned. | 

„But the misfortune is, that 
genius is ſomething rare, nor can « T, 
he, who poſſeſſes it, even then, 
by neglecting rules, produce , 1 
what is accurate, Thoſe, on the 
contrary, who, though they want it; . 
genius, think rules worthy their WW 
attention, if they cannot become 
good authors, may till make tole- ; an 
rable critics; may be able to ſhev 
the difference between the creeping 
and the ſimple; the pert and the 
pleaſing; the turgid and the ſub- 
lime ; in ſhort, to ſharpen, like the 
whet-ſtone, that genius in others, 
which nature in her frugality ha 
not given to themſelves. 

Indeed I have never knowl, 
during a life of many years and ſome 
ſmall attention paid to letters, and 
literary men, that genius in any a 
had been ever erampt by rules. 01 
the contrary, I have ſeen great ge encie 
nĩuſes miſerably err by tranſgrefing 


them, and, like vigorous m_— 
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who loſe their way, only wander 
the wider on account of their own 
frength. 

« And yet *tis ſomewhat ſingular 
literary compoſitions, and perhaps 
more ſo in poetry than elſewhere, 
that many things have been done in 
he beſt and pureſt taſte, long before 
les were eſtabliſhed, and ſyſtema- 
ized in form. This we are certain 
wm true with reſpect to Homer, 
hocles, Euripides, and other 
Greeks, In modern times it ap- 
jars as true of our admired Shak- 
hearez; for who can believe that 
\akſpeare ſtudied rules, or was 
wer verſed in critical ſyſtems ? 

A ſpecious objection then oc- 
urs, ef theſe great writers were 
bexcellent before rules were efta- 
Miſhed, or at leaſt were known to 
tem, what had they to direct their 
tnus, when rules (to them at 
kat) did not exiſt ?” 

Jo this queſtion *tis hoped the 
afrer will not be deemed too har- 
„ ſhould we aſſert, that there 
rer was a time, when rules did not 
nſt; that they always made a part 
that immutable truth, the naty- 
object of every penetrating geni- 
8; and that, if at that early Greek 
rod, ſyſtems of rules were not 


ing r bäcded, thoſe great and ſublime 
the «hors were a rule to themſelves, 
ub: er may be ſaid indeed to have 
tee rtelled, not by art, but by na- 
* ur; yet by a nature, which gave 


na to the perfection of art. 

The caſe is nearly the ſame 
in refpect to our Shakſpeare. 
ere is hardly any thing we ap- 
aud, among his innumerable beau- 
6 Which will not be found ſtrĩctly 
Mormable to the rules of ſound 
* ancient criticiſm, 

That this is true with reſpe& 
characters and his ſentiment, 
dent hence, that, in explain- 


ing theſe rules, we have fo often 
recurred to him for illuſtrations. 


« Beſides quotations already al- 
leged, we ſubjoin the following as 


to character. | 
„When Falſtaff and his ſuite are 
ſo ignominiouſly routed, and the 


ſcuffle is by Falſtaff ſo humorouſly 
exaggerated ; what can be more 


natural than ſuch a narrative to ſuch 
a character, diſtinguiſhed for his 
humour, and withal for his want of 
veracity and courage ? | 


«© The ſagacity of common poets 


might not perhaps have ſuggeſted ſo 
good a narrative, but it certainly 
would have ſuggeſted ſomething of 
the kind: and 'tis in this we view 
the eſſence of dramatic character, 


which is, when we conjecture what 


any one will do or ſay, from what 
he has done or ſaid already. 
« If we 


ment, we have already given in- 
ſtances, and yet we ſhall ſtill give 
another, ET LE, 
„When Roſincroſſe and Guile 
dernſtern wait upon Hamlet, he 
offers them a recorder or pipe, and 
deſires them to play—they reply, 
they cannot —he repeats his requeſt 
—they anſwer, they have never. 
learnt—he aſſures them nothing was 
ſo eaſy—they fill decline, —'Tis 
then he tells them with diſdain, 
there is much muſic in this little or- 
gan, and yet you cannot make it 
fpeak—do you think I am eafier to 
be played on, than apipe? Hamlet, 
act III. + 
„This I call an elegant ſample of 
ſentiment, taken under ns compre- 
henſive ſenſe. But we ſtop not here 
—we conſider it as a complete in- 
ſtance of Socratic reaſoning, tho 
tis probable the author knew no- 


nothing, how Socrates uſed to 


argue. 


« To 


ſs from characters 
(that is to ſay manners) to ſenti- 
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To explain—Xenophon makes 
Socrates reaſon as follows with an 
ambitious youth, by name Eutby- 
demus. a 
4 Tis ſtrange (ſays he) that 
thoſe who deſire to play upon the 
harp, or upon the flute, or to ride 
the managed horſe, ſhould not think 
themſelves worth notice, without 
having practiſed under the beſt 
maſters — while there are thoſe, who 
aſpire to the governing of a ſtate, 
and can think themſelves completely 
ualified, tho it be without prepara- 
tion or labour. Xenoph. Mem. IV. 

c. 2. ſ. 6. 
4 Ariſtotle's illuſtration ĩs ſimilar, 


in his reaſoning againſt men choſen | 


by lot for magiſtrates, *Tis (fays 
he) as if wreſtlers were to be ap- 
pointed by lot, and not thoſe that 
are able to wreſtle; or, as if from 
among ſailors. we were to. chuſe a 
pilot by lot, and that the man fo 
elected were to navigate, and not 
the man who knew the bulineſs. 
Rhetor, L. II. c. 20. p. 94+ Edit, 
Sylb. 

% Nothing can be more ingeni- 
ous than than this mode of reaſon- 
ing. 'The premiſes are obvious and 
undeniable ; the concluſion cogent 
and yet unexpected, It 1s a ſpecies 
of that argumentation, called in 
dialeftio-*Enaywyy, or induction. 


« Ariſtotle in his Rhetoric (as 


above quoted) calls ſuch reaſonings 
T& EwxexTixa, the Socratics ; in the 
beginning of his Poetics, he calls 
them the LaxouTwiuch N, the Socra- 
tic diſcourſes ; and Horace in his 
Art of Poetry, calls them the So- 
eraticæ chartz, 

If truth he always the ſame, no 
wonder geniuſes ſhould co-incide, 
and that too in philoſophy as well as 
in criticiſm, 

„We venture to add, returning 
to rules, that it there be any things 


\ 

in Shakſpeare, objectionable 
who is hardy enough to deny 10 * 
the very objections, as well as the a 
beauties, are to be tried by the ſame Pa 
rules; as the ſame plummet alike lk 
ſhews, both. what is out of the per. * 
pendicular, and in it; the — . 
ruler alike proves, both what is - 
crooked, and what is ſtrait, mY 
„We cannot admit, that gemi. 3 
uſes, tho' piior to ſyſtems, were h 
prior alſo to rules; uſe rules Ty 


from the beginning exiſted in their 
own minds, and were a part of that 
immutable truth, which is eternal 
and every where, Ariſtotle ye 
know did not form Homer, Sopbo- 
cles, and Euripides; *twas Homer, 
Sophocles, and Euripides, 
formed Ariſtotle, 

And this ſurely ſhould teach u 
to pay attention to rules, in as much 
as they and genius are ſo recipm 
cally connected, that "tis genius 
which diſcovers. rules; and the: 
rules, which govern genius. 

„ *Tis by this amicable concur 
rence, and by this alone, that ever 
work of art juſtly merits admiration 
and is rendered as highly perfect, 
by human power it can be made. 

© But we have now (if fuct 
language may be allowed) travelle 
over a vaſt and mighty plain; « 
(as Virgil better . it — 


A 
' 


—Immenſum ſpatio confecimus xquer. 


« Tis not however improbad 
that ſome intrepid ſpirit may dt 
mand again, what avail theſe ſu 
tleties ?— Without ſo much trouble 
I can be full enough pleaſed 
know what I like, — We anſwer, 4 
ſo does the carrion-crow, that fee 
vpon a carcaſe, The difficulty IK 
not in knowing what we like; 
in knowing how to like, and what 
worth liking. Till theſe ends! 
obtained, we may admire * 
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lefore Milton; a ſmoaking boor of 
Hemſkirk, before an apoſtle of Ra- 
hael, 

K Now as to the knowing, how 
vlike, and then what is worth liking, 
de firſt of theſe, being the object 
if critical diſquifition, has been at- 
tempted to be ſhewn through the 
ourſe of theſe inquiries, 

« As to the ſecond, what is 
uh our liking, this is beſt known 
y ſtudying the beſt authors, begin- 
ing from the Greeks ; then paſſing 
vthe Latins; nor on any account 
ncluding thoſe, who have excelled 
mong the moderns. 

And here, if, while we peruſe 

e author of high rank, we per- 
tire we do not inſtantly reliſh him, 
us not be diſheartened—let us 

n feign a reliſh, till we find a re- 
thcome. A morſel perhaps pleaſes 
Wet us cheriſh it— Another mor- 
( inkes us—let us cheriſh this al- 
Let us thus proceed, and ſtea- 
uy perſevere, till we find we can 
wh, not morſels, but wholes ; and 
that, what began in fiction, ter- 
utes in reality. The film bein 
this manner removed, we ſhall Fs 
ner beauties, which we never ima- 


gined; and contemn for puerilities, 


what we once fooliſhly admired. 
„One thing however in this pro- 
ceſs is indiſpenſably required: we 
are on no account to expect that ſine 
things ſhould deſcend to us; our 


taſte, if poſſible, muſt be made to 


aſcend to them. 
© This is the labour, this the 


work; there is pleaſure in the ſue- 
ceſs, and praiſe even in the attempt. 


* This ſpeculation applies not to 
literature only : it applies to muſic, 
to painting, and, as they are all con- 
genial, to all the liberal arts. We 
ſhould in each of them endeavour to 
inveſtigate what is beſt, and there (if 
I may ſo expreſs myſelf) there to fix 
our abode. a 

„% By only ſeeking and perufing 
what is truly excellent, and by con- 
templating always this and this alone, 
the mind inſenfibly becomes accuſ- 
tomed to it, and finds that in- this 
alone it can acquieſce with content. 
It happens indeed here, as in a ſub- 
je& tar more important, I mean in 
a moral and a virtuous conduct. If 
we chuſe the beſt life, uſe will make 
it pleaſant. 


1 the great features 
which ſtrike us in the poe- 
0 this period, are the predo- 
Wncy of table, of fiction and 
}, and a predilection for inter- 
z adventures and pathetic events. 
4 endeavour to aſton and explain 
cuſe of this characteriſtic diſ- 
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tinction, which may chiefly be re- 
ferred to the following principles, 
ſometimes blended, and ſometimes 
operating fingly : the revival and 
vernacular . Ao of the claſſics, 
the importation and tranſlation o 
Italian novels, the viſionary reveries 
or refinements of falſe philoſophy, a 
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45] VIEW OF THE POETRY OF Q. ELIZABETH's AGF, i 
degree of ſuperſtition ſufficient for ſpicuous. Roger Aſeham, her pr 
the purpoſes of poctry, the adoption ceptor, ſpeaks with rapture of heraſt men 
of the machineries of romance, and niſhing progreſs in the Greek nouns boy 
the frequency and improvements of and declares, with no ſmall degree (hs 
allegoric exhibition in the popular triumph, that during a long reſiden a 
ſpectacles, at Windfor-caſtle, ſhe was accuſton 0 

© When the corruptions and im- ed to read more Greek in a day, th; on 
poſtures of popery were aboliſhed, the ** ſome prebendary of that chure FP 
faſhion of cultivating the Greek and ** did Latin, in one week,” And; * 
Roman learning became univerſal: though 3 a princeſs lochn e 
and the literary character was no out words in a Lexicon, and writin A 
longer appropriated to ſcholars by down hard phraſes from Plutarch 
profeſſion, but aſſumed by the nobi- Lives, may be thought at preſent —_ 
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lity and gentry: The eceleſtaſtics more incompatible and extraordin: Ks 
| had found it their intereſt to keep character, than a canon of Windf Na, 


the languages of antiquity to them- underſtanding no Greek and but l ; 
ſelves, and men were eager to know tle Latin, yet Elizabeth's paſſion ſe * . 
what had been ſo long injuriouſſy theſe acquiſitions was then natur 4 
concealed, Truth propagates truth, and reſulted from the genius andh 10 
and the mantle of myſtery was re- bitudes of her age. — 
moved not only from religion but The books of antiquity bein , . 
trom literature. The laity, who had thus familiarized to the great, ere "I 
now been taught to aſſert their na- thing was tinctured with ancient hi * f 
rural privileges, became impatient of tory and mythology. The heathen . 1 | 
rhe old monopoly of knowledge, and gods, although diſcountenanced | a g 
demanded admittance to the uſurpa- the Calviniſts, on a fuſpicion of th E " 
tions of the clergy. The general tending to cheriſh and revive 2 ff ot 
curioſity for new diſcoveries, heigh- rit of idolatry, came into gene _ 
rened either by juſt or imaginary vogue, When the queen parade — 
ũdeas of the treaſures contained in the through a country- town, almoſtere ' Ml , 
Grcek or Roman writers, excited all pageant was a pantheon. When (nn uy 
perſons of leiſure and fortune to ſtu- paid a viſit at the houſe of any ( . 
dy the claſſies. The pedantry of the her nobility, at entering the hallſl 1 | 
preſent age was the politeneſs of the was ſaluted by the Penates, and cat "a 
laſt, An accurate comprehenſion of ducted to her privy-chamber bye wax, 
the phraſeology and peculiarities of cury. Even the paſiry-cooks vt .." 
the ancient poets, hiſtorians, and expert mythologiſts. At dinner; . 1 = 
orators, which yet ſeldom went far- lecttransformations from Ovid's VB” e 
rher than a kind of technical erudi- tamorphoſes were exhibited in cn — 
tion, was an indiſpenſable and almoſt fectionary: and the ſplendid icing af okt 
the principal object in the circle of an immenſe hiſtoric plumb-cake, vp. wy 
a gentleman's education. Every emboſſed with a delicious baſſo * 45 
voung lady of faſhion was carefully lievo of the deſtruction of Toy. "uy F 
inſtituted in claſſical letters: and the the afternoon, when ſhe condeſceniy | 
daughter of a ducheſs was taught, to walk in the garden, the lake! * 
not only to diſtil ſtrong waters, but covered with Tritons and Nereic = 
ro conſtrue Greck. Among the learn- the pages of the family were © ck 
ed females of high diſtinction, queen vertedintoWood-Nymphs, who i 
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klizabeth lierſelt was the moſt con- ed from every bower ; and the! A I 
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nen gamboled over the lawns in the 
fzure of Satyrs. I ſpeak it without 
&{oning to infinuate any unfavour- 
dle ſuſpicions, but it ſeems difficult 
v ay, why Elizabeth's virginity 
kould have been made the theme of 
xerpetual and exceſſive panegyric : 
ur does it immediately appear, that 
here is leſs merit or glory in a mar- 


tte next morning, after ſleeping in a 
wm hung with the tapeſtry of the 
wyage of Eneas, when her majeſty 
lunted in the Park, ſhe was met by 
luna, who pronouncing our royal 
gude to be the brighteſt paragon of 
ſpotted chaſtity, invited her to 
roves free from the intruſions of 
Aeon. The truth is, ſhe was ſo 
profuſely flattered for this vittue, be- 
eſe it was; eſteemed the character- 
Heal ornament of the heroines, as 
utaſic honour was the chief pride 
t the champions of the old barba- 
us romances. It was in conformi- 
j to the ſentiments of chivalry, 
ch ſtill continued in vogue, that 
pc was celebrated for chaſtity : the 
mpliment, however, was paid in a 
cal alluſion, 
»» This inundation of claſſical pe- 
try ſoon infected our poetry. Our 
ters, already trained in the ſchool 
'lancy, were ſuddenly dazzled with 


1 we iſe novel imaginations, and the di- 
cr, es and heroes of pagan antiqui- 
'; corated every compoſition. The 
n ö0 Fipetual alluſions to ancient fable 
eng often introduced without the 
ke, M regard to propriety. Shak- 

e's Mrs. Page, who is not in- 


ded in any degree to be a leatned 
affected lady, laughing at the 
mterſome eourtſhip of lier corpu- 
it lover Falſtaffe, ſays, „I had ra- 
mer be a gianteſs and lie under 
mount Pelion.“ This familiarity 
"1 te Pagan ſtory was not, bhow- 
do much owing to the prevail- 


ned than a maiden queen. Vet, 
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ing ſtudy of the original authors, as 
to the numerous Engliſh verſions of 
them, which were conſtantly made. 
The tranſlations of the claſſics, which 
now employed every pen, gave a cur- 
rency and a celebrity to theſe fancies; 
and had the effect of diffuſing them 
among the people. No ſooner were 
they delivered from the pale of the 
ſcholaſtic languages, than they ac- 
quired a general notoritty.. Ovid's 
Metamorphoſes juſt tranſlated by 
Golding, to inſtance no farther, diſ- 
cloſed a new world of fiction, even 
to the illiterate. As we had now all 
the ancient fables in Enghſh, learn- 
ed alluſions, whether in a poem or a 
pageant, were no longer obſcure and 
unintelligible to comnion readers and 
common ſpectators. And here we 
are led to obſerve, that at this reſto- 
ration of the claſſics, we were firſt 
ſtruck only with their tabulous in- 
ventions. We did not attend to their 
regularity of deſign and juſtneſs of 
ſentiment. A rude age, beginning 
to read theſe writers, imitated their 
extravagancies, not their natural 
beauties. And theſe, like other no- 
velties, were purſued to à blameable 
exceſs, 5 | 

„Another capital ſourceof the po- 
etry peculiar to this period, eonſiſted 
in the numerous tranſlationsof Italian 
tales into Engliſh. Theſe narratives, 


not dealing altogether in romantic in- 


ventions, but in real life and man- 
ners, and in artful arrangements of 
fictitious yet probable events, afford- 
ed a new gratification. to a people 
which yet retained their ancient re- 
lifh for tale-telling, and became the 
faſhionable amuſement of all who 
profeſſed to read for pleaſure, They 
gave riſe to innumerable. plays and 
poems, which would not otherwiſe 
have exiſted; and turhedthe thoughts 
of our writers to new inventions of 
the ſame kind. Before thefe books 
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in its molt intereſting forms. 
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became common, affecting ſituations, 
the combination of incident, and the 
pathos of cataſtrophe, were almoſt 
unknown. Difſtreſs, eſpecially that 
ariling from the conflicts of the ten- 
der puſſion, had not yet been ſhewn 
It was 
hence our poets, particularly the dra- 
matic, borrowed ideas of a legiti- 
mate plot, and the complication of 
fits neceſſary to conſtitute a ſtory 
either of the comic or tragic ſpecies. 
In proportion as knowledge increaſed, 
genius had wanted ſubjects and ma- 
terials. "Theſe pieces uſurped the 
place of legends and chronicles. And 
although the old hiſtorical ſongs of 
the minſtrels contained much bold 


adventure, heroic 2 and 


ſtrong touches of rude delineation, 
yet they failed in that multiplication 
and ditpolition of circumſtances, and 
in that deſcription of characters and 
events approaching nearer to truth 
and reality, which were demanded 


| by a more diſcerning and curious 


ave. Even the rugged features gf 
the original Gothic romance were 
ſoftened by this tort of reading: and 
the Italian paſtoral, yet with ſome 
mixture of the kind of incidents de- 
ſcribed in Heliodorus's Ethiopic Hiſ- 
tory, now newly tranſlated, was en- 
grafted on the feudal manners in 
Sydney's Arcadia, 

«© But the reformation had not yet 
deſtroyed every delufion, nor difin- 
chanted all the ſtrong holds of ſuper- 
ſcition. A few dim characters were 
yet legible in the mouldering creed 
of tradition, Every goblin of ig- 
norance did not vaniſh at the firſt 


' glimmerings of the morning of ſci- 


ence, Reaſon ſuffered a few demons 

ſtill to linger, which ſhe choſe to re- 

tain in her ſervice under the guidance 

of poetry. Men believed, or were 

willing to believe, that ſpirits were 

vet hovering around, who brought 
I 


V 
with them ** airs from heaven, or «In 
+6 blaſts from hell,” that the ghoſt 1 far 
was duely releaſed from his priſon of « m1 
torment at the ſound of the curfeu, che 
and that fairies imprinted myſterious 6 but 
circles on the turf by moonlight, dit 

6 


Much of this credulity was even con- 
ſecrated by the name of ſcience and WW uma. 
profound ſpeculation, Profpero hal y th: 
not yet broken and buried his flaff," tales | 
nor ** drowned his book deeper than WW nuint 
did ever plummet ſound,” It was mach] 
now that the alchymiſt, and the ju- wear 
dictal aſtrologer, conducted his oc- 
cult operations by the potent inter 
courſe of ſome preternatural being 
who came obſequious to his call, and 
was bound to accompliſh his ſevere! 
ſervices, under certain condition 
and for a limited duration of time 
It was actually one of the pretended 
feats of theſe fantaſtic philoſophers 
to evoke the queen of the fairies in 
the ſolitude of a gloomy grove, who 
preceded by a ſudden 22 of the 
leaves, appeared in robes of tran 
ſcendent luſtre. The Shakſpeare ol 
a more inſtructed and poliſhed age 


Dagic 
and T 
the e 
hare | 
preciſc 
ig in 
unwar! 
mactic 
author 
nd W 
Wow 4 
letty c 
Vioſto 
Plains, 
„ heto 


would not have given us a magician © and 
darkening the ſun, at noon, the {a heil 
bath of the witches, and the caul „ hong 
dron of incantation, * the 1 

4 Undoubtedly moſt of theſe ro eit 
tions were credited and entertaln*M © it (| 
in a much higher degree, in thep " once 
ceding periods, But the arts of cm * uric 
poſition had not then made a ſuf great 
cient progreſs, nor would the pc cf thut, 
of thoſe periods have managed tem Les 
with ſo much addreſs and judgmengF 50g. 
We were now arrived at that point., 
when the national credulity, chaQ res - 
tened by reaſon, had produced E 
of civilized ſuperſtition, and let o hi, 
ſet of traditions, fanciful enough dere un 
poetic decoration, and yet not er am 
violent and chimerical for comme Not 
ſenſe. Hobbes, although no fre the 


to this doctrine, obſerves haps 


VIEW OF THE POETRY OF d. ELIZABETH's AGE. [101] 


« [na good poem both judgment and 
«fancy are required ; but the fancy 
« muſt be more eminent, becauſe 
« they pleaſe for the art, ap 
| «but ought not to diſpleaſe by in- 
6 diſcretion.” 
| jn the mean time the Gothic 
caance, although ſomewhat ſhook 
by the clafſical fictions, and by the 
"WW tes of Boccace and Bandello, ſtill 
maintained its pany and thedarlin 
ov nchineries of giants, dragons, an 
wehanted caſtles, borrowed from the 
magic ſtorehouſe of Boiardo, Arioſto, 
nd Taſſo, began to be employed by 
the epic muſe. Theſe ornaments 
ke been cenſured by the bigotry of 
preciſe and ſervile critics, as abound- 
ig in whimſical abſurdities, and as 
uvrarrantable deviations from the 
mttice of Homer and Virgil. The 
uthor of An Enquiry into the Life 
nd Writings of Homer is willing to 
low a fertility of genius, and a fe- 
tet of expreſſion, to Taſſo and to 
Moſſo; but at the ſame time com- 
pains, that, “ quitting life, they 
* betook themſelves to aerial beings 
and Utopian characters, and filled 
* their works with charms and vi- 
bons, the modern ſupplements of 
* the marvellous and ſublime. The 
* beſt poets copy nature, and give 
"It ſuch as they find it. When 
- once they loſe fight of this, they 
4 Write falle, be their talents ever ſo 
Seat,” But what ſhall we ſay 
" thute Utopians, the Cyclopes and 
de Lefrigons in the Qdyſley ? The 
"9:11 of Arioſto may be oppoſ- 
„to the harpies of Virgil. If 
des are turned into ſhips in the 
»ndo, nymphs are trans formed 
hips in the Eneid. Cacus is a 
dare unnatural ſavage than Caliban. 
"Tam I convinced, that the ima- 
ot Iſmeno's necromantic foreſt 
' the Gieruſalemme Liberata, 
Fed by walls and battlements of 


Is 


fire, 1s leſs marvellous and ſublime, 
than the leap of Juno's horſes ig the 
Iliad, celebrated by Longinus for 
its ſingular magnificence and dignity, 
On the principles of this critic, Vol- 
taire's Henriad may be placed at the 
head of the modern epic. But I 
forbear t6 atiticipate my opinion of a 


ſyſtem, which will more properly be 


conſidered, when I come to ſpeak of 
Spenſer, I muſt, tiowever, obſerve 
here, that the Gothic and pagan fic- 
tions were now frequently blended 
and incorporated. 'The Lady of the 
Lake floated in the ſuite of Neptune 
before queen Elizabeth at Kenil- 
worth; Ariel aſſumes the ſemblance 
of a ſea-nymph, and Hecate, by an 
eaſy aſſociation, conducts the rites of 
the weird ſiſters in Macbeth. „ 
Allegory had been derived from 
the religious dramas into our civil 
ſpectacles. The maſques and pa- 


geantries of the age of Elizabeth 


were not only furniſned by the hea- 
then divinities, but often by the vir- 
tues and vices imperſonated, ſignifi- 
cantly decorated, accurately diſtin- 
guiſhed by their proper types, and 
repreſented by living actors. The 
ancient ſymbolical ſhevs of this ſort 
began now to loſe their old barba- 
riſm and a mixture of religion, and 
to aſſume a degree of poetical ele- 
gance and preciſion. Nor was it only 
in the conformation of particular fi- 
ures that much fancy was ſhewn, 
4 in the contexture of ſome of the 
fables or devices preſented by groupes 
of ideal perſonages. Lheſe exhibi- 
tions quickened creative invention, 
and reflected back on poetry what po- 
etry had given. From their fami- 
liarity and public nature, they form- 
ed a national taſte for allegory; and 
the allegorical poets were now writ- 
ing to the people. Even romance 
was turned into this channel, In the 
Fairy Queen, allegory is wrought 
G& 3 upon 
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[102] VIEW OF THE POETRY OF d. ELIZABETH" AGy, 


upgn chivalry, and. the feats and fig- 
ments of Arthur's round table are 
moralized. The virtues of magni- 
ficence and chaſtity are here perſoni- 
fied : but they are imaged with the 
forms, and under the agency, of ro- 
mantic knights and damſels, What 
was an after-thought in Taſſo, ap- 
pears to have been Spenſer's preme- 
Uitated and primary deſign. In the 
mean time, we muſt not confound 
rheſe moral combatants of the Fairy 
Queen with ſome of its other embo- 
died abſtractions, which are purely 
and profeſſedly allegorical, 


It may here be added, that 


only a few critical treatiſes, and but 


one Art ot Poetry, were now writ- | 


ten, Sentiments and images wete 
not abſolutely determined by the ca- 
nons of compoſition : nor was geni- 
us awed by the conſciouſneſs of a 
future and final arraignment at the 
tribunal of taſte, A certain digni- 
ty of inattention to niceties is now 
viſible in our writers. Without too 
cloſely conſulting a criterion of 
correctneſs, every man indulged his 
own capriciouſneſs of invention. 
The poet's appeal was chiefly to his 
own voluntary feelings, his own 
immediate and pecuhar mode of 
conception. And this freedom of 
thought was often expreſſed in an 
undiſyuiſed frankneſs of diction. 
A circumſtance, by the way, that 
greatly contributed to give the flow- 
ing modulation which now marked 
the meaſures of our poets, and which 
ſoon degencrated into the oppoſite 
extreme of diſſonance and aſperity. 
Selection and diſcrimination were of- 
ten overlooked, Shakſpeare wan- 
dered in purſuit of univerſal nature. 
he glancings of his eve are'from 
benen ſo earth, from earth to hea— 
vor We behold him breaking the 
harriers of imaginary method. In 
the fame: ſcene. he deſcends from his 


meridian of the nobleſt tragic ſub. 


_ ther t 
limity, to puns and quibbles, tothe educat 
meaneſt merriments of a plebein dera 
farce, In the midſt of his dignity, lrgin 
he reſembles his own Richard tte ud b 
Second, the ſkipping king, whe enrich 
ſometimes diſcarding the ſtate of: mour. 
monarch, karitie 

8 ; mean! 
Mingled his royalty with carping fools, pace 
He ſeems not to have ſeen any in lance 
proprigys in the moſt abrupt tran Wi ao 
ſitions, from dukes to buffoons, from eaced 
ſenators to ſailors, from counſellors te le 
to conſtables, and from kings to flor 


clowns, Like Virgil's majeſtic o es 


fup m 

——— Quantum vertice ad auras Ualog 
Ztherias, tantum radice in Tartar Henry 
tendit. ; on. : 

60 No ſatires, properly ſo called, Deſde 
were written till towards the later d © 


end of the queen's reins and then piece, 


* 
I 


but a few, Pictures drawn at late croun 
of the vices of the times, did not aothir 
ſuit readers who loved to wander n ad 
the regions of artificial manners. pon! 
The muſe, like the people, was too 1: th 
ſolemn and reſerved, too ceremoni-WM praiſe 


ous and pedantic, to ſtoop to com- nente 
mon life. Satire is the poetry of a che 
nation highly poliſhed, * Out al 
„The importance of the ſemae © the 
character was not yet acknowleged, WM i! p: 
nor were women admitted into the | 
general commerce of ſociety, Ie — 
effect of that interegurſe had not in- 
parted a comic ait to poetry, hot 
ſoftened the ſeverer tone of oui ver 
lification with the levities of gallan-W (iro: 
try, and the familiarities of con-. 
pliment, ſometimes perhaps opel 1 
ing on ſerious ſubjects, and impe- . 
ceptibly ſpreading themſelves in 100g 71h 
general habits of ſtyle and though. a 
1 do not mean to infinuate, that c «lac 
poetry has ſuffered from the gray” tor 
change of manners, which this -en 
ſumption of the gentler ſex, os a 
| . , 0 


> 


ON THE TRAGIC BALLAD. 


ter the improved ſtate of female 
elucation, has produced, by giving 
dezance and variety to life, by en- 
Aging the ſphere of converſation, 
ud by multiplying the topics and 
ariching the ſtores of wit and hu- 
mour, But I am marking nn! qu 
larities of compoſition : and my 
meaning was to ſuggeſt, that the ab- 
knce of ſo important a circum» 
kknce from the modes and cdnſtitu . 
ton of ancient life, muſt have influ- 
eced the contemporary poetry. Of 
the tate of manners among our an- 
«lors reſpecting this point, many 
ces remain. L heir ſtyle of court- 
dip may be collected from the love - 
dalogues of Hamlet, young Percy, 
Henry the Fifth, and Maſter Fen- 
vn, Their tragic heroines, their 
Deſdemonas and Ophelias, although 
of ſo much pas uence in the 
piece, are degraded to the back- 
ground, In comedy their ladies are 
dothing more than merry wives, plain 
id chearful matrons, who ſtand 
upon the charineſs of their honeſty, 
ln the ſmaller poems, if a lover 
praſes his miſtreſs, ſhe is compli» 


mented in ſtrains neither polite nor 


pathetic, without elegance and with- 
wt affection: ſhe is deſcribed, not 
u the addreſs of intelligible yet art- 
vl panegyric, not in the real co- 


[103] 


lours, and with the genuine accom- 
pliſhments, of nature, but as an 
eccentric ideal being of another 
ſyſtem, and as inſpiring ſentiments 
equally unmeaning, hyperbolical, 
and unnatural. | 

4% All or moſt of theſe circum- 
ſtances, contributed to give a deſcrip- 
tive, a pictureſque, and a figurative 
caſt to the poetical language. This 
effect appears even in the proſe com- 
pres of the reign of Elizabeth. 

n the ſubſequent age, proſe became 
the language of poetry. 

«© In the mean time, general 
knowledge was increaſing with a 
wide diftuſion and à haſty rapidity. 
Books began to be multiplied, and a 
variety of the moſt uſeful and rational 
topics had been diſcuſſed in our own 
language. But ſcience had not made 
too great advances. On the whole, 
we were now arrived at that period, 
propitious to the operations of ori- 
ginal and true poetry, when the coy- 
neſs of fancy was not always proof 
againſt the approaches of reaſon, 
when genius was rather directed than 
governed by judgment, and when 
taſte and learning had fo far only 
diſciplined imagination, as to ſuffer 


its exceſſes to paſs without cenſure 


or controul, for . the ſake of the 
beauties to which they were allied.“ 


— 


On the TRAGIC BALLAD. | 


(fromthe DiS8ERTATIONS prefixedto the ScoTTISH TrRAGICBALLADS, ] 


TH ſpecies of poetry which 


2 wedenominate ballad, is pe- 


Nr to a barbarous period. In an 
«anced ſtate of arts, the comic 
bulad afſumes the form of the ſong 
* lonnet, and the tragic or heroic 
«il that of the tigher ode. 


* The caute of our pleaſure in 


— 


ſeeing a mournful event repreſented, 
or hearing it deſcribed, has been at- 
tempted to be explained by many 
critics. It ſeems to ariſe from the 
mingled paſſions of admiration of 
the art of the author, curiolity to 
attend the termination, delight aril> 
ing from a reflechon on our own 

64 ſecurity, 
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ſecurity, and the ſympathetic ſpirit, 

„In giving this pleaſure, per- 
haps: the tragic ballad yields to 
no effort of human genius. When 
we peruſe a poliſhed tragedy or ode, 
we admire the art of the author, and 
are led to praiſe the invention ; but 
when we read an unartful deſerip- 
tion of a melancholy event, our paſ- 
ions are more intenſely moved, 
"The laboured productions of the in- 
formed compoſer reſemble a Greek 
or Roman temple ; when we enter 
it, we admire the art of the buil- 
der. The rude effuſions of the 
Gothic muſe are like the monuments 
of their architecture: we are filled 
with a religious reverence, and, for- 
getting our praiſe of the contriver, 
adore the preſent deity. 

] believe no tragic ballad of 
renowned antiquity has reached our 
times, if we deny the beautiful and 
pathetic Carmen de Aty, in Catullus, 
a title to this claſs; which, as a 
modern critic of note has obſerved, 
ſeems a tranſlation from ſome Greek 
dithyrambic, far more ancient than 
the times of that poet. Bis tranſ- 


lation of Sappho's ode might ſnew 


that he took a delight in the ancient 
Greek compotitions, from which in- 
deed he ſeems to have derived in a 
great meaſure his peculiarly delicate 
Vein. 

«© But it was with the nations in 
a ſtate of barbarity, that this effu- 
$on of the heart flouriſhed as in its 
proper ſoil: their ſocieties, rude 
and irregular, were full of viciſh- 
tudes, and every hour ſubject to the 
moſt dreadful accidents. The min- 
ſtrele, who only knew, and were 
inſpired by the preſent manners, 
caught the tale of mortality, and re- 
corded it for the inſtruction and en- 
tertairgment of others. It pleaſed 
i moving the paſſions, and, at the 
ſame time aforded caution to their 


ON THE TRAGIC.BALLAD. 


auditors to guard againſt fimila 
miſadventures. 

„It is amuſing to obſerve hoy 
expreſſive the poetry of ev 


coun· : 
try is of its real manners. That of * 
the northern nations is ferocious to inde 
the higheſt degree. Nor need ve bee. 
wonder that thoſe, whoſe la 6: 
obliged them to decide the moſt " 
triffing debate with the ſword, de. || 
lighted in a vein of poetry, which 
only painted deeds of blood, and bes 
objects horrible to the imagination, then 
The ballad poetry of the Spaniards voc 
is tinged with the romantic gallan. eas 
try of that nation. The hero is all * 
complaiſance; and takes off his hel- 2 
met in the heat of combat, when he « | 
thinks on his miſtreſs. That of the fee 
Engliſh is generous and brave, In the | 
their moſt noble ballad, Percy la. 11 
ments over the death ef his mortal auf 
foe. That of the Scots is perhaps, 10 
like the face of their country, mom offe 
various than the reſt. We find iu it Nee 
the bravery of the Engliſh, the ga- d 
lantry of the Spaniſh, and I an WW ver 
afraid in ſome inſtances the ferocity WW kr 
of the northern. Is n 
„% A late writer has remarked, I .... 
that, „the Scottiſh tunes, whether et: 
melancholy or gay; whether amo- nt 
rous, martial, or paſtoral, are in 1 8 4. 
ſtyle highly original, and moſt fecl- ng 
ingly expreſſive - of all the paſſions WW vel 
from the ſweeteſt to the moſt tet · WW |; ir 
rible.“ : new 
„In the true poetic terrible, br. 


believe, ſome paſſages in Hardy- 
kuute yield to no attempt of a ſtrong 
and dark fancy. The ballad ſtyled 
Edward may, I fear, be rather pro 
duced as an evidence that this di. 
pleaſes, when it rifes to a degree d 
the horrible, which that ſingular 
piece certainly partakes of. 
« The pathetic is the other pr: 
cipal walk ot rhe tragic muſe: and u 
this the Scottiſh ballads yield to e 
compolit:ons 


ompoſitions whatever, What can 
x imagined more moving than the 
aaſtrophes of Offian's Darthula, 
he molt pathetic of all poems? or 
Hardyknute, Child Maurice, and 


tied? Were ever the feelings of a 
bnd mother expreſſed in language 

ual in ſimplicity and pathos to that 
it Lady Bothwell ?—This leads me 
v remark, that the dialect in which 
de Scottiſh ballads are written gives 
dem a great advantage in point of 
wiching the paſſions. Their lan- 
rage is rough and unpoliſhed, and 
ems to low immediately from the 
kart, We meet with no concettos 
r far-fetched thoughts in them. 
They poſſeſs the pathetic power in 


not affect it; and are ſtriking be- 
cuſe they do not meditate to Firike. 

© Moſt of the compoſitions now 
efered to the public, have already 
reved approbation. The mutilat- 
d fragment of Hardyknute for- 
nerly in print, was admired and ce- 
ebrared by the beſt critics. As it 
b now, I am inclined to think, 
pren in its original perfection, it is 
enainly the moſt noble production 
n this ſtyle that ever appeared in 
the world. The manners and cha- 
ncters are ſtrongly marked, and 
well preſerved ; the incidents deep- 
y intereſting; and the cataſtrophe 
ew and affecting. I am indebted 
vr moſt of the ſtanzas, now reco- 


— 


ndeed moſt of the pieces now col- 


de higheſt degree, becauſe they do 


ACCOUNT of the TATLER and SPECTATOR, [105] 


vered, to the memory of a lady in 


Lanerkſhire. | 

+ A modern lyric poet of the 
firſt claſs has pronounced Child 
Maurice a divine ballad, ** Arif- 
totle's beſt rules,” ſays he, are ob- 
ſerved in it, in a manner that ſhews 
the author had never read Ariſtotle.” 
Indeed, if any one will peruſe Ariſ- 
totle's Art of Poetry with Dacier's 
elucidations, and afterwards com- 
pare their moſt approved rules with 
this ſimple ballad, he will find that 
they are better illuſtrated by this 
rude effort of the Gothic muſe, than 
by the moſt exquiſite tragedy of an- 
cient or modern times; the di- 
pus Tyrannus of Sophocles, the 
Athalie of Racine, the Merope of 
Maffei, and even the very excellent 
drama, which ſeems immediately 
founded on it, not excepted ; there 
being many delicate ſtrokes in this 
original, which the plot adopted by 
that author forbad his making pro- 
per uſe of, 
once to the unknown compoſer of 
this ballad, and to the firſt of cri- 
tics. In the former the reader will 
admire a genius, that, probably un- 
tracked by erudition, could pro- 
duce a ſtory correſponding to the in- 
tricate though natural rules of the 
Greek author. Po the latter will be 
readily confirmed the applauſe of an 
ancient, that he was the ſecretary of 
nature, and his pen was ever dipped 
in good ſenſe,” 
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ACCOUNT of the TATLER and SPECTATOR. 


[From Dr. Jonxsox's Lives of the PozTs.] 


"TL TE[Mr. Addiſon] was in Ire- 
land when Steele, without 
communication of his deſign, be- 


gan the publication of the Tatler; but 
he was not long concealed: by inſert- 
inga remark on Virgil, which _ 

an 
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fz06} ACCOUNT of the TATLER and SPECTATOR, 


fon had given him, he diſcovered him- 
ſelf. It is indeed not eaſy for any 
man to write upon literature, or com- 
mon life, ſo as not to make hunſelf 
known to thoſe with whom he fami- 
harly converſes, and who are ac- 
quainted with his track of ſtudy, 
his favourite topicks, his pecuhar 
notions, and his habitual phraſes. 
If Steele deſired to write in ſe- 
eret, he was not lucky; a ſingle 
tronth detected him. His firſt Tat- 
ler was publiſhed April 22 (1709), and 
Addiſon's contribution appeared May 
26. Tickell obſerves, that the Tat- 
ter began and was concluded without 
His concurrence, This is doubtleſs 


literally true; but the work did not 


ſuffer much by his unconſciouſneſs 
of its commencement, or his abſence 
at its ceſſation; for he continued his 
alfiſtance to December 23, and the 
paper ſtopped on January 2. He did 
not diſtinguiſh his pieces by any ſig- 
nature ; and I know not whether his 
nume Was not kept ſecret, till the 
pupers were collected into volumes. 

« To the Tatler, in about two 
months, ſucceeded the Spectator ; a 
feries of eſſays of the ſame kind, but 
written with leſs levity, upon a more 
regular plan, and publiſhed daily, 
Such an undertaking ſhewed the writ- 
ers not to diſtruſt their own copiouſ- 
neſs of materials or facility ot com- 
poſition, and their performance juſ- 
tified their confidence. They found, 
however, in their progreſs, many 
auxiliaries. To attempt a ſingle pa- 
per was no teriifying labour : many 
pieces were offered, and many were 
received, 

% Addiſon had enough of the zeal 
of party, but Steele had at that time 
almoſt nothing elte. The Spectator, 
in one of the ſirſt papers, ſhewed the 
political tenets of its authors; but a 
reſolution was ſoon taken of court- 
ing general approbation by general 


topicks, and ſubjects on which {ac 
tion had produced no diverlity of ſe 
timents ; ſuch as literature, moral 
ty, and familiar life. To this pra 
tice they adhered with very few d 
viations. The ardour of Steele ond 
broke out in praiſe of Marlborougl 
and when Dr. Fleetwood prefixed t 
ſome ſermons a preface, overflogi 
with whiggiſh opinions, that it mig 
be read by the Queen, it was rept 
ed in the 8 tor. 


To teach the minuter decenci 32 
and inferior duties, to regulate H prope: 
practice of daily converſation, to c bort] 
rect thoſe depravities which are ſudy 
ther ridiculous than criminal, al ic be 
remove thoſe grievances, which, bort. 
they produce no laſting calamitiW:nd th 
impreſs hourly vexation, was firl: EY 
tempted in Italy by Caſa in his bo ad eat 
of Manners, and Caſtiglione-in n the « 
Courtier, two books yet celebrate inte 
in Italy for purity ard elegance, nd fix 
which, if they are now leſs e t tha 
are neglected only becauſe they h Aulicłus 
effected that reformation which the lercur 
authors intended, and their preceſ ben a 
now are no longer wanted. Th ben | 
uſefulneſs to the age in which ti ls tir; 
were written, is ſufficiently ate thoſe 
by the tranſlations which almoſt him! 
the nations of Europe were in he of 
to obtain. hole un 

« This ſpecies of inſtruction an leit 
continued, and perhaps advanced, com 
the French: among whom La B nc 
yere's Manners of the Age, thou ectio 
as Boileau remarked, it is writ Th 
without connection, certainly eds 
ſerves great praiſe, for liveline's WF! th; 
deſcription and juſtneſs of ob eps 
vation, | wal 

„ Refore the Tatler and Spe le in 
tor, if the writers for the The cont 
are excepted, England had no te; 
ters of common life, No ung . 


ch to ; 


had vet undertaken to reform «1! 
* Wa 
«| 1 


, p - p ho 1 
the ſarageneſs of neglect, of the 


1 1 {IN60 
1 % \ 


ſeninenoe of civility; to teach when 
v ſpeak, or to be ſilent; how to re- 
uſe, or how to comply. We want- 
cl not books to teach us our more im- 
portant duties, and to ſettle opini- 
ns in philoſophy or politics ; but 
n arbiter elegantiarum, a judge of 
popriety, was yet wanting, who 
kould ſurvey the track of daily con- 
ierſation, and free it from thorns 
md prickles, which teaze the paſſer, 
though they do not wound him. 

« For this purpoſe nothing is ſo 
proper as the frequent publication of 
ſhort papers, which we read not as 
fudy but amuſement, If the ſub- 
ct be flight, the treatiſe likewiſe is 
hort, The buſy may find time, 
and the idle may find patience, 
\ This mode of conveying cheap 

ad eaſy knowledge began among us 
u the civil war, when it was much 
he intereſt of either party to raiſe 
ad fix the prejudices of the people. 
t that time appeared Mercurius 
Aulicus, Mercurius Ruſticus, and 
Mercurius Civicus. It is faid that 
hen any title grew popular, is was 
tolen by the — who by 
us ſtratagem conveyed his notions 
"thoſe who would not have receiv- 
{him had he not worn the appear- 
ne of a friend. The tumult of 
dale unhappy days left ſcarcely any 


en n leiſure to treaſure up occafio- 
nal + . 

ed, Way compoſitions ; and ſo much were 

Ie neglected, that a complete 


wlcction is no where to be found. 
* Theſe Mercuries were ſue— 
ied by L'Eſtrange's Obſervator, 
that by Leſley's Rehearſal, and 
aps by others; but hitherto no- 
"my had been conveyed to the 
plc in this commodious manner, 
© controverſy relatingto the church 
ite; of which they taught ma- 
ie talk, whom they could not 
un to judge. 


ir has been fuggeſted that the 


ACCOUNT of the TATLER and SPECTATOR. [107] 


Royal Society was inſtituted ſoon 
after the Reſtoration, to divert the 
attention of the people from public 
diſcontent, The Tatler and Spec- 
tator had the ſame tendency : they 
were publiſhed at a time when two 
parties, loud, reſtleſs, and violent, 
each with plauſible declarations, and 
each perhaps without any diſtinct ter- 
mination of its views, were agitating 
the nation: to minds heated with 
political conteſt, they ſupplied cool 
er and more inoffenſive reflections ; 
and it is (aid by Addiſon, in a ſub- 
ſequent work, that they had a per- 
ceptible influence vpon the conver- 
ſation of that time, and taught the 
frolick and the gay to unite merri- 
ment with decency ; an effect which 
they can never wholly loſe,. while 
they continue to be among the firſt 
books by which both ſexes are initi- 
ated in the elegancies of knowledge. 

„The Tatler and Spectator redu- 
ced, like Caſa, the unſettled prac- 
tice of daily intercourſe to proprie- 
ty and politeneſs; and; like La 
Bruyere, exhibited the characters 
and manners of the age. The per- 
ſonages introduced in theſe papers 
were not merely ideal; they were 
then known, and conſpicuous in va- 
rious ſtations. Of the Tatler this is 
told by Steele in his laſt paper, and 
of the Spectator by Budgell in the 
preface to Theophraſtus; a book 
which Addiſon has recommended, 
and which he was ſuſpected to have 
reviſed, if he did not write it. Of 
thoſe portraits, which may be ſup- 
poſed to be ſometimes embelliſhed, 
and ſometimes aggravated, the ori- 
ginals are partly known, and partly 
forgotten. | 

„But to ſay that they united the 
plans of two or three eminent wri- 
ters, is to give them but a ſmall 
part of their due praiſe : they ſu- 
peradded hterature and criticiſm, 


and 
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(1081 ACCOUNT of the TATLER and SPECTATOR, ' 


and ſometimes towered far above 


their predeceſſors, and taught, with 


great juſtneſs of argument and dig- 
nity of language, the moſt impor- 
tant dutics and ſublime truths, 
„All theſe topicks were happily 
varied with elegant fictions and re- 


fined allegories, and illuminated 
with different changes of ſtyle and 


felicities of invention. 

It is recorded by Budgell, that 
of the characters feigned or exhibited 
in the Spectator, the favourite of 
Addiſon was Sir Roger de Cover- 


_ ley, of whom he had formed a very 


delicate and diſcriminated idea, 
which he would not ſuffer to be vio- 
lated ; and therefore when Steele 


had ſhewn him innocently picking up 


a girl in the Temple, and taking 
her to a tavern, he drew upon him- 
ſelf ſo much of his friend's indigna- 
tion, that he was forced to appeaſe 
him by a promiſe of forbearing Sir 
Roger for the time to come. 

The reaſon which induced Cer- 
vantes to bring his hero to the grave, 
para mi ſola nacio Don Quixote, y yo 
para el, made Addiſon declare, with 
an undue vehemence of expreſſion, 
that he would kill Sir Roger; be- 


ing of opinion that they were born 


for one another, and that any other 
hand would do lim wrong. 

It may be doubred whether Ad- 
diſon ever filled up his original deli- 
neation. He deſcribes his knight as 
having his imagination ſomewhat 
warped ; but of this perverſion he 
has made very lutle uſe. The irre- 

ularities in Sir Roger's conduct, 
= not ſo much the effects of a 


mind deviating from the beaten 


track of life, by the perpetual preſ- 
ſure of ſome overwhelming idea, as 
of habitual ruſticity, and that neg- 
ligence which ſolitary grandeur na- 
turally generates. 


„% The variable weather of the 


mind, the flying vapours of inci; 
ent 4 Spich from time N 
time cloud _ without eclipf. 
ing it, it requires ſo much nicety to 
exhibit, — Addiſon ſeems roy 
been deterred from proſecuting his 
own deſign. 

« To Sir Roger, who, ab A coun- 
try gentleman, appears to be a tory, 
or, as it is gently expreſſed, an ad. 
herent. to the landed intereſt, is op. 
poſed Sir Andrew Freeport, a ney 
man, a wealthy merchant, zealous 
for the moneyed intereſt, and a whis, 
Of this contrariety of opinions, it 
1s probable more conſequences were 
at firſt intended than could be pro- 
duced, when the reſolution was taken 
to exclude party from the paper, 
Sir Andrew does but little, and 
that little ſeems not to have pleaſed 
Addiſon, who, when he diſmiſſed 
him from the club, changed his opi- 
nions. Steele had made him in the 
true ſpirit of unfeeling commerce, 
declare that he would not build at 
hoſpital for idle people ; but at laſt he 
buys land, ſettles in the coun- 
try, and builds not a manufaftory, 
but an hoſpital for twelve old huſ- 
bandmen, for men with whom 4 
merchant has little acquaintance, 
and whom he commonly conliders 
with little kindneſs, 

„Of eſſays thus elegant, thus 
inſtructive, and thus commodioully 
diſtributed, it is natural to ſuppole 
the approbation genera and the ſale 
numerous. I once heard it obſerr- 
ed, that the ſale may be calculate 
by the product of the tax, related in 
the laſt number to produce more 
than twenty pounds a week, anc 
therefore ſtated at one and twent 
pounds, or three pounds ten ſhillings 
a day: this, at a halt-penny a fl, 
per, will give fixteen hundred ®t 
cighty for the daily number. 

„ This ſale is not great; & 

5 


' CHARACTER OF THOMSON's SEASONS. F109] 


his, if Swift be credited, was likely his endleſs mention of the fair ſex, 


be Spectator, whom he ridicules for 


»grow leſs ; for he declares that had before his receſs wearied his 


readers.“ 


E 


S a writer, he is entitled to 
one praiſe of the higheſt 
kind ; his mode of thinking, and of 
aprefling his thoughts, is original. 
His blank verſe is no more the blank 
rerſe of Milton, or of any other 
wet, than the rhymes of Prior are 
the rhymes of Cowley. His num- 
ters, his pauſes, his diction, are of 
lis own growth, without tranſcrip- 
ton, without imitation. He thinks 
na peculiar train, and he thinks 
dways as a man of genius; he looks 


bi- mund on Nature and on Life, with 
he the eye which Nature beſtows only 
1 n a poet; the eye that diſtinguiſhes, 
a 


n every thing preſented to its view, 
whatever there is on which imagina- 
ton can delight to be detained, and 
"th a mind that at once compre- 
bends the vaſt, and attends to the 
miaute. The reader of the Seaſons 
wonders that he never ſaw before 
what Thomſon ſhews him, and that 
he never yet has felt what Thom- 
lon impreſſes. 

* His is one of the works in 
mach blank verſe ſeems properly 
ud; Thomſon's wide expanſion 
* A general views, and his enumera- 

wn of circumſtantial varieties, 


an M ou have been obſtructed and em- 
7 tarrafſed by the frequent interſec- 
3 tors ot the ſenſe, which are the 
1 acchry effects of rhyme. 

N. His deſcriptions of extended 
. a bes and general effects bring be- 


f * 
bre us the whole magnificence of 
ure, whether pleaſing or dread- 


BY 10. The gaiety of Spring, the 


| CHARACTER of THOMSON's SEASONS. 
[From the ſame Work.] 


ſplendour of Summer, the tranquil- 
lity of Autumn, and the horror of 
Winter, take in their turns poſſeſſion 
of the mind. The poet leads us 
through the appearances of things as 
they are ſueceſſively varied by the 
viciſſitudes of the year, and imparts 
to us ſomuch of his own enthuſiaſm, 
that our thoughts expand with his 
imagery, and kindle with his ſenti- 
ments. Nor is the naturaliſt with- 
out his part in the entertainment ; 
for he is affiſted to recolle& and to 
combine, to arrange his diſcoveries, 
and to amplify the ſphere of hiscon- 
templation. 

The great defect of the Seaſons 
is want of method; but for this I 
know not that there was any reme- 


dy. Of many appearances ſubſiſt- 


ing all at once, no rule can be given 
why one ſhould be mentioned before 
another: yet the memory wants the 
help of order, and the curioſity is 
not excited by ſuſpenſe or expec- 
tation. | 

© His diction is in the higheſt 
degree florid and luxuriant, ſuch as 
may be ſaid to be to his images and 
thoughts both their luſtre and their 
ſhade; ſuch as inveſts them with 
ſplendour, through which 8 
they are not always ezfily diſcerned, 
It is too exuberant, and ſometimes 
may be charged with filling the ear 
more than the mind. 

«© Theſe Poems, with which I was 
acquainted at their firſt appearance, 
I have ſince found altered and en- 
larged by ſubſequent reviſals, as the 

author 
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author ſuppoſed his judgement to 
grow more exact, and as books or 
converſation extended his knowledge 
and opened his proſpects. They 
are, I think, improved in general 


CHARACTER OF Dr. YOUNG's POETRY; 


yet I know not whether they have 


not loſt part of what Temple call 


theit race ; 2 word which, applied 
to. wines, in its primitive {aſe 
means the flayour of the ſoil,” 


— 1 


— 


CHARACTER of Dr. YOUNG's POETRY, 
[From the ſame Work.] | 


1 F Young's Poems it is diffi- 
cult to give any general 
character; for he has no uniformity 
of manner : one of his pieces has 
no great reſemblance to another, 
He began to write early, and con- 
tinued long ; and at difterent times 
Had different modes of poetical ex- 
cellence in view, His numbers are 
ſometimes ſmooth, and ſometimes 
rugged : his ſtyle is ſometimes con- 
catchated, and ſometimes abrupt ; 
ſomctimes diffuſive, and ſometimes 
conciſe, His plan ſeems to have 
ſtarted in his mind at the preſent 
moment, and his thoughts appear 
the effects of chance, ſometimes ad- 
verſe, and ſometimes lucky, with 
very little operation of judgement. 
* He was not one of the writers 
whom experience improves, and 
who obſerving their own faults be- 
come gradually correct, His Poem 
on the Laſt Day, his firſt great per- 
formance, has an equability and 
propriety, which he afterwards either 
never endeavoured or never attained, 
Many paragraphs are noble, and few 
are mean, yet the whole is langaid 
the plan is too much extended, and 
a ſucceſſion of images divides. and 
* weakens the general conception; but 
the great reaſon why the reader 1s 
diſappointed 1s, that the thought of 
the LasT Day makes every man 
more than poetical, by ſpreading 
over his 1 a general obſcurity of 
2 


ſacred horror, that oppreſſes dif: 


tinftion,. and diſdains expreſſion, 


His ſtory of Jane Grey was ne- 


ver popular. It is written with 
elegance enough, but Jane is too 
heroick to be pitied. | 
„The Univerſal Paſſion is indeed 
a very great performance. It is ſaid 
to be a ſeries of epigrams ; but if it 
be, it is what the author intended: 
his endeavour was at the production 
of ſtriking diſtichs and pointed fen- 
tences ; and his diſtichs have the 
weight of ſolid ſentiment, and his 
points the ſharpneſs of reliſtleſs 
truth. His characters are often ſe- 
lected with diſcernment, and drawn 
with nicety ; his illuſtrations are 


often happy, and his reflections often 


juſt. His ſpecies of ſatire is between 
thoſe of Horace and of Juvenal; he 
has the gaiety of Horace without his 
laxity ot numbers, and the morality 
of Juvenal with greater variation of 
images. He plays, indeed, only on 
the ſurface of life; he never pene- 
trates the receſſes of the mind, and 
therefore the whole power of his 
poetry is exhauſted by a ſingle pe- 
ruſal; his conceits pleaſe only when 

they ſurpriſe, 
% To tranflate he never conde- 
ſcended, unleſs his Paraphraſe on 
ob may be conſidered as a verſion ; 
in which he has not, I think, been 
unſucceſsful : he indeed favoured 
himſelf, by chaſing thoſe parts 
Which 
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| CHARACTER OF Dr. YOUNG's POETRY. 


wich moft eaſily admit the orna- 
nents of Engliſh poetry. 

« He had leaft ſucceſs in his 
ck attempts, in which he ſeems 
b have been under ſome malignant 
"fuence : he is always labouring to 
e great, and at laſt is only turgid. 

In his Night Thoughts he has 
nhibited a very wide diſplay of ori- 
gl poetry, variegated with deep 


elections and ſtriking allufions, a a 


xilderneſs of thought, in which the 
tnility of fancy — flowers of 
ery hue and of every odour. This 
zone of the few poems in which 
ank verſe could not be changed for 
faxme but with diſadvantage. The 
md diffuſion of the ſentiments, and 
he digreſſive ſallies of imagination, 
xould have been compreſſed and 
rained by regard to rhyme. The 
excellence of this work is not exact- 
ik, but copiouſneſs; particular 
lines are not to be regarded; the 
aer is in the whole, and in the 
«hole there is a magnificence like 
tat aſcribed to a Chineſe plantation, 
the magnificence of vaſt extent and 
eadleſs diverſity. 

His laſt poem was the Reſigna- 
ton; in which he made, as he was 
«cutomed, an experiment of a new 


node of writing, and ſucceeded bet · 


r than in his Ocean or his Mer- 
Cant, It was very falſely repre- 
emed as a proof of decaying facul- 
les. There is Young in eve 
!inza, ſuch as he often was in his 
urheſt vigour, 

His Tragedies not making part 
this Collection, I had forgotten, 
wil Mr, Steevens recalled them to 
thoughts by remarking, that he 
med to have one favourite ca- 
'«trophe, as his three Plays all con- 
Caded with laviſh ſuicide; a method 
"which, as Dryden remarked, a 
Mt cably rids his ſcene of perſons 


'thing, fince nothing was ever 


[112] 


whom he wants not to keep alive. 
In Buſiris there are the greateit 
ebullitions of imagination; but the 
pride of Buſiris is ſuch as no other 
man can have, and the whole is too re- 


mote from known life to raiſe either 


grief, terror, or indignation. The 
Revenge approaches much nearer to 
human practices and manners, and 
therefore keeps poſſeſſion of the 
ſtage: the firſt deſign ſeems ſug- 
gelted by Othello; but the reflect- 
ions, the incidents, and the diction, 
are original. The moral obſerva- 
tions are ſo introduced, and ſo ex- 
preſſed, as to have all the novelty 
that can be required. Of The Bro- 
thers I may be allowed to ſay no- 
Lid of 

it by the public. 
It muſt be allowed of Young's 
try, that it abounds in thought, 
ut without much accu or ſe- 
lection. When he lays hold of an 
illuſtration, he purſues it beyond 
expectation, ſometimes happily, as 
in his parallel of Quickſilver with 
Pleaſure, which I have heard re- 
peated with approbation by a lady, 
ot whoſe praiſe he would have been 
juſtly proud, and which 1s very in- 


genious, very ſubtle, and almoſt. 
exact: but ſometimes he is leſs 


lucky, as when, in his Night 
1 houghts, having it dropped into 
his mind, that the orbs, floating in 
ſpace, might be called the cluſter of 
creation, he thinks on a cluſter of 
grapes, and ſays, that they all hang 
on the great vine, drinking the nect- 
areous juice of immortal life. 
« His conceits are ſometimes 

leſs valuable: in the Laſt Day, he 
hopes to illuſtrate the re-afſembly of 
the atoms that compoſe the human 
body at the trump of doom, by the 
collection of bees into a ſwarm at 
the tinkling of a pan, 
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«© The Prophet ſays of Tyre, that 


her Merchants are Princes ; Young 
ſays of Tyre in his Merchant, 

Her merchants Princes, and each deck 

a Throne. 
Let burleſque try to go beyond him, 

« He has the trick of joining the 
turgid and familiar: to buy the 
alliance of Britain, . Climes were 
paid down.” Antitheſis is his fa- 
vourite, They for kindneſs hate ;"? 
and . becauſe ſhe's right, ſhe's ever 
in the wrong.” , 

4% His verſification is his own 
neither his blank nor his — 
lines have any reſemblance to thoſe 
uf former writers: he picks up no 
hemiſtichs; he copies no favourite 
expreſſions; he ſeems to have laid 


CH ARACTER OF Dr. YOUNG's POETRY, 


to bY PAI Rs 1 4 "med rng 


up no ſtores of thought or diction. 
but to owe all to the fortuitous ſug 

ſtions of the preſent moment 
Yet I have reaſon to believe that 
when once he had formed a new de 
ſign, he then laboured it with ver 
patient induſtry, and that he com 
poſed with great labour, and fred 
quent reviſions. 

„His verſes are formed by ne 
certain model; for he is no more 
like himſelf in his different pro 
ductions than he is like others. He 
ſeems never to have ſtudied proſody 
nor to have had any direction but 
from his own ear. But, with al 
his defects, he was a man of geni 
and a poet.“ 
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Account of the METHODS of 


miſe ſome obſervations on me- 
ve os of botany in general, before 
ur author wrote. It is needleſs to 
e the neceſſity of method in the 
uly of nature, as it is the very 
hul of ſcience ; and, amidſt ſuch a 
wltude of objects which the ve- 
fable kingdom affords, all attempts 
wards the acquilition of knowledge 
tout it, muſt end in uncertainty 
zl confuſion. We have ſufficient 
yoots of this in the writers upon 
ats before the invention of ſyſt- 
„ and ſee and deplore the want 
them, in the loſs of many valu- 
de articles, not only in the Materia 
leica, but in the Materia Pictoria, 
ul Tinctoria of the ancients. Ar- 
de, the virtues and properties of 
ch appear to have been well 
KTtuned, are now loſt to us, for 
u of a more ſcientific arrange- 
dat of the ſubjects, and accuracy 
the deſcriptions of them. 
* Botanic writers choſe very dif- 
ent methods of arranging plants, 
only before, but fince, the in- 
"non of ſyſtematic botany. The 
Puaberic has been much followed, 
&aally in local catalogues. Some 
* kſpoſed the plants according 
"the time of flowering ; as Pauli, 
ds Quadriparitum Botanicum, 


F þ E may not be improper to pre- 


4 1 


iithed in 1639 : Beſler, in the 


— Eyſtettenſis, 1640; and 
1781. 
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BOTANY before Law wrote. 


MY from Dr. PurrENET's General View of the Writings of LIxNxus.] 


Dillenius, in the Catalogus Giſſenſis, 
1719. Others have arranged them 
according to the different places of 
their growth; as the authors of the 
Hiſtoria Lugdunenſis, in 1587: and 
ſome according to their virtues in 
medicine. Others again, obſerving 
that numbers of vegetables agreed 
with each other in their general ha- 
bit and appearance, or had a certain 
harmony and proportion in the 
form and diſpoſition of their roots, 
leaves, flowers, of fruit; in their 
particular mode of growing, flow- 
ering, or foliation, ſaw that they 
naturally fell as it were into claſſes, 
agreeable to ſuch diſtinctions. Hence 
their divifion of trees, into pomife- 
re, prunifrræ, bacciferr, nuciferæ, 

landiferæ, &c. ; of herbs, into 
Julbofe, fliquoſe, umbelliferæ, ver- 
ticillatæ, papilionacee, '&c, Theſe 
were ſo many claſſes or orders, which 
nature had ſo characterized that 
they could not eſcape their notice; 
wo 6 could all the ſubjects of the 
vegetable kingdom be properly re- 
duced to ſuch combinations, and the 
whole chain properly conneCted, we 
ſhould then ſee what is meant by the 
natural method, that imm et de- 
fideratum of botany, of which our 
author ſays, however, . Nec ſperare 
fas eft, quod nofira tas ſyſlema 


quoddam naturale widere queat, et viæ 


ſeri nepotes.” Nevertheleſs the beſt 
| 75 | 


writers 
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writers of the laſt century, ſuch were 
John and Caſpar Bauhine, endea- 
voured to preſerve the above men- 
tioned arrangement, although it 
was in a rude manner. In this they 
were followed by our own country- 
men Gerard and Parkinſon ; but as 
they eſtabliſhed no preciſe defini- 
tions to their claſſes, ſo in their ſub- 
diviſions, or chapters, they paid lit- 
tle or no regard to the minuter parts 
of diſtinction, taken from the truc- 
tification : hence, nothing like ge- 
nerical notes can be diſcovered in 
their methods: ſo that the onl 
reſource, in finding many of their 
plants, was, to read over their long 
and tedious deſcriptions, which, 
after all, were frequently inſufficient 
to diſtinguiſh the plant 20 ht for. 
That great naturaliſt Conrade 
Geſner, who died in 1565, in his 
goth year, appears to have been the 
firſt who thought, with any preci- 
fion, of a methed of clafling plants 
from the flower, or fruit ; but he 
only ſligqhtly touches thereon in his 
epiſtles: he lived not to bring an 
thing to perfection in this way. It 
was reſerved for Cæſalpinus, phy- 
ſician to pope Clement VIII. to be 
the firſt autor who arranged plants 
in a true ſyſtematic manner, in his 
Libri de Plantis, publiſhed 1n 1 583, 
in which he eſtabliſhes the characters 
principally from the fruit. It is 
wonderful, that after this time, 
though ſo many eminent botaniſts 
flouriſhed, among whom were the 
two Bauhines, no one ever thought 
of purſuing the plan he laid down, 
until Moriſon and Ray, who both 
publiſhed, nearly together, their 
ſeparate ſyſtems, founded alſo upon 
diſtinctions principally drawn from 
the fruit. Since their time, others 


have laboured to bring their ſyſtems 

to perfection; as Knaut in Ger- 

many; Paul Herman, and Boer- 
3 


METHODS OF BOTANY. 


haave, in Holland: and Dillenius 


late profeſſor at Oxford, had $j of 
farther perfected Mr. Ray's method... 
as is evident from the arrangeme 2 
he has given to the Britiſh plants, i t 
the third edition of that author d 0 
9 | 5 cal 

cgeveral elegant ſyſtems havealſi (bo 
been formed from the flower, as th m0 
baſis of the claſſical character; f NF 
conſidering which, both the reg. 
larity and irregularity, as well inn 


the number of the petals, have bee 
made the principal diſtinction. R 
vini, at Leipſic, in 1690, was t 
firſt who took the flower as t 


176 
foundation of his method, as d as 
n in 1718. But no one ca tpred | 
ried this method to ſuch perfettiq at! 
as Tournefort, in 1694, who for; n 
his claſſical character from the figur 
of the flower, and eſlabliſhes wal { 
orders or ſubdiviſions on the differe dt 
ſituation of the fruit, whether abo wee 
or below the empalement or rec d 
tacle, — did nc 


Bgeſides theſe methods, in wh age. 
the authors have conſidered one pi 
only, either flower or fruit, as t 
baſe of their ſyſtems, ſeveral othe 
have been conſtructed of late yea 
in which vegetables have been 
ranged, as Pr as poſſible, accord, 
to what have been called the natu 
claſſes ; the foundations of whi 
take in a numerous ſet of characte 
ariſing from a combination 4 
agreement in the habit of the pla! 
as well as their harmony in the 
{ential parts of fructification. Ame 
theſe, that of Van Royen, late p 
feſſor at Leyden, is among the " 
elegant attempts towards tb15 u 
mum in botany, This is exbib 
in the Prodromus Florz Leyde 
1740. He js is followed by Gm 
in the Flora Sibirica, 1747» * 
Theſe authors, as alſo L. Ger 


in his Flora Gallo Provincialis, F 
1 * 


ARRANGEMENT OF PLANTS. 


u preſerve the natural generical 

ters of Linnzus almolt entire 
ec their ſyſtems ; and the lat- 
rer bas, with ſome variations, 
in the orders ot a natural me- 
x, conſtructed by B. Jufſieu, for 
; claſſes, Haller alſo planned, 
brought to great perfection, a 
wod of this kind, as is exhibited 
tis Enumeratio Stirpium Hel- 
iz, 1742, and in the Hortus 
mingenſis, 1753, Which he has 
x ill more elaborated, in a work 
' infinite labour and merit, the 
lr Stirpium Helvetiz, 3 tom. 
1708. 
linaæus himſelf very early at- 
apted a natural method: but it is 
went he thought there were too 
ar links wanting in the chain, to 
der it the readieſt guide to bo- 
nal ſcience ; fince he ſoon de- 
edit, although he continued to 
ore it to the laſt : however he 
lr reduced the genera into orders, 
td not venture ſo far as to form 
*claſheal part of a ſyſtem on that 
a. The preſent learned and) in- 
t22ble profeſſor Dr. Hope, at 
Wburgh, whoſe zeal and ſucceſs 
atrating and diffuſing the prin- 


furs] 


the moſt elaborate atttempt of this 
kind that the botaniſts have ever 
ſeen, Wejoin with many others in 
wiſhing that he may be enabled to 
give it all that perfection which may 
encourage him to preſent it to the 
public, | ye 
„Methods have alſo been formed 
from the different ſpecies and ar- 
rangement of the calyx, or cup of 
the flower in plants. Profeſſor 


'Magnol, of Montpelier, publiſhed 


in 1720, on this plan; and Linnæus 
himſelf in 1737, but he did not 
purſue it, | 
Every method of arrangement 
hath its advantage in ſome rel or 
other; and it is ſurely rather to be 
regretted, howſoever the flower may 
claim the preference, that a method 
founded in the diſtinctions of the 
fruit, ſhould not alſo have as it were 
a ſecondary place in common uſe ; 
for, as all artificial methods are only 
ſuppoſed to be ſo many ſuccedanea 
to the natural one, a due attention 
to each might tend to illuſtrate the 
natural claſſes, to connect them; 
reduce the anomalies, and ſo far 
pave the way to the accompliſhment 
of that ſcheme, which, however, 
will yet by many be conſidered as 
quite impracticable in botany.“ 


- 


Fs of the Linnzan ſyſtem are 
or inown, has conſtructed perhaps 
zatu | 
vi ——__ 


INNEUS was the firſt who 
Ly conſtituted the ſtamina and 
Ws the baſis of an artificial me- 
of arranging plants; and he 
dus in his Claſſes Plantarum, he 
ed to this by conſidering the 
* importance of theſe parts in 
"tion, They alone are the 
als neceflary to fructiſication; 


8 — 


LINN ZZUS's ARRANGEMENT of the PLANTS. © 
[From the ſame Work.] 


all other parts, except the anthers 
and ſtigma, being wanting in ſome 
flowers ; and the preſent philoſophy 
of botany regards the former as the 
male, and the latter as the female 
organs of generation in plants. As 
ſuch indeed they muſt be conſidered 
analogically, and in a philoſophical 
view 5 yet perhaps, the Linnzan 
. 


ſyſtem,. 
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ſyſtem, admirable as it 1s, would 


not have been leſs acceptable had the 
claſſical terms been expreſſive only 


of number and ſituation, without 


regard to the offices of the parts in 
framing the terms. Ludwig, of 
Leipſic, who has endeavoured to 
combine the ſyſtems of Rivinus and 
Linnæus, by taking his claſſes from 
the method of the former, and his 
orders from that of the latter, has 
avoided this mode of expreſſion, in 
ſubſtituting the terms monantherc, 
monoſtylz, &c. &Cc. 

„he author begins the new and 


enlarged edition of the Syſtema 


Veg»tabilium of 1767, by premiſing 
a compendious view of the philoſo- 
phy of vegetation, and then pro- 
ceeds to what he calls Delineatio 
Plantze, ſomething analogous to 
what he had entitled, in the editions 
prior to the roth, Methodus De- 
monſtrandi Vegetabilia. Here he 
introduces all the terms he makes 
uſe of, in deſcribing plants, and, by 
a methodical and apt diſpolition of 
them, really explains them at the 
ſame time. After this, he gives the 
Clavis et Characteres Claſſium, and 
then comes to the {yitem itſelf. 
„The prerogative of any artt- 


ficial ſyſtem in botany, is ſuppoſed 


to conſiſt in its keeping together, as 
much as poſſible, the genera, in what 
are called the natural claſſes or or- 
ders, and thus ſo far approaching to 
the ſyſtem of nature. All artificial 
ſyſtems being founded on ſome, or 
other, or all the parts of fructifica- 
tion, without regard to habit, will 
be found in many inſtances to break 
the order of the natural clafſes, and 
disjoin genera, which nature ſeems 
to have claſſed. The more ſimple 
and uniform the claſſical. characters 
of any ſyſtem are, the more they 
are likely to interfere in this reſpect : 
nevertheleſs, it is pleaſing to ob- 
ſerve, how well many of the natu- 
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ral clafſes are kept together in the 


Linnzan ſyſtem ; the characters » 3 
which enjoy the ad vantage of bein . 
very ſimple, and eaſy to retain ig 6 
the memory, and of being founde «h 
on the parts of plants as little (ub bn 
ject to variation as any whatever "i 
yet, like all other methods, it h 66 
its detects 5 of which no one wal dach 
more ſenſible than the author him =} 
ſelf.. There are many inſtances ne 
particular {pecies that break throug in th 
the generical and claſſical eharactei i117 
of the ſyſtem itſelf ; but for the het 
detects there is no other remedy, _ 
- preſent, than that which our auth uber 
has applied, in the volume und -.1.; 
conſideration, and which ought erc ” 6 
in arrangements of this kind, to plant: 
rigidly obſerved, Wherever the ut. 
anomalies take place, they are me is 
tioned among the fictitious char, W has 
ers, under the cla!s and order the bn 
which the number of ſtamina « * 
piſtils entitle them go a place. 8 hat 


« The ſexual ſyſtem briefly 1: baſe ir 


follows: -- All known plants are 6 * 


vided into 24 claſſes; the charade 
of which are eſtabliſhed upon tl 


as has 
baſe in 


number, or different fituation, « 4 
arrangement of the ſtamina or M hire t} 
organs: and the orders, or fu! nente 
viſions, of theſe claſſes, as far brm ; 
poſſible, on a ſimilar number, ren 
ation, or arrangement, of the pit! nitied, 
or female organs, | « 45 
Ihe firit twenty claſſes cool hure 
what the author calls hermaphroul ++; pit 
flowers, or ſuch as have the ſtam « T1 
aud piſtils both within the fame bare ſe 
or petals, or ſtanding on the e on tl 
receptacle, where thoſe are want « . 
Of theſe twenty, the firit ten ow I ſep 
proceed in an unipterrupted er © par 
trom Monandria to Decandri | «Ih 
plants of each having as many tire con 


mina as the title expreſſes. 

„ The 11th claſs is Dodecanct 
as there are no plants yet diſcoe 
which have only eleven ſtamin. 
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„The 12th,  Icoſandria ; ſuch 
jlants as have about 20 ſtamina, or 


ore; but always arifing from the 
of ux or corolla, and not from the 
receptacle, 


f « The 13th, Polyandria ; ſuch 
0 is have from twenty to even a thou- 
|! {nd ſtamina 3 but always ariſing 
r from the receptacle, | 

1 „he 19th claſs, Didynamia; 
. fuch as have four ſtamina, two long 
m nd two ſhort, he eſſential cha- 

0 ricter of this claſs does not conſiſt 
18 in the number of ſtamina ; other- 
et nile the plants might be referred to 
WW the tetrandia claſs ; but, in having 
| WO Of the ſtamina ſhorter than the 
i cher, one piſtil only, and an irre- 
(ol :ularty-haped corolla. 

* The 15th, Tetradynamia ; 
plants with fix ſtamina, tour long 
and to ſhort. 

© the 10th, Monadelphia ; ſuch 
5 have the ſtamina not diſtinct at 
the baſe, but united into one body. 

* The 15th, Diadelphia ; ſuch 
s have the ſtamina united at the 
bale 1nto two bodies. 

„The 18th, Polyadelphia ; ſuch 
s have the ſtamina united at the 
baſe 11:0 {ſeveral bodies. 

* the 19th, Syngeneſia; ſuch as 
bire the be,, but not the fila- 
ments, coaleſcing together, ſo as to 
rm 4 tube or cylinder, through 
"1: the piſtil is commonly tranſ- 
mtied, 

* ihe 2th, Gynandria ; ſach 
& have the ſtamina ſpringing from 
te piſtil itſelf, 
 * The »1\t, Monoecia ; ſuch as 
tare ſeparate male and female flow- 
tts on the fame plant. | 

The 22d, Dioecia ; ſuch as 
tare ſeparate male and female flowers 
® ſeparate plants. 

; he 23d, Polygamia ; ſuch as 
are conſtantly, beſides hermaphro- 


dite flowers, others, either male or 
female, on the ſame plant, 

«© The 24th, Cryptogamia ; con- 
taining thoſe plants the wode and 
organs of whoſe fructification are not 
yet ſufficiently aſcertained ; hereto- 
tore. called imperfect plants. 

«© The ſecondary part of the ſyſt- 
em, the orders, or ſubdiviſions of 
the foregoing claſſes, are eſtabliſhed 
on the number of the piſtils or fe- 
male parts, through a conſiderable 
part of the ſyſtem; but in other 
parts, from various characters. 
Thus, 

The arrangement from number 
is purſued no tarther than through 
the firſt thirteen claſſes : that is, ſo 
long as the claſſical character, unin- 
terruptedly, depends on the number 
of ſtamina, ſo long the orders like- 
wiſe depend on the number of piſtils: 
but, when fituation or different ar- 
ee take place, the orders are 
moſt commonly founded on other 
diſtinctions, which we ſhall briefly 
ſpecify, 

„The 14th claſs, or Didy namia, 
is divided into Gymnoſpermia and 
Angioſpermia : the former having 
four naked ſeeds; the latter having 
the ſeeds incloſed in a ſeed- veſſel. 

« The 15th, Tetradynamia, has 
two orders, according to the fize 
and ſhape of the pod or ſhale; Si- 
liculoſa, ſhort ; and Siliquoſa, long. 

„ The orders in the three next 
claſſes, Monadelphia, Diadelphia, 
and Polyadelphia, are formed from 
the number of the ſtamina, 

„% Thoſe of the Syngeneſia claſs 
are ſix: in ſive of which the plants 
are Polygamiz, and in the remain- 
ing one Monogamiz ; and the dif- 
ferences in the orders of the former, 
ariſe from the different ſtructure or 
ſex of the floſcules, conſtituting the 
whole flower. 
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[118] ARRANGEMENT OF FOSSSILS. 


% In the 2oth claſs, Gynandria, 
te arrangement of the orders ariſes 
from the number of the ſtamina, as 
in the 16th, 15th, and 18th claſſes. 

In the 21ſt and 22d claſſes, the 
Monoecia and Dioecia, the claſſical 
characters of the foregoing parts of 
the ſyſtem are adopted as characters 
of the orders, as tar down as to the 
Monoecia claſs itſelf. 1 hus the 
firſt oxder of thoſe claſſes contains 


Monandrous plants, and the lat 
Gynandrous, ö | 

The 23d, the Polygamia claſ,, i 
divided into three orders, as the 


plants are Monoecious, Dioecious 


or Trioecious. 
The 24th and laſt claſs, Cryp 
togamia, is divided into four orders 


containing the Filices, Muſci, Als 
and F ungi,” ; AY 


Some ACCOUNT of the general Methods of arranging thi 
| FOSSIL KINGDOM. 


[From the ſame Work.] 


60 E are now to 'accompan 

X our author into the Follil 
kingdom; in which, though he 
very carly gave a ſpecimen of his 
method of claſſing, he did not fully 
exemplify, as in vegetables, until 
the year 1768, when the third tome 
of the 12th edition of the Syſtema 
was publiſhed, containing the Reg- 
num Lapideum. This volume makes 
222 pages, and is concluded with a 
ſhort appendix of ſome unnoticed, 
or not well deſcribed animals and 
vegetables ; together with a general 
index of the author's own generical 
names throughout every part of the 
ſyſtem, diſtinguiſhing by a different 
type the ſubjects of the three king- 
doms, the whole amounting to 1820 
genera, 


In arranging Foſſils, there have 


been various methods invented; each 
of which have had their patrons, 
and, for different purpoſes, each 
have their advantage. Some have 


founded the baſis of their ſyſtem on 


the figure, colour, ſtructure, and 
other external and viſible charact- 
7 yet, ſcarcely ever truſting 


belely to thelc, they called in the 


aid of chemiſtry, fo far at leaſt, 
the mineral acids would affiſt them 
Others, as the profeſſed chemiſt 
and metallurgiſts, have eſtabliſhe 
their arrangement chiefly on chemi 
cal principles, as more immediate) 
leading to the origin of folfil bodi 
in general; on which it mult be ac 
knowledged, the beſt baſis for 
ſyſtem muſt be built, when we at 
happy enough to get ſufficient ligh 
for this purpoſe : and at preſent 
mineralogiſts throughout the worl 
ſeem more intent an this view that 
ever: and probably the due coul 
deration and extenſion of the vo 
canic ſyſtem, will open new ſour 
of information in this way. 
„This volume begins with Li 
nzus's own theory of the origin 
follil bodies in general, and their f 
veral combinations into thoſe torn 
in which we meet with them in th 
body of the earth. The methocl 
cal and abbreviated manner in whic 
our author has here given his ph! 
ſophy of foſſil bodies, renders it 
capable of an abſtract. He ti 
proceeds to give a ſynoptical or Cl 
ſical view of the ſeveral ſyſtems 
— 2 «6 ' &« 4 s * arrang's 
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ARRANGEMENT OF FOSSILS. 


;r1n21ng thoſe bodies, as they ſtand 
hibited in the beſt authors on the 
{ubiect, beginning with Bromelius, 
wo publiſhed in 1730, and enume- 
rates Wallerius in 1747, Wolterſ- 
tort in 1745, Cartheuſer in 1755, 
[uti 1757, Anonymus | Cronſtedt] 
n175 , and concludes with Vogel 
11-62. To each of theſe he has 
{\bjoined ſhort remarks relating to 
ther methods, and theory of Pol 
bodies, and concludes this intro- 
(uctory part with an explanation of 
the terms of art uſed in his own 
work. : 

In theſe termini artis, our au- 
thor, with his uſual preciũon, has 
(fined a ſet of terms equally new 
and curious, which are principally 
atapted to, and uſed in, the ulti- 
mae and moſt diftteult part of the 
ſyſtem. the ſpecific characters, The 
we happily framed to expreſs all 
Gferences in the figures of foſſil bo- 
dies; in their cruſt, or outward ap- 
Pearance 3 their ſuperhicies ; their 
competent particles, or fibres; in 
their texture, whether plated, fiſſile, 
&, ; in their hardneſs, or in their 
colour; the alterations they undergo 
by ſolution, whether by acids, or 
by fire. 

lt has been doubted by ſome 
the moſt reſpectable mineralogiſts, 
Whether we ought to deſcend below 
wh! are called generical diſtinctions 
the toffil kingdom, fo infinitely do 
the ſubjects thereof vary, and ſo 
!M7erceptible in general is that gra- 
ion by which they run into each 
«cr, in the various combined 


4 


forms, in which they are found in 
the earth. In the mean time, ſome 


diſtinctions of this kind ſeem quite 


neceſſary in ſyſtems eſtabliſhed prin- 
cipally on external characters. I hoſe 
which have for their baſis the ele- 
mentary or conſtituent principles of 
bodies, as analyzed, may ſtand with 
propriety in the form of ſynoptical 
tables, as exemplified in Cronfiedt's 
mineralogy. Linnzus and Wal- 
lerius were among the firſt who at- 
tempted the arduous taſk of fixing 
the ſpecific characters : whether fu- 
ture mineralogiſts will adhere to, and 
improve this part of the ſcheme, 
time only muſt ſhew. 

In all ſyſtems of the foſſil king- 
dom, writers have been more parti- 
cularly embarrafled by the earths and 
ſtones, eſpecially when- thoſe have 
have been more or leſs reduced to 
the ſtate of ores, by the admixture 


of metallic principles: falts, inflam- 


mables, and metals, generally fall- 
ing more eaſily, and almoſt natu- 
rally, into their ſeveral claſſes, or or- 
ders. The chemical SE and 
metallurgiſts, begin uſually with the 
earths, confidering them as the ba- 
fis of ſtones: Linnzus begins with 
the latter, profeſſing to take a middle 
way between the mere metallurgiſt, 
and thoſe who characterize from ex- 
ternal appearance only. He divides 
the whole regnum lapidæum into three 
claſſes, under the names of Petræ, 
mineræ, and foſſilia, each being ſub- 
divided into ſeveral orders, the whole 
comprehending fifty- four genera,” 
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[120] ANIMALS OF CONNECTICUT: 


ACCOUNT of ſome particular ANIMALS in CONNECTICUT. 


[From the General Hiſtory of Cox xRrIcur.] 


40 * are only two ſmall 


parks oN deer in Connecti- 
cut; but plenty of rabbits, hares, 
grey, black, ſtriped and red ſquir- 
rels, otters, minks, racoons, wea- 
zels, foxes, whappernockers, wood- 
chucks, cubas, and ſkunks. The 
following deſcriptions of the four 
laſt mentioned animals may be new 
to the reader. 

© The whappernocker is ſome- 
what bigger than a weazel, and of 
a beautiful brown-red colour. He 
lives in the woods on worms and 
birds; is ſo wild that no man can 
tame him ; and, as he never quits 
his harbour in the day time, is only 
to be taken by traps in the night. 
Of the ſkins of theſe animals, which 
are covered with an exceeding fine 
fur, are made mufls at the price of 
thirty or forty guineas a-picce : ſo 
that it is not without reaſon the la- 
dies pride themſelves on the poſſeſ- 
ſion of this ſmall appurtenance of 
female habiliment. 

„The woodchuck, erroneouſly 
called the badger by ſome perſons, 
is of the ſize of a large racoon, in 
form reſembling a guinea-pig, and, 
when eating, makes a noiſe like a 
hog, whence he is named wood- 
chuck, or chuck of the wood. His 
legs are ſhort ; but his claws ſharp, 
teeth ſtrong, and courage great, on 
occaſions of ſelf-defence. He bur- 
rows in the earth, feeds on clover 
and pumkins during ſummer, and 
ſiceps all the winter. His fleſh is 
good to eat, and his ſkin makes ex- 
cellent leather. 

„The cuba, I ſuppoſe to be pe- 
culiar to New England. The male 


is of the fize of a large cat, has four 
long tuſhes ſharp as a razor, is very 
active in defending himſelf, and, if 
he has the firſt blow, will ſpoil a dog 
before he yields. His lady is peace- 
able and harmleſs, and depends for 
protection upon her ſpouſe ; and, as 
he has more courage than prudence, 
always attends him to moderate his 


temper. She ſees danger, and he 


fears it not. She chatters at him 
while he 1s preparing for battle; 
and, if ſhe thinks the danger is too 
great, ſhe runs to him, and clings 
about his neck, ſcreaming her ex- 
treme diſtreſs his wrath abates, and 
by her advice they fly to their caves, 
In like manner, when he 1s chain- 
ed, and irritated into the greateſt 
rage by an impertinent dog, his 
lady, who is never chained, will fly 
about his neck and kiſs him, andin 
half a minute reſtore him to calm- 
neſs. He is very tender of all his 
family, and never forſakes them till 
death diſſolves their union, — What 
farther ſhews the magnanimity of 
this little animal, he never mani. 
feſts the leaſt anger towards his 
lady, though I have often ſeen her 
extremely loquacious, and, as | 
gueſſed, impertinent to him. How 
happy would the rational part ot 
the creation become, if they would 
but follow the example of theſe i. 
rational beaſts! I the more readily 
ſuppoſe the cuba to be peculiar to 
New England, not only from my 
never having yet feen the creature 
deſcribed, but alſo on account of its 
perverſe obſervance of carnival al 

neglect of careme. 
« The ſkunk is alſo peculiar id 
America, 
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NATURAL HISTORY OP THE TYGER CAT. {121} 


America, and very different from 
the pole-cat, which he is ſometimes 
called, He is black ſtriped with 
white; and of the fize of a ſmall 
r1c00n, with a ſharp noſe. He bur- 
rows in the earth like a fox, feeds 
like a fox on fowls and eggs, and has 
trong teeth and claws like a fox: 
he has long hair, and thick and 
good tur ; is the beauty of the wil- 
Gracſs; walks flow, and cannot 
run ſo fait as a man; is not wild, 
but very familiar with every crea- 
ture, His tail, which is ſhaggy, 
and about one foot in length, he 
turns over his back at pleaſure, to 
5 make himielf appear larger and 
higher than he really is. When his 
tül is thus lying on his back, he 
b prepared for war, and generally 
conquers every enemy that lives by 
ar; tor on it hes his only weapon, 
tbout one inch from his body, or 
rump, in a ſmall bladder or bag, 
which is full of an eſſence, whoſe 
vat is of the brighteſt yellow, and 
oour ſomewhat like the ſmell of 
nric, but far more exquiſite and 
percing than any volatile ſpirit 
known to chemiſts, One drop will 
ſent a houſe to ſuch a degree, that 
nulk, with the help of brimſtone 
ad tar burnt, will not expel it in 
x months. The bladder in which 


N 
his is etfence lies is worked by the 
er uma like an engine, pump, or 


quirt; and when the creature is aſ- 


— 


ſaulted, he turns his head from his 
enemy, and diſcharges from his tail 
the eſſence, which fills the neigh- 
bouring air with a miſt that deſtroys 
the poſſibility of living in it. I have 
ſeen a large houſe-dog, by one diſ- 
charge of the ſkunk, retire with 
ſhame and fickneſs ; and, at another 
time, a bullock bellowing as if a 
dog had held him by his noſe. Were 
it not for man, no creature could 
kill this animal, which, inſtead of 
the lion, ought to be crowned king 
of animals, as well on account of 
his virtues and complaiſance, as his 
courage. He knows his forte; he 
fears nothing, but conquers all; yet 
he is civil to all, and never gives, 
as he will not take, offence. His 
virtues are many. The wood of 
Calamba, which cures fainting-fits 
and ſtrokes of the palſy, and is worth 
its weight in gold, 1s far leſs valu- 
able than the above mentioned eſ- 
ſence of this animal. The bag is 
extracted whole from his tail, and 
the eſſence preſerved in glaſs ; no- 
thing elſe will confine it. One drop 
ſufficiently impregnates a quart of 
ſpring water; and half a gill of wa- 
ter thus unpregnated is a doſe, It 
cures the hiccups, aſthmatic, hyſte- 
ric, paralytic, and hectic diſorders ; 
and the odour prevents faintneſs. 
The fleſh of this animal is excellent 
food; and its oil cures ſprains, and 
contractions of the finews.” 


* 


LE tiibes of quadrupeds have 
1 in Africa more repreſenta- 
"ns of their different ſpecies than 


— 


Natural Hiſtory and Deſcription of the TYGER-CAT of the 
Care of Good HoE. By Dr. REiNHoLD FoRsTER. 


[From the PRILOSOPHICAL TRANSACTIONS. ] 


that of the cat. The genus of ante- 
lopes may perhaps be excepted, ſince 
to my knowledge, about twenty dif- 
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[122) NATURAL HISTORY OF THE TYGER CAT. 


ferent ghazels.and antelopes are to 
be met with in Africa; but nd more 
than about eight or nine of the cat 
tribe have hitherto been diſcovered 


on that continent. However, I know 


about twenty-one difterent ſpecies of 


this great claſs; and, I ſuppoſe, 


theſe by no means exhauſt this nu- 
merous tribe. 


The greater and more numerous 


the different genera of animals are, 
the more difficult it muſt be, to the 
natural hiſtorian properly to arrange 


the whole of ſuch an extenſive divi- 
ion of animals, eſpecially if they 


are not equally well known. To 
form new genera, in order to diſpoſe 
and arrange them under, is a remedy 
which increaſes the evil, inſtead of 
curing it, The beſt method, there- 
fore, which can be deviſed, is to 
make great diviſions in each genus, 


- comprehending thoſe ſpecies which, 


on account of ſome. common relation 
or character, have a greater affinity 


to one another. The genus of cat, 


to which the animal belongs we are 
going to ſpeak of more at large, of- 
ters three very eaſy and natural ſub- 
dirihons, The firſt comprehends 
animals related to. the cat-tribe 
with long hair or manes on their 
necks ; ſecondly, ſuch as have re- 
markable long tails, without ary 
marks of a mane on. their necks ; 


laſtly, ſuch as have a bruſh cf hair 


on the tips of their ears, and ſhorter 
tails than the ſecond ſub-diviſion. 
The firſt might be called in Latin 
Feles jubatæ; the ſecond ſub-divi- 


nion ſhould be named Alures; and 


the third, and laſt, Lynces. To the 


- firſt ſub-diviſion the lion and the 


hunting leopard or Indian chittah, 
belong. The ſecond ſub-diviſion 
conſiſts of the tyger, the panther, 


the leopard, the ounce, the puma, 
the jaguar-ete, the jaguara, the 


ocelot, the gingy of Congo, the Ti- 


betan tyger-cat of the capeof 'Nſu; 
of Congo, the Tibetan tyger-e: 
which I ſaw at Peterſburg, the com 
mon bvſh-cat of the cape; and, la 
ly, the) wild cat, and its domed; 
varieties. To the third diviſion be 
long the lynx, the caracal, the ſe 
val, the bay lynx, and the ghaus 
profeſſor Guldenſtedt. 

« Since it is quite foreign tom 
purpoſe to ſpeak of thoſe fpeci 
which are known already tot 
naturaliſt, I confine myſelf to thi 
ſpecies only which hitherto h 
_ imperfectly known to natur 
iſts. | 
„The firſt notice we had of tl 
Cape cat is, in my opinion, to 
met with in Labat's relation Hiſt 
rique de  Ethiope oceidental, to 
1. p. 177. taken as is ſuppoſed fro 
father Carazzi. Labat mevntio 
there the *Nſuſſi, a kind of wi ourdo 
cat of the ſize of a dog, with ac meat, 
as much ſtriped and yaried as that 
a tyger. ſts appearance beſpea 
cruelty, and its eyes fierceneſs ; b 
it is cowardly, and gets its prey on 
by cunning and inſidious arts. 
theſe characters are perfectly app 
cable to the Cape cat, and it fee 
the animal is found in all parts 
Africa, from Congo to the Cape 
Good Hope, in an extent of eo 
try of about eleven degrees of | 
tude. Kolbe, in his preſent ſtate 
the Cape of Good Hope, vol. the inte 
p. 127. (of the Engliſh edit the At! 
{peaks of a tyger buſh-cat, wb ich cx 
he deſcribes as the largeſt of all vert th 
wild cats of the Cape- countries, inulin, 
is ſpotted ſomething like a t :nicle ; 
A ſkin of this animal was ſeen de yin, 
Mr. Pennant in a furrier's ſhop 
London, who thought it came !iti: ſubj 
the Cape of Good Hope: from Vos, 
ſkin Mr. Pennant gave the fit e £006 
ſcription which could be of any rn of 


lity to a natural hiſtorian. * id ſtrict 


her authors mention this animal in 
mugue manner. When I and my 
vn touched the ſecond time at the 
(pe of Good Hope in the year 
1775, an animal of this ſpecies was 
dere me to purchaſe ; but I re- 
ues buying it becauſe it had a bro- 
ken leg, which made me apprehen- 
fre of loſing it by death during the 
nllage from the Cape to London. 
It was very gentle and tame, It 
WT «i brought in a baſket to my apart- 
ment, where I kept it above four 
nd twenty hours, which gave me 
the opportunity of deſcribing it, 
ind ot obſerving its manners and 
| economy ; as it did to my ſon that 
& making a very accurate drawing 
of it, 

After a moſt minute examina- 
ton, I found its manners and ceco- 
wmy perfectly analagous to thoſe of 
cur comeſtic cats. It ate freſh raw 
meat, and was very much attached 
tvits teeders and benefactors : though 


OF THE HARMATTAN.. 


2 


it had broke the fore- leg by acci- 
dent, it nevertheleſs was very eaſy. 
After it had been ſeveral times fed 
by me, it ſoon followed me like a 
tame favourite cat. It liked to be 
ſtroked and careſſed; it rubbed its 
head and back always againſt the 
perſon's cloaths who fed it, and de- 
ſired to be made much of. It pur- 
red as our domeſtic cats do when 
they are pleaſed. It had been taken 
when quite young in the woods, 
and was not above eight or nine 
months old: I can, however, po- 
fitively aver, having ſeen many 
ſkins of full-grown tyger-cats, that 
it had already very nearly, if not 
quite attained its full growth. I 
was told, that the tyger-cats live in 
mountainous and woody tracts, and 
that in their wild ſtate they are ve- 
ry great deſtroyers of hares, rabbits, 
yerbuas, young antelopes, lamb- 
kins, and of all the feathered tribe.“ 


\ 


. 1 Harmattan is a periodi- 
cal wind which blows from 
the interior parts of Africa towards 
de Atlantic ocean, and poſſeſſes 
ch extraordinary properties, as to 
dert the attention of the naturaliſt, 
making a curious and important 
cle in the hiſtory and theory of 
lie winds, | 
The firſt information I had on 
this ſubject was. from my friend Mr. 
Nortis, who has frequently viſited 
lie coaſt of Africa, and is à gentle- 
man of an excellent underſtanding 
nl ſtrict veracity, This informa- 
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dme EXTRACTS from Dr. Dopsox's Paper, concerning the 
HARMATTAN, a ſingular ArRICAN WIN p. ä 


From the ſame Work.] 


tion immediately excited my atten- 
tion; and as Mr. Norris was pre- 
paring to make another voyage to 
that part of the world, I defired 
him to confirm the facts which he 
had related, by farther enquiries, 
experiments, afd obſervations ; and 
it 1s from theſe materials, with 
which I have been obligingly fur- 
niſhed by Mr. Norris, that the 
following account is drawn up. 
„On that part of the coaſt of 
Africa which lies between Cape 
Verd and Cape Lopez, an eaſterly 
wind prevails during the months of 
VVV 
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December, January, and February, 
which by the Fantees, a nation on 
the Gold coaſt, is called the Har- 
mattan, Cape Verd 13 in 15 N. 
- latitude, and Cape Lopez in 18. 
latitude, and the coaſt between theſe 
two Capes runs, in an oblique di- 
reftion, nearly from W. S. W. to 
E. S. E. forming a range of upwards 
of two thouſand one hundred miles. 
At the iſles de Los, which are a lit- 
tle tothe northward of Sierra Leone, 
and to the ſouthward of Cape Verd, 
it blows from E. S. E. on the Gold 
coaſt from the N. E. and at Cape 
Lopez and the river Gabon from 
the N. N. E. This wind is by the 
French and Portugueſe who fre— 
quent the Gold coaſt, called ſimply 
the N. E. wind, the quarter from 
which it blows. The Fnoliſh, who 
ſometimes borrow words and phra- 
ſes from the Fantec language, which 
is leſs guttural and more harmont- 
ous than that of their neighbours, 
adopt the Fantee word Harmattan. 
„The Harmattan comes on in- 
diſcriminately at any hour of the 
day, at any time of the tide, or at 
any period of the moon, and con- 
tinues ſometimes.oniy a day or two, 
ſometimes five or fx days, and it 
has been known to laſt fifteen or ſix- 
teen days. There are gengrally 
three or four returns of it ve ſea- 
fon.' It blows with a moderate 
foree, not quite ſo ſtrong as the ſea 
breeze (which everyday ſets in dur- 
ing the fair ſeaſon from the W. 
MW. S. W. and S. W) ; but ſomewhat 
ſtronger than the land wind at 
night from the N. and N. N. W. 
A fog or haze is one of the pecu- 4 
arities which always accompanies 
the Harmattan. The gBom occaſi- 
oned by this fog is ſo great, as ſome- 
times to make even near objects ob- 


Turc. The Engliſh fort at Why- 


take this opportunity of the extreme 


dah ſtands about the midway between 
the French and Portugueſe forts, 
and not quite a quarter of a mile 


"fit 


toil 


from either, yet very often from | 
thence neither of the other fort; an 
can be diſcovered. The ſun, con- þ 
ccaled the greateſt part of the day, apy 
appears only about a few hours abo . 
noon, and then of a mild red, ex. we 
citing no painful ſenſation on the 4 
eye. trils 
2. Extreme dryneſs makes ar. ary 
other extraordinary property of this 22 
wind. No dew falls during the con- thin 
tinuance of the harmattan ; nor i; n t] 
there the leaſt appearance of moiſ. _ 
ure in the atmoſphere. Vegetables _ 
of every kind are very much injur- RE 
ed; all tender plants, and moſt of neat 
the productions of the garden, are _—- 
deſtroyed; the graſs withers, and uns 
becomes dry like hay ; the vigorous "_=_ 
ever-greens likewiſe feel its pernici- bee 
ous influence; the branches of the — 
lemon, orange, and lime trees droop, Non 
the leaves become flaccid, wither, . 
and, if the harmattan continues to r 
blow for ten or twelve days, are (0 2 K 
parched as to be eaſily rubbed to N 
duſt between, the fingers: the fruit ing h 
of theſe trees, deprived of its nou- lixe f 
riſhment, and ftinted in its growth, 8 
2 appears to ripen, for it becomes "i 
yellow and dry, without acquiring may 


half the uſual fize. The natives this 


veget.: 


dryneſs of the graſs and young trees — 
to ſet fire to them, eſpecially nea avg 

their roads, not only to keep tho! 2 

roads open to e but to de en 

ſtroy the ſhelter which long grat Tua. 

and thickets of young trees, wou'd | ole 

afford to ſkulking parties of tHeir ene uz un 

mics. A fire thus lighted flies vit :* 

ſuch rapidity as to endanger thofe F (lte 

who travel: in that ſituation a cm ng | 

mon method of eſcape 1s, on dife > 0 
vering a fire to windward, to ſet to E 

oral pox, r 

dilappe 
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dels on fire to leeward, and then 


igliow your Own fire. There are 


aher extraordinary effects produced 
by the extreme dryneſs of the har- 
mattan. | 

+ Theparching effects of this wind 

are likewiſe evident on the external 
parts of the body. The eyes, noſ- 
teils, lips, and palate, are rendered 
dry Di, uneaſy, and drink is often 
required, not ſo much to quench 
thirit, as to remove a painful aridity 
in the fauces. The lips and noſe be- 
come ſore, and even chapped; and 
though the air be cool, yet there 1s 
1:roubleſome ſenſation of prickling 
heat on the ſkin, If the harmattan 
continues four or five days, the 
ſcarf ſkin peels off, firſt from the 
hands and fice, and afterwards from 
the other parts of the body, if it 
continues a day or two longer. Mr. 
Norris ubſerved, that when ſweat 
as excited by exercife on thoſe 
parts which were covered by his 
cloths from the weather, it was pe- 
culiarly acrid, and taſted, on apply- 
in» his tongue to his arm, ſumething 
like ſpirits of hartſhorn diluted with 
nate r. 

Salubrity forms a third peculi- 
arity of the harmattan. Though 
this wind is ſo very prejudicial to 
vegetable life, and occations ſuch 
dilagrecable parching effects on the 
human ſpecies, yet it is highly con- 
cuicive to health. Thoſe labouring 
under fluxes and intermitting fevers 
generally recover in an harmattan. 
Thoſe weakened by fevers and ſink- 
ind under evacuarions for the cure of 
lien, particularly bleeding, which 
b often injudiciouſly repeated, have 
their hves ſaved, and vigour reſtor- 
ed, in ſpite of the doctor. It ſtops 
tne progreſs of epidemics; the ſmall 
pox, remittent fevers, &c. not only 


alippear, but thoſe labouring under 
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theſe diſeaſes when an harmattan 
comes on, are almoit certain of a 
ſpeedy recovery. Intection appears 
not then to be eaſily communicated 
even by art. In the year 1770 there 
were on board the Unity,. at Why- 
dah, above 3oo flaves; the ſmall- 
pox broke out among them, and it 
was determined to inoculate; thoſe 
who were inoculated before the har- 
mattan came on got very well thro” 
the diſeaſe. About ſeventy were ino- 
culated a day or atterthe harmattan 
ſet in, but no one of them had either 
ſickneſs or eruption. Itwas imagined, 
that the infection was effectually 
diſperſed, and the ſhip clear of the 
diſorder ; but in a very few weeks it 
began to appear among thoſe ſeventy. 
About fifty of them were inoculated 
the ſecond time; the others had the 
diſcaſe in a natural way: an harmat- 
tan came on, and they all recovered, 
excepting one girl, who had an ugly 
ulcer on the inoculated part, and died 
ſome time «fterwards of a locked 
Jaw. 

Avother enquiry which I defired 
Mr. Norrs to make reſpected the 
ſource of the harmattan, and the 
nature of the foil over which it 
blows.. It appears that, excepting a 
few rivers and ſome lakes, the coun- 
try about and beyond Whydah is 
covered for four hundred miles 
back with verdure, open plains ot 
graſs, clumps of trees, and ſome 
woods of no ' conſiderable extent. 
The ſurface is ſandy, and below that 
a rich reddith earth: it riſes with a 
gentle aſcent for one hundred and 
fifty miles from the ſea before there 
is the appearance of a hill, without 
affording a ſtone of the ſize of a wal- 
nut. Beyond theſe hills there is no 
account of any great ranges of 
mountains.“ | 
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Extract from Mr. SMEATHMAN's Account of the TERMITES, 


or WHITE ANTS, of AFRICA, and other hot Climates. 


> 
[From the ſame Work.) 


40 HE termites arborum, thoſe 
which build in trees, fre- 
—— eſtabliſh their neſts within 
the roofs and other parts of houſes, 
to which they do conſiderable da- 
mage, if not timely extirpated. 

The large ſpecies are, however, 
not only much more deſtructive, but 
more difficult to be guarded againſt, 
fince they make their approaches 
chiefly under ground, deſcendin 
below the foundations of houſes — 
ſtores at ſeveral feet from the ſurface, 
and riſing again either in the floors, 
or entering at the bottoms of the poſts, 
of which the fides of the buildings 
are compoſed, bore quite through 
them, following the courſe of the 
fibres to the top, or making lateral 
perforations and cavities here and 
there as they proceed, 

« While ſome are employed in 
gutting the poſts, others aſcend from 
them, entering a rafter or ſome other 
part of the roof. If they once find 
the thatch, which ſeems to be a fa- 
vourite food, they ſoon bring up 
wet clay, and build their pipes or 
galleries through the roof in vari- 
ous directions, as long as it will ſup- 
port them; ſomęti eating the 
paml-tree leaves / and branches of 
which it is compoſed, and perhaps, 
(for variety ſeems very pleaſing to 
them) the rattan or other running 
plant which is uſed as a cord to tye 
the various part of the roof toge- 
ther, and that to the poſts which 
ſupport it: thus, with the aſſiſtance 
of the rats, who during the rainy 
ſeaſon are apt to ſhelter themſelves 
there, and to burrow through it, 


they very ſoon ruin the houſe by 
weakening the faſtenings and expo- 
ſing it to the wet. In the mean time 
the poſts will be perforated in every 
direction as full of holes as that tim- 
ber in the bottoms of ſhips which 
has been bored by the worms; the 
fibrous and knotty parts, which are 
the hardeſt, being left to the laſt, 
They ſometimes, incarryingon 
this buſineſs, find, I will not pre- 
tend to ſay how, that the poſt has 
ſome weight to ſupport, 4 if 
it is a convenient track to the roof, 
or 1s itſelf a kind of wood agreeable 
to them, they bring their mortar, 
and fill all or moſt of the cavities, 
_— the neceſſary roads through 
it, and as faſt as they take away the 
wood replace the vacancy with that 
material; which being worked to- 
gether by them cloſer and more com- 
pactly than human ſtrength or art 
could ram it, when the houſe 1s pul- 
led to pieces, in order to examine if 
any f the poſts are fit to be uſed 
again, thoſe of the ſofter kind are 
often found reduced almoſt to a ſhell, 
and all or a greater part trans- 
formed from wood to clay as ſolid 
and as hard as many kinds ot 
free-ſtone uſed for building in Eng- 
land. It is much the ſame when the 


termites bellicoſi get into a cheſt of 


trunk containing cloaths and othe 
things: if the weight above is great, 
or they are afraid of ants or othe 
enemies, and have time, they carr) 
their pipes through, and replace 


great part with clay, running thell 


galleries in various directions. 
tree termites, indeed, when the! 
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at within a box, often make a neſt 
dete, and being once in poſſeſſion 
leroy it at their leiſure. They did 
{to the pyramidal box, which con- 
ned my compound microſcope, It 
xz of mahogany, and I had left it 


athe ſtore ot governor Campbell of 


Tobago, for a few months, while I 
made the tour of the Leeward Iſlands. 
0n my return I found theſe inſects 
ad done much miſchief in the ſtore, 
ind, among other things, had ta- 
irn potleſſion of the microſcope, and 
tuen every thing about it except 
te glaſs or metal, and the board on 
ihich.the pedeſtal is fixed, with the 
turers under it, and the things in- 
doſed, The cells were built all 
wund the pedeſtal and the tube, and 
xtached to it on every ide. All the 
tales which were covered with 
the wooden ſubſtance of their neſts 
ata ined a cloud of a gummy nature 
won them that was not eafily got 
at, and the lacquer or burniſh with 
ch the braſs work, was covered 
ks totally ſpoiled. Another party 
ud taken a liking to the ſtaves of a 
Madeira caſk, and had let out almoſt 
ipipe of fine old wine. It the 
urge ſpecies of Africa (the termites 
*licot1) had been ſo long in the un- 
aterrupted poſſeſſion of ſuch a ſtore, 
tty- would not have left twenty 
wounds weight of wood remaining 
ns- tic whole building, and all that 


dad contained, 

_ 01 © Theſe inſets are not leſs expe- 
ny tous in deſtroying the ſhelves, 
thefWunſcoting, and other fixtures of 
t oi houſe, than the houſe itſelf. 
ctheſſch der are for ever piercing and bo- 


eat in all directions, and ſometimes 
o out of the broadſide of one poſt 


du they prefer and always deſtroy 
b ſofter ſubſtances the firſt, and 
particularly fond of pine or fir- 


i that of another joining to it; 
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boards, which they excavate and 
carry away with wonderful diſpatch, 
and aſtoniſlüng cunning : for except 
a ſhelfhas ſomethingſtanding upon ĩt, 
as a book, or any thing elſe which may 
tempt them, they will not perforate 


the ſurface, but artfully preſerve it 


quite whole, and eat away all the 
inſide, except a few fibres which 
barely keep the two ſides connected 
together, ſo that a piece of an inch 
board which appears ſolid to the 
eye will not weigh much more than 
two ſheets of paſteboard of equal 
dimenſions, after theſe animals have 
been a little while in poſſeſſion of it. 
In ſhort, the termites are ſo inſidi- 
ous in their attacks, that we cannot 
be too much on our guard againſt 
them: they will ſometimes begin 
and raiſe their works, eſpecially in 
new houſes, through the floor. If 
you deſtroy the works ſo begun, 
and make a fire upon the ſpot, the 
next night they will attempt to riſe 
through another part; and if they 


happen to emerge under a cheſt or 


trunk early in the night, will pierce 
the bottom, and deſtroy or ſpoil 
every thing in it before the morning. 
On theſe accounts we are careful to 
ſet all our cheſts and boxes upon 


{tones or bricks, ſo as to leave the 


bottoms of ſuch furniture ſome 
inches above the ground; which not 
only prevents theſe infects finding 
them outſo readily, but preſerves the 
bottoms froma corroſive damp which 
would ſtrike from theearth through, 
and rot every thing therein: a vaſt 
deal of vermin alſo would harbour 
under, ſuch as cock-roaches, centi- 
pedes, millepedes, ſcorpions, ants, 
and various other noiſome inſects. 
„When the termites attack trees 
and hranches in the open air, they 
ſometimes vary their manner of do- 
ing it. If a ſtake in a hedge has 
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not taken root and vegetated, it 
becomes their buſineſs to deſtroy it. 
If it has a good ſound bark round 
it, they will enter at the bottom, 
and cat all but the bark, which will 
remain, and exhibit the appearance 
of a ſolid ſick (which ſome vagrant 
colony of ants or other inſects often 
ſhelter in till the winds diſperſe it); 
but if they cannot truſt the bark, 
they cover the whole ſtick with their 
mortar, and it then looks as if it 


had been dipped into thick mud that 


had been dried on. Under this co- 
vering they work, leaving no more 
of the ſtick and bark than is barely 
ſufficient to ſupport it, and frequent- 
ly not the ſmalleſt particle, fo that 
upon a very ſmall tap with your 
walking ſtick, the whole ſtake, tho? 
apparently as thick as your arm, 
five or fix feet long, loles its form, 
and diſappearing hike a ſhadow, falls 
in ſmall fragments at your feet, 
They generally enter the body of a 
large tree which has fallen through 
age or been thrown down by v1o- 
lence, on the fide next the ground, 
and cat away at their lciſuſe within 
the bark, without giving themſelves 
the trouble either to cover it on the 
outſide, or to replace the wood which 
they have removed from within, be- 
ing ſomehow ſenſible that there is no 
neceſſity for it. Theſe excavated 
trees have deceived me two or thiee 
times in running: for attempting to 
ſtep two or three feet high, I might 
as well have attempted to ſtep upon 
a cloud, and have come down with 
ſuch unexpected violence, that, be- 
fides ſhaking my teeth and bones al- 
moſt to diſlocation, I have been pre- 
cipitated, head foremoit, among 
the neighbouring trees and buſhes. 
Sometimes, though ſeldom, the ani- 
mals are known to attack living 
trees; but not, Iapprehenc, before 
tymptoms of mortification have ap- 


peared at the roots, ſince it is eri. 


dent, as is before obſerved, that theſe 
inſects are intended in the order ot dul 
nature to haſten the diſſolution of the 
ſuch trees and vegetables as have thet 
arrived at their greateſt maturity thei 
and pertection, and which would, les 
by a tedious decay, ſerve only toen- ſelve 
cumber the face of the earth. This 71 
purpoſe they anſwer fo effectualhy, 121 
that nothing periſhable eſcapes them, wiſe 
and it is almoſt impoſſible to leave te 
any thing penetrable upon the wild 
ground a long time in ſatety; for ly 1 
the odds are, that put it where you quick 
will abroad, they will find it out be- [coul 
forc the following morning, and its er fol 
deſtruction follows very ſoon of wed 
courſe. In conſequehce of this di- fort 
poſition, the woods never remained Proc 
long encumbered with the fallen buſtle 
trunks of trees or their branches; bold o 
and thus it 1s, as I have before ob- Gant | 
ſerved, the total deſtruction of de- wan 
ſerted towns is ſo effectually com- belege 
pleted, that in two or three years a n 
thick wood fills the ſpace ; and, un- a inc] 
lets 1ron-wood poſts have been made booked 
uſe of, not the leaſt veſtige of a Wu! ne 
houſe is to be diſcovered, fr ther 

The firſt object of admiration WM leg, 
which ſtrikes one upon opening their Wie th 


hills is the behaviourot the ſoldiers. It 
you make a breach in a flight part or u: 
of the building, and do it quickly ton. 
with a ſtrong hoe or pick-axe, in the 
ſpace of a few ſeconds a ſoldier wil 
run out, and walk about the breach, 
as if to ſce whether the enemy s 
gone, or to examine what is the | 
cauſe of the attack. He will ſome- bourer 
times go in again, as if to give the vrt 
alarm: but moſt frequently, 1 4 

ſhort time, is followed by two "Mortar j 
three others, who run as faſt as the 
can, ſtraggling after one another 
and are ſoon followed by a large 90 
dy who ruſh qut as faſt as the breach 


will permit them, and ſo they Pp! 
ccc 
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ted, the number increaſing, as long 
4 any one continues battering their 
building. It is not eaſy to deſcribe 
the rage and fury they ſhew. In 
their hurry they frequently miſs 
their hold, and tumble down the 
(des of the hill, but recover them- 
{res as quickly as poſſible; and be- 
ug blind, bite every thing they run 
gainſt, and thus make a crackling 
wiſe, while ſome of them beat re- 

tedly with their forceps upon the 
kali, and make a ſmall vibrat- 
ug noiſe, ſomething ſhriller and 
qucker than the ticking of a watch: 
[could diſtinguiſh this noiſe at three 
ir four feet diſtance, and it conti- 
med for a minute at a time; with 
fort intervals. While the attack 
roczeds they are in the moſt violent 
tulle and agitation. If they get 
bold of any one, they will in an in- 
fart let out blood enough to weigh 


be leg they wound, you will ſee the 


m inch in width. They make their 
woked jaws meet at the firſt ſtroke, 
ud never quit their hold, bur ſuf- 
themſelves to be pulled away leg 
leg, and piece after piece, with- 
vt the leaſt attempt to eſcape. 
n the other hand, keep out of 
dit way, and give them no inter- 
pron, and they will in leſs than 
at an hour retire into their neſt, 


«Pf they ſuppoſed the wonderful 
ach, der that damaged their caſtle to 
oe beyond their reach. Before 
tber are all got in you will ſee the 
2 wurers in motion, and haſtening 
e 


various directions toward the 
Mach: every one With a burthen of 
mr in his mouth ready temper- 
. This they ſtick upon the breach 
alas they come up, and do it 
a ſo much diſpatch and — 
1 Athough there are thouſands, 
1 may ſay millions, of them, 


17% 


1781. 


gzuünſt their whole body; and if it is 


tin upon the ſtocking extend 


they never ſtop or embarraſs one 
another; and you are moſt agree- 
ably deceived when, after an appa- 
rent ſcene of hurry and confuſion, 
a regular wall ariſes, gradually fill- 
ing up the chaſm, While they are 
thus employed, almoſt all the ſoldi- 
ers are retired quite of fight, except- 
ing here and there one, who ſaunters 
about among fix hundred or a thou- 
ſand- of the labourers, but never 
touches the mortar either to lift or 
carry it: one, in particular, places 
himſelf cloſe to the wall they are 
building. This ſoldier will turn him- 
ſelf leiſurely on all ſides, and eve 
now and then, at intervals of a mi- 
nute or two, lift up his head, and 
with his forceps beat upon the build- 
ing, and make the vibrating noiſe 
before mentioned; on which imme- 
diately a loud hiſs, Which appears 
to come from all the labourers, iſſues 
from within fide the dome and all 
the ſubterraneous caverns and paſ- 
ſages: that it does come from the la- 
bourers is very evident, for you 
will ſee them all haſten at every fach 
ſignal, redouble their pace, and 
work as faſt again. 

« As the moſt intereſting experi- 
ments become dull by repetition or 
continuance, ſo the uniformity with 
which this buſineſs is carried on, 
though ſo very wonderful, at laſt 
ſatiates the mind, A renewal of the 
attack, however, inſtantly changes 
the ſcene, and gratifies our curiofity 
ſtill more. At every ſtroke we hear 
a loud hiſs; and on the firſt the la- 


bourers run into the many pipes and 


galleries with which the building is 
perforated, which they do ſo quickly 
that they ſeem to vaniſh; for in a 
few ſeconds all are gone, and the ſol- 
diers ruſh out as numerous and ag 
vindictive as before. On finding no 
enemy they return again leiſurely 
into the hill, and very ſoon after the 

41 labourers 
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labourers appear loaded as at firſt, fight or to work alternatel may 


as active and as ſedulous, with ſol- obtained as often as curi ity excite phlo 

diers here and there among them, or time permits: and it will certain _ 

who act juſt in the ſame manner, one be found, that the one order nen burt 

or other of them giving the ſignal attempts to fight, or the other 2 

to haſten the buſineſs. Thus the work, let the emergency be ere WM Une 

pleaſure of ſeeing them come out to great.“ Wy k 

| rain t 

ore 

0 / ted 

OBSERVATIONS on RESPIRATION, with a View to acemi . 

i | the Origin of the fixed Air diſcovered by it. pic 
1 | a0pea! 
i [From Dr. Pz1esTLEY's Experiments, and Obſervations relative to 1 war 
| Es. ous Branches of Natural Philoſophy.] poſed 
ur, an 
f 6 he is a prevailing opinion, and, having a ſtronger affinity with Hen : 
| notwithſtanding the pains I bafis, whatever that be, of colffWviole: 
4 have taken to explain myſelf from mon air. And that fixed air is, b the 
if time to time, is by many perſons ſome way or other, contained Wrath! 
| {till aſcribed to me, that common common air, is evident from its Wl be 
air, by the addition of phlogiſton, ing imbibed by lime water, whit ha: 
1 becomes fixed air. Mr. Cruick- ever it is expoſed to the common WW no. 
N ſhank, as I have obſerved, thinks moſphere. But beſides the fu per 
il that ſome experiments of his are air which is thus capable of bei port 
jj deciſive in favour of it, and my, attracted by lime water, com uke a 
f friend Mr. Kirwan is, I find, in- air, probably at leaſt, contains rt qu 
; clined to it. As I conceive this hy- 2 that it held in à mu Fre 
: potheſis to have no foundation in firmer union with it. For ect! 
7 fact, it may not, I think, be amiſs lime water has abſorbed all the tuiirexpe: 
f to animadvert a little upon it. air that it can from any portion ner 
| & All the experiments that I have common air, it is as fit for reſpiſi e to 
N yet heard of, that have been ima- tion as ever; and when it is ph with 
i gined to favour this opinion, only tical, at leaſt by reſpiration or put way 
{i ſhew that there is an appearance of faction, a much greater quantity * lt n 
j fixed air when common air is phlo- fixed air is (at leaſt ſeemingly) pf" 'ubjec 
" giſticated. But this may be the cipitated from it. Untity 
vi caſe if any conliderable quantity of « It is, I. imagine, this app in 
i fixed air be contained in the com- ance of fixed air that has led ſo In air, 
if mon atmoſphere, either properly ny perſons to ſuppoſe that it is fo © fixed 
| incorporated with it, and making ed by the union of phologiſton est; 
4 part of its conſtitution, or diffuſed common air. But if it be the Nox 
{ through it. For the addition of dition of phlogiſton that makes I ens 
) phlogiſton, or rather its union with part of any quantity of com UM in 0 
| common air, whereby it becomes air become fixed air, why dos at a 
phlogiſticated air (which is quite the addition of more phlogiſton once, | 

| another ſuſtance) may precipitate vert the whole into fixed air, ace 
the fixed air, in conſequence of its is never the caſe? For T5 ff 

e 


: 
qblogiſtication the diminution never 
proceeds farther than about one 
fourth of any given quantity of com- 
non air, and the remainder is a 
thing as remote from fixed air as 
wy kind of air can be; and it is in 
run to attempt, by the addition of 
nore phlogiſton, to convert it into 
ned air. ' 

« Beſides, conſidering the great 
üninution of common air by phlo- 
nic proceſſes, there is no greater 
ywpearance of fixed air produced 
by reſpiration, than has been ſup- 
poſed to be contained in common 
ur, and to be precipitated from it, 
den admitting, as I do, that the 
role of the diminution is not owing 
b the precipitation of fixed air. 


ure been the principal circumſtance 
that has led to the miſtake which 1 
now animadverting upon ; but 
ky perſons are aware how ſmall a 
proportion of fixed air is neceſſary to 
ake a very turbid appearance in a 
Feat quantity of lime water. 

* From theſe reflections on the 
let! was led to make the follow- 
experiments; which though they 
wer new difficulties in it, may 
me to give ſome kind of ſatisfac- 
n with reſpect to it, and prepare 
de way for farther inveſtigation. 
* It muſt be allowed to be a curi- 
Gſubject of inquiry, to aſcertain the 
nity of fixed air naturally con- 
ned in a given quantity of com- 
Mar, or to trace the ſource of 


welles for phlogiſticating common 
" Now in ſome of theſe proceſſes 
ems to be more contiereble 
n in others, and in ſome I find 
de at all. This remarkable dif- 
Ce, 1 own, I am not at preſent 
4 o account for. Let the Follow 
ede lpeak for themſelves. 

© diminution of air by 
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bathing into lime water ſeems to 


Fixed air which appears in ſome 


breathing ſeems to be leſs than by 
putrefaction, or ſeveral other pro- 


ceſſes; and though air is notcomplete- 
ly ohlogiſticated by this means (the 
animals dying before it quite arrives 
at that term) yet the diminution 
ſeems to be leſs even in proportion 


to the degree of phlogiſtication. 


The diminution 1s evidently much 
greater by means of putrefaction, 
notwithſtanding the emiſſion of per- 
manent air from the putretying ſub- 
ſtance, which à priori there is no 
reaſon to ſuſpect from a living 
body. To make the following ex- 
periments in the faireſt manner, I 
made uſe of quickſilver, rather than 
of water, to confine the air. 

A mouſe being ſuffered to live as 
long as it could in a given quantity 
of air, confined by — 2 1 
let it remain two or three days after- 
wards; in which time there was no 
ſenſible diminution of the air. I 


then withdrew the mouſe ; and ad- 
mitting lime water to the air, it was 


diminiſhed one twenty-eighth part 
of its bulk. But the ,precipitation 
of the lime was not very conſider- 
able. Agitation in water would have 
—. a farther diminution, as in 
the following experiment. 

„A mouſe having breathed as 
long as it could in a quantity of air 
confined by quickſilver, I admitted 
lime water to it as ſoon as it was 
dead, when there was an immediate 
and copious precipitation of lime. 
After it had ſtood, two days, one 
nineteenth of the whole quantity 
was abſorbed, and by agitation in 
water it was reduced inall one tenth, 


This air being examined, with an, 


equal quantity of nitrous air, the 


' meaſures of the teſt were 1.76. ſo 
that it was ſomething ſhort of being 


completely phlogiſticated. 


% Another mouſe dying in an 
equal jar of air, in the ſame man- 


12 ner, 
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ner, I kept it upon the quick-filver 
four days, during which time there 


was no abſorption of any thing; 


but upon water being admitted to it, 
one eighth of the whole quantity 
diſappeared ; and, examining the 
remainder by nitrous air, the mea- 
ſures of the teſt were 1.8 ; which, 
conſidering how much of the mitrous 
air is abſorbed by paſſing through 


water, may be deemed a pretty near 


approach to complete phlogiſtication. 

At another time a full grown, 
but young mouſe, lived ſeven hours, 
in ten ounce meaſures of common 
air, confined by quick- ſilver. Lime 


water being then admitted to the 


air, it became turbid. But when 
one fifteenth of the whole was ab- 
ſorbed, the remainder ſeemed to 
have but little fixed air in it, though 


the agitation in water reduced it be- 


tween one fifth and one ſixth of the 
whole. This was the greateſt di- 
minution that J ever found in this 
way. Sales | 
In theſe proceſſes it is not eaſ 
to determine how much of the di- 
minution 1s owing to the precipita- 
tion of fixed air; but ſo far is clear 
from theſe experiments, that let che 
matter to be abſorbed be what it 
will, the abſorption cannot take 
ou ſo long as the air 1s confined 
y quick-ſilver, there being nothing, 
as we may ſuppoſe, with which the 


matter to be abſorbed can unite in 


thoſe circumſtances; though it 1s 


ready to ſeparate from the reſt of the 


maſs of air upon the admifſion of 
water, with which it can unite. In 


the caſe of reſpiration therefore, that 
. which is ſeparated from the common 


air ſeems to be either all fixed air, or 
ſome ſubſtance ſimilar to it. 

In the next place, I endea- 
voured to aſcertain the quantity of 


fixed air produced by my own reſpi- 
ration in 2 given time; and the 


uantity of air that could phloꝶ 
ticate in that time, For this pur 
ſe, I put a quantity of lime wag 
into a glaſs tube, three feet lor 
and an inch wide, filling it ſo big 
as that no part of it mightbe throy 
over when I breathed through it, þ 
means of a ſmall glaſs tube reachu 
to the bottom of the large one, 
this manner I breathed two minute 
Then carefully pouring out all th 
turbid water, and filling a phial wit 
it, I poured into it a quantity of « 
ot vitriol, enough to diſlods: alltl 
fixed air from the precipitated lin 
However, leſt this ſhould not 
ſufficient, I afterwards expelled 


the air chat L could from it by neal. 
of heat. Then, rejecting allt 4 c 


permanent air that came over ale 
with the fixed air, and allowing, 
well as J could, for all that mig 
have eſcaped, without being ſe 
by the lime in the water, I eſtimat 
the whole produce at one ounce m( 
ſure of fixed air, 

_ « Leſt ſome miſtake ſhould a 
from the quantity of air conta 
in the water itſelf, I at the f 
time expelled the air by the heat 
boiling water from a phial of 1 
ſame ſize, filled with the ſame wat 
and an equal quantity of oilof vitn 
and | found the quantity of air 
pelled from it to be quite inconk 
able. In reality, I found after 
proceſs, not more than a quarte 
an ounce meaſure of air that wa 
affected by lime water. There 
alſo not more than half an « 
meaſure of fixed air colledtd; 
that I allowed half of the fixed 
to have eſcaped the lime watth 
order to make the whole eg 
one ounce meaſure. : 

„Then, in order to eftimat 
quantity of air that I could 
pletely phlogiſticate by the reſp 
tion of two minutes, 1 1 


;mplete 
reforc 


0.74 
*% 


SER 


kwigh a glaſs ſy phon, the air con- 
ned in a receiver that held 200 
quces of water, the receiver being 
ened in a trough of water. So 
be | found that I could breathe the 
contained in this receiver with 
enable eaſe, and examining the 
wity of it afterwards, by means 
nitrous air, I found the meaſures 
{the teſt to be 1.5, I repeated 
+ experiment with the ſame event. 
the (ame time ufing the ſame ni- 
"us air and common air, the mea- 
rsof the teſt were 1.26. 
„Taking this number from 2.0, 
r whole quantity of common air 
had — was o. 74; 
*in the air that I had breathed 
r quantity that had diſappeared 
0-5; Which taken from 0.74, 
mes 0.24 for the meaſure of 
ut this reſpired air was ſhort of 
Implete phlogiſtication. Uſing 
fore the following proportion, 
0.74 is to 2.0, fo is 0.24 to 
g. This I therefore conclude 
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to be the quantity of air which I 


could have completely phlogiſticated 


by the reſpiration of two minutes. 
It amounts therefore to 32.4 ounce 
meaſures, or about a quart in a mi- 
nute ; whereas it is generally ſup- 
2 that we phlogiſticate, or as it 
as uſually been termed, that we 
conſume a gallon of air in a minute. 
And if by conſuming be meant re- 
ducing the air to a ſtate in which a 
candle will not burn in it, the eſti- 
mate will be pretty near the truth. 
If this proceſs can be depended 
upon, and it the fixed air produced 
by reſpiration be precipitated from 
the common air, it may be conclud- 
ed that fixed air makes about a ſixty- 
fifth part of the maſs of common 
air, which is about the ſame propor- 
tion that the permanent reſiduum 
bears to any quantity of fixed air. 
For beyond that proportion, it is not 
poſſible to make water imbibe fixed 
air. 


E uncertainty of the con- 
clufion from the experi- 
ats recited in the preceding 
won, ariſes chiefly 2 the 
antty of fixed air that may be 
Mpoſec to eſcape the lime water 
ouph which it is breathed. But 
nk that I made a pretty liberal 
ance by ſuppoſing it to be one 
it of the whole, conſidering how 
7 readily fixed air is abſorbed by 
ick lime in water. If however, 
* one ſixty- fifth part, or even 
r than double that quantity, be 
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tain the Origin of fixed Air diſcovered by it. | 


[From the ſame Work.] 


all the fixed air that is diſcoverable 
in common air by means of reſpi- 
ration, there muſt be ſome other 
cauſe of the diminution of air pro- 
duced by phlogiſton, even in this 
proceſs, - beſides the precipitation of 
fixed air. For in a complete phlo- 
giſtication (for which I made the 
above calculation) the diminution 
is nearly one fourth of the whole, 
And when the diminution of the air 
is made by putrefaction, not onl 
does it amount to a complete wr 
part of the whole, notwithſtanding 
 & 0 the 
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the production of ſome permanent 
air from the putrefying ſubſtance, 
but it has, in all reſpects, the ap- 

arance of being produced ſolely 
by the mere precipitation of fixed 
air, 

„The following experiments were 
made with a view to this very cir- 
cumſtance, and they were made 
with as much attention as I was ca- 

able of giving to them, My rea- 
— will find an experiment of the 
ſame kind in my firſt volume on the 
ſubje& of air; but though it is 
there very faithfully reporred, yet 
as I was at that time but a novice in 


theſe proceſſes. I choſe to go over it found that the air contained in 


again, taking it on a larger ſcale, 
and with ſome precautions which I 
did not then attend to. 

% Notwithſtanding what I had 
obſerved before, I had ſome ſuſpict- 
on that the diminution of air, atter 
the proceſs had been long continu- 


ed in quick-filver, would not be 
quite ſo great as when it was made 


in water; and when conſequently 
that part of the air which had diſap- 
ared had an opportunity of being 


immediately ſeparated from the reſt, 


and imbibed by the water, with 
which it was in immediate contact. 

„ Having th's circumſtance par- 
ticularly in view, on the 13th of 
March, 198», I took two dead 
mice, of about equal ſize, and put 
them into two ſeparate cups, under 
different jars of common air, of ve- 

nearly equal capacities, one of 
them containing 155 ounces of wa- 
ter, ſtanding in quick-ſilver, and 
the other 160 ounces, ſtanding in 
water. . 

« Leaving them in the country to 
the care of a perſon who ſupplied 
the veſſels in which they ſtood occa- 
fionally with water or quickſilver, I 
went to London, and after my re- 


turn, in the beginning of Auguſt, I 


found, by marking the veſſels, an 
meaſuring them afterwards, thatth 


3 eac 
air in the veſſel which had ſtood ; 
water was reduced to 140 oune in 
meaſures ; and on the 28th of A ar 
gui it was reduced to 135, but af hen 

nding a fortnight longer, it u. Ant 
not ſenſibly diminiſhed any farthe qua 
The air in the veſſel which had ſt cun 
in quick-filver was not ſenſibly bein 
miniſlied at all, whe 
« Admitting lime water to th Whit 
veſſel, it preſently became turbid it q 
but this being a flow diminution, the 
removed the veſſel after ſome dn 10 
to a trough of water, and the port 
cont 
made lime water exceedingly turbid to it: 
and agirating this air in ſmall pc the 
tions it was — reduced to 12 men 
ounce . meaſures; fo that all t not! 
quantity diminiſhed ſeems to ha mats 
been fixed air, making lime watt that 
turbid, and being abſorbed by wag ti: | 
in the very ſame manner, mucl 
The air in the veſſel which h fixed 
ſtood in water, notwithſtanding i pear: 
opportunity there was for fixed al and 
depoſited „ it being readily abſ obſer 
ed, made lime water very turbi to ac 
and by agitation in ſmall porioſ¶ to ac 
this air was reduced to 130 ou expe: 
meaſures. Upon the whole then them 
appears, that the diminution in bat 6 
of theſe caſes was nearly equal, 1! Kill 
a little more than one fifth. ducec 
In theſe experiments the e 
mice were thoroughly putreßeſſ ar, 
and indeed quite diſfotred, and Wl ferve, 
doubt had yielded all the air t comp 
were capable of yielding. But aer 
the experiments on the putrefachi Wards 
of mice in quickſilver recited abi made 
be compared with theſe, it vil erer, 
found that the addition of fed night 
or air of any other kind, from ! lance 
putrefied mice was quite inconſa i nitro 
able, viz. an ounce meaſure A th, 
half of fixed air, and halt I have 
- 0! 


eunce meaſure of inflammable from 
each, 

It is true that mice putrefying 
in water yield perhaps more fixed 
ur than in this proportion; but 
here they putrefied in air only. 
and that a very inconſiderable 
quantity 1s produced in thele cir- 
camlances, is evident from there 
being little or no 1ncreaſe of the air 
when it is confined by quick-lilver, 
which could not imbibe fixed air, 
if any had been diſcharged from 
the putrefying mice. 

« If we were to eſtimate the pro- 
portion that the fixed air naturally 
contained in the atmoſphere bears 
to its other conſtituent parts, from 
the data ſupplied by theſe experi- 
ments, it muſt be conſidered as 
not leſs than one fiſth of the whole 
maſs; and yet it is equally certain 
that in other 2 proceſſes, 
the diminution has been quite as 
much without any appearance of 
fixed air. That there is no ap- 
pearance of any when iron filings 
and brimſtone are made uſe of, | 
oſerved before, and endeavoured 
o account for; but I am not able 
to account for it in the following 


prone, at leaſt in one of 
them. 


vill be mentioned hereafter, intro- 
duced a quantity of nitrous air to 
the uſual proportion of common 
ar, confined by quickfilver, I ob- 
ferred that the diminution was 
complete without any admiſſion of 
Water; and lime water being after- 
vards admitted to this air was not 
made turbid by it. Poſſibly, how- 
cer, the fixed air in this caſe 
Mont unite with the ſaline ſub- 


mrous acid and quick-filver; as 
al the ſaline ſubſtances on which 
ure yet made the experiments do 


Having, for a purpoſe that 


comes o 


tance formed by the union of the 
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yield ſome fixed air. But I can- 
not imagine what could have be- 
come of the fixed air, if ihere be 
any depolited by phlogittication 
from the common air, in the fol- 
lowing caſe, | 


Air is as capable of being phlo- 


giſticated and diminiſhed by inflam- 
mable air, as by nitrous air; and 
I found the fame proportion of it 
ſufficient for the purpoſe ; but in- 
flammable air muſt be ignited before 
it can part with its phlogiſton to 
common air. I made the experi- 
ment * in quick-Hlver, by 
means of electric exploſions, and 
obſerved that the whole diminution 
was always produced inſtantane- 
ouſly; and even lime water admit- 
ted to the air immediately after- 
wards did not make it in the leaſt 
turbid, or produce any farther di- 
minution. U his reſult therefore 
was the very reverſe of the dimi- 
nution of air by reſpiration, and 
eſpecially by putrefaction. 

„] not only repeated this expe- 
riment ſeveral times, and with as - 
little loſs of time as potlible tranſ- 
ferred the diminiſhed air to lime 
water; but I made the diminution 
itſelf in lime water, without pro- 
ducing any turbid appearance what- 
ever. | 

© alſo made repeated diminu- 
tions of common air by means of 
inflammable air and the electric 
ſpark over water, in order to diſ- 
cover what it was that the air loſt 
in phlogiſtication, and what be- 

; that part which had diſ- 
appeared; ſuſpecting that it might 
have been imbibed by the water, ſo 
as to be capable of being reprodue- 
ed in the form of air by the appli- 
cation of heat. But the reſult was 
exactly fimilar to what I had ob- 
ſerved when the diminwion was 
made by the ſame means over 

14 quick- 
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quick-ſilver, For in this caſe alſo 
the whole of the diminution took 
place at once, and no fixed air was 
atterwards found in the water. 

« To make this experiment to 
the moſt advantage, I mixed a large 
quantity of air, one third inflam- 
mable, and two thirds common, 
and then took of it ſuch a quantity 
as I found by experience 1 could 
eaſily manage at one time; and 

utting it into one of Mr. Nairne's 
inflammable air piſtols, previouſly 
filled with water, I carefully cloſed 
the orifice, by tying round the 
mouth of it a moiſtened bladder, 
out of which all the air was very 
carefully preſſed, 

„When, in theſe circumſtances, 
the air within the piſtol was fired 
by means of the electric exploſion, 
the firſt effect was, that the ex- 
panded air was inſtantly thrown 
with great violence into the blad- 
der, together with the water can- 
tained in the cavity of the piſtol ; 
but immediately 45 the air, the 
water, and even the greateſt part 


of the bladder itſelf, were forced et h 
by the external air in the piſtol ; WM nan, 
the air contained in the piſto] bein the | 
now reduced by phlogiſtication into which 
leſs ſpace than it had occupied be. ige 
fore, I then carefully withdrey rating 
the bladder, and preſerving the forth 
ſame water, repeated the ſame ex. « ] 
periment with it, till I had decom, the ſp 


poſed ſo much air, that even the 
uantity that had diſappeared of 
Is common air, A of the 
inflammable air, muſt. have been 
conſiderably more in bulk than the 
water, hen putting this water 
into a phial, I endeavoured to ex. 
pel air from it by heat; but I found 
no more in it than ſuch water uſy- 
ally contains, which was quite in- 
conſiderable ; for it was rain water 
—_ been on = ne by 
fore, for the purpoſe of expellin 
all its air. Ti. þ rec indeed hal 
a turbid appearance, but this was 

robably occaſioned by the bladder, 
Had it come from the air, and ef- 
pecially fixed air, it would have 
been driven out by bolling.“ 
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Extract from a Paper of Dr. BLacpEn's, F. R. S. on the HEAT 
of the WATER in the GULF-STREAM. 


[From the Philoſophical Tranſactions. ] 


& NE of the moſt remarkable 

facts obſerved in navigating 
the ocean, is that conſtant and rapid 
current which ſets along the coaſt of 
North America to the northward 
znd eaſtward, and is commonly 
known to ſeamen by the name of 
the Gulf-ſtream. It ſeems juſtly 
attributed to the effect of the trade- 
winds, which blowing from the 
eaſtern quarter into the great Gulf 
of Mexico, cauſe there an accumu- 
lation of the water above the com- 


did 


* * 


mon level of the ſea; in conſt 
quence of which, it is conſtantly 
running out by the channel where 
it finds leaſt reſiſtance, that 5 
through the Gulf of Florida, vith 
ſuch force as to continue a diſt 
ſtream to a very great diſtance» 
Since all ſhips going from Europe 
to any of the ſouthern provinces 
North America muſt croſs this cv 
rent, and are materially affected by 
it in their courſe, every circum 


ſtance of its motion becomes * 0 


za highly intereſting to the ſea- 
nan, as well as of great curioſity to 
he philoſopher. An obſervation 
rhich occurred to me on the ſpot 
ſggeſts a new method of inveſti- 
gung a matter that appears ſo 
northy of attention. 3 
« During a voyage to America, in 
he ſpring of the year 1776, I uſed 
frequently to examine the heat of 
ka water newly drawn, in order to 


S XI - 


he compare it with that of the air, We 
nde our paſſage far to the ſouth- 
he xard, In this fituation, the greateſt 


heat of the water which I obſerved 
rs ſuch as raiſed the quickſfilver in 
kchrenheit's thermometer to 77. 
This happened twice; the firſt time 


n+ WW « the 10th of April, in latitude 
ter WY :1* 10“ N. and longitude, by our 
Ns reckoning, 529 W; and the ſecond 
i ime, three days afterwards, in la- 


ltude 22 7 and longitude 55 
but, in general, the heat of the ſea 
rear the tropic of cancer, about the 
niddle of April, was from 76 to 


1 

„The rendezvous appointed for 
te fleet being off Cape Fear, our 
courſe, on approaching the Ame- 
can coaſt, became northweſtward. 
On the 23d of April the heat of 
the ſea was 74, our latitude at 
noon 28? , N. Next day the 
heat was only 91%; we were then 
la latitude 290 12'; the heat of the 
vater, therefore, was now leſſening 
"ery faſt in proportion to the change 
of latitude. The 25th our latitude 
Was 319 3”; but though we had 
fich thus gone almoſt 2® farther to the 
int E northward, the heat of the ſea was 
net. i bis day rather increaſed, it being 
rope : in the morning, and 723 in the 
s of erening. Next * the 26th of 
cute April, at half after eight in the 
| by morning, I again plunged the ther- 
um- mometer into ſea-water, and was 


ob. Heatly ſurpriſed to ſee the quick- 
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filver riſe to 789, higher than 1 
had ever obſerved it, even within 
the tropic. As the difference was 
too great to be imputed to any acci- 
dental variation, 1 immediately con- 
ceived that we muſt have come into 
the Gult-ſtream, the water of which 
{till retained great part of the heat 
that it had acquired in the torrid 
zone. This idea was confirmed by 
the ſubſequent, regular, and quick 
diminution of the heat: the ſhip's 
run for a quarter of an hour had leſ- 


ſened it 2®; the thermometer, at 
9 


three quarters after eight, being 
raiſed by ſea - water, freſh drawn, 
only to 76˙; by nine the heat was 
reduced to 73, and in a quarter of 
an hour more, to 717 nearly: all 
this time the wind blew freſh, and 
we were going ſeven knots an hour 
on a north-weſtern courſe. The 


water now began to loſe the fine 


tranſparent blue colour of the ocean, 


and to aſſume ſomething of a greeniſh - 
olive tinge, a well-known indication 


of ſoundings. Accordingly, between 
four and five in the afternoon, 
ground was ſtruck with the lead at 
the depth of eighty fathom, the 
heat of the ſea being then reduced to 
699%. In the courſe of the follow- 
ing night and next day, as we came 
into ſhallower water and nearer the 
land, the temperature of the ſea 
gradually ſunk to 659, which was 
nearly that of the air at the time. 
© Unfortunately bad weather, on 
the 26th, prevented us from taking 
an obſervation of the ſun; but on 
the 27th, though 1t, was then cloudy. 
at noon, we calculated the latitude 
from two altitudes, and found it to 
be 332 26' N. The difference of 
this latitude from that which we 
had obſerved on the 25th, being 20 
237 was ſo much greater than could 
be deduced from the ſhip's run 
marked in the log-book, as to con- 
vince 
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[1338] ON THE HEAT 
vince the ſeamen that we had been 
ſet many miles to the northward by 
the current. 

On the 25th at noon, the longi- 
tude, by our reckoning, was 74*® 
W. and I believe the computation 
to have bcen pretty juſt; but the 
ſoundings, together with the lati- 
tude, will determine the ſpot where 
theſe obſervations were made better 
than any reckoning from the eaſt- 
ward, The ſhip's run on the 26th, 
from nine in the forenoon to four in 
the afternoon, was about ten leagues 
on a north-weſt-by-north courſe : 
ſoon afterwards we hove-to in order 
to ſound, and, finding bottom, we 
went very ſlowly all night, and till 
noon the next day. 

« From theſe obſervations, I think, 
it may be concluded, that the Gulf- 


" ſtream, about the 33d degree of 


north latitude, and the 76th degree 
of longitude weſt of Greenwichz is, 


in the month of April, at leaſt ſix 


degrees hotter than the water of the 


ſea through which it runs. As the 


heat of the ſea water evidently be- 
gan to increaſe 1n the evening of the 
25th, and as the obſervations ſhew 


that we were getting out of the cur- 


rent.when I firſt tried the heat in the 


morning of the 26th, it is moſt pro- 


bable, that the ſhip's run, during 
the night, is nearly the breadth of 
the ſtream . obliquely acroſs: 
that, as it blew a freſh breeze, could 
not be much leſs than twenty-five 
leagues in fifteen hours, the diſtance 


_ of time between the two obſerva- 
tions of the heat; and hence the 


breadth of the ſtream may be eſti- 
mated at twenty leagues. The 
breadth of the Gulf of Florida, 
which evidently bounds the ſtream 
at its origin, appears by the charts 
to be two or three miles leſs than 
this, excluding the rocks and fand- 
banks which ſurround the Bahama 
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Iſlands, and the ſhallow water that 


extends to a conſiderable diſtance! 


from the coaſt of Florida; and the 
correſpondence of theſe meaſures is 
very remarkable ; ſince the ſtream, 
from well-known principles of hy. 
draulics, muſt gradually become 
wider as it gets to a greater diſtance 
from the channel by which it if. 
ſues. 

If the heat of the Gulf of Mexico 


were known, many curious calcula- 


tions might be formed by comparing 
it with that of the current, The 
mean heat of Spaniſli-town and 
Kingſton in Jamaica, ſeems not to 
exceed 819; that of St. Domingo 
on the ſea · coaſt may be eſtimated at 
the ſame from Monſ. Godin's ob- 
ſervations ; but as the coaſt of the 
continent which bounds the gulf to 
the weſtward and ſouthward 1s pro- 
bably warmer, perhaps a degree or 
two may be allowed for the mean 
temperature of the climate over the 
whole bay: let it be ſtated at $2? 
or 8 „2. Now there ſeems to be 
great probability in the ſuppoſition 
that the ſea, at a certain compara- 
tively ſmall diſtance below its ſur- 
face, agrees in heat pretty nearly 
with the average temperature of the 
air, during the whole year, in that 
part; and hence it may be conjec- 
tured, that the general heat of the 
water, as it iſſues out of the bay to 
form the ſtream, is about 849, the 
ſmall variations of temperature on 
the ſurface not being ſufficient to 
affect materially that of the general 
maſs. At the tropic of cancer | 
found the heat to be 77%; the 
ſtream, therefore, in its whole 
courſe from the gulf of Flond, 
may be ſuppoſed to have been con 
ſtantly running through water from 
49 to 69 colder than itſelf, and yet 
it had loſt only 4 of heat, though 
the ſurrounding water mew: 100 


0 
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breed it was was 10 below the 
{poſed original temperature of the 
| wer which forms the current. 
| Fom this ſmall diminution of the 
| eat, in a diſtance probably of three 
| hundred miles, ſome idea may be 
xquired of the vaſt body of fluid 
e chich ſers out of the gulf of Mex- 
d, and of the great velocity of its 
notion. Numerous obſervations 
0 on the temperature of this ſtream, 
WE in cvery part of it, and at different 
kaſons of the year, compared with 
the heat of the water in the ſur- 
wunding ſeas, both within and with- 
out the tropic, would, I apprehend, 
de the beſt means of aſcertaining 
its nature, and determining every 
material circumſtance of its move- 
nent, eſpecially if the effect of the 
current in puſliing ſhips to the 
torthward 1s carefully attended to, 
n the ſame time with the obſerva- 
tions upon its heat. 
% An opinion prevails among ſea- 
men, that there is ſomething pecu- 


be bar in the weather about the Gulf- 
on eam As far as I could judge, 
ra- the heat of the air was conſiderably 
ur- increaſed by it, as might be ex- 
ly petted; but whether to a degree or 
the extent ſufficient for ——— any 
hat N material changes in the atmoſphere 
ec: mult be determined by future ob- 
the i errations. | 

Ao * Perhaps other currents may be 
the 


fund which, iſſuing from places 
warmer or colder than the ſurround- 
ug fea, differ from it in their tem- 
perature ſo much as to be diſcovered 
by the thermometer, Should there 
de many ſuch, this inſtrument will 
come to be ranked among the moſt 
ride, 1iluable at ſea; as the difficulty of 

oeaining currents is well known 
from 0 be one of the greateſt defects in 


7 la preſent art of navigation. 
_ In che mean time, I hope the 
| 2 Wfervations which have been here 
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related are ſufficient to prove, that 
in eroſſing the Gulf-ffream very 
eſſential advantages may be derived 
from the uſe of the thermometer : 
for if the maſter of a ſhip, bound 
to any of the ſouthern provinces of 
North America, will be careful to 
try the heat of the ſea frequently, 
he muſt diſcover very accurately 
his entrance into the Gulf. ſtream, 
by the ſudden increaſe of the heat; 
and a continuance of the ſame ex- 
periments will ſhew him, with equal 
exactneſs, how long he remains in 
it. Hence he will always be able to 
make a proper allowance for the 
number of miles that the ſhip is ſer 


to the northward, by multiplying 


the time into the velocity of the 
current. Though this velocity is 
hitherto very imperfectly known, 
for want of ſome method of deter- 
mining how long the current ated 
upoh the ſhips, yet all uncertainty 
ariſing from thence muſt ſoon ceaſe, 
as a few experiments upon the heat 
of the ſtream, compared with the 
ſhip's run checked by obſervations 
of the latitude, will aſcertain its 
motion with ſufficient preciſion. 
From differences in the win 
perhaps other circumſtances, ide is 
probable, that there may be ſo 
variations in the velocity of th 
current ; and it will be curious to 
obſerve, whether theſe variations 
may not frequently be poinfed out 
by a difference in its temperature; 
as the quicker the current moves, 
the leſs heat is likely to be loſt, and 
conſequently the hotter the water 
will be. In this obſervation, how- 
ever, the ſeaſon of the year muſt 
always be conſidered ; partly, be- 
cauſe it may, perhaps, in ſome de- 
gree affect the original temperature 
of the water in the gulf of Mexico; 
but principally, becauſe the actual 
heat of the ſtream muſt be greater 
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or leſs in proportion as the tract of when he finds this ſudden Increaſe 
the ſea through which 1t has flown of heat in the ſea, will be warned of 
was warmer or colder. In winter, his approach to the coaſt, and will 


euth 
for! 


I ſhould ſuppoſe, that the heat of thus have timely notice to take the in th 
the ſtream itſelf would be rather neceſſary precautions for the ſecuriy 0! 60 
leſs than in ſummer; but that the of his vefſel. As the courſe of the yet 2 
difference between it and the ſur- Gulf-ſtream comes more to be ac. rig 

mon 


rounding ſea would be much greater; curately known, from repeated ob- 
and I can conceive that, in the mid- ſervations of the heat and latitudes, 
dle of ſummer, though the ſtream this method of determining the ſhip's 
had loſt very little. of its original place will be proportionably more 
heat, yet the ſea might, in ſome applicable to uſe. And it derives 
parts, acquire ſo nearly the fame additional importance from the pe- 
temperature, as to render it ſcarcely culiar circumitances of the Amer- 
poſſible to diſtinguiſh» by the ther- can coaſt, which, from the mouth 
mometer when a ſhip entered into of the Delaware to the ſouthermoſt 
the current. F point of Florida, is every where 
„ Beſides the convenience of cor- low, and beſet with frequent ſhoals, 
recting a ſhip's courſe, by knowing running out ſo far into the ſea that 
how to make a proper allowance for a veſſel may be aground in many 
the diſtance ſhe is ſet to the north- places where the ſhore is not to be 
ward by the current, a method of diſtinguiſhed even from the maſt- 
determining with certainty when ſhe head. The Gulf ſtream, therefore, 
enters into the Gulf-ftream is at- which has hitherto ſerved only to 
tended with the farther ineſtimable increaſe the perplexities of ſeamen, 
advantage of ſhewing her place upon will now, it theſe obſervations are 
the ocean in the moſt critical ſitua- found to be juſt in practice, become 
tion: for, as the current ſets along one of the chief means of their pre- 
the coaſt of America at no great di- ſervation upon that dangerouscoalt, 
ſtance from ſoundings, the mariner, . | 
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[From the fame Publication] 


00 URING my reſidenceon the of June, and continued with ven 
iſland of Sumatra in the Eaſt little intermiſſion till the month d 
Indies, I had occaſion to obſerve a March in the following year. 9 


henomenen ſingular, I believe, in long and ſevere a drought had not 3 Cc 
its kind, an account of which may been experienced then in the me- had 
not perhaps be unintereſting to the mory of the oldeſt man, The verdurt The 
curious. of the ground. was burnt up, the but 


they 


« Intheyear 1775 the 8. E. or dry trees were ſtripped of their leaves 
um 


monſoon ſet in about the middle the ſprings of water failed, go" 


- | 


uh every where gaped in fiſſures. 
For ſome time a copious dew falling 
iu the night ſupplied the deficiency 
o rain ; but this did not laſt long: 
yet a thick tog, which rendered the 
neighbouring hills inviſible for 
mouths together, and nearly ob- 
ſcured the ſun, never ceaſed to hang 
over the land, and add a gloom to 
the proſpe& already but too melan- 
choly. The Europeans on the coaſt 
ſuffered extremely by ficknels ; 
about a fourth part of the whale 
number being carried off by fevers 
and other bilious diſtempers, the de- 
preſſion of ſpirits which they la- 
boured under, not a little contri - 
buting to haſten the fatal effects. 
— natives alſo died in great num- 

IS, : 
In the month of November 1775, 
the dry ſeaſon having then exceeded 
ts uſual period, and the S. E. winds 
continuing with unremitting vio- 
lence, the ſea was obſerved to be 
covezed, to the diſtance of a mile, 
and in ſome places a league from 
ſhore, with A floating on the ſur- 
face, Great quantities of them 
nere at the ſame time driven on the 
beach, or left there by the tide, ſome 
quite alive, others dying, but the 
geareſt part quite dead. The fiſh 
thus found were not of one but va- 


tat and round, the Cat-fiſh and 
Mullet being generally moſt preva- 
lent, The numbers were prodigi- 
0us, and overſpread the ſhore to 
the extent of ſome degrees : of this 
[ had ocular proof or certain infor- 
mation, and probably they extended 
4 conliderable way farther than 1 
had opportunity of making enquiry. 
Their firſt appearance was ſudden ; 
but though the numbers diminiſhed, 
they continued to be thrown up, in 
ſome parts of the coaſt, for at leaſt 


tous ſpecies, both large and ſmall, 
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a month, furniſhing the inhabitants 
with food, which, though attended 
with no immediate ill conſequence, 
probably contributed to the un- 
healthineſs ſo ſeverely felt. No al- 
teration in the weather had been re- 
marked for many days previous to 
their appearance. The thermome- 
ter ſtood as uſual at the time of year 
at about 850. | 
“Various were the conjectures 
formed as to the cauſe of this extra- 
ordinary phenomenon, and almoſt 
as various and contradiftory were 
the conſequences deduced by the 
natives from an omen ſo porten- 
tous; ſome inferring the continu- 
ance, and others, with equal plau- 
ſibility, a relief from the drought, 
With reſpect to the cauſe, I muſt 


confeſs myſelf much at a loſs to ac- 


count for it ſatisfactorily. If 1 
might hazard a conjecture, and it ts 
not offered as any thing more, I 
would ſuppoſe, thar the ſea requires 
the mixture of a due proportion of 
freſh water to temper its ſaline qua- 


lity, and enable certain ſpecies of ' 


fiſh to ſubſiſt in it. Of this falu- 
brious correction it was deprived for 
an unuſual ſpace of time, not only 
by the want of rain, but by the 
ceaſing of many rivers to flow into 
it, whoſe ſources were dried up, I 


rode acroſs the mouths of ſeveral . 


perfectly dry, which I had often 
before paſſed in boats. The fiſh no 
longer experiencing this refreſh- 
ment, neceſſary as it would ſeem to 
their exiſtence, ſickened and pe- 
riſned as in a corrupted element. 
If any thing ſimilar to what I 
have above deſcribed has been no- 
ticed in other parts of the world, I 
ſhould be happy by a compariſon of 
the attendant circumſtances, to in- 
veliigate and aſcertain the true 
caules of fo extraordinary an effect.“ 
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A farther Account of the Uſefulneſs of WASHING the STEMS of 
TREES. By Ro BERT MaRSHAM, of Stratton, Eſq; F. R. 8. 


From the fame Publication. ] 


66 HE following account is a kind 
of poitſcript to my letter to 
Dr. Moſs, lord biſhop of Bath and 
Wells, in 1775, which the Royal 
Society did me the honour to publiſh 
in the Philoſophical Tranſactions in 
1777: In that I ſhewed how much 
a beech increaſed upon its ſtem being 
cleaned and waſhed ; and in this I 
ſhall fhew, that the benefit of clean- 
ing the ſtem continues ſeveral years: 
for the beech which I waſhed in 1775 
has increaſed in the five years ſince 
the waſhing eight inches and fix- 
tenths, or above an inch and ſeven- 
tenths yearly; and the aggregate 
/ nine unwaſhed beeches of the 


fame age does not amount to one 


inch and three-tenths yearly to each 
tree. in 1776 I waſhed another 
beech (of the ſame age, wiz. ſeed in 
1741); and the increaſe in four 
years lince the waſhing is nine inches 
and two-tenths, or two inches and 
three-tenths yearly, when the aggre- 
gate of nine unwaſhed beeches a- 
mounted to but one inch and three- 
tenths and a half. In 1776 J waſh- 
ed an oak which I planted in 1720, 
which has increaſed in the four years 
fince waſhing ſeven inches and two- 
renths, and the aggregate of three 
oaks planted the ſame year (viz. 
all I meaſured) amounted to but one 
inch yearly to each tree, In 1779 
I waſhed another beech of the ſame 
age, and the increaſe in 1780 was 
three inches, when the aggregate of 
fifteen unwaſhed beeches was not 
full fifteen inches and fix-tenths, or 
not one inch and half a tenth to each 
tree ; yet moſt of theſe trees grew 
on better land than that which was 
waſhed. But I apprehend the whole 
of the extraordinary increaſe in the 
two laſt experiments ſhould nor be 
attributed to waſhing: for in the 
autumn of 1778 J had greaſy pond- 


though the beech gained but three- 


circumference, or one hundred and 


mud ſpread round ſome favourite 
trees, as far as I ſuppoſed their toon 
extended, and although ſome trees 
did not ſhow to have received any 
benefit from the mud, yet othen 
did, that is, an oak increaſed half 
an inch, and a beech three-tenths, 
above their ordinary growth, No 


tenths, yet, perhaps, that may not 
be 5 — the wi for 
the ſummer of 1779 was the moſt 
ungenial to the growth of trees of 
any ſince I have meaſured them, * 
ſome not gaining half their ordinary I cite 
growth, and the aggregate increiſ Wil 0 
of all the unwaſhed and unmudded . 


trees that I meaſured (ninety-three but i 
in number of various kinds) was in br 
1779 but fix feet five inches and ſe- fro f 
ven· tenths, or ſeventy · ſeven inches I ©** * 
and ſeven-tenths. which gives but ee 
eight · tenths and about one-third w © = 
each tree; when in 1778 (aver Ham 
dry ſummer in Norfolk) they in- 2 
creaſed ſeven feet and nine-tenths, WW ; © - 
or near eighty-five inches, which 4 
gives above nine- tenths to each tree: 8 
and this ſummer of 1780 being allo ug 

' Ul 


very dry, yet the aggregate increale | 
was above half an inch more than in Ire 4 
1778. But the beſt increaſe of thele nll b 
three years is low, as there are but WW - 
twenty of the niaety-three trees that 18 
were not planted by me, and greater 6 25 
increaſe is reaſonably expected in .“ 
young than old trees; yet I have 1 Qt L 
oak now two hundred years old(1799) 2s 
which is ſixteen feet and five inches in * te 
ninety-ſeven inches in two hundred BN ' 
ears. But this oak cannot prope'!] 
called old. The annual increal 
of very old trees is hardly meafut * 
able with a ftring, as the flight 5 
change of the air will affect the ſirins 3 
more than a year's growth. The * 
largeſt trees that I have meaſured * 
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o far from me, that I have had no op- 
portunity of meaſuring them a ſecond 
time, excepting the oak near the ho- 
nourable Mr. Legge's Lodge in Holt 
Foreſt, which does not ſhow to be 
hollow. In 1759 I found it was at 
ſeren feet (for a large ſwelling ren- 
dered it unfair to meaſure at five or 
ix feet) a trifle above thirty-four 
feet in circumference, and in 1778 
| found it had not -increaſed above 
half an inch in nineteen years. This 
more entire remain of longevity me- 
itz ſome regard from the lovers of 
trees, as well as the hollow oak at 
Cowthorp in Yorkſhire, which Dr. 
Hunter gives an account of in his 
elition of Evelyn's Silva, and calls 
it forty-eight feet round at three 
feet, I did not meaſure it fo low; 
butin 1768 I found it at four feet, 
forty feet and fix inches; and at 
fre feet, thirty · ſix feet and fix inches; 
and at fix feet, thirty-two feet and 
once inch. Now, although this oak 
b larger near the earth than that in 
Hampſhire, yet it diminiſhes much 
more ſuddenly in girt, viz. eight 
det and five inches in two feet of 


he | | 

ich beicht (1 reckon by my own mea- 
ee: lures as I took pains to be exact.) 
10 duppoſe the diminution continues 


about this rate (for I did not mea- 
ſore ſo high) then at ſeven feet it 


eſe Ill be about twenty-eight feet in cir- 
but cumterence, and the bottom fourteen 
hit (tet contain fix hundred and eighty- 
ater r feet round or buyer's meaſure, or 
| in lerenteen ton and fix feet; and four- 
m= en teet length of the Hampſhire 
900 Ok is one nouſand and ſeven feet, 
gin " trenty-fre ton and ſeven feet, 
1 mat is, three hundred and twenty- 
1 ode feet more than the Yorkſhire 
e, wough that is ſuppoſed by 
caſe ear people the greateſt Oak in 
ur- agland. 

heeſt Jam unwilling to conclude this 
ring «oun? of waſhing the ſtems of 


The 2 without obſerving, that all the 


ingredients of vegetation united, 
which are received from the roots, 
ſtem, branches, and leaves of a moſly 
and dirty tree, do not produce half 


the increaſe that another gains whoſe - 


ſtem 1s clean to the head only, and 
that not ten feet in height. Is it 
not clear that this greater ſhare of 
nouriſhment cannot come from rain? 
For the dirty ſtem will retain the moiſ- 
ture longer than when clean, and 
the nouriſhment drawn from the 
roots, and imbibed by the branches 
and leaves, muſt be the ſame to 
both trees. Then muſt not the 
E ſhare of vegetative ingredients 
conveyed in dew? May not 
the moſs and dirt abſorb the fineſt 
parts of the dew ? and may they nor 
act as a kind of ſcreen, and deprive 
the tree of that ſhare of air and ſun 
which it requires? To develope 
this myſterious operation of nature 
would be an honor to the moſt inge- 
nious, and the plain fact may afford 
pleaſure to the owners of young 
trees; for if their growth may be 
increaſed by cleaning their ſtems 
once in five or ſix years (and per- 
haps they will not require it ſo often) 
if the increaſe 1s but half an inch 
yearly above the ordinary growth, 
it will greatly over-pay for the trou- 
ble, beſides the pleaſure of — 
the tree more flouriſhing. Althoug 
the extra increaſe of my firſt waſhed 
beech was but four-tenths of an 
inch, the ſecond wa, nine-tenths and 
a half, and the third nearly two 


inches, ſo the aggregate extra in- 


ereaſe is above one inch one- 
tenth yearly; and the inereaſe of 
the oak is eight · tenths. But calling 
it only, half an inch, then ſix years 
win Þ e above five cubic feet of 
timber, as oak is eight feet 

und, and abov Nr feet long, 
and fix pence will pay for the waſh- 
in”; ſo there remains nine ſhillings 
and fix pence clear gain in ſix years.“ 


ANTI- 
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ANTIQUITIES. 


On the Origin and Derivation of the Title of IONIANs, fron 
ION and JAVAN. 25 


[From Mr. Jopp REL's Illuſtrations of the Iox of Evnieipes.] 


Fonians, from the honour'd Ton call'd. 
Verſe 1640. 


04 HE title of Ionians is here 

ſaid to be derived from the 
Jon of the play ; but this appella- 
tion has been ſuppoſed with great 
probability to have had a different 
origin of a far more remote anti- 
quity : and it appears, that the 
name was originally very extenfive 
from the moſt undoubted teſtimony. 
We learn from Herodotus, © that 
the Athenians were for a time called 
Ionians from Ion, ſon of Xuthus, 
the leader of their armies : and 
that the Ionians of the Peleponneſe 
before the arrival of Danaus and 
Xuthus were called the Ægiales, or 
the Maritime Pelaſgi, as the Greeks 
aſſerted ; but afterwards Ionians 
from Ion, the ſon of Xuthus.“ Ac- 
cording to him however © the 
Athenians rejected this appellation, 
as well as the other Ionians in 
Græce, and were moſt of them in 
his time aſhamed of it: but the 
twelve cities of the Ionians them- 
ſelves in Aſia gloried in the appella- 
tion, erected a temple, and impoſed 
on themſelves the common name of 


Panionium ; of which they were 


willing that none but the Ionians 
themſelves ſhould participate.” Stra- 
bo alfa aſſerts, . that the Ionic di- 
alect was the ſame with the ancient 
Attick, and that the Athenians were 
formerly called Ionians: Henoe are 


4 
F 
7 0 
lt, Eu 


bee; 

n hi 

Ole 

wd t 

9515 pep) 

Aritt; 

a Pe 

preſſ 

tells 

al tt 

ont 

derived the Tonians inhabiting AG 11 

who now make uſe of the Ionic; | 

tongue, as it is called: In another Mt 

place he informs us, “ that Attic ;;.. 

was formerly called Ionia and last, 

and that Homer, when he mention Cen 

the Iaones, means the Athenians,” ey 

Pauſanius relates, „ that Selinus I +... 

king of Egialus, gave his only n 

daughter Helice in marriage to Ion n. 

and adopted him as his ſon and ſuc 

ceſſor in the government: thai, ;; 

after the death of Selinus he ther ,... 

reigned, founded a city in ᷑gialus la. 

of the name of Helice derived from ... 

his wife, and called the nation nb 

Tonians from himfelf : This bowe- e. 

ver was no exchange of name, but: 

only an addition; for they were y. 

called the „ 2 Ionians.“ He ..; 

afterwards adds, . that the. deſcen-· bun 

dents of Ion retained the ſovereignty bn 

of the Ionians, till they and the ... 
whole nation fell under the Achæ- 


ans.” The Ionians, ſays Strabo, 
ſpeaking of Egialus in Achæa, 
who were originally of Athenian ex- 
traction, formerly poſſeſſed this 
country; and its ancient name Was 
Egialeia, as the inhabitants were 
called Zgiales; but the country 
was afterwards denominated Ionia, 
as well as Attica, from Ion, ſon ot 
Xuthus. Hence it appears, that a 
conſiderable part of Græce had this 


appellation : but it was even the 


common title of the whole country 
in 


i: Europe, as the Aſiaticks them- 
des called it. Thus Aſchylus 
his Perſians makes Atoſſa call 
Greece the land of the Taonians ; 
a the chorus in that play calls the 
ple of Greece the lanonians. 
krittophanes alſo, in the mouth of 
i Perhan nobleman, uſes this ex- 
eon; and the ſcholiaſt there 
Els us, that the Barbarians called 
ill the Hellenes by the name of 
lonians, The foundation there- 
fore of this title ſeems to have been 
tired from javan, the fourth ſon 
& [aphet, and the grandſon of the 
wtizrch Noah, whoſe poſterity 
mer the deluge are recorded in Ge- 
tes to have peopled the iſles of the 
Gentiles, 1 ſhall ſubmit the fol- 
bing obſervations to the reader, 
rom an eſſay, intitled, An enquiry 
mo the origin of the Greek lan- 
gage, by the late buſhop Squire. 
Me find this very land of Greece, 
n the ſacred records, more than 
ce expreſsly termed Javan or 
lonia ; that is, the country of Ja- 
"an, tor as the original word in the 
tlebrew is wrote J.), according to 
ne different inſertion of the vowels, 
t may be pronounced IN or 
aVaN, or IaoN, or IaN Na: 
al what ſtill more ſtrongly 
frnothens and confirms this opi- 
wn, that the country of Javan 
Fs really the ſame with that of 
brzce, is, that the Syrians, Perſi- 


Af 


nicks 


on] 
Ion 
ſuc 
that 
here 
alusd 
rom 
tio 
owe 
but 
were 
Hef 
ſcen 
| nty 
— | 
chæ- 


— us, Arabians, and the Barbarians 
gk 0 general never called the inhabi- 
this e ot this land Hellens, the name 
seh oft commonly gave them- 
n 8 but al ways javans, or Ioni- 
try ay The Greeks themſelves indeed 
10 n ready enough to tell us, that 
* n name was of a much later date 
nat a dn that 1 have now aſſigned; and 
this n took its original from the 
he 3 noble exploits of one lon an 
wry ill 4% the ſon of Xuthus, who 
in ant 
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was three entire generations younger 
than Deucalion : but this opinion 
ſeems to have no better foundation, 
than meer unſupported conjecture z 
for what had the Syrians, Arabs, E- 


gyptians, and thoſe other nations, 


which the Greeks term barbarous, 
to do with the Athenian lon, a man 
of no character with regard to them, 
and ſcarcely known and acknow- 
ledged by his countrymen them» 
ſelves? The very actions, that 
are ſaid to have been performed by 
him, allowing them to be alk true 
in fact, are however far from be- 
ing of that diſtinguiſhed merit, as 
to deſerve to have a whole people 
denominated from him. Had this 
been the true original of the name 
of the Ionians, we ſhould moſt un- 
doubtedly have found it chiefly in 
uſe amongſt the Greeks e 
and by them taught and propagated 
to the neighbouring nations: where- 
as the direct contrary of this is evi- 
dent; for it does not appear from 
hiſtory, as far as I am able to 
learn, that the Greeks in genera 
ever called themſelves Tomians, or 
that even the Athenians, - whoſe 
country had the honour of giving 
birth to this imaginary hero, were 
ever ſo well pleaſed with this name 
as to endeavour to propagate 1t : 
nay, it is certain from hiſtory, that 
they even diſliked it, avoided to 
make uſe of it, and were unwilling 
to be called by it: Ola wy anno 
Ioreg, i "Abnaiu Yuy.y TErpay 2 
Bovkeueros " ves x6xAy ol, as Heroda- 
tus tells us. When therefore the 
learned Bochart, in his Phaleg de- 
monſtrates, that the Jayar:s or Ioni- 
ans were not originally a meer party 
diſtinction among the Greeks, 
aſſumed by accident, as it were, in 
later times ; but that in their firſt 
and moſt early ages the inhabitants 
of all the countries between FRO 
an 


. ans 
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and Peleponneſus inclufively were 
called after this name; is not this 
a moſt convincing argument, does 
it not amount even to demonſtra- 
tion, that the Greck account of the 
original of this appellation of Toni- 
cannot . pothbly be true? 
Though the Athenians and ſome of 
their neareſt neighbours might be 
ſuppoſed to have been called after 
this name in memory of their 
countryman lon; yet how does this 
affect, or in the leaſt concern the 
Thracians, and thoſe other nations 
who ar this time, 1t 18 more than 
probable, had not the leaſt com- 
merce or — with them? 


We muſt therefore have recourſe to 
- ſome caule as extenſive as the effect. 


That which I have aſſigned ſeems 
fully to come up to the point; viz. 
that the Javans and Pelaſgi were in 
reality one and the ſame people, 
planting and inhabiting the ſame 
countries at the ſame time, from 


their anceſtor denominated Javans, 


or Ionians, and from their manner 
of life Pelaſgi, a wandering peo- 
ple.” This ingenious explication 
naturally ſolves all the difficulties in 


regard to this character of Ion. It; 
Moſaick archetype, the Afiatic 
Javan, was deſignedly loſt in ob! 
vion by the Græcians, and partic 
larly by the Athenians, that thei 
national vanity might not ſuffer h 
this traditional badge of oriental e 
traction; nor claſh with their f 
vourite prejudice of conſiderin 
themſelves the Autochthones « 
their own country, or the nat 
inhabitants ſprung from its ve 
ſoil, and not imported from a 
other. In. order therefore to al 
count for the derivation of the na 
of Ionians, if they did not abſ 
lutely create an imaginary chara 


ter of their own, the dramatic I 
of Euripides, yet they undoubred © 
r the exploits of the { lot 
of Creuſa. By this artful invef e 
tion they ſecured to themſelves WI” 


double advantage ; 'for they loſt tl 
ideal diſgrace of acknowledgit 
themſelves, as a colony planted | 
a foreign founder; and yet they 1 
tained the flattering compliment 
ſtamping on the iſlands and t 
Afiatick colonies the mark of pe 
tical derivation from them.” 


— 


SHORT HISTORICAL ACCOUNT of ATHENS, from t 
TIME of her PERS! AN TRIUMPHS, to that of her becomi 


ſubject to the TURRS. 


[From Mr. Harris's Philotogical Inquiries. 


£6 


HEN the Athenians had 
delivered themſelves from 
the tyranny of Piſiſtratus, and after 
this had defeated the vaſt efforts of 
the Perſians, ard that againſt two ſuc- 
ceſſive invaders, Darius and Xerxes, 
they may be conſidered as at the 
ſummit of their national glory. 


For more than half a century after- 


left their minds at eaſe, and $ 


— 


[ 


pts dic 
| «6 Ju 
IWs of 
dd Pla 
ad fro 
phil 
my, 
wards they maintained, without cc 
troul, the ſovereignty of Greece 
As their taſte was naturally go 
arts of every kind ſoon roſe ame 
them, and flouriſhed. Valour | 
given them reputation; reputa! 
gave them an aſcendant; and t 
aſcendant produced a ſecurity, wh 
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— tem leiſure to cultivate every thing 
bl theral, or elegant. 

| & Twas then that Pericles adorned 
* he city with temples, theatres, and 


6 cher beautiful public buildings. 
| Ydias, the great ſculptor, - was 
eyed as his architect, who, 
by en he had erected edifices, 
5 forned them himſelf, and added 


uues and baſſo-relievo's, the ad- 


= uin of every beholder. *Twas 
n chat Polignotus and Myro 
=— [ICE that Sophocles and Euri- 
os vrote; and not long after, 


thy ſaw the divine Socrates, 
abi a A | 
: „Human affairs are, by nature, 
0 change; and ſtates, as well 


od s individuals, are born to _ 
My kilouſy and ambition inſenſibly fo- 
nve wed wars, and ſucceſs in theſe 


us, as in others, was often va- 
e. The military ſtrengtk of the 
ithenians was firſt impaĩred by the 
ted edemonians; after that, it was 
gan humiliated, under Epaminon- 
w, by the Thebans; and laſt of 
4 WF 45 wholly cruſhed by the 
laeedonian, Philip. 

But though their political ſove- 
tonty was loſt, yet, happily for 
ankind, their love of literature and 
ns Gd not ſink along with it. 

* Juſt at the cloſe of their golden 
of empire flouriſhed Xenophon 
Plato, the diſciples of Socrates, 
from Plato deſcended that race 
philoſophers, called the Old Aca- 
my, | 

* Aritotle, who was Plato's diſ- 
ple, may be ſaid, not to have in- 


received a new philoſophy, but rather 
Ily > be tempered the ſublime, and 
e * turous myſteries of his maſter 
lour th ma order, and a ſtricter 
put Wt: of reaſoning, 

and t 


„Leno, who was himſelf alſo 
ated in the principles of Plato- 
n, only differed from Plato in 
comparative eſtimate of things, 


allowing nothing to be intrinſically 
good but virtue, nothing intrinfi- 
cally bad but vice, and confidering 
all other things to be in themſelves 
indifferent. | 

« He too and Ariſtotle accurately 
cultivated logic, but in diflerent 
ways; for Ariſtotle chiefly dwelt 
upon the ſimple ſyllogiſm ; Zeno 
upon that which is derived out of 
it, the compound or hypothetic. 
Both too, as well as other philoſo- 
phers, cultivated rhetoric along with 
logic ; holding a knowledge in both 
to be requiſite for thoſe, who think 
of addreſſing mankind with all the 
efficacy of perſuaſion. Zeno ele- 
gantly illuſtrated the force of theſe 
two powers by a ſimile, taken from 
the hand: the cloſe power of logic 


he compared to the fiſt, or hand 


compreſt ; the diffuſe power of lo- 
vic, to the palm, or hand open. 
&« I ſhall mention but two ſets 


more, the New Academy, and the 


Epicurean. 

„The New Academy, fo called 
from the Old Academy (the name 
given to the ſchool of Plato) was 
founded by Arcelilas, and ably 
maintained by Carneades, From 
a miſtaken imitation of the great pa- 
rent of philoſophy, Socrates, (par- 
ticularly as he appears in the dia- 
logues of Plato) becauſe Socrates 


doubted ſome things, therefore Ar- 


ceſilas and Carneades doubted all. 
+« Epicurus drew from another 
ſource ; Democritus had raught hun 
atoms and a void: by the fortuitous 
concourſe of atoms he fancied he 
could form a world, while by a 
feigned veneration he complimented 
away his gods, and totally denied 
their providential care, leſt the trou- 
ble of it ſhould impair their unin- 
terrupted ſtate of bliſs. Virtue he 
recommended, though not for the 
ſake of virtue, but pleaſure ; plea- 
K 2 ſure, 
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ſure, according to him, being our 


chief and ſovereign good. It, muſt 
be confeſt howeyer, that, though 
his principles were erroneous and 
even bad, never was a man more 
temperate and humane ; never was 
a man more beloved by his friends, 
or more cordially attached to them 
in aſfectionate eſteem. 

„We have already mentioned 
the alliance between philoſophy and 
rhetoric. This cannot be thought 
wonderful, if rhetoric be the art, 
by which men are perſuaded, and 
if men cannot be perſuaded, with- 
out a knowledge of human nature : 
for what, but philoſophy, can pro- 
cure us this knowledge? 

„was for this reaſon the ableſt 
Greek philoſophers not only taught 
(as we hinted before) but wrote alſo 
treatiſes upon rhetoric, They had 
a farther inducement, and that was 
the intrinſic beauty of their lan- 
guage, as it was then ſpoken among 
the learned and polite. They would 
have been aſhamed to have delivered 
philoſophy, as it has been too often 
delivered ſince, in compoſitions as 
clumſy, as the common dialect of 
the mere vulgar, 

+ The fame love of elegance, 
which made them attend. to their 
ſtile, made them attend even to the 
places, where their philoſophy was 
taught. 

pPlato 
a place ſhaded with groves, on the 
banks of the river Iliſſus; and 
which, as it once belonged to a 
perſon called Academus, was called, 
after his name, the Academy. Ari- 
ſtotle choſe another ſpot of a fimilar 
character, where there were trees 
and ſhade; a ſpot called the Ly- 
cæum. Zeno taught in a portico or 
colonade, diſtinguiſned from other 
buildings of that ſort (of which the 
Athenians had many) by the name 


delivered his lectures in 


of the Variegated Portico, the walls 


end 
being decorated with various paint. to 
ings of Polygnotus and Myro, two WM tit 
capital maſters of that tranſcendent {Ml pat 
period. Epicurus addreſſed his th: 
hearers in thoſe well known gar- cn 
dens, called, after his own name, WY ni: 
The Gardens of Epicurus. a 
„ Some of theſe places gare pl: 
names to the doctrines, which were del 
taught there, Plato's philoſophy MM plu 
took its name of Academic from nor 
the Academy; that of Zeno was :n( 
called the Stoic, from a Greek word, a 
ſignifying a portico. ere! 
«6 The ſyſtem indeed of Ariſtotle 4th 
was not denominated from the place, WM fd 
but was called Peripatetic, from thei ate 
manner in which he taught; from und 
his walking about, at the time, 66 
when he diſſerted. The term Epi «ied 
curean philoſophy needs no exp iv 
nation. : Ath 
„Open air, ſhade, water, and tin 
pleaſant walks ſeem above all thing ern 
to favour that exerciſe, the bet :n 
ſuited to contemplation, I mea Ant 
e walking without inducing aud 
atigue. The many agreeable walk At. 
in and about Oxford may teach my f 
own countrymen the truth of thiꝗ cu 
aſſertion, and beſt explain bon (s 
Horace lived, while a ſtudent 08 cite: 
Athens, employed (as he tells us) , 
— inter filvas Academi querere verunony Oc. 
« Theſe places of public inſtitu "itt 
tion were called among the Gree: in 
by the name of Gymnaſia, in which gi , 
whatever that word might have on Ml 5! 
ginally meant, were taught all tho! 
exerciſes, and all thoſe arts, whic : 
tended to cultivate not only th "ii; 
body, but the mind. As man wag en 
a being conſiſting of both, ta "cir 
Greeks could not confider that edu a 
cation as complete, in which bort_l = 
were not regarded, and both pro e 
perly formed, Hence their Gy" 'n 
naſia, with reference to this dou" «zi 
0 che 
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end, were adorned with two ſtatues, 
thoſe of Mercury and of Hercules, 


the corporeal accompliſhments being 


natronized (as they ſuppoſed) by 
the god of ſtrength, the mental ac- 
compliſhments by the god of inge- 
nun. 

WT is to be feared, that many 
places, now called academies, ſcarcely 
deſerve the name upon this extenſive 
plan, if the profeſſors teach no 
more, than how to dance, tence, 
ind ride upon horſes, 

« *Twas for the cultivation of 
erery liberal "accompliſhment that 
Athens was — (as we have 
ld) during many centuries, long 
after her political influence was loſt, 
ind at an end. 

« When Al 
died, many tyrants, like many 
bydras, ediately ſprang up. 
Athens then, though ſhe ſtill main- 
tuned the form of her antient 'go- 
ſernment, was perpetually checked 
and humiliated by their inſolence. 
Antipater deſtroyed her orators, 
ad the was ſacked by Demetrius. 
At length ſhe became ſubject to, the 
il-powerful Romans, and found the 
cruel Sylla her ſevereſt enemy. 

* His face (which perhaps indi- 
ated his manners) was of a purple 
fed, intermixed with white. This 
tucumſtance could not eſcape the 
wy Athenians : they deſeribed 
im in a verſe, and ridiculouſly 


+. 


lad, 
% face is a mulberry ſprinkled 
with meal. 

* The gevaſtations and carnage, 
ch he cauſed ſoon after, gave 
em too much reaſon to repent 
deir ſarcaſm, | 

* The civil war between Cæſar 
al Pompey ſoon followed, and 
"er natural love of liberty made 
dem fide with Pompey. Here 
n they were unfortunate, for 


— 


ander the Great 


Cæſar conquered. But Cæſar did 
not treat them like Sylla. With 
that clemency, which made ſo ami- 
able a part of his character, he diſ- 
miſſed them by a fine alluſion to 
their illuſtrious anceſtors, ſaying, 
that he ſpared the living for the 
ſake of the dead. | | 
„ Another ftorm followed ſoon 
after this, the wars of Brutus and 
Caſſius with Auguſtus and Antony. 
Their partiality tor liberty did not 
here forſake them: they took part 
in the conteſt with the two patriot 
Romans, and erected their ſtatues 


near their own antient deliverers, 


Harmodius and Ariſtogiton, who 
had fl:.in Hipparchus. But they 
were ſtill unhappy, for their ene- 
mies triumphed. 

„% They made their peace_how- 
ever with Auguſtus, aad having met 
afterwards with different treatment 
under different emperors, ſometimes 
favourable, ſome times harſh, and 
never more ſevere than under Veſ- 
paſian, their oppreſſions were at 
length relieved by the virtuous 


- Nerva and Trajan. 


„% Mankind, during the interval 
which began from Nerva, and 
which extended to the death of that 
beſt of emperors, Marcus Anto- 
niuus, felt a reſpite from thoſe evils, 
which they had ſo ſeverely felt be- 
fore, and which they felt ſo ſeverel 
revived under Commodus, and his 
wretched ſucceſſors. 

„ Athens, during the above golden 
period, enjoyed more than all others 
the general felicity ; for ſhe found 
in Adrian ſo generous a benefactor, 


that her citizens could hardly help 


eſteeming him a ſecond founder. 
He reſtored their old privileges; 
gave them new; repaired their an- 
tient buildings, and added others of 
his own. Marcus Antoninus, al- 
though he did not do ſo much, ſtill 
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continued to ſhew them his benevo- 
lent atteation, f 

If from this period we turn 
our cyes back, we ſhall find, for 
centuries before, that Athens was 
the place of education, not only for 
Greeks, but for Romans, *Twas 
hither, that Horace was ſent by his 
father; 'twas here that Cicero put 
his ſon Marcus under Cratippus, 
one of the ableſt philoſophers then 
belonging to that city. 

& The ſects of philoſophers, 
which we have already deſcribed, 
were ſtill exiſting, when St. Paul 
caine thither. We cannot enough 
admire the ſuperior eloquence of 
that apoſtle, in his manner of ad- 
dreſſing ſo intelligent an audience. 
We cannot enough admire the ſub- 
limity of bis Exordium; the pro- 

ricty of his mentioning an altar, 
which he had found there ; and his 
quotation from Aratus, one of their 
well-known poets, 

„% Nor was Athens only cele- 
brated for the reſidence of philoſo- 
phers, and the inſtitution of youth: 


men of rank and fortune found 


pleaſure in a retreat, which contri- 
buted ſo much to their liberal en- 
joyment. 
“ »Vieiſſitudes befal both men and 
cities, and changes 100 often hap- 
en from proſperous to adverſe. 
Buch was the ſtate of Athens under 
the ſucceſſors of Alexander, and ſo 
on from Sylla down to the time of 
Auguitus, It ſhared the ſame hard 
fare with the Roman empire in ge- 
neral upon the acceſſion of Com- 
modus. 
„ At length, after a certain pe- 
riod, the barbarians of the north 


began to pour 1nfk© duth. Rome 
was taken by Alaric, knd Athens 
was belieged by the ſame. Vet 
here we are informed (at Naſt we 
learn ſo from hiſtory) that it gs 
miraculoutly fared\by Minerra ar 
Achilles. The goddeſs it ſeems 
and the hero both of them appeared, 
compelling the invader to raiſe the 
ſiege. 

„ Syneſius, who lived in the fifb 
century, viſited Athens, and gines 
in his epiſtles an account of his 
viſit. Its luſtre appears at that 
time to have been greatly dimi. 
niſhed. Among other things he in- 
forms us, that the celebrated por. 
tico or colonade, the Greek name 
of which gave name ta the ſect of 
ſtoics, had by an oppreſſive procon- 
ſul been delpoiled of its fine pic- 
tures; and that, on this devaſta- 
tion, it had been forſaken by thoſe 
philoſophers. ) 

© In the thirteenth century, 
when the Grecian empire was cru- 
elly oppreſſed by the Cruſaders, and 
all things in confuſion, Athens was 
beſieged by one Segurus Leo, who 
was unable to take it; and, after 
that, by a marquis of Montlerrat, 
to whom it ſurrendered. 

Its fortune after this was va. 
rious; and it was ſometimes under 
the Venetians, ſometimes under the 
Catalonians, till Mahomet the Great 
made himſelf maſter of Conſtant: 
nople. This fatal cataſtrophe (which 
happened near two thouſand yea's 
after the time of Piſiſtratus) brought 
Athens and with it all Greece into 
the hands of the ' inks, under 
whoſe deſpotic yoke it has conti- 
nued ever ſince,” 
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„ 
CONJECTURFS concerning the DURATION of the LATIN 


TONGUE at 


ONSTAN'IINOPLE. 


[From the fame Work.] 


« T FAVING mentioned Latin 

Claſſics, I beg leave to ſubmit 
a conjecture concerning the ſtate and 
duration of the Latin tongue at Con- 
ſtantinople. 

« When Conſtantine founded this 
imperial city, he not only adorned 
it with curioſities from every part 
of the Roman empire, but he indu- 
ced, by every fort of encourage- 
ment, many of the firſt families in 
Italy, and a multitude more of in- 
ferior rank, to leave their country, 
and there ſettle themſelves. We 
may therefore ſuppoſe, that Latin 
was for a long time the prevailing 
language of the place, till in a courſe 
ot years it was ſupplanted by Greek, 
the common language of the neigh- 


bourhood, and the fa{hionable ac- 


quired language of every polite 
Roman, | 

We are told, that ſoon after the 
end of the ſixth century Latin cea(- 
el to be ſpoken at Rome. Yet was 
tin the beginning of that century 
that Juſtinian publiſhed his laws in 
Latin at Conſtantinople ; and that 
the celebrated Priſcian in the ſame 
ay taught the principles of the 
Lain grammar. 

„It we deſcend to a period ſtill 
later, (fo late indeed as to the tenth 
ad eleventh centuries) we ſhall find, 
in the ceremonial of the Byzantine 
court, certain formularies preſerv- 
e evidently connected with this 


ſudject. 

As oſten as the emperor gave an 
mperial banquet, *twas the cuſtom 
or ſome of his attendants, at pecu- 
ar times during the feaſt, to repeat 
4 Chant the following words — 
Narcisger Als YT ig Bie -- 


Enre, Adpnn numreaTwec iy psrTo; Ar- 
„og. Als ournToTey; węlgib— Hy yau- 
di gh, Aden 

It may poſiibly for a moment 
ſurpriſe a learned reader, when he 
hears that the meaning of this ſtrange 
Jargon is— May God preſerve your 
Empire—Liwve, imperial Lords, for 
many years; God Almighty ſo grant 
Line, my Lords, in joy. 

% But his doubts will ſoon vaniſh, 
when he finds this jargon to be La- 
tin, and comes to read it exhibi:ed 
according to a Latin alphabet — 

,** CONSERVET DEVS IMPERIVM 
VESTRVM—VIiViTE, DOMINI IMs 
PERATORES, IN MVLTOS ANNOS z 
DEVS OMNIPOTENS PRAESTE Tm— 
IN GAVDIO PRANDETE, DOMI- 
NI. | 

« Tis evident from theſe inſtan- 
ces, that traces of Latin were {till re- 
maining at Conſtantinople, durin 
thoſe centuries. * I'w:ll be then per- 
haps leſs wonderful, if Planudes 
upon the ſame ſpot ſhould, in the 
fourtcenth century, appear to have 
underſtood it. We may ſuppoſe, 
that by degrees it changed from a 
common language to a learned one, 


and that, being thus confined to the 


learned few, its valuable works were 
by their labours again made known, 
anddiffuſed among their countrymen 
in Greek tranſlations. 

„ his too will make it probable, 
that even to the loweſt age of the 
Greek empire their great | libraries 
contained many valuable Latin ma- 
nuſeripts; — & 1 had entire copies 
of Cicero, of Livy, of Tacitus, and 
many others. Where elſe did Pla- 
nudes, when he tranſlated, find his 
originals??? . 
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Snonr VIEW of ARABIAN LITERATURE. 
[From the ſame Work.] 


6 HE Arabians began ill. 

The ſentiment of their ca- 
liph Omar, when he commanded 
the Alexandrian library to be burnt 
was natural to any bigot, when in the 
plenitude of deſpotiſm. But they 
grew more rational, as they grew 


leſs bigotted, and by degrees began 


to think, that ſcience was worth 
cultivating. They may be ſaid in- 
deed to have recurred to their an- 
cient character; 
which they did not reſt upon brutal 
force alone, but which they boaſted 


to imply three capital things, 
Hoſpitality, Valour, and Elo- 
quence. 


When ſucceſs in arms has de- 
feated rivals, and empire becomes 
not only extended but eſtabliſhed, 
then is it that nations begin to think 
of letters, and to cultivate philo- 
ſophy, and liberal ſpeculation. This 
happened to the Athenians, after 
they had triumphed over the Per- 
ſians; to the Romans, after they 
triumphed over Carthage; and to 
the Arabians, after the Caliphate 
was eſtabliſhed at Bagdad. 

„% And here perhaps it may not 
be improper to obſerve, that after 
the four firſt caliphs, came the race 
of the Ommiadæ. Theſe about 
thirty years after Mahomet, upon 
the deſtruction of Ali, uſurped the 
ſovereignty, and held it ninety years. 
They were conſidered by the Arabic 
hiſtorians as a race of tyrants, and 
were in number fourteen, Having 
made themſelves by their oppreſſions 
to be much deteſted, the laſt of 
them, Merwin, was "depoſed by Al 
'Suffah, trom whom began another 
race, the race of Abbaſſidæ, who 
claimed to be related in blood ta 


that character, 


Mahomet, by deſcending from his 
uncle, Abbas. 

As many of theſe were far ſupe- 
rior in character totheir predeceſſors, 
ſo their dominion was p much lon- 
ger duration, laſting for more than 
five centuries, 

Ihe former part of this period 
may be called the æra of the gran- 
deur, and magnificence of the ca- 
liphate. ' 

+ Almanzur, who was among 
the firſt of them, removed the im- 
perial ſeat from Damaſcus to Bag- 
dad, a city which he himſelf found- 
ed upon the ba ks of the Tigris, and 
which ſoon after became one of the 
moſt ſplendid cities throughout the 
Eaſt, 

«© Almanzur was not only a great 
conqueror, but a lover of letters 
and learned men. Twas under him 
that Arabian literature, which had 


been at firſt chiefly conſined to medi-| 


cine and a few other branches, was 
extended to ſciences of every de- 
nomination. 

„ His grandſon Almamun (who 
reigned about fifty years after) gin. 


ing a full ſcope to his love of learn · 


ing, ſent to the Greek emperors for 
copies of their beſt books ; employ- 
ed the ableſt ſcholars, that could 
be found, to tranſlate them ; and, 
when tranſlated, encouraged men ot 
genius in their peruſal, taking 2 
pleaſure in being preſent at literary 
converſations. Then was it that 
learned men, in the lofty language 
of Eaſtern eloquence, were calle 
Luminaries, that diſpel darkntſs ; 
Lordi of human kind ; of whom, when 
the wvorld becomes dyſtitute, it becomes 
barbarous and ſavage. 


« The rapid victories of thels 
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SHORT VIEW OF ARABIAN LITERATURE. 


Faftern conquerors ſoon carried their 
empire trom Aſia even into the re- 
mote regions of Spain, Letters fol- 
lxed them, as they went. Plato, 
Ariſtotle, and their beſt Greek com- 
mentators were ſoon tranſlated into 
Arabic; fo were Euchd, Archimedes, 
Apollonious, Diophantus, and the 
other Greek mathematicians ; ſo 
Hippocrates, Galen, and the beſt 
prot-flors of medicine; ſo Ptolemy, 
and the noted writers on the ſubject 
of altronomy. The ſtudy of theſe 
Greeks produced others like them ; 
produced others, who not only ex- 
plained them in Arabic comments, 
but compoſed themſelves original 
pieces upon the ſame principles. 


(153] 


„ Averroes was celebrated for his 
philoſophy in Spain; Alpharabi and 
Avicenna were equally admired 
through Aſia. Science (to ſpeak 
little in their own ſtile) may be ſaid 
to have extended @ Gadibus uſqze 
Auroram et Gangem. | 

„% Nor, in this immenſe multi- 
tude, did they want hiſtorians, ſome 
of which, (ſuch as Abulfeda, Abul- 

haragius, Bohadin, and others) 
have en tranſlated, and are pe- 
ruſed, even in their tranſlations, 
both with pleaſure and profit, as 
they give not only the outlines of 
amazing enterprizes, but a ſample 
of manners, and character, widely 


diflerent from our own.“ 
b 


— 9 


an ACCOUNT of the ARABIC MANUSCRIPTS, belonging 
to the ESCURIAaL LIBRARY in Spain. t; 


\ [From the ſame Work.] 


MHS account is extracted from 
two fair folio volumes, to the 
frit of which volumes the title 1s 
conceived in the following words. 
Hibliothecæ Arabico Hiſpauæ Hſcu- 
ralienſis, five Librorum omnium MSS. 
quos Arabice ab auforibus magnam 
hartem Arabo-Hiſpanis compoſitos Bi- 
llatheca Cænobli Eſcuralienfis com 
pletitur, Recenſio et Explanatio : 
Opera et Studio Michaelis Cafiri,Syro- 
Maronite, Preſbyteri, &. Theologie 
Doctoris, Regis a Bibl othecd, Lin- 
farumgue Orientalium Unterpre!a- 
lone; Caroli III. Regis Opt. Max. 
Woritate atgue auſpiciis edita. Jomus 
Prior, Matriti. Antonius Perez de 
tg umprimebat Anno MDCCLX. 
* This catalogue is particularly va- 
able, becauſe not only each manu- 
ep! is enumerated, but its age alſo 


and author (when known) are given, 
together with large extracts upon 
occaſion, both in the original Ara- 
bie, and in Latin. | 
From the firſt volume ĩt appears 


that the Arabians cultivated every 


ſpecies of philoſophy and philology, 
as alſo — to their ſyſtems) 
juriſprudence an 3 
They were peculiarly fond of 
poetry, and paid great honours to 
thoſe, whom they eſteemed good 
poets. Their earlieſt writers were 
of this ſort, ſome of whom (and thoſe 
much admired) flouriſhed many cen- 
turies before the time of Mahomet. 
The ſtudy of their poets led them 
to the art of criticiſm, whence we 
find in the above catalogue, not only 
a multitude of poems, but many 
works upon compoſition, metre, os 
Ve 
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* We find in the fame catalogue 


tranſlations of Ariſtotle and Plato, 
together with their Lives; as alſo 
tranſlations of their beſt Greek com- 
mentators, ſuch as Alexander Aphro- 
diſienſis, Philopanus, aud others. 
We find alſo comments of their own, 
and original pieces, formed on the 
principles of the above philoſophers. 

here too may be found trani- 
lations of Euclid, Archimedes, Apol- 
lonus Pergzus, and other ancient 
mathematicians, together- with their 
Greek commentators, and many 
original pieces of their own upon the 
fame. mathematical ſubjects. In the 
arithmetical part they are ſaid to fol- 
low Diophantus, from whom they 
learnt that algebra, of whick they 
are erroneouſly thought to have been 
the inventors. 

There we may find alſo the works 
of Ptolemy tranflated, and many 
original treatiſes of their own upon 
the ſubject of aſtronomy. 

et appears too, that they ſtudied 
with care the important ſubject of 
agriculture. One large work in par- 
ticular is mentioned, compoſed by a 
Spaniſh Arabian, where every mode 
ot culture, and every ſpecies of ve- 
getable is treated; paſture, arable, 
trees, ſhrubs, flowers, &c. By this 
work may be perceived (as the edi- 
tor well obſerves) how much better 
Spain was cultivated in thoſe times; 
and that ſome ſpecies of vegetables 
were then tound there, which are 
now loſt. 5 

Here are many tracts on the va- 
rious parts of juriſprudence; ſome 
ancient copies of the Alcoran; in- 
numerable commentaries on it; to- 
gether with books of prayer, books 
of devotion, ſermons, &c. 

« Among their theological works, 
there are ſome upon the principles 
of the myſtic divinity 3 and among 
their philoſophical, ſome upon the 

I 
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ſubject of Taliſmans, Divination, 
and judicial Aſtrology, 

The firſt volume, of which we 
have been ſpeaking, is elegantly 
pritited, and has a learned preface 
prefixed by the editor, wherein he 
relates what he has done, together 
with the - aſſiſtance he has received, 
as well from the crown of Spain 
and its miniſters, as from learned 
men. 

„He mentions a fatal fire, which 
happened at the Eſcurial, in the 
year 1670 ; when above three thou- 
ſand of theſe valuable manuſcript; 
were deſtroyed. He has in this vo- 
lume given an account of about 
fourteen hundred 

© The ſecond volume of this valu- 
able work, which bears the ſame 
title with the firſt, was publiſhed at 
Madrid, ten years after it, in the 
year 1770. 

It contains chiefly the Arabian 
chronologers, travellers, and hiſto- 
rians.; and, though national parti- 
ality may be ſometimes ſuſpeRed, 
yet, as theſe are accounts given by 
the Spaniſh Arabians themſelves, 
there are many incidents preſerved, 
which other writers could not know; 
incidents refpetting not only the 
ſucceſſions, and the characters ot 
the Arabic-Spaniſh princes, but the 
country and its productions, toge- | 
ther with the manners, and the li- 
terature of its then inhabitants. 

Nor are the incidents in theſe 
volumes confined to Spain only. 
Many of them relate to other coun- 
tries, ſuch as the growth of ſugar 
in Egypt; the invention of paper 
there (of which material there are 
manuſcripts in the Eſcurial library 
of the year 1180) ; the uſe of gun- 
powder, carried not only to the be- 
gining of the fourteenth century, 
but even ſo far back (if we can be- 


lieve it) as to the ſeventh only | | 
7 rae 


, 


the deſcription of Mecca ; the an- 
tiquity of the Arabic language, 
and the practice of their moſt anci 


ent authors, to write in verſe ; their 


year, months, weeks, and method 
of computation ; their love for 
poetry, and rhetoric, &c. 

Great heroes are recorded to have 
flouriſhed among them, ſuch as Ab- 
delrahmans, and Abi Amer Almoa- 

heri. 

„ Abdelrahmans lived in the be- 
ginning of the tenth century, and 
Abi Amer Almoapheri at its latter 
end. The firſt, having ſuldued 
innumerable factions and ſeditions, 
reigned at Corduba with reputation 
for fifty years, famed for his love of 
letters, and his upright adminiſtra- 
tion of juſtice, The ſecond, un- 
dertaking the tuition of a young 
prince (who was a minor, named 
Heſcham) and having reſtored peace 
to a turbid kingdom, turned his 
arms ſo ſucceſ-fully againſt its nu- 
merous invaders, that he acquired 
the honourable name of Almanzor, 
that is, the defender. (See vol. 2d 
ot this catalogue, pages 37, 49, 50.) 

Arabian Spain had too its men o 
leters, and thoſe in great numbers; 
me, whoſe fame was ſo extenſive, 
that even Chriſtians came to hear 
them from remote regions of Eu- 
rope, 

public libraries (not leſs than 
ferenty) were eſtabliſhed through 
tie country; and noble benefacti- 
ons they were to the cauſe of let- 
ters, at a time when books, by being 
manuſcripts, were ſo coſtly an arti- 
ee, that few ſcholars were equal to 
tie expence of a collection. 

To the ſubjects, already treated, 
Fre added the lives of their famous 
Women ; that is, of women who had 

en tamous for their literature and 


£0117 * 
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„ *Tis ſomewhat ſtrange; when we 
read theſe accounts, to hear it aſ- 
ſerted, that the religion of theſe 
people was hoſtile to literature, and 
this aſſertion founded on no better 


reaſon, than that the Turks, their 


ſucceſſors, by being barbarous and 
ignorant, had little value for ac- 
compliſhments, of which they knew 
nothing, 

+ Theſe Spaniſh Arabians alſo, 
like their anceſtors in the Eaſt, were 
great horſemen, and particularly 
tond of horſes. Accounts are pre- 
ſerved both of horſes and camels ; 
alſo of their coin; of the two races 
of Caliphs, the Ommiadæ, and 
the Abbaſſidæ; of the firſt con- 
queror of Spain, and the conditions 
of toleration granted to the Chriſti- 
ans, whom he had conquered. _ 

{© It farther appears from theſe 
Arabic works, that not only ſugar, 
but filk was known and cultivated 
in Spain. We read a beautiful de- 
ſcription of Grenada, and its envi- 
rons ; as alſo epitaphs of different 
kinds; ſome of them approaching 
to Attic elegance, | 
When that pleaſing liquor coffee 
was firſt introduced among them, a 
ſcruple aroſe among the devout 
(perhaps from feeling its exhilira-, 
ting quality), whether it was not 
forbidden by the Alcoran, under 
the article of wine. A council of 
Mahometan divines was held upon 
the occaſion, and the council luckil 
decreed for the legality of its uſe. 
(See vol. 2d of this catalogue, p, 
1725 173. b i 

The conceſſions made by the 
Arabian conqueror of Spain to the 
Gothic prince, whom he ſubdued, 
is a ſtriking picture of his lenity and 
toleration. He neither depoſed the 
Gothic prince, nor plundered his 


people, 
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people, but, on payment of a mo- 
derate tribute, ſtipulated not to de- 
prive them either of their lives or 
property, and gave.them alſo their 


churches, and a toleration for their 


religion, See this curious treaty, 
which was made about the year 712 
of the Chriſtian æra, in the ſecond 
vol. of this catalogue, p. 106. 

„When the —— of theſe con- 
querors came in their turn to be 
conquered, (an event, which hap- 
pened many centuries afterward) 
they did not experience that indul- 
gence, which had been granted by 
their forefathers. 1 

„ The conquered Moors (as they 
were then called) were expelled by 
thouſands; or, if they ventured to 
ſtay, were expoſed to the carnage 
of a mercileſs inquiſition — 


A ueri, innuptæque puellæ, 


Impoſitique rogis juvenes ante org fas 
rentum, w 

It appears that many of theſe 
Arabic-Spaniſh princes were men of 
amiable manners, and great encou- 
ragers both of arts and letters, while 
others, on the contrary, were ty. 
rannic, cruel, and ſanguinary. 

There were uſually many king. 
doms exiſling at the ſame time, and 
theſe on every occalion embroiled 
one with another ; not to mention 
much internal ſedition in each par- 
ticular ſtate. ; | 

Like their Eaſtern anceſtors, 
they appear not to have ſhared the 
ſmalleſt ſentiment of civil liberty; 
the difference as to good and bad 
government ſeeming to have been 
wholly derived, according to them, 
from the worth or pravity of the 
prince, who governed,” 


— 


OBSERVATIONS concerning the ANCIENT STATE of the 
ISLE of WIGHT), and whether the Tin TRADE was formerly 


carried on ſrom that Ifland. 


From Sir Ricyard WorsLEY's Hiſtory of the IsLE of Wickr. ] 


" HE ſle of Wight is, by many 

writers, ſaid to have for- 
merly been a portion of the main 
land, gradually disjoined by the en- 


croachments of the ſea; a notion 


probably taken from Diodorus Si- 
culus, who mentions a peninſula 
which he calls Vectis, as the mart 
to which the Corniſh merchants uſed 
to bring their tin in carts, But the 
diſtance, with many other circum- 
ſtances, have cauſed it to be doubt- 
ed by ſome, whether he really meant 
this iſland. The ingenious Mr. 
Borlaſe is of this number, and makes 
uſe of the following argument: 
& The fhort deſcription which we 
have of the tin trade in Diodorus 
Siculus muſt not be omitted, though 
it is too general for us to learn many 


particulars from it. "Theſe men, 
ſays he, meaning the tinners, manu- 
facture their tin, by working the 
grounds which produce it with great 
art ; for though the land is rocky, 
it has ſoft veins of earth running 
through it, in which the tinners 
find the treaſure, extract, melt, and 


purify it; then ſhaping it by moulds 


into a kind of cubical figure, the) 
carry it off to a certain iſland lying 
near the Britiſh ſhore, which they 
call Ictis. For at the receſs of the 
tide, the ſpace betwixt the iſlan 
and the main land being dry, the 
tinners embrace the opportunity 
and carry the tin in carts, as faſt as 
may be, over to the Ictis or port 
for it muſt be obſerved, that thc 


iflands which lie betwixt the bees 
ne 
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nent and Britain, have this ſingu- 
larity, that when the tide is full 
they are real iſlands, but when the 
ſea retires they are all but ſo many 
peninſulas. From this iſland the 
merchants buy the tin of the natives, 
and export it into Gaul, and finally, 


through Gaul, by a journey of 


about thirty days, they bring it 
down on horſes to the mouth of the 
Erydanus, meaning the Rhone. In 
this deſcription it will naturally oc- 
cur to the inquiſitive reader to aſk 
where this Iftis was, to which the 
Corniſh carried their melted tin in 
carts, and there ſold it to the mer- 
chants, I really cannot inform him; 
but by the Ictis here, it is plain that 
the hiſtorian could not mean the 
letis or Vectis of the antients, at 
preſent called the iſle of Wight: for 
he is {peaking of the Britons of 
Cornwall, — by the words, it 
ſhould ſeem thoſe of the moſt weſ. 
tern parts; Tus vag Beilamung ale To 
e To #&Mpevoy BANpο 0b alot 
w.sq, &c, Orlos Tor noooilepor nata- 
cel Pil euαει, & c. that is, thoſe 
who live at the extreme end of 
Britain, called Belerium, find, dreſs, 
melt, carry, and fell their tin, &c. 
Now it would be abſurd to think 
theſe inhabitants ſhould carry in 
arts their tin nearly two hundred 
miles, for ſo diſtant is the Iſle of 
Wight from them, when they had 
i leaſt as good ports and harbours 
on their own ſhores as they could 
meet with there; beſides, the inha- 
btants are (did in the ſame para- 
graph, to have been more than or- 
anarily civilized by converſing with 
trangers and merchants. Thoſe 
merchants then muſt have been 
*ry converſant in Cornwall; there 
Taihcked for tin, that is, there 
bought and thence exported the tin, 
or they could have no buſineſs 
there; their reſidence would have 


been in ſome of the ports of Hamp- 
ſhire, and Cornwall would ſcarcely 
have felt the influence of their man- 


ners, much leſs have been improved 


and civilized by them at that diſt- 
ance. Again, the Corniſh, after 
the tin was melted, carried it at low 
water over the Ictis in carts ; this 
will by no means ſuit the fituation 
of the Ifle of Wight, which is at 
leaſt two miles diſtant from the main 
land; and never, ſo far as we can 
learn, has been alternately an iſland 
and a peninſula, as the tide is in 
and out. The Ictis, therefore, here 
mentioned muſt lie ſomewhere near 
the coaſt of Cornwall; and muſt 
either have been a general name 
for afly peninſula or creek (Iæ being 
a, common Corniſh word, denoting 
a cove, creek, or port of traffick), 
or the name of ſome particular pe- 
ninſula and common emporium on 
the ſame coaſt, which has now loſt its 
iſthmus, name, and perhaps wholly 
diſappeared, by means of ſome great 
alterations on the fea ſhore of this 
country.” Borlaſe's Nat. Hiſt. of 
Cornwall, $ 16, p. 16. 

+ With great deference to ſo high 
authority as Mr. Borlafe, what an- 
other very ingenious author has ſaid 
upon the ſubject maybe given, without 
undertaking to decide upon a queſ- 
tion of ſo great uncertainty, Mr, 


Whitaker, in his Hiſtory of Man- 


cheſter, after mentioning that the 
Phœnicians had continued the tin 
trade to the coaſts of Scilly for near 
three hundred years, ſays, The 
Greeks of Marſeilles firſt followed 
the track of the Phoenician voyag- 
ers, and before the days of Polybius, 
and about two hundred years before 
the age of Chriſt, began to ſhare 
with them in the trade of tin. The 


Carthaginian commerce declined,” 


The Maſſylian commerce increaſed, 
And in the reign of Auguſtus the 
| whole 
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whole current of the Britiſh traffic 
had been gradually diverted into 
this channel. Two roads were laid 
acroſs the country, and reached 
from Sandwich to Carnarvon on one 
ſide, -and extended from Dorlſetſhire 
into Suffolk on the other. The 
great ſtaple of the tin was no longer 
ettledin a diſtant corner of theifland. 
It was removed from Scilly, and was 


fixed in the iſle of Wight, a central. 


part of the coaſt, lying equally be- 
twixt the two roads, and better 
adapted to the new arrangement of 
the trade. Thither the tin was car- 
ried by the Belge, and thither the 
foreign merchants reſorted with their 
wares.” He adds farther, *+ That 
the Ifle of Wight, which, as late as 
the eighth century, was ſeparated 
from the remainder of Hampſhire 
by a channel no leſs than three 
miles in breadth, was now actually 
a part of the greater iſland, disjoin- 
ed from it only by the tide, and 
united to it always at the ebb. And 


during the receſs of the waters, the 


Britons conſtantly paſſed over the 
low iſthmus of land, and carried 
their loaded carts of tin acrofs bn. | 
« As Mr. Whitaker produces au- 
thorities for what he has advanced, 
the curious reader is referred to his 
work for a more nice inveſtigation of 
this ſubject. But in ſupport of the 
fame opinion, I cannot omit the fol- 
lowing remarks offered by a gentle- 
man of the iſland : he obſerves, that 
at each extremity of the channel 
between the iſland and Hampſhire, 
the tide ruſhes in and out with ſuch 
impetuoſity as to render theſe parts 
- the deepeſt and moſt dangerous; 
whereas, near the midway, where 
the tides meet, though the conflict 
makes a rough water, according as 
the wind may aſſiſt the one or the 
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other, there 1s no rapidity of cur. 


rent to carry away the ſoil and deep- 
en the bottom: accordingly we diſ- 
cover a hard gravelly beach there, 
extending a great .way acroſs the 
channel, a circumſtance not to be 
found in ary other part of it, Cor- 
reſponding with this, on the Hamp- 
ſhire fide, is a place called Le 
poſſibly from the narrowneſs of t 
paſs ; and on the ifle of Wight, op- 
poſite this, is a ſtrait open road, of 
at leaſt two miles in length, called 
Reu- ſtreet, probably from the French 
word Rue, to which the tranſlation 
of it might afterwards be added: 
this road, after having croſſed the 
foreſt, may be traced by an obſerv- 
ant eye from St. Auſtin's Gate to 
the weſt of Cariſbrooł caftle, over a 
field called North Field, by Sheat, 
and fo on to the ſouth fide of the 


Hand, Many parts of this road are 


of little or no uſe at this time, and 
unleſs it was heretofore uſed for the 
purpoſe of conveying tin, it is not 
eaſy to conjecture what purpoſe it 
was to anſwer. 

«© One more reſpectable authority, 
that the ſtaple of tin was brought 
into Hampſhire muſt be produced. 

„ That learned antiquarian, Sir 
Robert Cotton, in a little treatiſe, 
entitled, The Manner and Means 
how the Kings of England have 
from Time to Time ſupported and 
repaired their Eſtates,” printed in 
the- year 1609, has the following 
anecdote, | : 

Henry VI. anno 20, by adv 
of his council, took up, by nap 
purveyance, great ſtore of grain 
tranſported it into Gaſcoigne, where, 
by reaſon of the dearth, the pri 
was extreme. In anno 31, be 4. 
reſted all the tin in Southampton, and 
ſold it to his or, preſent uſe.” 
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rECAPITULATION of Mr. BRYANT's ARGUMENTS ia 
Favour of the AUTHENTICITY of the Poems aſcribed to 


ROWLEY. | 


We do not mean, by inſerting this Recapitulation, to expreſs our agree- 
ment in opinion with the learned writer; but only to pay a proper tri- 
bute of reſpect to his ingenious and elaborate performance. The decilive 
publications, on the other fide of the queſtion, will fall under our no- 


« JF we conſider all, that has 

been ſaid, we ſhall find, that 
there has been full evidence af- 
forded to the following facts. Firſt, 
that Mr. William Canynge, by the 


; aſiſtance of his friend and confeſſor 
Thomas Rowley, did make a valu- 
; able collection of writings, That 
a they were depoſited in a large cheſt 
| in a room over the north porch in 
K dt. Mary Redcliffe at Briſtol. That 
5 he took the utmoſt care tor the pre- 
4 frvation of this valuable depoſit, 
* by having fix keys to the cheſt, and 
* many truſtees, who were to per- 
i form an annual vifitation. Of Row- 

ley, whoſe exiſtence was doubted, 
x, there has been afforded ſufficient 
bt tnmony from the regiſter of Wells: 


ind it has been farther ſhewn from 
the ledger of St, Ewin's, that in 
his time, there were at Briſtol ſe- 
* reral reſpectable perſons of that 
_ mme; and, as we may reaſonably 
ad nter, of his family. It has been 
i tern, that the writings thus laid 
ing up, were preſerved very ſafely, till 

the year 1727: at which time the 


v1 chett was broke open: and part of 

of th! parchments were carried to an- 
£ aher room. That the remainder 
ere, ly expoſed, and wis carried away 
price by different perſons. That Chat- 
- or WH ron's father had a large ſhare; of 
| ard meh a great deal was by him miſ- 


pied and ruined, What was 
* at his death his widow put into 
dbox, and upon her removal carried 


tice in the NEw ANNUAL REGISTER 


the Year 1782. 


to her own houſe. That this box 
was ſome years afterwards diſcovered 
by her ſon, when he was about fif- 
teen years old; and that he at times 
carried off the writings, which he 
ſtudied and copied at his maſter's 
office. Mention has been made of 
his joy, when he found out their 
value: of bis extaſy in ſpeaking ot 
them, and when he read them to 
his friends: of his indignation at 
their being diſregarded; which he 
ſometimes expreſſed in very oppro- 
bious terms. It has been proved, 
that he never took the merit of them 
to himſelf ; but always uniformly 
ſpoke of them as Rowley*'s. For 
this we have the evidence of his 
mother and ſiſter, and every one of 
his moſt intimate friends, Perſons 
have been applied to, who ſaw the 
originals : who ſaw him with the 
parchments in his hand ; who heard 
him read from them ; and were 
pom at the time he was copying. 
everal of the originals are ſtill in 
the hands of Mr. Barrett, I have 
ſhewn his ſmall pretenſions to learn- 
ing, from his firſt companions ; 
from thoſe, who knew him after- 
wards ; from the maſter, who 
taught him; and laſtly, from bis 
own teſtimony ; from the writings 
under his own ſignature, the 
ſtrongeſt evidence of all. That ke 
had originals before him, is plain 
from the helps, to which he ap. 
plied, to get information. Theſe 
were 
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were Skinner, Kerſey, the ſmall 
Saxon dictionary, and Chaucer with 
the gloſſary. Theſe he obtained, 
when he had been in poſſeſſion of 
the mannſcripts above a year and an 
half: fo that at that 1 though 
he had copied many of them, he 
was not perfectly maſter of the lan- 
guage. Indeed, he never attained 
to it. And tio this were owing. the 
falſe gloſſes and deviations, of which 
a real author could-not have been 
guilty, Indeed, nothing can be 
more inconſiſtent, than to ſuppoſe 
him the author: for it is plain, if 
he compoſed the poems, that he 
did not know his own meaning : if 
he penned the originals, he could 
not read his own writing ; but was 
obliged to others to find out his pur- 

ſe. This induces me to dwell a 
little longer upon the books, which 
he borrowed ; as the inference, 
which naturally reſults from that 
circumſtance, ſeems to be of conſe- 

uence. They wereobtained partly 
from Mr. Barrett; and partly from 
Mr. Green's circulating library ; 
after he had given to Mr. Catcott 
and Mr. Barrett many copies of the 
Poem, and ſpoken of others, as 

eing in his poſſeſſion. This ſhews, 
that they were not of his own com- 
poſition, For who ever conſtructed 
a poem, and then a year or two af- 
terwards turned to a dictionary to 
underſtand it? It may be ſaid, that 
he had recourſe to theſe helps, in 
order to form a gloſſary. But if he 
had compoſed the verſes, ſurely he 
could have made a gloſſary, 5 
the help of either Kerſey, or Skin- 
ner: otherwiſe, as I have urged 
before, be muſt have written, what 
he did not underſtand : and that 
ſuch fine poetry was the reſult of 
ignorance, is not to be believed, 
That the world aroſe from chaos, I 
can eaſily imagine: becauſe it was 


* 


BRYANT's ARGUMENTS ON THE 


by means of a divine hand. But 


that a jargon of words ſhould pro- 
duce an Iliad, I cannot conceive, 
It is therefore plain, that he was 
not the author. 

have mentioned many of his 


miſtakes and miſconceptions; and 


the miſtakes of others, which he 
through ignorance adopted. It is 
with regrct, that I am, obliged to 
recur to thoſe inſtances of his want 
of knowledge in his Saxon and 
African poems: in the latter of 
which Cabo Lopez Gonſalvo is 
changed to the rock of Lupa and 
the cave of Lobar: the deſert of 
Zaira to the palaces of Zeira; and 
the, river Tiber is made to run 
through Arabia. Ho is it poſſible 
for a perſon of ſo little experience 
to have attained to that ſtore of 
knowledge, to that abſtruſe and re- 
condite hiſtory, with which theſe 
poems are fraught ? Turgott and 
Rowley knew the perſons, of whom 
they treated; and the circumſian- 
ſtances, which they deſcribed, But 
Chatrerton had not this knowledge. 
He lived at a great diſtance of time; 
and had neither experience, nor 
hiſtory, of theſe events, which he 
is ſuppoſed to commemorate. How 
could he poſſibly know the names 
of the Saxon Earls, which occur 
in the Battle of Haſtings ; and 
which are not to be found in atly 
hiſtorian ? They are indeed au- 
thenticated by Doomſday-book, 
But did he ever hear of that book! 
or if he did, had he ever accels t0 
it? We may be aſſured that he 
never had. The names of Bertram, 
Normanne, and many others, were 
too far out of his reach to have been 
ever attained by him. The nature 


of this evidence is ſuch, as muſt ſet 
aſide all ſeruples and ſurmiſes: not 
can it be affected by any of the fo, 


pular ſtories of Chatterton, and Þ1 
inventive 
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nrentive faculty; nor by the high 
and unwarrantable notions of his 
parts and genius. As I have before 
id, let him have had every natu- 
ral qualification, with which man 
can be bleſt ; yet he was not gifted 
with inſpiration : and without that, 
he could not have arrived at the 
ruths contained in Rowley. And 
kt him have forged volumes; yet 
te never compoſed theſe poems; 


wr the manuſcripts, with which 
they are connected. It was impoth- 
le for him to have hit upon ſo many 
itcrical truths, without any hiſto- 
i ry to direct him. How could he 


hure any intelligence about the mar- 
rage deligned for Canynge into the 
anly of the Widevilles, concern- 
ug which there was no known hiſ- 
tory? Or of the cruel fine impoſed 
won him for his refuſal, which 
Ks equally unknown ? The ſame 
my be aſked concerning any per- 
ſu, who may be ſubſtituted, as the 
hor, in the room of Rowley. 


ut Wi Theſe evidences not only ſhew, 
ge. bo did not compoſe the poems; 
ic; but point out, who did. They 
nor oy rore, that the intelligence came 
bs tom Redcliffe Tower; and totally 


mes Age third perſon. Rowley muſt have 
cut Wn appriſed of Canynge's marri- 
and vw. He lived at the time; and 
e intereſted in the affair: and it 
a from him, that the hiſtory was 
1 5 manſmitted, The whole has ſince 
ok? en very fortunately authenti- 
4 ke ated, as J have ſhewn. The very 
| 


cle of king Edward being at 
mol in the year 1467 could 
ily have been diſcovered by 
tterton ; as it is, I believe, 
Kitloned but by one hiſtorian. 
deed, he does not pretend to have 
wan the year: nor is it any where 


[ 


> verified by means of the Wor⸗ 
781. 


take void the notion of an imagina- 


Fefied by Rowley, Yet it has 


ceſter regiſter: and every circum- 
ſtance about Canynge's ordination 
has been verified from thence, We 
have the like evidence about the 
burning of Redcliffe ſpire. Row- 
ley muſt have been in ſome degree 
an eye-witneſs of the event: bur 
Chatterton had no hiſtory of it ; no 
record, excepting what muſt have 
come from Rowley. He could not 
have mentioned it without ſome 
previous intimation from that quar- 
ter: for no account was elſewhere 
to be had. This, like the two ar- 
ticles above, has fince his death 
been atteſted, and by the ſame hand : 
by the tefiimony of William of 
Worceſtre, If the manuſcripts 


were forgeries by Chatterton, theſe 


hiſtories muſt have been his inven- 
tion : but we have ſeen them paſt 
contradiction certified; which could 
not have been the caſe, if they had 
been forgeries. They therefore 
cannot have been the mere flights 
of a boyiſh imagination, but are 
genuine hiſtorical truths, And as 
he uniformly ſaid, that he had them 
from Rowley, and as we cannot 
reaſonably conceive any other means, 
it 1s abſurd to aſcribe them to any 
other perſon, If all thoſe, who 
knew the young man, and have 
given their atteſtation to the anti- 
quity of the poems, were to be 
warped in their principles, or to be 
found miſtaken. or were even to re- 
tract their evidence; yet it would 
avail nothing againſt theſe proofs. 
We may proceed upon the ſame 
principle in reſpe& to the Temple 
church, which was ſaid to have 
been ſo badly conſtructed by the firſt 
builder, that it ſubſided, and 
bulged. But a better architect pre- 
ſerved it, by laying a ſtronger 
baſis, founded on piles, If this 
account were a forgery by Chattere 
ton, it could neyer have been by 
＋ any 
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any means authenticated: but we 
find that it was verified in the year 
1774, about four years after his 
death. 

& "Theſe are events, for which 
Chatterton had no voucher, if we 
do not allow him Rowl:y. But 
even thoſe perſons, and thoſe events, 
which have collateral hiſtory for 
their confirmation, are often too 
obſcure to be eaſily met with; and 
could not come within the ſphere 
of a boy's intelligence, We have 
ſeen, that he makes a ſoldier, who 
was later than Hubba the Dane, 
contemporary with Hengiſt; and 
ſpeaks of an Inca's fleet upon the 
coaſt of Calabar. Can we 1magine 
ſuch a novice to be an adept in the 
moſt remote, and ſecret parts of 
hiſtory ? It cannot be ſuppoſed. 
How could he know any thing of 
the Blue Briton, and Tinyan ? of 
Powis-land, and Matraval ; and 
the hiſtory of Howel ap Jerah ? 
Add to theſe the numberleſs refer- 
ences and dark alluſions, which con- 
tinually prefent themſelves to the 
reader in every part of Rowley. 

Such is the evidence, with which 
theſe poems are attended. In the 
proceſs of my enquiry I have 
brought accumulated proof of the 
MSS. having bcen ſeen, and ac- 
knowledged as authentic, I have 
mentioned the manner of their be- 
ing carried way and feereted-; of 
their being afterwards copied; and 
of the perſon, who tranſcribed 
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them, being ſeen in the article of 
tranſcribing : of their being uni. 
formly attributed to the real author, 
Rowley; concerning whom no 
doubts were ever entertained by the 
beſt judges, the people upon the 
ſpot, who were n to the 
facts, upon which my evidence is 
founded. Not the leaſt ſuſpicion 
prevailed ; till ſcruples and diff. 
culties aroſe at a diſtance, This 
external evidence is neceſſarily 
blended with the internal : and 
through the whole courſe of my 
enquiry I have endeavoured to 
prove, that theſe compoſitions re- 
quired far more learning, than fell 
to the lot of the young man at 


Briſtol, I have ſhewn, that he many wh! 
times did not comprehend the pur- roy 
port of the lines, which he copied; firlt 
and that he miſtook the very cha- poll 
raters, in which they were deſerib- por 
ed; ſo that he ſubſtituted one re 
word for another, This alone, I lely 
think, falls little ſhort of demon- ford 
ſtration, that the poems were by bute 
another hand. On this account! defi 
muſt recur to the propoſition with Not: 
which J ſet out, that every author a t 
muſt know his own meaning. And 0 
whoever brings a copy of a pot Dur 
writing, and does not underlitand hoe 
that writing, that perſon cannot be me 
the author. In ſhert, if a boy pro- who 
duces a reputable exerciſe, and cat re 
not conſtrue it, there is not 23 wort 
uſher at a boarding-ſchool, but will = 

ls 1 


tell him, he did not make it.“ 
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MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS. 


« T HE emotions of gratitude 

inſpired by the very place in 
which, by the munificence of our 
royal - patron, we are now for the 
firſt time aſſembled, render it im- 
poſſible tor me to neglect the op- 


he portunity which this ſeaſon, when 
* je have been uſed to hear your— 
1 ves addreſſed from the chair, af. 
n- lords me, of offering my ſmall tri- 
by bute of acknowledgment for a be- 
1 fit ſo eminently calculated to pro- 
ith note the honour and advancement 
\or > this ſociety. | 

nd « Eſtabliſhed originally by the 
ior nunificerce of a royal founder; 
and hitered and encouraged fince that 
be ume by every ſucceſſive monarch 
pro- "ho has ſwayed the Britiſh ſceptre, 
an · ie have ever proved yourſelves 
an worthy the favour of your royal pro- 
will ttors, A Newton, who pruned 


ls infant wing under your auſpices, 
wen his maturer flights ſoared to 
worlds unmeaſurably diſtant, Rill 
ought a place among you an ho- 
turable diſtinction, A Newton's 


mmortal labours, a Boyle, a Flam- 
iad, a Halley, a Ray, and many 
ers, of whom I truſt it is need- 
* to remind you, have made am- 


] 
de returns for the patronage of for- 
der monarchs. 


PEECH of Sir JosxPpH Banks, Bart. Preſident of the Royal 
Society, delivered on Wedneſday, November goth, 1780, 
being the Day on which the SOCIETY firſt aſſembled at their 
new Apartments in Somerſet Place. 


[From the PüiLOSOFHICAL "TRANSACTIONS, | 


© But bountiful as the encou- 
ragement ye have received from 
former patrons has ever been, the 
fivuurs which ſcience has, through 
your interceſſion, received from his 
preſent Majeſty (whom God long 
preſerve |) have eminently outdone 
their moſt extenfive ideas of hbera- 
lity, Ample funds, by him provid- 
ed, have enabled you to reward 
men of extenfive knowledge and 
ability, for ſpending whole years 
in the ſervice of ſcience ; obſerving 


twice the tranſitof the planet Venus 


over the diſk of the ſun. At your 
requeſt, the public defraye] the 
expence of conveying them to the 
moſt diſtant parts of the globe we 
inhabit, where the purpoſes of their 
miſſion, ſo important to the ſcience 
of aſtronomy, could beſt be ful- 
filled ; while ye alone enjoy among 


your fellow-academies the reputation 


of having both ſent and rewarded 
them, 5 

« And more; thoſe very dona- 
tions were ſo liberally planned by 
that attention to ſcience which has 
ever diſtinguiſhed his preſent Ma- 
jeſty's reign, and will for ever bear 
teſtimony of his enlarged mind, .and 
diſpoſition favourable to the advance- 
ment of true knowledge, that the 
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(x64) SATIRICAL PIECE BY JUAN RUIZ. 


furplas alone enabled you, with his 
royal approbation, to inſtitute ex- 
periments on the attraction of moun- 
tains, arffidſt the barren and bleak 

recipices of the Highlands of Scot- 
— which then for the firſt time, 
beheld inſtruments of the niceſt con- 
ſtruction tranſported to the ſummits 
of their pathleſs crags, and men, 
uſed to other habitations, voluntarily 
reſiding in temporary huts, eager to 
expreſs a grateful ſenſe of their 
foyal patron's liberality, by thus, 
promoting to the utmoſt the cauſe of 
ſcience, in which they were, under 
his protection, embarked, 

« Gifts like theſe,, unſolicĩted 
and unconditionally beſtowed, might 
have ſatisfied the impulſes even of 
a princely munificence ; but not ſo 
with our royal patron. Amply in- 
formed in every branch of real 
knowledge, he reſolved to beſtow a 
fill more diſtinguiſhed mark of his 
favour on ſcience which he loved, 
and in this his laſt beſt gift has ful- 
filled his royal reſolution, 


8 


point of ſplendid accommodation, 


A 


« Such a donation, ſo ſuited ty 
our preſent proſperous and flouriſh. 
ing condition under his royat pa- 
tronage and protection, is admirably 
calculated to increaſe the reſpett, 
great as it is, which ye have ever 
received from the learned of all Eu. 
rope, placing you at once, in every 


as much above all foreign acade- 
mies, as the labours of your learned 
predeceſſors had raiſed. you above 
them in literary reputation, 

Let then gratitude to a fore. 
reign, from whom ye have reccived 
ſuch conſpicuous encouragement, 
engage you, by an application to a 
promotion of the ſciences ye ſere- 
rally poſſeſs, to deſerve a continu. 
ance of his royal favour ; to mes- 
ſure your future exertions by the 
ſtandard of his princely liberality ; 
and thus ſhew the world, that ye 
ſtill are, as ye always have been, 
worthy the patronage of you? 
king j 77 
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[From the LeTTERs from an ExOLIsH TRAVELLER in SPAIN. ] 


« Singular poet and ſatyr- 


iſt now occurs,, who has 
eſcaped the reſearches of Don Ni- 
cholas Antonio, and moſt other bio- 
eraphers, till diſcovered by Don 
Lewis Velazquez, knight of the 
order of St. James. This is Juan 
Ruiz, arch-prieſt of Hita, whoſe 
works are in manuſcript, in the 
library of Toledo, and who flou- 
riſhed in the year 1330. The ma- 
nuſeript is in a very imperfect con- 
\Miov, with many ſheets torn out, 


of a SATIRICAL PIECE, by Juan Rutz, 3 
Spaniſh Poet in the fourtcenth Century. 


— 


and others unintelligible : therefore 
I ſhall confine myſelf to a ſpecimen 
of a ſatyrical piece, as given by 
Velaſquez. 

o This poem deſcribes a conteſt 
between the time of Eating Meat 
and Lent Time, wherein the for: 
is defeated on Aſh Wedneſday, and 
remains in a defected ſtate till Hzlj- 
week, when recovering his ſpirit 
he enters the liſts and ſends a chil 
lenge to Lent, by his ſecond, Don 


Breakfaſt, | fixing the ame for eon 
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bat on Eaſter- Sunday. Lent, not 
thinking himſelf obliged to receive 
achallenge from one whom he has 
ranquiſhed, finding himſelf more- 
over enfeebled, and not being able 
to procure a freſh ſupply of ſea fiſh, 
to recruit tris conſtitution, promiſes 
to meet him at Jeruſalem, dreſſes 
himſelf like a pilgrim, and makes 
his eſcape on Holy-Saturday, Two 
potent emperors arrive in the world; 
Don Fleſh and Don Love. They 


rarious muſical inſtruments are de- 
ſcribed, as well as the reception they 
meet with, from all ranks of peo- 
ple: a conteſt ariſes concerning 
who is to receive Don Love : each 
party offers his reaſons and claim for 
a preference, but he refuſes them, 
and ſliews a predilection to the au- 
thor, as an old ſervant of the family, 
and goes to his houſe ; but the 
apartments being tou ſmall for ſuch 
ſplendid gueſts, a tent is fixed, and 
here a poetical deſcription is given 
of the four ſeaſons of the year, in 
the nature of a viſion. The author, 
with the confidence of an old ſer- 
Tint, enquires of Don Love, where 
de had been during his abſence. 
He anſwers, in the wild climate of 


Andaluſia during winter, and com- 


| plans, that coming to Toledo in the 
beginning of lent, they had ſhut 


etors WW the gates of the city againſt bim; 
imen m which he applied to ſeveral con- 
n by rats, buc none would receive him, 


nd at laſt was obliged to paſs the 


ontelt WW lent in the town of Caſtro, where 
Men be was kindly entertained. Finally 
ora "covering his ſtrength after lent, 
„ an ic went to the fair of Alcala, and 
Holy fom thence wandering about the 
(pit Ountry, had left the author in a 


melancholy mood, who not pleaſed 
ith a ſolitary life, conſulted an old 
mt, called Trota Conventos. This 
Ty od woman adviſes him to 


both make a triumphal entry : the 


make love to a nun, and paints 
the delight of ſuch amours. Trota 
Conventos applies to a nun, to 
whom ſhe had rendered former ſer- 
vices, ſpeaks in favour of the arch- 
prieſt, and acts as procureſs between 
them. A long dialogue enſues, 
with the perſuaſions of the old Je- 
zabel on one fide, and the reſiſtance 
and inconvemencies Mlgged by the 
nun on the other. Trota Conven- 
tos diſplays the character of the 
arch-prieſt ;—the nun at laſt con- 
ſents to receive him on honourable 
terms, and dies in two months, 
The arch-prieſt is much grieved, 
and engages the old hag to procure 
him a wife: ſhe finds out a Moor, 
who refuſes the offer—the author 
relates the ſongs he had compoſed 
for Jews and Moors, adapted to va- 
rious inſtruments, and proper for 
dances, and to be ſung by blind 
men and ſtrollers. Trota . 
tos dies, the ravages of death are 
deſeribed, as well as the ingrati- 
tude of relations and heirs. The 
epitaph of Trota Convent is 
given, Prevenratives are offered 
againſt the ſudden acts of death, 
which are to be guarded againſt with. 
the ſhield of good works. | 
Such is the main ſcope of this 
whimſical poem, many parts of 
which are unintelligible at preſent. 
One of the laſt bt ſays expreſs 
that it was finiſhed in the year 1 378. 
— The work is not deſtitute of po- 
etical invention, and ſeems to be a 
violent ſatyr on the times, abound- 
ing with moral reflections, as well 
as lively deſeriptions of the vices of 
ſome of the principal perſonages of 
the court. At the ſame time the 
poet ſeems to laugh in his eaſy 
chair, and might have furniſhed a 
model for Rabelais, who probably 
never ſaw this poem _— the 
freedom with which the arch-prieft 


L 3 has 


* 
o 
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has painted the vices of the times, % Fis vos pequeno libro, de teſta 


we may call him the Petronius of 


mas que de gloſa, 


Spain. Some of his verſes have the © Non creo que es pequeno, ant ez 


fame metre as the Greek and Latin 
hezameters : for inſtance, 


ä pe 


mut gran ploſa.“ 


PROGRESS of the AGRARIAN LAWS.at Rowe. 


[From Dr. Bevex's Hiſtory 


& S the Romans gradually 
extended their victorious 
arms over the weaker ſtates of Italy, 
they were accuſlomed to take a cer- 
tain portion of the conquered lands 
into their own poſſeſſion; part of 
which was ſold by auction for the 
uſe of the public; and the reſt di- 
vided among the poorer citizens, on 
the payment of a ſmall quit-rent to 
the treaſury, in acknowledgment of 
the tenure. | 
For the better regulation of 
theſe diſtributions, various laws had 
been gaſſed ſrom time to time, un- 
der che title of Agrarian, The firſt 
of theſe was the Cathan Law, en- 
acted not many years after the be- 
ginning of the conſular govern- 
ment; which was followed, at dif- 
ferent periods, by many others of 
the ſame import; though the intro- 
duction of them was commonly at- 
tended with riot and diſcontent. 
„The comforts ariſing from the 
enjoyment of ſeparate property are 
more apt to ſtimulate, than to ſa- 
tisfy, the appetite; and though a 
ſimplicity of manners, and a happy 
35norance of the ſuperfluities of 
life, may, for a while, reſtrain the 


importunities of the human paſ- 


fiors, they will naturally ariſe in 

their demands, with the abilities 

of the ſtate to indulge them. Cato 
I 


_ poſſeſſion of large tracts 0 


of the LX GAL Pority of the Rowan 
STATE. ] | 


the Cenſor, therefore, of honeſt 
and trugal memory, clearly fore- 
ſeeing that Rome was haſtening to 
corruption through her own great- 
neſs, vigorouſly oppoſed the in- 
creaſing luxury of the age, both by 
his example and authority. . For 
this he was rewarded with a ſtatue, 
by the ſuffrages of a grateful people; 
and yet, by a ſtrange incoaliſtency, 
more common than accountable, in 
the contracted ſphere of - worldly 
politics, he ſuffered his inveterate 
prejudices againſt an unfortunate 
rival to counteract his own zeal, and 
effectually to defeat his favourite 
plan of reformation. The deſtrue- 
tion of Carthage eaſed Rome of her 
fears; and thus the malady grew 
every day worſe, by the removal of 
the only check that could have pre- 
vented it. : 
« The richer citizens getts 
walte 
land, and being confirmed in them 
by long preſcription ; adding 10 
theſe likewiſe, either by force or 


purchaſe, the ſmaller pittances of 


their poor neighbours, by degrees 
became maſters of territories inſtead 
of farms. As a farther grievance, 
the management of theſe was often 
committed to the care of flaves; 
whereby the multiplication of the 


free inhabitants was impeded ; * 


them 
their 
ton 
opere 
po 
Wiſe 

ture. 
6« 
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43 remained were oppreſſed by pe- 
nury, exactions, and military ſer- 
vices ; or, if left unemployed, were 
enervated by idleneſs, without lands 
of their own to occupy ; and ex- 
cluded the privilege of earning their 
bread upon thoſe of others, by cap- 
tives and foreigners, 

„Such enormous monopolies 
once more raiſed the indignation of 
tribunitian patriotiſm, and gave 
birth to the famous Licinian law, 
ſo denominated from its author, Li- 
cinius Stolo. By this it was or- 
dained, that no citizen, of what 
ſation ſoever, ſhould poſſeſs more 
than five hundred acres to his own 
ſhare ; nor maintain more than one 
hundred head of large, and five 
hundred of ſmall cattle ; and. that 
a certain number of tree men ſhould 
be conſtantly employed in the buſi- 
neſs of huſbandry, 

„This law was admirably ſuited 
tothe modeſt ideas of a republic; 
and well calculated to preſerve the 
juſt equipoiſe between the higher 
and lower orders of the community. 
While it ſupplied the nobles with 
ſuftcient affluence to command all 
that reſpect which was due to their 
lation, it deprived them of the 
power of corrupting or depreſſing 
the poor : and while it ſupported 
that diſtinction of rank, which is 
elential to the dignity and good or- 
ler of civil government, it prevented 
de common people from becoming 
burden to the ſtate, by enabling 
hem to maintain their families with 
their daily labour. That no ſanc- 
non might be wanting to inſure the 
operation of a law of ſuch extenſive 
mportance, it was guarded hke- 
"ie by oaths, fines, and forfei- 
ture. 

* It might well have been ex- 
ited that theſe heavy penalties, 
Uorced by ſuch ſolemn obligations, 


would have checked the growth of 
this crying evil for ages to come. 
But the beſt-concerted deſigns of 


human wiſdom ſoon become impo- 


tent and inefficacious, when oppoſ- 
ed by the cravings of avarice, the 
inſolence of power, and the auda- 
city of ambition, No ſooner was 
the law paſſed than it was broken 
by the author himſelf ; who is the 
firſt upon record that became the 
object of its ſeverity. | 

„This well-timed example, moſt 
probably, put a wy to any grols 
and open violation of it for the pre- 
ſent ; though it was far from being 
a ſufficient barrier againſt the fu- 
ture courſe of the evil itſelf. The 
more cautious and circumſpect 
evaded the prohibitions, by making 
purchaſes under borrowed names; 
while others, more daring, ſet them 
at open defiance, A law, deſigr ed 
to humble the pride of riches, and 
give countenance tb parſimony, was 
ill adapted to the aſpiring views of 
the conquerors of Carthage and 
Numantia. The ancient abuſes 
gathered ſtrength from the ſucceſſes 
of the ſtate; and were daily re- 
newed, with many aggravations, 
threatening the utter ruin of the 
induſtrious huſbandman, and the 
extinction of popular liberty. 

+« While avarice and rapine were 
thus ranging at free quarter over 
the patrimony of the poor, one 
ſtrenuous effort was made to repel 
their hoſtile invaſions, by the virtue 
and courage of the famous Tiberius 
Sempronius Gracchus ; a youthful 


hero, adorned with every valuable 


accompliſhment of the genuine Ro- 
man, Melting with pity at the de- 
ſolate view of the Hetrurian plains, 
forſaken by their native inhabitants, 


and over-run by foreign ſlaves ; ani-. 


mated likewiſe by the cries of the 
whole people, who importunately 
L 4 demanded 
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demanded the reſtitution of the ali- 
enated lands, he reſolutely ſtood 
forth the advocate of their deſerted 
cauſe. 

« Armed with the power of the 
tribunate, he meditated an excel- 
lent ſcheme of reilreſs ; and engaged 
ſeveral other eminent perſons, who 
had yet eſcaped the general conta- 
gion, to ſupport it with their united 
authority. The candid and equit- 
able principle upon which this law 
was tramed, is a convincing proof 
both of his wiſdom and moderation ; 
for it may be truly affirmed, that a 
gentler remedy was never before 
applied to ſo deſperate a miſevief, 
Free from the impolitic and male- 
volent deſire of reducing all orders 
to one common level, his only ob- 
ject was to preſerve the proper diſ- 
tinction between each; by bringing 
back the rich within the pale of 
thoſe laws which they had ſo ſname- 
fully tranſgreſſed; and by reſtoring 
the poor to thoſe rights of which 
they had been ſo unjuſtly deprived. 
To quiet the apprehenſions of the 
offenders, he remitted the fines in- 
flicted by the Licinian law; and to 
alleviate their hardſhips, directed 
that the value of the lands to be re- 
ſigned ſhould be repaid out of the 
public treaſury. As a farther in- 
dulgence, he allowed the heir of the 
family to retain two hundred and 
fifty acres, over and above the 
eſtate poſſeſſed by his father. ; 

« The humble commonalty, am- 
ply ſatisfied with the propoſed re- 
formations, would willingly bave 
buried all former acts of injuſtice in 
total oblivion, on condition only 
of having their poſſeſſions ſecured 
from any future incroachments. But 
the opulent landholders, enraged at 
the law by the inſtigations of ava- 
rice, and at the author by reſent- 
ment and perverſeneſs, ſtrove to 


alarm the jealouſy of the people Rom 
againſt Tiberius, by hiring the 1 
with a deſign to introduce innova- fatu⸗ 
ons, and excite commotions in the amo! 
ſtate. The powers of eloquence, nine 
however, exerted in ſo juſt a cauſe, to e 
rendered him invincible ; and his farm 
adverſaries, confounded by the force ntor 
of it, had recourſe to the common them 
expedient of dividing the tribuni. the 1 
tian authority againſt itſelf ; by rene 
prevailing upon Octavius, another WW conſ 
of the ſame body, to interpoſe his 66 
negative, malt 

„ But this injudicious refiſtance was 
ſerved only to aggravate the evil, and, 
which it meant to remove. It in- of h 
flamed the zeal of the intrepid T. of tl 
berius: provoked him to abandon popu 
the mild and humane deſign of his rate 
firſt law, and to bring in another, with 
much more ſevere upon the en- the | 
groſſers of lands; enjoining them leng 
to give up immediately whatever ratio 
they poſſeſſed, contrary to the per- 
miſſion of the laws then in being. "A 
The diſſenſions ſtill increaſing, he | 
went farther ; ſuſpended the magiſ 
trates from the exerciſe of their O58 
reſpective juriſdictions, ſealed up 
the treaſury, and put an entire 
— to the ordinary courſe of publie [fro 
bulineſs. 

After various fruitleſs attempts 
to reconcile the contending parties k 
Tiberius, by his ſuperior influence | 
over the people, depoſed Octavius tay 
from his office of tribune ; and rm; 
having thus violently overpowered WM orin 
all oppoſition, his law was confirme perfe 


by the voice of the comitia,“ and 
himſelf appointed one of the com- 
miſſioners to regulate the intended 
diſtribution. At the ſame time, to 
ſecure the affection of his fellow- 
citizens, he took advantage of 3 
ſingular bequeſt, lately made by 
Attalus king of Pergamus, of his 
whole dominions and fortune to the 

„ h Roman 
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Roman people; and 8 that 
the ready money, left by this in- 
fatuated prince, ſhould be divided 
among ſuch of the poor as had ob- 
tined a ſhare of the public lands, 
to enable them to improve their 
farms; and as to the cities and ter- 
ritories, he V-nied the diſpoſal of 
them to the ſenate, inſiſting that 
the right belonged to the people in 
general, whoſe pleaſure he ſhould 
conſult upon that occaſion. 

© To protect him againſt the 
malice of the exaſperated nobles, he 
was elected tribune for another year; 
and, ſtrengthened by this renewal 
of his authority, gave daily proofs 
of the tincereſt attachment to the 
popular cauſe. But his — 
vatching his moſt innocent motions 
with an eye of prejudice, carried 
the folly of ſuſpicion to ſo gręat a 
length, as to interpret a ſudden ele- 
ration of his hand toward his head 


— 


(defigned by himſelf only as a ſignal 
of diſtreſs in the heat of a tumult) 
into the demand of a diadem. What 
was ſuggeſtion only in the . forum,” 
was truth in the ſenate. The mem- 
bers of that haughty body, tremb- 
ling for their uſurped property, 
were clamorous with the conſul to 
avenge them of the tyrant. But 
that wiſe and juſt magiſtrate refuſing 
to paſs ſentence before the guilt was 
proved, Scipio Naſica, whom fear 
and ſelf-intereſt alone had ſuddenl 
transformed into a champion of li- 
berty, ruſhed out, at the head of 
deſperate partizans, upon the de- 
fenceleſs tribune ; and put him to 
a barbarous and 1gnominious death 
with a vile weapon, the uſe of which 
could only have been excuſed againſt 
a ſavage and noxious animal: and 
thus fell Tiberius Gracchus, an il- 
luſtrious victim to a rapacious and 
implacable ſenate.“ 


* DOLITENESS and elegance 

of behaviour have — 8 
taned to the greateſt perfection in 
temperate climates : this has been 
wing in ſome meaſure to the greater 


ed gerfection of arts in general. But 
nd lapprehend, that the diſpoſition of 
11 de people to activity, joined with 


i degree of ſenſibility; and a go- 
to *emment with ſome ſhare of. liber- 
, and which conſequently admits 


f i a free communication of ſenti- 
by nent, are the 1 reaſons. 

his FThe laſt of theſe, as far as re- 
” es to a free intercourſe of com- 


. 


— 


OBSERVATIONS on the TREATMENT of the FAIR SEX 
in different Countries. 


* 


[from Dr, Falconer's REMAzKs on the Influenceof Climate, &c. on the, 
Diſpoſition and Temper, &c. of MAnNxInD.] 3 


pany and converſation between the 
ſexes, is perhaps the moſt activo 
cauſe of any, and ſubſiſts only in 
moderate climates ; the female ſex, 
in cold ones, being diſregarded, 
and in hot ones, being in a ſtate of 
confinement. While in Aſia the 
fair ſex are conſidered only ag 
a poſſeſſion, in Europe they are 
objects of tenderneſs, eſteem, and 
rational attachment. This inſpires 
a habit of attentive and reſpectful 
behaviour ; their beauty excites ad- 
miration and love ; and even their 
very weakneſs adds force to their 


influence, 


[170] 


influence, under the idea of deli- 
cacy.. Generoſity prevents op- 
preiſion, where there can can be 
no reſiſtance; and rouſes valour and 
gallantry in their defence. What- 
ever they ſay is heard with peculiar 
attention; and even their fotbles 
are conſtrued into perfections. Be- 
ſides, by their being at liberty, they 
are enabled to take a part in the 
buſineſs of the world; to manage 
domeſtic affairs, which are there re- 
garded as their peculiar province; 
and to bear an almoſt equal part in 
the adventures of life; and thus to 
render themſelves objects of eſteem, 
when their perſonal attractions are 
no more. 

& Another circumſtance. highly 
favourable to the influence of the 
fair ſex, in moderate climates, is, 
that in them their beauty and un- 
derſtanding accompany each other; 
ſo that a woman is at the ſame time 
an object of paſſion and of reſpect. 
This circumitance, joined to that of 
there being but one object, (poly- 
gamy not being practiſed) and of 
conſequence the hopes of offspring 
depending on her only, inhances 
much their conſequence in ſociety : 
and of courſe-tends to render the 
manners of the other ſex ſuch as 
are agreeable to them; that is, atten- 
tive, poliſhed, and elegant. 

„In Aſia, the caſe is directly 
the reverſe : the women are there 
ſecluded fromeonverſation with the 
other ſex, and are regarded chiefly 
in the light of an object for the 
gratification of paſſion ; and even 
this regard is divided among a 
number. Their beauty is tranſient, 
their manners diſpoſed to be profli- 
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gate, and their minds uncultivated 
they bear no part in the affairs of 
life, and are eſteemed to be in an 
inferior ſtation in point of rank; 
conſequently, they can neither be 
objects of reſpect, eſteem, or n. 
tional attachment. No wonder then, 
that the other ſex ſhould be little 
diſpoſed to cultivate a mode of be- 
haviour adapted to their inclina- 
tions, In very cold countries, the 
fair ſex, though under no reſtraint 
in point of perſonal con{nement, 
are, as I have before remarked, but 
little reſpected; and of conſequence 
their intercourſe with the other ſex 
has but little effect upon the man- 
ners. In Ruſſia, until of late years, 
they were held to be ſcarcely ſupe- 


rior to domeſtic {ſervants ; were ac- 
cuſtomed to be beaten, at the plea- 


ſure of their huſbands; and even 
the ſign of eſpouſal itſelf, was an 
inſtrument of chaſtiſement. By 
communication with other nations, 
this brutality is in a great meaſure 


worn off; and Ruſſia, in conſe- 


quence, riſes in the eſteem and 
reſpect of Europe: enough, how- 
ever, is yet left to ſhew the natural 
diſpoſition of the people. 

&« Some reſpectable writers have 
attributed this fituation of the fe- 
male ſex in cold climates, to the 


rude ſtate of the people, but with. 
out reaſon. 


Our anceſtors, the an- 
cient Germans, whoſe countt), 
though cold, was not extreme in 
degree, held the fair ſex in the 
higheſt eſtimation, and even vene- 
ration; and the ſame is the caſe 
with the ſavage nations in ſome of 
the more temperate . climates oi 
America,” 


0 EA appears, from the beſt 

experiments, to produce 
ſelative effects upon the nerves, di- 
niniſhing their energy, and the 
tone of the muſcular fibres, and 
inducing a conſiderable degree, both 


4. of ſenlibility and irritability, upon 
26 the whole ſyſtem. It alſo promotes 
dee the thinner evacuations very power- 
er fully, and diminiſhes the fleſu and 
225 bulk of thoſe who uſe it. Theſe 
_ ef:&s tend to impair the ſtrength, 
2" WW :nd promote the other conſequences 
den upon the nervous ſyſtem 
a. tore deſcribed. Hence the uſe of 
op ta has been found very agreeable 
By o the ſtudious, eſpecially thoſe en- 

) WH c2zed in the compoſition of works 
yu o genius and imagination; and 
. hence it is emphatically ſtyled the 


poet's friend. But, on the other 


and hand, I believe that, at leaſt with 
= ls, it has had the effect of enfeebling 
— ad enervating the bodies of our 

; people, and of introducing ſeveral 
e's ſorders that ariſe from laxity and 
Sa tehility; and has been of till worſe 
ry conſequence in making way for the 
# ; ue of ſpirituous liquors, which are 
bps ten taken to relieve that depreſſion 
5 ich tea occaſions. 


1 From theſe effects of tea, I can- 
dot but think that its conſequences, 
. m the whole, have been highly 
mejudicial, It evidently injures 
ue health, and, by the conſequences 
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Upon the USE of TEA. 


[From the ſame work.] 


laſt mentioned, tends to corrupt the 
morals of the people : and, in my 
opinion, by the effects it produces 
upon the nerves, contributes to 
abate courage, vigour, and ſteadi- 
neſs of mind : circumſtances ſurel 

of themſelves ſufficient to diſcredit 
its uſe, with'thoſe who are engaged 


in any ſituation of life that ego 


exertion and reſolution, Perhaps, 


however, in the hot climates of 


China and India, the uſe of this 
liquor may not be ſo prejudicial as 
in the colder ones: it may there 
tend to abate the wearineſs occaſion» 


ed by heat, and, as a grateful dilu- 


ent, promote the thinner evacua- 
tions; Which poſſibly may, by cauſ- 
ing it to paſs off quickly, counteract, 
in ſome meaſure, ns bad effects. 
But the noxious qualities of this 
plant are not unknown even in its 
native countries. The Japaneſe are 
ſubject to the diabetes, and to con- 
ſumptive diſorders reſembling the 
atrophy, from its uſe; and the 
Chineſe, it is ſaid, are ſo ſenſible 
of theſe conſequences, that they 
rarely drink green tea at all, which 
is the moſt remarkable for theſe ef- 
fects. Perhaps the diminutive ſta- 
ture, and cowardly, and at the ſame 
time acute and tricking diſpoſition 
of the Chineſe, may be owing, 
in no ſmall degree, to the uſe of this 
vegetable.“ | 
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LAWS 


of CHIVALRY. 


{From the Hiſtory of the Chevalier Bayanp.] 


6 HE ſubſequent articles were 
\ * þ agreed to, and obſerved, at 
the firſt tournament that was held in 
Germany, in the year 938, at the 
city of Magdeburg, by Henry the 
Fowler. 

© J. That in following time, a 
ceuſtom ſhould be obſerved and kept 
in Germany, and the countries 
thereto belonging, from three years 
to three years (at the leaſt), to ce- 
tebrate jouſts and tourneys for exer- 
ciſe, and to know the nobility re- 
forting to them. That all princes, 
lords, barons, and gentlemen of 
noble extraction, being well armed 
and honourably accoutred, ſhould 
be welcome to them. From theſe 
tourneys were to be excluded all 
fuch as could be detected of blaſ- 
pheming the ſacred name of God, 
the moſt Holy Trinity, and the 
Chriitian Catholic Religion. If 
any ſuch perſons (ſtanding up- 
on the nobility of their extrac- 
tion) durſt be ſo bold as to pre- 
ſent themſelves in this afſembly ; 
we ordain, will, and it 1s our plea- 
furc, that they ſhould be diſmount- 
ed, and deprived of their horſes 
and lances : and, as a note of infamy 
for ever after, ſo long as the tour- 
ney ſhall endure, ſuch a man mult 
ride upon the bars, or rails, as a 
man expoſed to the ſcorn of the 
whole afſembly. 

« It. Whatſoerer perſon of the 
nobility, thut ſhall (adviſedly and 
wilfully) ſpeak evil of the emperor's 
perſon, blame or contemn his ordi- 
nances and commands, and reſiſt 
them in deed or word, he ſhall be 
ignominioaſly expulſed from the 
tourney, loſe his horſe and ride the 
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„III. Any man of the nobility, 
that ſhall outrage, or abuſe (by 
word or deed) the honour of a wite, 
maid, or widow, and ſhall poſle(; 
himſelf (by force and violence) of 
their goods and poſſeſſions, or ſhall 
give aid and help, to ſuch as ſhall 
ſo wrong and abuſe them; he ſlull 
loſe his horſe and ride the rails. 

„ IV. From theſe tourneys are 
likewiſe excluded all gentlemen, at- 
_— and ee of crimes, ei. 
ther of falſhood, perjury, or bgach 
of faith. Whoſocrer, bein "= 9 
offender, ſhall dare to preſent him- 


ſelf within the liſts; it is the loſs of 


his horſe, and ridinx the rails. 
„V. Whoſoever hath betrayed 
his lord, and by fraud or eraſt hath 
forſaken him, either in going, being 
there, or returning from war, or 
elſe hath perſuaded his lords ſer- 
vants to do fo : whoſoever hath not 
aſſiſted and defended his fellow-citt- 
zen, his ſervants or other perſons 
(that did put themſelves into his 
ſafeguard and protection) from all 
injuſtice and violence, but hath coun- 
ſelled and procured the contrary, 
and by fear and cowardice, by 
intelligence and wicked practice, 
left and forſook them, when he 
ought and might have protected him 
or them; for ever he is to be ex- 
cluded from joufts and tourneys: 
but if he dare preſume to. prelent 
himſelf at any, as a mani:eſt note of 
ſhame and intamy, he muſt loſe bis 
horſe, and ride the rails. 

„ VI. Whofoever ſhall have pro- 
cured the death of his wife, or prac- 
tiſed and given conſent thereto: 


whoſoever alſo hath favoured, gu- 


en counſel, or lodged the murder. 
ers of his ſovereign lord, dures 
| ' 
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re, or after his death; he ſhall 
G all perpetuity) ſtand baniſhed 
om theſe tourneys, with the loſs 
of bis horſe, and riding the rails in- 
cad thereof. . 

„VII. Whoſoever hath perpe- 
trated or committed ſaerilege, and 
lifpoiled ſanctified places of their 
goods and riches: or hath uſurped 
by force and violence, thoſe be- 
longing to widows, and orphans, 
without making reſtitution (vices, 
which ought to be reproved and 
puniſhed above any other, eſpecially 
u a gentleman of honour,) he is 
to be expulſed from theſe jouſts, af- 
ter he hath loſt his horſe, and ridden 


Js the rails. | 

ch « VIII. Whoſover ſhall ſurpriſe 
an his enemy by treaſon, either before 
m- ke hath challenged him, or after, 
of and ſhall purſue him in any other 

fort, than as is allowed by the laws 

ed of war; burning his houſes and 
th ganges, tearing up his vines and 
ng corn, by meang whereof, dearth of 
or theſe ſruits of the earth may bring 
er- kurt and damage to the common- 
not xealth : whoſoever alſo, either b 
Ute binſelf, or ſome other by his "as 
ons lence, ſhall lye thieviſhly lurking, 
his ad waiting on the high ways for 
all him: all theſe having loſt their 
un- borſes, ſhall ride the rails. 

ary, * IX, Whoſoever ſhall oppreſs 
by bis ſubjects or ſervants with novel 
ccy poſitions, taxes, and ſubſidies, ei- 
he ther by land or water (without know- 
him lege and permiſſion of his chief ſove- 
ex- reign lord) for augmenting and en- 
ys: creaſing his own private demeſnes; 
lent and whoſoever in the lands and 
te of marches under his government, ſhall 


e his mpoſe any taxation upon foreign 

commodities, by means whereof, 
rangers ſhall be robbed and ill en- 
tated, and traffic and commerce 
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hindred; he ſhall have his horſe 
taken from him, and ride the rails. 

© X. Whoſoever (being married) 
ſhall de convicted of adultery ; if he 
be a widower, and ſhall maintain a 
married wife, a religious ſiſter, or 
a devout woman; if he ſhall be a 
meſſenger to the low countries of 
women, or of devoted ſiſters, and 
nuns, or ſhall have forcibly taken 
them for his uſe; let him be baniſhed 
for ever from the noble aſſembly of 
jouſts and tourneys, deprived ot his 
horſe, and ſent away in a ſhirt of 
mail, or ſet to ride on a wooden 
hobby horſe, | 

44% XI. If any one of noble ex- 
traction, being not ſatisfied with 


ſuch goods, as came to him by 


birth, kindred and inheritance, or 
otherwiſe won and conquered, by 
wages and penfions from his prince; 
but ſhall make himſelf a farmer of 
goods, fruits, or commodities of 
any other, under borrowed names, 
becauſe he dare not himſelf avouch 
it; he is for ever to be baniſhed, 
from this noble aſſembly of jouſts 
and tourneys. But if his boldneſs 
maketh him to preſume thither and 


is ſeen there; let him loſe his 


horſe and ride the rails, 

© XII. If any man ſhall preſent 
himſelf at a jouſt or tourney, under 
ſhadow and pretence, that he hath 
been enabled by his prince, and 
therefore preſumeth to march equal, 
and as a peer with them of ancient 
nobility, and cannot be juſtified by 
þisown birth in the fourth degree, b 
the father's ſtock, or by the mother's 
ſide at the leaſt : ſuch a gentleman 
of the firſt edition, ought to be beaten, 
with rods, and ſwitches, his horſg 
wi him, and he to ride the 
rails, | | | 
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ENQUIRY into the LORENZO of Dr. Youxc's Nicur 
TrovcurTs, 


[From Mr. CrxorT's Life of Youns, in Jouxson's Lives of the Pop rs.] 


0 HETH ER you think with 
me, I know not; but the fa- 

mous * De mortuis nil niſi bonum“ 
has always ſtricken me as ſavouring 
more of female weakneſs than of man- 
ly reaſon. Cenſure is not heard beneath 
the tomb any more than praiſe. De 
mortuis nil niſi verum — De vivis 
nil niſi bonum would approach 
much nearer to good ſenſe. After 
all, the few — of remaining 
duſt which once compoſed the body 
of the author of the Night Thoughts, 
feel not much concern whether 
Voung paſſes now for a man of ſor- 
row, or for a fellow of infinite jeſt. 
To this favour muſt come the whole 


family of Vorick.— His immortal 


part, wherever that now dwells, is 
ſtill leſs ſolicitous on this head. But 
to a ſon of worth and ſenſibility it is 
of ſome little conſequence whether 
contemporaries believe, and poſte- 
rity be taught to believe, that his 
2 and reprobate life caſt a 
Stygian gloom over the evening of 
his father's days, ſaved him the 
trouble of feigning a character com- 
— 84 deteſtable, and ſucceeded at 
aſt in bringing his grey hairs with 
ſorrow to the grave. 
© The humanity of the world, 
little ſatisfied with inventing perhaps 
a melancholy diſpoſition for the fa 


ther, proceeds next to invent an ar- 


gument in ſupport of their invention, 
and chooſes that Lorenzo ſhould 
be Young's own ſon. The. Bio- 
graphia pretty roundly aſſerts this 
to be a fact; of the abſolute 
impoſſibility of which the Bio- 
- graphia itſelf, in particular dates, 


contains undeniable evidence. Read. | 
ers I know there are of a ſtrange | 


turn of mind, who will hereafter 
peruſe the Night Thoughts with 
leſs ſatisfaction ; who will wiſh they 


had been ſtill deceived ; who will 8 


quarrel with me for diſcovering that 
no ſuch character as Lorenzo ever 
yet diſgraced human nature, or 
broke a father's heart, Yet would 


' theſe admirers of the ſublime ard 


terrible be offended, ſhould you ſet 
them down for cruel and for ſavage, 
„Of this report, inhuman to the 


ſurviving ſon, if it be untrue, inf 


proportion as the character of Lo- 
renzo is diabolical, where are we to 
find the proofs ? 
from the performance itſelf. From 
the firſt line to the laſt of the Night 
Thoughts no one expreſſion can be 
diſcovered which betrays any thing 
like the father. In the ſecond Night 


I find an expreſſion which betrays 


ſomething elſe ; that Lorenzo was his 
friend; one, it is paſſible, of his 
former companions; one of the 
Duke of Wharton's ſett. The 
poet ſty les him gay friend—an ap- 
pellation not very natural from 2 
pious incenſed father to ſuch a being 
as he paints Lorenzo, and that being 
his ſon. 

« But let us ſee how he bas 


ſketched this dreadful portrait, from 


the fight of ſome of whoſe features 
the artiſt himſelf muſt have turned 
away with horror !—A ſubject more 
ſhocking, if his only child really 
ſat to him, than the crucifixion of 
Michael Angelo; upon the horrid 
ſtory told of which, Young com- 
poſes 


| 


Perhaps it is clear 


Nopert. 
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Ml dag 
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The LORENZO of Dr. YOUNG's NIGHT THOUGHTS. C175! 


oſed a ſhort poem of fourteen lines 
a the early part of life, which he 
id not think deſerved to be repub- 
hed. 

In the firſt Night, the addreſs 
o the poet's ſuppoſed ſon 1s, 


« Lorenzo, Fortune makes her court to 
thee.'? 


0 « In the fifth Night 

r „and burns Lorenzo ſtill for the 
h ſublime 

v life? To hang his hairy neſt on 
| high ?” ES. 

i WH chis a picture of the ſon of the 
r Kctor of Wellwyn ? 


« Eighth Night — 


"r 
Id «ln ſorcign realms (for thou has travell'd 
d be” 

ct ach even now does not apply to 
e. is ſon. 

he « In Night five — 


do wept Lorenzo fair Clariſſa's fate, 


0» ho gave that angel-boy on whom he 

˖0 - dotes, 

ar ne died to give him, orphan'd in his 
birth!“ 


t At the beginning of the fifth 
be cht we find — 

ns Lorenzo! to recriminate is juſt. 

zh. grant the man is vain who writes for 
aus praiſe. 

his * But, to cut ſhort all enquiry, 
his ay one of theſe paſſages, if any 
the age in the poems, be applicable, 
The friend fhall paſs for Lorenzo. 
ap- e ſon of the author of the Night 


!oughrs was not old enough, when 
ing WT Night Thoughts were written, 
ing WY! veriminate, or to be a father. 

de Night Thoughts were begun 
has U dediately after the mournful e- 
rom us of 1740. The firſt Nights ap- 


ures in the Stationers books as the 
rned I perty of Robert Podſley, in 


nore e. The Preface to Night Seven 
rally ed July the 7th, 1744. The 
n of rage, in conſequence of which 


e ſuppoſed Lorenzo was born, 


vpened in April, 1732. Young's 


orrid 
com- 


oſed 


child was not born till June 1733. 
In 1740 this Lorenzo, this finiſſied 
infidel, this father, towhoſe education 
Vice had for ſome years put the laſt 
hand, was only ſeven vears old. A 


anecdote of this cruel ſort, ſo open to 


contradiction, ſo impoſſible to be 


true, who could propagate ? Thus 


ealily are blaſted the reputations of 
the living and of the dead, 

Who then was Lorenzo? ex- 
claim the readers I have mentioned. 
If he was not his ſon, was he not 
his nephew, his couſin ? 

„ "Theſe are queſtions which I do 
not pretend to anſwer. For the ſake 
of human nature, I could wiſh Lo- 
renzo to have been only the creation 
of the poet's fancy. That this was 
the caſe, many expreſſions in the 
Night Thoughts would ſeem to 


prove, did not a paſſage in Night 


Eight appear to ſhew that he had 
ſomebody 1n his eye for the ground- 
work at leaſt of the painting. Love- 
lace. or Lorenzo may be feigned 


characters; but a writer does not 


feign a name of which he only gives 
the initial letter : | 
«© Tell not Caliſta, She will laugh 
dead, 
Or ſend or to her hermitage with 
«© The Biographia, not ſatisfied 
with pointing out the ſon of Young, 
in that ſon's life-time, as his father's 
Lorenzo, travels out of its way into 
the hiſtory of the ſon, and tells gf 


his having been forbidden his college 
at Oxford for miſbehaviour, and of - 


his long labouring under the diſplea- 
ſure ot his father. How ſuch anec- 
dotes, were they true, tend to illu- 
ſtrat? the Life of Young, it is not 
eaſy to diſcover. If the ſon of the au- 
thor of the Night Thoughts was in- 


deed forbidden his college, for a time, 


at one of our univerſities, the author 


of Paradiſe Loſt was diſgracefully 
ejected ' 
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ejected from the other, with the ad- 
Aion indignity of public corporal 
correction. From juvenile follies who 
is free? Were Nature to indulge 
the ſon of Young with a ſecond 
youth, and to leave him at the ſame 
time the experience of that which 1s 
paſt, he would probably paſs it dif- 
ferently (who would not ?) he 
would certainly be the occaſion of 
leſs uneaſineſs to his father ; —but, 
from the ſame experience, he would 
as certainly be treated in a different 
manner by his father. Voung was 
a poet: poets (with reverence be it 
ſpoken) w not make the beſt - 
rents. Fancy and imagination ſel- 
dom deign to ſtoop from their 


* 


ESTIMATE OF MR. RICHARDSON's MERIT. 


heights ; always ſtoop unwillingly 
to the low level of common duties, 
Aloof from vulgar life, they purſue 
their rapid flight beyond the ken of 
mortals, and deſcend not to earth 
but when obliged by neceſſity. The 
proſe of ordinary occurrences is be- 
neath the dignity of poetry. 
Vet the ſon of Young would 
almoſt ſooner, I know, paſs for a 
Lorenzo, than ſee himſelf vindicat- 
ed, at the expence of his father's 
memory, from follies which, if it 
was blameable in a boy to have com- 
mitted them, it is ſurely praiſe-wor- 
thy in a man to lament, and cer 
tainly not only unneceſſary but 
cruel in a biographer to record,” 


_— 


— 


ESTIMATE of Mr. RICHARDSON's MERIT. 


[From Mr. SuERLOck's Letters, ] 


60 OU have wit, taſte, ſenſe, 
and ſentiment, and you 
don't like Richardſon. Well, that 
is to me aſtoniſhing. He has but 
one great faulr, and 3 
every body feels it. The defe 
might be cured ; and it is, in my 
opinion, an object well worthy the 
attention of the nation to have it 
remedied 
% Richardſon's views were grand. 
His foul was noble, and his heart 
was excellent, He formed a plan 
that embraced all human nature, 
His obje& was to benefit mankind. 
His knowledge of the world ſhewed 
him that happineſs was to be attain- 
ed by man, only in proportion as he 
ractiſed virtue. His good ſenſe 
then ſnewed him that no practical 
ſyſtem of morality exiſted; and the 
ſame good ſenſe told him that no- 
thing but a body of morality, put 
3 


into action, could work with efficacy 
on the minds of youth. Sermons 
and eſſays, experience ſhewed him, 
were ineffectual. The manner of 
them was dry and- unintereſting to 


young people; and arguments ad- 


dreſſed to what is weakeſt in youth, 
to their- underſtandings, he clearly 


perceived were without effect. He 


ſaw farther, that example was the 
great point which formed the young; 


and he ſaw that man was compo 


of paſſions and imagination as we 
as of underſtanding. 
« Theſe were his general prin- 
ciples ; and upon theſe 1 he 
reaſoned thus: Mankind is naturally 
good, for it is rare to meet young 
people with bad hearts. A young 
man, then, coming into the world, 
wiſhes to be 
he learn ? e world is a bad 
ſchool ; and precepts ſcattered 3 


rfect. But how ſhall 
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and down in books of morality are her. Though the whole of theſe 
of lirtle uſe. An example would two imaginary beings did evidently 
form him; but where is it to be never exiſt, yet ſo great has been 
fund ? None exiſts, I will then the maſtery of theſe uncommon 
creare one for him. I will ſet be- artiſts, that there is not a particle 
fore him a model of perfection. in the compoſition of the ſtatue, 
The more he imitates it, the more nor a trait in the character or con- 
perfect he will be; the more perfect duct of the heroine, that can be ſaid 
te is, the happier he will be. to de viate in the minuteſt degree from 

« As he reaſoned upon man, ſo the preciſe line of nature and of truth. 
he reaſoned upon woman. He aim- * Richardſon” has done no more 
ed at no leſs than beſtowing felicity than ammate the Venus of Medici. 
mn the generation he ſaw rifing be- The Grecian ſculptor had created 
fore him, and on every one that was of every creature's beſt, a marble 
to ſucceed it. And had he not had body: the Engliſh writer created 
powers to accompliſh this aim, his \ equally of every creature's beſt, a 
wiſh was ſo grand, ſo noble, and of ſoul, a mind, a genius for that 
ſuch a ſuperior order of benevolence, y. Can any man pretend to be 
that that alone would have entitled conliſtent with himſelf, who admires 
him to immortality : I had almoſt the one, and condemns the other ? 
fad canonization. Suppoſe the two the work of the 

„But ſuch is the perverſeneſs Greek, and I will venture to ſay; 
nd weakneſs of mankind, that what this would have been the language 
conſtitutes Richardſon's greateſt me- of the world: When the ſculp- 
nt, is confidered by many as a ca- tor created that form, he ſurpaſſed 
pital defect in his conception. They men; but when he created that 


dbject that ſuch a woman as Clariſſa, genius and that ſoul, he riralted the 
4 nd ſuch a man as fir Charles Gran- gods.“ co = 
g lion, having never exiſted, the au- The writers of England excel 
of dor has created palpable chimzras, thoſe of all other nations in the pa- 
5 ud conſequently his creations are thetic; and Richardſon in this point 
4. leleſs and unaffecting. How con- is, I think, ſuperior to all his coun- 
h, lent are the reaſonings of men! trymen. He makes one cry too 
ly Century after century, and _ much : and by a — ſingular ta- 
ie iter country, have vied with each lent, peculiar to himſelf alone, he 
* ader in praiſing the work and the fills our eyes almoſt as often by ele- 
95 uthor of the Venus of Medici. Vet vated ſentiments, as he does by ten- 
Ft tis work muſt be univerſally allow- der ones. He abounds with ſtrokes 
el to be farther from nature than of greatneſs, ſometimes in the ac- 

ichardſon's Clariſſa. No woman tions, and ſometimes inthe ſentiments 

* ter came near the beauty of this of his characters, which raiſe the 
be te ; yet, has that diminiſhed the reader's ſoul, and make the tear of 
ly Merits of the author? Has he not generoſity ſpring into his eye he 
ing Ways been, and is he not hourly knows not whence. 


ng ad juſtly admired for the ingenuity Here are three ſtrokes of pa- 
rld, if his idea, though this idea is to- thos; tell me which of them you 

hall Uly barren of profit to the world? like beſt, 

bad . Not fo with Clariſſa: ſhe muſt When the tyrannical Capulet 
up Fofit every female that beholds ſays to his daughter: : 

and 1781. N M 


« Thurſday, 
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« Thurſday is near; 
« If you be mine, I'll give you to my 
« friend : 
& If you be not, hang, beg, ſtarve, die 
- «© Pth' ſtreets, 
% For by my foul, I'l-ne'er acknowledge 
e thee.” 


Then Juliet; 
« Ts there no Pity ſitting in the clouds, 
© That ſees into the bottom of my 

grief? 
« O ſweet my mother, caſt me not 
« away.” 

„ Is not that earneſt appeal to 
heaven moſt ſolemnly moving ? and 
then that paſſionate addreſs to her 
mother, as her only reſource after 
Providence, is exceedingly affecting. 
The confuſion too in placing her 
words, O faveet my mother, tor O my 
feveet mother, is infinitely beautiful: 

it is ſomewhat like Virgil's Me, me 
' adſum qui fect. | 

„% The next is from Otway. 
When Jaffier gives Belvidera to Re- 
nault, and gives him with her a dag- 
ger, defiring him, when he proves 
unworthy, to ſtrike it to her heart; 
Belvidera's anſwer is inimitably 
fine. 


« O'thou unkind one 
&« + + + Have I deſerv'd this from you? 
« Look on me, tell me, 
« Why am I ſeparated from thy love ? 


ON THE LITERARY EDUCATION OF WOMEN, 


« If I am falſe, accuſe me, but if true, 

% Don't, pr'ythee don't in poverty for- 
« ſake me, 

% But pity the ſad heart that's torn with 
«c parting.” 

«© No man can write better than 
this. That line, Don't, pr'ythee, 
don't in poverty forſake me,” is a- 
bove praiſe. Every. word of it is 
a beauty. The words © but if true,” 
introduce this affecting cloſe with 
peculiar happineſs, becauſe the au- 
dience, knowing that ſhe is true, 
feels more deeply for her ſorrows. 

„The third is from Clarifla, 
After ſhe has eſcaped from Love- 
lace, and is lodged at a glove-ſhop, 
King-Street, Covent-Garden, ſhe 
writes a letter to her nurſe, Mrs, 
Norton, in which are theſe words : 
„I am afraid u Poor, as I uſed to 
„call the good creatures to whoſe 
«© neceſſities I was wont to admini- 
e ſter by your faithful hands, have 
4 miſſed me of late. But now, alas! 
„I am poor myſelf.” When Cla- 
rifla's ſtory is known, and the whole 
of her character, and her preſent 
ſituation conſidered, But now, 
alas ! I am poor myſelf,” is irreſiſtible. 

i do not . any language, 


ancient or modern, can ſhew three 


traits equal to theſe,” 


— 
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On the LITERARY EDUCATION of WOMEN. 


{From Mr. Knox's LIBERAL Epucariox.] 


Un HERE are many preju- 
dices entertained againſt 

the character of a learned lady; and 
rhaps if all ladies were — 
earned, ſome inconveniencies might 
ariſe from it: but I muſt own it 


does not appear to me, that 2 Mo. 


man will be rendered leſs acce * 
0 


in the world, or worſe qualified 
tmp wor any part of her duty in it, 
* 


having employed the time fron 


ſix to ſixteen, in the ciikivayon © 
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ON THE LITERARY EDUCATION OF WOMEN. [2:79] 


ter mind, Time enough will re- 
main, after a few hours every day 
ſpent in reading, for the improve 
ment of the perſon, and the acqui- 
tion of the uſual accompliſhments, 
With reſpe&- to theſe accompliſh- 
nents, I will not preſume to direct 
e method of purſuing them. 1 
vill not ſo far intrude on a province, 


aich by no means belongs to me. 
me ladies themſelves, and their in- 
ſructors, want no directions in mat- 


ters of external ornament, the end of 
which is to pleaſe on intuition. 
However arrogant the men have 
been in their claims of ſuperiority, 
they have uſually allowed the ladies 
the poſſeſſion of a delicate taſte in 
e improvement and perception of 
ll kinds of beauty. 

The literary education of wo- 
nen ought indiſputably to be varied 


* xcording to their fortunes, and their 
$ + txpeftations. Much refinement, 
8 ndataſte for books, will injure her, 
ole 


whoſe time, from prudential mo- 
wes, muſt be entirely engroſſed by 
roomy, Few women are indeed 
nempted from all attention to do- 
neſtic care, But yet the unmarried, 
nd thoſe who enjoy opulence, find 
tany intervals which they often de- 
me to ſome ſpecies of reading. 
and there is no doubt, but that the 
=Uing would be ſelected with more 
\Wyment, and would afford more 
peafure and advantage, if the taſte 
re formed by early culture. 


* | will then venture to recom- 


wn), that ladies of this deſcription 

auld have a claſſical education, 

« et not the reader be alarmed, 
wo- nean not to adviſe, that They 
table ald be initiated, without excep- 
0 o, in Greek and Latin; but that 
e ſhould be well and early ac- 
Wanted with the French and the 
ali claſſics, 


As ſoon as they can read with 


fluency, let them begin to learn 
Lowth's Grammar, and to read at 
the ſame time ſome very eaſy and 
elegant author, with a view to ex- 
emplify the rules. They ſhould 
learn a part in grammar every morn- 
ing, and then proceed to read a leſ- 
ſon; juſt in the manner obſerved in 
claſſical ſchools in learning Latin. 
After a year ſpent in this method, if 
the ſucceſs is adequate to the time, 


they ſhould advance to French, and 


ſtudy that language exactly in the 
ſame mode. In the French gram- 


mar, it will not be neceſſary to go 


through thoſe particulars which are 
common to the grammars of all lan- 


guages, and which have been learn- 


ed in ſtudying Engliſh. 


Several years ſhould be ſpent 


in this elementary proceſs; and 
when the ſcholar is perfectly ac- 
quainted with orthography andgram- 
mar; ſhe may then nds to the cul- 
tivation of taſte, Milton, Addiſon, 
and Pope, muſt be the ſtanding mo- 
dels in Engliſh; Boileau, Fonte- 
nelle, and Vertot, in French ; and 


I wiſh theſe to be attended to ſolely . 


for a conſiderable time. Many in- 
conveniencies ariſe from engaging 
young minds in the peruſal of too 
many books. After theſe . authors 
have been read over with attention, 
and with a critical obſervation of 


their beauties, the ſcholar may be - 


permitted to ſelect any of the ap- 
proved writers of France and Eng- 
lands, for her own improvement. 
She will be able ta ſelect with ſome 
judgment, and will have laid a foun- 
dation which will bear any ſuper- 
ſtructure, Her mind, if ſhe has 
been ſucceſsful in this courſe, will 
have imbibed an elegance which 
will naturally diffuſe itſelf over her 
converſation, addreſs, and behavi- 
our. It is well known, that internal 
beauty contributes much to perfect 
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[180] ON THE LITERARY EDUCATION or WOMEN. 


J believe it will 
alſo be favourable to virtue, and 
will operate greatly 'in reſtraining 
from any conduct groſsly indelicate, 
and obviouſly improper. . Much of 


external grace. 


the profligacy of female manners 
has proceeded from a levity occa- 
ſioned by a want of a proper educa- 


tion. She who has no taſte for well 


written books, will often be at a 
loſs how to ſpend her time; and 
the conſequences of ſuch a ſtate are 
too frequent not to be known, and 
too fatal not to be dreaded and 
avoided, | 
„% Whenever a young lady in 
eaſy circumſtances appears to poſleſs 
a genius, and an inclination for 
learned purſuits, I will venture to 
ſay, ſhe ought, if her ſituation and 
connections permit, to be early in- 
ſtructed in the elements of Latin 
and Greek. Her mind is certainly 
as capable of improvement, as that 
of the other ſex. The jinſtances 
which might be brought to prove 
this, are all too well known to ad- 
mit of citation. And the method to 
be purſued muſt be exactly the ſame 
as that which is uſed in the private 
tuition of boys, when judiciouſly 
conducted, 
And here I cannot refrain from 
adding, that though I diſapprove, 
for the molt part, of private tuition 
for boys, yet I very ſeriouſly re- 
commend it to girls, with little ex- 
ception. All ſenſible people agree 
in thinking, that Jarge ſeminaries 


of young ladies, though managed 
with all the vigilance and caution 
which human abilities can exert, 
are in danger of great corruption, 
Vanity and vice will be introduced 
by ſome among a large number, and 
the contagion ſoon ſpreads with irre- 
ſiſtible violence. o can be ſo 
proper an inſtructor and guardian, 
as a tender and a ſenſible mother ? 
Where can virgin innocence and de- 
licacy be better protected, than un- 
der a parent's roof, and in a father's 
and a brother's boſom ? Certainly 
no where, provided that the parents 
are ſenſible and virtuous, and that 
the houſe 1s free from improper or 
dangerous connections. But where 
the 2 are much engaged in 
pleafure, or in buſineſs; where they 
are ignorant or vicious; where a fa- 
mily is expoſed to the viſits or con- 
ſtant company of libertine young 
perſons ; there it is certainly expe- 
dient to place a daughter under the 
care of ſome of thoſe judicious mi- 
trons, who preſide over the ſchools 
in or near the metropolis, But! 
believe it often happens, that young 
ladies are ſent from their parent's 
eye, to theſe ſeminaries, principally 
with a view to form connections. [ 
leave it to the heart of a feeling 
father to determine, whether it 19 
not cruel to endanger the morals 0 
his offspring for the ſake of pro 
moting her intereſt, or of gratify 
ing her vanity and his own amb 
tion,” 


He 
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| How EDUCATION ſhould be conducted with regard to Ex BALED 


; RELIOION. | 

( [From Lord KAIus's Looss Hixrs upon Epucariox.] 

d ; „ Er 

. bs HAT remains with reſpect Pagan, who ſeeks truth with a ſin- 
0 to religious education, is cere heart, to become a true Chriſ- 


toadd a few hints upon revealed re- 
ligion, This may be thought an 
extremely delicate point; becauſejin 
endeavouring to inſtruct young peo- 
ple in the revelation that ought to 
be embraced, there may be danger 
of leading them aſtray. As re- 
realed religion 1s not ſtamped on 


reaſoning and the knowledge of 
many obſcure facts, we are apt to 
conclude that 1t ought to be delayed 
till the faculty of reaſon be ripe ; 


on- which reſolves in leaving every per- 
ng ſon to judge for themſelves. But 
pe- this opinion ought not to be adopted; 


for as the generality of men are in- 
capable to judge of a matter ſo in- 
tricate, they mult be led. Now, I 
ay, that it is better for them to be 
kd in their younger years by a 
kindly parent or tutor, than to be 
ft to form an opinion afterward as 
chance ſhall direct. For this rea- 
lon, I am clear that children be edu- 
cared in the religion eſtabliſhed or 
tolerated by law. Nor ought this 
to be conſidered as a raſh conceſſion ; 
for ſure I am, that ninety-nine of 
hundred have no better founda- 
don to build their faith upon. It 
may be demanded then, where lies 
tie merit of a Chriſtian above a Ma- 
dometan or a Pagan? I admit, 
mat it cannot lie in following 
blindly the profeſſion of one's an- 
tors, But as the Chriſtian reve- 
lation is the moſt perfect of all, and 
de pureſt in its doctrines, it is 
wphly meritorious in a Turk or a 


the heart, but requires profound . 


tian. 
from thinking, that Chriſtianity is 
the only road to heaven. All who 
\ have a good heart with a clear con- 
ſcience, will meet with the ſame re- 
ward. It is not material in the 
ſight of the Almighty, whether the 
religion they have been taught 1s or 
is not orthodox, provided they be 
ſincere. People follow naturall 
and innocently the faith of their 
parents ; and the generality have 
no other means for embracing a re- 
velation, real or pretended. How 
few are there who can depend on' 
their own judgment, in making a 
choice! Are people to be con- 
demned for judging wrong, who 
cannot judge at all? To me there-' 
fore it appears evidently the will of 
God, that ſincerity ſhould be the 
only title to his fayour, leaving men 
to their own belief, 

elt is at the ſame time ex- 
tremely convenient, that people 
ſhould be of the religion of their 
country. Therefore, whatever un- 
lucky doubts or ſcruples may haunt 
a man with reſpect to that religion, 
he ought to conceal them from his 
children, In a Chriſtian country, 
let him employ all honeſt means to 
breed his children ſincere Chriſtians, 


To that end, among other particu= 


lars more material, a ſet of prints 
repreſenting the hiſtory of the Oꝛid 
and New Teſtament, will contri- 
bute greatly, Young creatures de- 
light in pictures ; andby that means, 
the material facts relative to Chriſti- 

M 3 anity 


At the ſame time, I am far 
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[182] R UR AL 
anity may be deeply ſtamped on 
their minds, leaving when they 
grow up little inclination to doubt 
of their reality, 

„Here indeed I zealouſly ex- 
hort parents and teachers to guard 
againſt bigotry and ſuperſtition, 
which, if early ſown in young 
minds, are not eaſily rooted out. 
'Teach your children to — their 
own religion; but inculcate at the 


ſame time that the virtuous are ac- 


ceptable to God, however errone- 
ous in point of belief. Preſs it 
home on them, that there 1s nothing 
in nature to hinder different ſects ot 
Chriſtians ſrom living amicably to- 
gether, more than different ſects of 

hiloſophers, or of men who work 
in different arts: eſpecially as the 
articles of faith that diſtinguiſh 
theſe ſects are purely ſpeculaiive : 
they have no relation to morals, nor 
any influence on our conduct. Vet 
from theſe diſtinctions have pro- 
ceeded rancour and animoſity, as if 
our moſt important concerns had 
been at ſtake, In a different view, 
the abſurdity appears ſtill more 
glaring. Theſe articles, the great- 
er part at leaſt, relate to ſubjects 
beyond the reach of human under- 
ſtanding ; ſo that no man can ſay 
whether they are falſe or true, The 
Almighty by his works of creation 
has made his wiſdom and benevo- 
lence manifeſt : but he has not found 
it neceſſary to explain to his crea- 


T. 4 


tures the manner of his exiſtence; 
and in all appearance the manner of 
his exiſtence is beyond the reach of 
our conceptions, Yet Athanaſius, 
that great champion for blind cre- 
dulity, and who for that reaſon has 
been dubbed a ſaint, handles the 
ſubjet wich as great aſſurance of 
being in the right, as if it had been 
revealed to him from heaven. Cer- 
tain it is, that the propoſitions laid 
down in his creed, are far beyond 
the reach of human knowledge. L 
forbear to mention, that the greater 
part of them, if they have any 
diſtinct meaning, contradict common 
ſenſe. And yet, good God! what 


oceans of blood have been ſhed by 


the inveteracy of the orthodox 
againſt the Arians, occaſioned chiefly 
by that very creed; men maſſacring 
one another without remorſe, and 
even without pity —more cruel lar 
than beaſts of prey, who never kill 
but for food. Perſecution for the 
ſake of religion, would have been 
entirely prevented by wholeſome 
education, inſtilling into the minds 
of young people, that difference in 
opinion is no juſt cauſe of diſcord ; 
and that different ſects may live 
amicably together. In a word, re- 
glect no opportunity to impreſs on 
the mind of your pupils, that rel. 
gion is given for our good; and thit 
no religion can-be true that tends to 
diſturb the peace of ſociety.” 


— — 
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The RURAL. TASTE of a LoxDox Trapesman's Wirk, 
| humourouſly expoſed. 


[From the St. James's Chronicle.) 


te SIR. 


6 EVER was any poor devil 
of a huſband plagued in 


the manner I am with the fungula- 


rities of a wife. Vou muſt know, 
ſir, though her father was a carcaſe- 
butcher in White-chapel, though 
ſhe was educated at a boarding: 

ſchoo 
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{hool in Thames-ſtreet, and never 
travelled farther than Bethnal- green, 
or Hoxton, or Hackney, or New- 
ington-Butts; yet ſhe attects ſuch a 
tate and paſſion for the country, as 
would have ruined the patience of 
all the heathen philoſophers put 
together : every room in my houſe, 
from the cellar to the garrets, bears 
teſtimony to her rural ideas in fome 
way or other : the leads of my 
houſe, and the rails of the windows, 
are crowded with pots and pans, and 
regetables, and? ever-greens, like 
the ſhop of a botaniſt or ſeedſman. 
When I go into the kitchen, I find 
the light, which is none of the 
lirelieſt at the beſt, totally ſhut out 


by a range of phylic phials huddled. 


wgether as cloſe as they can ſtick, 
and filled with mint, to give the 


windows a rural appearance. Then, 


ir, the dining-room windows, in 
ſummer time, are ſo croſſed and 
crowded with pack-threads faſtened 
ike bars from the top to the bottom 
of them, that if it were not for the 
French-beans which cluſter round 
the firings, it would enliven my 
mind with the pleafing imagination 
of being cooped up in a ſpunging- 
houſe, Every chimney-corner 1s 
then ſet out, as it is called, with 
bough-pots, and not a china jar in 
my houſe eſcapes an ornament from 
( ovenr-carden market. I have been, 
you muſt know, ſeverely lectured 
for this week paſt, for ſpoiling a 
charming bed of parfley, as my wife 
calls it, upon the leads, while | was 
wing a bricklayer orders to make 
lome repairs to the chimney ; and 
Fhat is ſtill more provoking, upon 
enquiring for my beſt wig-box, a 
les days ago, I was told, by the 
maid, that the box was put to much 
better uſe, for that her miſtreſs 
lad ſown a fmall ſallad in it of 


E [1831 
muſtard and ereſe, which would be 


fit to be cut in a few days. Sir, this 
paſſion for the vegetable world is ſo 
predominant in my wife's mind, 
that not a broken chamber - pot is 
free from ſome cultivation or other: 
as I hope to be ſaved, ſhe had ſome 
time ſince a geranium in full bloſ- 
ſom, which, to ſave expence, was 
ſtuck fait na c — e \ — 1 pan; 
a myrtle in a butter firkin; an 
orange-tree in a e e 338 
tulip in a ſalt-box; and a young 
gooſeberry-buſh in a punch-bowl. 
Nay, to ſuch a pitch of extrava- 
gance does this enthuſiaſtie help- 
mate of mine carry this gardening 
taſte of her's, that the houſe was 
thrown into convulſions three days 


ago, upon a report that the cat had 


kittened upon the graſs-plot, which 
grew upon the top ſhelt of the pan- 
try. Then, fir, to add to my vex- 
ation, | have had the happineſs to 
be threatened with an indictment 
for being a nuiſance to my neigh- 
bours and the public, as hardly a 
week paſſes without ſome pan or pot 
tumbling upon the heads of paſlen- 
gers, and doing ſome miſchief or 
other. If J expoſtulate, 1 have no 
taſte ; if I threaten, I have no hu- 
manity ; it I coax her, 1 have no 
influence; and if I give way to her, 
I can expect no comfort. My ver 

bed-room in ſummer, fir, 1s ſo filled 
with flowers, that I am in night 

dread of being perfumed to death 
before morning. Then I never muſt 
{tir out without a noſegay in my 


button hole, becauſe it makes ſo 
rural and ſo countrified an appear- 


ance. In ſhort, what with rural 


ſmells and rural converſation, rural- 


ornaments and rural nonſenſe of 
one kind or another, my patience is 
3 exhauſted: therefore I take 
this public method of giving m 

M4 wife 
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wife warning, that unleſs there is a 
thorough reformation in her man- 
ners, | am determined to aſſert ſome 
ſpirit, to turn the graſs- plot out of 
the houſe at a minute's notice, ſend 


the parſley- bed into the duſt- tub, 


ON THE AUTHENTICITY 


pack up her ſhrubbery in an hams 
per, and reſtore my wig-box to itz 
proper uie. 


I am, fir, your's, &c, 
HOMO, 


* 


ADVERTISEMENTS and LETTERS, with Regard to the late 
Cox TROVERSVY concerning the AUTHENTICITY of Ossiaxs 


Pox us. 


Nel. 

*«*F N a pamphlet, intituled An 
Enquiry into the Authenticity 

of the Poems aſcribed to Offian, 
having read the following paſſage, 
age 456, Mr. Smith mentions 
br. Percy's Reliques of Ancient 
Poetry, in which he ſays, the doctor 
confeſſeth, that he himſelf heard 
pieccs of it recited ; and being com- 
pared with the tranſlation, exactly 
correſponded, Dr. Percy does not 
underitand a ſyllable ot the Earſe, 
and therefore could be no judge. 
The truth is, Dr. Blair and Profeſſor 
Ferguſon, when Dr. Percy was at 
Edinburgh, took care to introduce a 
young ſtudent from the Highlands, 
who repeated ſome verſes, of which 
Profeſſor Ferguſon ſaid ſuch and 
ſuch ſentences in Fingal were the 
tranſlation.” To prevent any infe- 
rences which might be drawn from 


my filence, I think it material to 


declare that the above paſſage, ſo 
far as it relates to me, is altogether 
falſe; and that I never was preſent 
at the repetition of verſes to Dr, 
Percy by a young ſtudent from the 
Highlands. . 
Abbau FERGUSON,” 
Edinburgh, July, 21, 1781. 


No II. 
% Having no intereſt to gratify 
but the love of truth, I have no rea- 


ſon to be ſorry when any falſehood is 
detected, Mr. Ferguſon has denied 
that he was preſent when the attempt 
was made to convince Dr. Percy of 
the genuineneſs of Oſſian. My re- 
lation was not from my own know- 
ledge. I delire to-acquit Mr. Fer- 
guſon, whoſe preſence or abſence 


males no difference in the queſtion; 
and TI am too well ſupported by truth 


to need, or to wiſh, the help of 
falſehood. The attempt was really 
made, and Dr. Percy was for a while 
credulous, with which I do not mean 
to reproach him ; for I have con- 
feſſed that | was once credulous my- 
ſelf : but I ſhall be credulous no 
more till the Works of Oſhan are 
produced. W. Suaw.“ 
Aug. 31. 


No III. 

In one or two pamphlets lately 
publiſhed, concerning the authen- 
ticity of Oſſian's poems, great liber- 
ties have been taken with my name, 
and two advertiſements on the ſame 
ſubject, ſigned Adam Ferguſon and 
W.. Shaw, have appeared in the 
news- papers; one of which only 
came to my notice very lately. It 
is with the greateſt reluctance | en: 
ter at all intoa controverſy of which 
I am ſo incompetent a judge, from 
my utter ignorance of the Earſe lan- 
guage ; but regard to truth ops 


3 
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| me to give the following relation of 
| i fact reſpecting it, which has been 
greatly miſrepreſented. 

On October 8, 1765, I arrived 
it Edinburgh, where | paſled five 
days with the Rev. Dr. Blair, who, 
among many learned and ingenious 
men, introduced me to Dr, Fergu- 
ſun, Profeffor of Moral Philoſophy. 
To this gentleman he mentioned 
ſome doubts I had entertained con- 
cerving the genuineneſs of Oſſian's 
Poems : and he, in the evening be- 
fore I left Edinburgh (viz. October 
1), invited us to drink tea at his 
houſe, where he produced a ſtudent, 
a native of the Highlands, who re- 
ted ſeveral paſſages, or verſes, in 
Earſe, (ſome of which he afterwards 
ſung to me) as what he had heard in 
his own country; and I perfectly re- 
member, that when he interpreted 
the verſes to me, ſome of them ap- 


th peared to contain part of the deſcrip- 
of ton of Fingal's chariot. Dr. Fer- 
ly gulon alſo gave me, in his own 
ile band-writing, ſome ſpecimens of 
an Earſe poetry in the original, Dr. 
on- Blair afterwards defired me to men- 
1y- ton the recital I had heard, in the 


no next edition of the Reliques of An- 
are cent Poetry ; and, in- compliance 
» vith his requeſt, I gave a ſhort ac- 


count of what had paſſed, in a note 
tothe firſt volume of my ſecond edi- 
ton, 1767, (p. xlv.) Some years 
ely ater, on diſcuſſing this ſubje& with 


en- very judicious friend, a native of 
der- Kotland alſo, who knew much 
me, nore of the grounds of the Earſe 
ame poetry than I did, he made it cre- 
and able to me, that there might be 
the ne deception in the caſe, and ad- 
on ſiſed me to ſuppreſs the paſſage in 

It Queſtion ; which I did, ſoon after, 
en- a my third edition, in 1975, But 
hich U | never believed Dr. Blair to have 
from een conſcious of any deception in 
oy "lat paſſed between the ſtudent and 
pe 


me, ſo the ſame may have been the 
caſe with Dr. Ferguſon alſo, as he 
now appears ſo entirely to have for- 
got the whole tranſaction. 
Carliſie, Nov. Tnokas PBR.“ 
10, 1781. | 


IV. i 

„ In an advertiſement, dated 
Carliſle, November 10, and ſigned 
Thomas Percy, the attention of the 
public is recalled, among other par- 
ticulars, to a declaration, ſi ed by 
me on the 21ſt of July ul. My 
ſenſe of how little conſequence the 
ſubject is to the public, would hin- 
der my intruding myſelf again in 
this manner; and my very great 
reſpe& for the ſtation in which Dr. 
Percy 1s placed would incline me to 
be filent, where I have the misfor- 
tune to differ from him on a matter 
of fact, if I did not apprehend that 
filence in this caſe might be inter- 
preted againſt me. | 

« At the date of my former de- 
claration, I had found myſelf charg- 
ed in a pamphlet, on the authen- 
ticity of Oſſian's Poems, as acceſſary 
to a cheat which was put upon Dr. 
Percy, in a * ſome pretend 
ed ſpecimens of that , by 2 

— ſtudent from che Highlands. 

hoe ver may have been the author 

of this charge, I thought and think 
myſelf entitled to ſuy it is falſe, 

% had many reaſons likewiſe to 
deny my having ever been preſent at 
the recital of verſes to Dr. Percy, 
by a young ſtudent from the High- 
lands ; and it cauſed me much ſur- 
prize to find, in a correſpondence 
on this ſubject, which took place 
between Dr. Percy and Dr. Blair, 
that Dr. Percy had conceived of me 


as having not only been preſent at 


the recital of verſes by a ſtudent, 


but as ſending for a ſtudent into his 


company, who, in a deliberate 
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manner, paſſed upon him what he 
afterwards believed to be an impoſi- 
tion. h 
„Dr. Percy may not have been 
aware of the part which he aſſigned 
to me in this impoſition, as it de- 
pended upon an inference to bedrawn 
from my knowledge of the Earſe 
language : nor was it credible thar 
he meant to apply it to a perſon for 
whom he ſtill profeſſed ſome eſteem. 
But whatever may have been the 
idea, I flattered myſelf that upon 
recollection he would think it more 
probable, that he himſelf had com- 
mitted ſome miſtake in the fact, ra- 
ther than that I ſhould have con- 
curred in ſuch a cheat. In this 
rſuaſion I wrote to Dr. Blair the 
ollowing letter, to be tranſmitted 
to him; and am now very ſorry to 
publiſh this or any thing elſe on a 
controverſy in which neither the at- 
tack nor the defence can do credit 
to any perſon whatever, 


\ 


Copy of a Letter from Dr. Ferguſon 
| to Dr. Blair. | 
Edinburgh, 18th Aug. 1781. 
& Near Sir, 

& [| have juſt ſeen in the hands of 
Dr. Black the letter which you have 
received from Dr. Percy, and am 
exceedingly vexed to have a differ- 
ence on a matter of fact with a per- 
ſon whoſe character I ſo much re- 
ſpect: I did not imagine that Dr. 
Percy, any more than you, could 
have been aftected by the late decla- 
ration relating to a paſſage in a 
pamphlet, on the authenticity of 


Oſſian's Poems, farther than by the 


repetition of your names, which 
were already made free with. If I 
had thought Dr. Percy any way 
committed, 1 ſhould certainly have 
troubled him with a copy of my de- 
claration, and waited his commands 
before it was publiſhed. But it did 
not occur to me that he, any more 


than you, could be cited in ſupport 
of any allegation which it concerned 
me to deny. 

The moſt reſpectful thing 1 
can now do to Dr. Percy is to te- 
mind him, as far as my memory 
ſerves me, of the fact in the only 
converſation which | had the hom 
to have with him. Among other 
ſubjects Earſe poetry was men- 
tioned; and I remember to hare 
ſhewn him, in my own hand-writ- 
ing, ſome ſcraps which I bad re- 
ceived from Mr, James Macpherſon, 
or from Mr. Maclaggan, chaplain 
to the 42d regiment. I remember 
a line, or expreſſion, in which the 
poet, deſcribing the time and the 
ſcene, ſaid, the /un of day was ſcorc'- 
ing the mountain, and that Dr. Percy 
was pleaſed to ſay it was a pleonaſm, 
but a beautiful one. I remember to 
have left the paper with Dr. Percy, 
and have long ſince loſt every other 
copy of it. 

„The difference between Dr. 
Percy and me 1s perhaps not very | 
material; no more, as he ſtates it, 
than that he remembers what I have 
forgot. If, nevertheleſs, what he 
is pleaſed to publiſh ſhall ſeem to 
corroborate: the charge which | hare 
already thought myſelf called upon 
to deny, I mult recur to the entire 
ſenſe and conſciouſneſs of my inno- 
cence, and- renew my declaration, 
that 1 was not preſent at the _— 
tion of verſes to Dr. Percy, by 4 
young ſtudent from the Highlands; 
and I give my denial in theſe pol 
tive terms, becauſe I not only co 
not remember the repetition ot 
verſes in Earſe, by a ſtudent from 
the Highlands, on that occaſion, 
but becauſe I do not remember the 
repetition of verſes in Earſe, by 3 
ſtudent, upon any other occaion ; 
and becauſe, though intimare with 
ſome ſtudents from the Highlands, 


I do not remember that any of gone 
ey 


OF OSSIAN's POEMS, 


ever repeated verſes in my preſence 


beyond a ſagg or a catch; and this 


circumſtance remains with me, with 
reſpe&t to ſome of them, as a circum- 
tance I noted; ſo that I am en- 
tirely perſuaded Dr, Percy, in re- 
collecting the paſſages of his few 
days ſtay dt Edinburgh, muſt have 
jumbled together circumſtances that, 
in point of time, were actually ſe- 
parate; the repetition of verſes by a 
young ſtudent, with the communi- 
cation of verſes in writing by me. If 
this ſuppoſition does not —_—_ 
the difterence, I muſt deſpair of be- 
ing able to remove it, and muſt 
leave the matter to the-candour of 
thoſe who are pleaſed to beſtow any 
thought on me or my affairs, 

«+ If I ſhould be under the neceſ- 
ity of publiſhing any more on this 
ſubject, 1 ſhall, with your leave, 
ſend a copy of this letter to the 
preſs. In the mean time, as I have 
not the honour of a perſonal corre- 
ſpondence with Dr. Percy, I muſt 
beg the favour that you will tranſmit 
to him. J am, with great regard 
and eſteem, dear ſir, your moſt obe- 
dient and moſt humble ſervant, 

(Signed) Apau FERGUSON,” 
The Rev. Dr. Blair, 


[187] 


© To the contents of this letter, 
I muſt now add, that although the 
facts ſtated by Dr. Percy might be 
admitted on leſs authority than his, 
yet as they are entirely contrary to 
any feeling or recollection I have of 
the matter, and have been'employed 
to convey a very injurious imputa- 
tion againſt me, he muſt excuſe me, 
if I do not admit them. And if he 
{till perfiſt, that over and above the 
ſpecimen of Earſe poetry, which I 
gave him in my own hand-writing, 
I likewiſe procured a ſtudent to re- 
cite other ſpecimens to him, he 
will farther excuſe me, if I infiſt, 
that every paſſage, of which the in- 
terpretation was vouched by me, 
was in truth what it was given for. 
As he allows, that I may not have 
been conſcious of any deception in 
what paſſed between the ſtudent and 
him, I muſt, in return, allow that 
he may not be conſcious of any miſ- 
repreſentation of the fact. But I 
cannot allow that he has. made the 
beſt uſe of his ' underſtanding, in 
thinking it credible, that any per- 
ſon, poſſeſſed of a decent character, 
could be concerned in ſuch a cheat, 
as he {ſuppoſes to have been practiſed 


upon him. 
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0D E for the NEW YEAR, 1775 
By WILLIAM WHITEHEAD, Eq. Poet LI. T; 


SK round the world, from age to age, 
A Not where alone th' hiſtorian's page 
Or poet's ſong have juſt attention won, 

But even the feeblett voice of tame 
_ Has learnt to liſp Britannia's name, 

Aſk of her inborn worth, and deeds of high renown, 
What power from Luſitania broke 
The baughty Spaniard's galling yoke ? 

Who bade the Belgian mounds with ireedom ring ? 
Who fixt ſo oft, with ſtrength ſupteme, 

Unbalanc'd Europe's nodding beam, 

And rais'd the Auſtrian eagle's drooping wing? 
*T'was Britain! Britain heard the nations groan, 
As jealous of their freedom as her own. | 
Where'er her valiant troops ſhe led, 

Check'd, and abaſh'd, and taught to fear, 

The earth's proud tyrants ſtopp'd their mad career; 

To Britain Gallia bow'd; from Britain Julius fled. 
Why then when round her fair prote&reis' brow 
The dark clouds gather, and the tempeſts blow, 
With folded arms, at eaſe reclin'd, 

Does Europe fit ? or, more unkind, 
Why fraudulently aid th' inſidious plan? 
'The foes of Britain are the foes of man. 
Alas! her glory ſoars too high, 
Her radiant Star of. Liberty 

Has bid too long th' aſtoniſh'd nations gaze: 
That glory which they once admir'd, 
That glory in their cauſe acquir'd, 

That glory burns too bright, they cannot bear the blaze! 

Then, Britons, by expemence wile, 

Court not an envious or a timid friend ; 

Firm in thyſelf undaunted rife, 

On thy own arm, and righteous Heaven depend. 

So, as in great Eliza's days, 

On ſelf- ſupported pinions borne, 
Again ſhilt thou look down with ſcorn 
On an oppoſing world, and all its wily ways: 


© * A— a. en _ 


Grown 


n a 


Grown greater from diſtreſs, 
And eager ſtill to bleſs, 
As truly generous as thou'rt truly brave, 
Again ſhalt cruſh the proud, again the conquer'd ſave. 


ELPHIN'S CONSOLATION, an Ode of TALIEsIN. Tranſlated 


by a Lady. 


Talieſin, when an infant, was found expoſed on the water, wrapped in a 
leathern bag, in a wear which had been granted to Elphin, ſon of 
Gwyddno, for his ſupport. The young prince, reduced by his extra- 
vagance, burſt into tears, at finding, as he imagined, ſo unprofitable a 
booty. However, he took pity on the infant, and cauſed proper care 
to be taken of him. After this, Elphin protons ; and Talicfin, when 
he grew up, wrote the following moral e, ſuppoſed to have been 
= ki to the prince by the infant bard, on the night in which he was 
ound, 


[From Mr, PznnanT's JoUrNEY to SNOWDON. ] 


I. 


LPHIN ! fair as roſeate morn, 
K Ceaſe, O lovely youth ! to mourn; 
ortals never ſhould preſume 
To diſpute their Maker's doom. 
Feeble race! too blind to ſcan 
What th' Almighty deigns for man; 
Humble hope be ſtill thy guide, 
Steady faith thy only — 75 
Then deſpair will fade away, 
Like demons at th* approach of day, 
Cunllo's prayers acceptance gain, 
Goodneſs never ſues in vain ; 
He, who form'd the ſky is juſt, 
In him alone, O Elphin ! truſt, 
See gliſt'ning ſpoils in ſhoals a 3 
Fate ſmiles this hour on Gwyddno's waar, 


II. 


Elphin fair! the clouds — 
That on thy lovely viſage dwell; 
Wipe, ah ! wipe the youtly tear, 
Nor let thy manly boſom fear ; | 
What — can melancholy give? 
*Tis bondage in her train to live. 
Pungent ſorrows doubts 1 


Ill ſuits thoſe doubts a Chriſtian's name; 
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Thy great Creator's wonders trace, 

His love divine to mortal race, 

Then doubt, and fear, and pain will fly, 

And hope beam radiant in thine eye. 

Behold me, leaſt of human kind, 

* heav'n illumes my ſoaring mind. 
from the yawning deep I came, 

Friend to thy lineage and thy fame, 

To point thee out the paths of truth, 


To guard from hidden rocks thy youth; 


From ſeas, from mountains, far and wide, 


God will the good and virtuous guide. 


III. 


Elphin fair! with virtue bleſt, 

Let not that virtue idly reſt; 

If rous'd, 'twill yield thee ſure relief, 
And baniſh far unmanly grief: 


Think on that you whoſe arm can, ſave, 
n 


Who e'en can ſnatch thee from the grave; 
He bade my harp for thee be ſtrung, 
Prophetic lays he taught my tongue. 
Though like a ſlender reed | grow, 
Toſs'd by the billows to and fro', 

Yet ſtill, by him inſpir'd, my ſong 

The weak can raiſe, confound the ſtrong : 
Am not I better, Elphin, fay, 

Than thouſands of thy ſcaly prey ? 


IV. 


Elphin ! fair as roſeate morn, 
Ceaſe, O lovely youth! to mourn, 
Weak on my leathern couch I lie, 
Yet heavn'ly lore I can deſcry ; 
Gifts divine my tongue inſpire, 
My boſom. glows celeſtial fire ; 


Mark! how it mounts! my lips diſcloſe 


The certain fate of Elphin's foes. 

Fix thy hopes on him alone, 

Who is th' eternal Three in One; 
There thy ardent vows be given, 
Prayer acceptance meets from Heaven ; 
Then thou ſhalt adverſe fate defy, 

And Elphin glorious live and die, 


LADY 


LADY BOTHWELLS LAM ENT. 


From the Scorrisn TrAGIC BALLADS,] 


ALOW, my babe, lye ſtill and let 
It grieves me ſair to ſee thee weip ; - 
It thou'lt be filent I'll be glad, | 
Thy maining maks my heart full ſad ; 
Balow my boy, thy mither's joy; 
Thy father breids me great annoy. 


When he began to ſeik my luve, 

And wi hie ſucred words to muve ; 

His feigning fauſe, and flattering cheir, 
To me that time did nocht appeir ; 

But now [ ſee that cruel he 

Cares neither for my babe nor me. 


; Lye till, my darling, ſleip a while, 


And whan thou wakeſt ſweitly ſmile ; 
But ſmile nae as thy father did 

To cozen maids : nay, God forbid, 
What yet | feir, that thou ſold leir 
Thy father's heart and face to bier! 


Be ſtill, my ſad one: ſpare thoſe teirs, 
To weip whan thou haſt wit and yeirs; 
Thy griefs are gathering to a ſum, 

God grant thee parience when they cum; 
Born to ſuſtain a mother's ſhame, 


A father's fall, a baſtard's name, 
Balow, &c, 


The firſt CHANSON a BOIRE, or DNG BALLAD of 
any Merit in our Language, and which appeared in the Year, 


From the third Volume of Mr. WazTox's Hiſtory of Engliſh Poetry, ] 


CANNOT eat, but little meat, 
My ſtomach is not good; 
But ſure I think, that I can drink 
With him that weares a hood, 
Though I go bare, take ye no care, 
I nothing am a colde ; 
I ſtuffe my ſkin fo full within, 
Of joly goode ale and olde, 
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Backe and ſide go bare, go bare, 

Both foot and hand go colde; 
But, belly, God ſend thee good ale inoughe, 
Whether it be new orolde! 


J love no roſt, but a nut-browne toſte, 


And a crab laid in the fire ; 


A little bread ſhall do me ſtead, 


Moche bread I noght defire. 


No froſt no ſnow, no winde, I trowe, 


Can hurt me if I wolde, 
I am ſo wrapt, and throwly lapr 

Of joly good ale and olde. 
Back and ſide, &c. 


And Tib my wife, that as her life 
Loveth well good ale to ſeeke, 
Full oft drinkes ſhee, till ye may ſee 
The teares run downe her cheeke. 
Then doth ſhe trowle to me the bowle 
Even as a mault-worme ſholde; 
And, * faith, ſweet heart, I tooke my part 
Of this joly good ale and olde.” 
Backe and fide, &c. 


Now let them drinke, till they nod and winke, 


Even as good fellows ſhould do: 
They ſhall not miſſe to have the bliſſe 
Good ale doth bring men to. 
And al goode ſowles that have ſcoured bowles, 
Or have them luſtely trolde, 
God ſave the lives, of them and their wives, 
Whether they be yong or olde! 
Backe and fide, &c, 


ODE on the DzarH of a Young Lady. 
[From Mr. Locax's PoE us.] 


NTIMELY gone ! for ever fled 
The roſes of the cheek fo red, 
Th? affeftion warm, the temper mild, 
The ſweetneſs that in ſorrow ſmilꝰd. 


Alas ! the cheek where beauty glow'd, 
The heart where goodneſs overflow'd, 
A clod amid the valley lies, 

And “ duſt to duſt” the mourner cries, 


1781 


FP ME TREES (:93} 


O from thy kindred early torn, 
And to thy grave untimely bor'n ! 
Vaniſh'd for ever from my view, 


Thou ſiſter of my ſoul, adieu 


Fair with my firſt ideas twin'd, 

Thine image oft will meet my mind ; 

And, while remembrance brings thee near, 
Affection ſad will drop a tear. 


How oft does ſorrow bend the head, 
Before we dwell among the dead ! 

Scarce in the years of manly prime, 
I've often wept the wrecks of time 


What tragic tears bedew the eye ! 
What deaths we ſuffer ere we die ! 
Our broken friendſhips we deplore, 
And loves of youth that are no more ! 


No after-friendſhip e'er can raiſe 

Th? endearments of our early days: 
And ne'er the heart ſuch fondneſs prove, 
As when it firſt began to love. 


Affection dies, a vernal flower; 
And love, the bloſſom of an hour ! 
The ſpring of fancy cares controul, 
And mar the beauty of the ſoul. 


Vers'd in the commerce of deceit, 
How ſoon the heart forgets to beat ! 
The blood runs cold at int'reſt's call, 
They look with equal eyes on all. 


Ye gods! whatever ye withhold, 
Let my affection ne'er grow old; 


Ne'er may the human glow depart, 
Nor nature yield to frigid art ! 


Still may thy generous boſom burn, 
Tho? doom'd to bleed o'er beauty's urn; 

And tilt the friendly face appear, 
Tho? moiſten'd with a tender tear 


ODE for his MAJESTY's BRTH- Dar, June 4, 1781. 
By WiLLiam WHITEHEAD, Eſq, Poet Laureat. 
TILL does the rage of war prevail? 
8 Still thirſts for blood th' inſatiate ſpear ? 
Waft not, ye winds, th' invidious tale, 
Nor let th' untutor'd nations hear 
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That paſſio n baffles reaſon's boaſted reign, - 
And half the peopled world is civiliz'd in vain, 
What are morals, what are laws, 7 
What religion's ſacred name ? 
Nor morals ſoften, nor religion awes; 
Pure though the precepts flow, the actions are the ſame, 
Revenge, and pride, and deadly hate, 
And avarice, tainting deep the mind, 
With all the fury-fiends that wait, 
As torturing plagues, on human kind, 
When ſhown in their own native light, 
In truth's clear mirror, heavenly bright, 
Like real monſters riſe ; 
But, let illuſion's powerful wand 
Transform, arrange the hideous band, 
They cheat us in diſguiſe, | 
We dreſs their horrid forms in borrow'd rays, 


Then call them glory, and purſue the blaze. 


O blind to Nature's ſocial plan, 
And Heaven's indulgent end! 
Her kinder laws knit man to man 
As brother and as friend, 
Nature, intent alone to bleſs, 
Bids ftrife and diſcord ceaſe ; 

« Her ways are ways of pleaſantneſs, 
„And all her paths are peace,” 
Even this auſpicious day would wear 

A brighter face of joy ſerene, 
And not one ruffling gale of care 
Diſturb the halcyon ſcene ; 
On lighter wings would Zephyrs move, 
The Sun with added luſtre ſhine ; 
Did Peace, deſcending from above, 
Here fix her earthly ſbrine : 
Here to the Monarch's fondeſt prayer 
A juſt attention yield, 
And let Him change the ſword of war 
For her protecting ſhield, 


The HERMIT and his DOG.” 
[From SYMPATHY, a Poem,] 


N life's fair morn, I knew an aged ſeer, 
Who ſad and lonely paſs'd his joyleſs year ; 
Betray'd, heart-broken, from the world he ran, 
And ſhunn'd, oh dire extreme; the face of man; 
Humbly he rear'd his hut within the wood, 
Hermit his veſt, 'a hermit's was his food, 
| | Nitch's 
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Nitch'd in ſome corner of the gelid cave 
Where chilling drops the rugged rockſtone lave ; 
Hour after hour, the melancholy ſage, 
Drop after drop to reckon, would engage 
The ling'ring day, and trickling as they fell, 
A tear went with them to the narrow well; 
Then thus he moraliz'd as flow it paſs'd, _ 
% This, brings me nearer Lucia tharthe laſt ; 
„And this, now ſtreaming from the eye,” ſaid he, 
* Oh, my lov'd child, will bring me nearer thee.” 
When firſt he roam'd, his dog with anxious care, 
His wand'rings watch'd, as emulous to ſhare; 
In vain the faithful brute was bid to go, 
In vain the ſorrower ſought a lonely woe. 
The Hermit paus'd, th' attendant dog was near, 
Slept at his feet, and caught the falling tear ; 
Up roſe the Hermit, up the dog would riſe, 
And every way to win a maſter tries. 
« Then be it ſo. Come faithful fool,” he ſaid ; 
One pat encourag'd, and they ſought the ſhade ; 
An untrequented thicket ſoon they found, 
And both repos'd upon the leafy ground; 
Mellifluous murm'rings told the fountains nigh, 
Fountains, which well a pilgrim's drink ſupply 
And thence, by many a labyrinth is led, 
Where ev'ry tree beſtow'd an ev'ning bed. 
Skill'd in the chace, the faithful creature brought 
Whate'er at morn or moon-light courſe he caught; 
But the ſage lent his ſympathy to all, 13 
Nor ſaw unwept his dumb aſſociates fall. 
He was, in ſooth, the gentleſt of his kind, 
And though a hermit, had a ſocial mind: 
& And why, ſaid he, muſt man ſubſiſt by prey, 
«© Why ſtop yon melting muſic on the ſpray ? 
„Why, when aſſail'd by hounds and hunter's cry; 
„% Mult half the harmleſs race in terrors die? 
„Why muſt we work of innocence the woe? 
Still ſhall this boſom throb, theſe eyes o'erflow ; 
A heart too tender here, from man, retires, 
« A hear: that aches, if but a wren expires.” 
Thus liv'd the maſter good, the ſervant true, 
Till to its God the 4 av ſpirit flew ; 
Beſide a fount which daily water gave, 
Stooping to drink, the Hermit found a grave; 
All in the running ſtream his garments ſpread 
And dark, damp verdure ill ꝓonceal'd his head ; 
The faithful ſervant from that fatal day 
Watch'd the lov'd corpſe, and hourly pin'd away : 
His head upon his maker cheek was found, 
While the obſtructed water mourn'd around. 
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A FABLE written for Lady MILLER's Vaſe, By the Rev. M. 


WHALLEY.. 


[From the fourth Volume of Po TIC AL AMUSEMENTS at a 


VILLA near BATH.] 


S Wiſdom walk'd abroad one day, 
—[ think *twas in the month of May,— 
With muſing ſtep, and ſtedfaſt eye, 
And wrapt in meditation high, 
He ſpied a nymph, upon whoſe face 
Bright beauty beam'd with youthful grace; 
Her copious treſſes unconfin'd, | 
Which wav'd and wanton'd in the wind, 
A ſweet fantaſtic garland crown'd, 
Of ev'ry flow'r that paints the ground; 
Her rolling eye, that roving glanc'd 
On ev'ry fide with look entranc'd, 
Shot light'nings ; yet by turns wou'd wear 
The graceful meltings of a tear. 
Round her ſoft lips, as roſes red, 
The dimpling ſmiles ſweet gambols play'd : 
Now, o'er her velvet cheek wou'd ruſh 
The blood, in many a fervid fluſh ; 
And now, a white ſucceed the glow, 
More dazzling pure than mountain ſaow ; 
A pinion from each ſhoulder grew, 
Which, tinted ſoft with heav'nly blue, 
Where'er ſhe ſpread them, ſparkled bright, 
With mingled waves of flaming light. 
Her careleſs veſture, all unbound, 
Flow'd wantonly along the ground, 
Yet graceful flow'd ; and with her tfead, 
A thouſand changeful Hues diſplay'd, 
More lovely, and more various too, 
Than ever painted Iris* bow; 
Her mien was ſweetly unconſtrain'd, 
In ev'ry ſtep the Graces reign'd, 
And full of frolic, here and there, 
She tript it with a ſprightly air, 
Yet trod ſo light that ſcarce the dew 
The printings of her footſteps knew ; 
Oft ſtooping midſt her gay career, 
Each blooming flower that Earth did bear, 
She dextrous cull'd, to form a wreath \ 
More fragrant than Aurora's breath, 
Which ſoon as form'd away ſhe threw, 
And wove a varying wreath anew; 4 
| n 
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And ſometimes ſhe would ſoaring be 

In ſome fine flight of ecſtaſy ! 

Whilſt many a wild note, kong and clear, 
Reſounded through the vocal air, | 

As mounting like ſome Lark on high, 
She ſweetly warbled to the ſky. 

Thus, full of ſpirit, on ſhe came, 

And Fancy was the charmer's name, 
Wiſdqm, for once, was ſtrangely mov'd, 
With wonder gaz'd, admir'd, and lov'd : - 
His warmeſt eloquence he try'd, 

And woo'd, and won her to his fide. 

By her free hand the nymph he led, 

Soft, to a freſh and fragrant bed, 

Beneath an olive-tree, that ſtood 

Retir'd, within a ſtately wood ; 

Around whoſe trunk the eglantine 

With many a claſp did ſport and twine. 
From this encounter, ſays the ſong, 

In proper time, a child there ſprung, 

As witneſs of their mutual flame, 

And Speculation was his name. 

From then, till now, throughout the carth, 
He ſpeaks the authors of his birth ; 

Now, wearing Wiſdom's awful face, 

Now, ſporting with all Fancy's grace, 

And ſometimes in his perſon's ſhewn, - 

The various charms of both in one: 

In Newton, Bacon, Locke, and More, 

His Father's lineaments he bore ; 

In Shakſpeare, Spencer, Cowley, Gray, 
Doth all his Mother's charms diſplay ; 

In Milton, Beattie, and in Young, 

Like both, divinely breathes along : 
Nor let it be thought ſtrange, that here 

I make his parentage appear, 

Since all around will own, their breaſt 

His two-fold femblance hath confeſt ; 

And all are come to make oblation, 
To—wild, wiſe, gay, grave—Speculation, - 
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To three LADIES, on the Death of a favourite PARROQUET, 


[From the late Mr. PRNROSE's Potms.] 


E EP from your hallow'd, ſilent ſhades 
Attend, attend, ye tuneful maids ; 
Ye Muſes, haſte along, 5 
Inſpire the tender, moving lay, 
For ſurely ſuch a mournful day 
Demands a ſerious ſong. 


See where with Pity's force oppreſt, 
(While riſing ſorrows heave each breaſt) 
Three gentle Siſters weep. 
See how they point with ſtreaming eyes, 
Where Paroquetta flumb'ring lies, 
Her laſt, eternal ſleep. 


In vain the pride of Beauty's bloom, 
The vivid dye, the varied plume ' 
O'er her fair form, were ſpread ; 
In vain the ſcarlet's bluſhing ray, 
Bright as the orient beam of day, 
| Adorn'd her lovely head. 


Love, beauty, youth, perfection, — all 
Together undiſtinguifh'd fall 

Before the oppoling Fates. 
The liſping tongue, the filver hairs, 


- One common ruin overbears, 


One common lot awaits, 


Then calm, dear Maids, your woes to peace, 


With —— ccaſe 


Your Favourite to deplore ; 
For know, the time will ſurely come 
When you (tho? now in beauty's bloom) 
| When you ſhall charm no more. 


Learn then your moments to employ 
In virtuous love, in Hymen's joy, 
Ere yet thoſe moments fly; 
For Fate has doom'd this lot ſevere, 
The brighteſt belle, the lovelieſt Fair, 
| Like Paroquetes, mult die. 


DUTCHES? 
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DUTCHESS of DEVONSHIRE. 


[From the Bevy of BEAUTIEs.] 


HAT form how reſiſtleſs, thoſe features how fair, 
Each look is a whiſper the heart ſprings to hear! 
And fond to interpret, too roguiſhly given, 
Conceives a ſott meaning that lifts it to Heaven! 
And yet thoſe dear features, I'd readily ſwear, 
The meaning which innocence gives, only wear. 
—O bow ye tranſgreſſors, in penitence bend ;— 
Againſt ſuch perfection, what fin to offend ! 
t ſee—in the brightneſs which darts from her eyes, 
With Beauty's mild luſtre her clemency flies ! 
That ſmile juſt difplay'd, to the ſoul has expreſt 
The tranquil compoſure that reigns in her breaſt. . 
May thoſe eyes, and that boſom, tor ever, bleſt Fair, 
Be undarken'd by ſorrow, unruffled by care ! | 
Or if a tear ſtarr, or a figh gently move, 
May the tear be of rapture, the ſigh be of love! 
May your moments all fly on the wings of delight, 
And Pleaſure's wide regions be ſtill in your fight ; 
And while you are tempted to ramble the ground, 
Let the muſic of gladneſs ſtill echo around! 
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DUTCHESS of RUTLAND, 
Scene, the Vicinity of Belvoir Caſtle. 
From the ſame. ] 


IRST in theſe ſhades, remember'd with delight, 
The gentle RuTLAnD ſtruck my dazzled fight ! 
As on ſhe came her eyes diffus'd a-far 
The peerleſs luſtre of the morning ſtar ! 
Upon her beauteous cheek a bluſh was ſpread, 
Superior to the lovlieſt day-break red; | 
Her waving locks were twin'd with flow'ry braid ; 
Her veſt was with the bloom of Spring array'd ; 
And to the breeze, that veſt diſplay'd the form 
Of limbs, which muſt to love an hermit warm! 
Her panting boſom to the wind unbrac'd, 
Shew'd more of heav'n than zealot ever trac'd ! 
An air ſupreme in every ſtep was ſeen !— - 
The nymphs and ſhepherds haiPd their rural queen: 
And as the graceful beauty paſs'd along, 
The village minſtrel greeted her in ſong ; 
At intervals, a choral ſtrain aroſe, 
And RuTtLanD's name was heard in ev'ry cloſe ! 
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A MORNING RAMBLE, * 
[From the BzavT1es of the SyrING, A Poem.] 


Y oriſons devoutly breath'd to Heaven, 
Before th* increaſing heat or riſing gale 

Have wholly dried the pearly drops away, 

With deepeſt ſenſe of gratitude impreſs'd, 

Forth let me haſte, and with a walk amuſe _ 

My leiſure hours. Of two delightful paths 

Of: with my ſteps imprinted, which to chuſe 

I heſitate, uncertain. Downward, this 

Directs me to the bottom of the dale; 

That, fſtretch'd through rougheſt woodlands, upward leads 

To where the heath, with ſupercilious pride, | 

The plain o'erlooks. Along the fide of each 

A riv'let murmurs. In the firſt, my limbs, 

Tho? able down the ſlope to paſs with caſe, 

May deem the toil of re- aſcending hard; | 

While, if exhauſted with the latter's height, 


Refreſhment in returning they may find. 


Permit me, then, the latter to purſue, 
Nor think I walk in ſolitude, Each tree 


Preſents an old acquaintance, and each buſh | 


A friend, whoſe bounty often hath regal'd 


My raviſh'd ſenſes with a rich perfume. 


The ſame few objects long remain. I meet 
With ſomething new each moment. Lo! this oak 


Supports a woodbine unobſery'd before. 


An infant ivy round another twines, 


That buſh, with thorn impervious to the hand, 


A linnet's neſt hath in its boſom gain'd. 

And hark! yon excayated trunk reſounds 
With hum of bees, a colony till now 
Unnoticed there, But pleaſure every change 
Beſtows not. Who, with grief unmov'd, can ſee 
What ravages the cruel herds have made 
Among the lower boughs of yonder aſh ? 

Not diſtant far, another ſtands, depriv'd 

Of all its ſpreading honours, by the hand 

Of ſome unfeeling woodman, There his 
Reſiſtleſs weapon, to the ground hath hewn 
The venerable monarch of the grove, _ 


Adieu, my ancient guardian! It imparts 


A melancholy joy to recollect 

How oft, beneath thy hoſpitable ſhade, 

I thoughtleſs wont to loiter; from the world, 
And all the cares of buſy life, abſolv'd, | 


\ 
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Thy fall, not I alone regret : thy fall, 
In long protracted lamentable ein, 
The ſtock-dove mourns; while of their favourite tree 
Bereft, the jay and cuckoo, chatt' ring loud, 
Arraign the author of thine overthrow. 

? Onward, the road continues ſtill to wind, 

And I, within the limits of its track, 

My iteps confine. A ſmooth incloſure now 

I meaſure o'er, and now remove afide 

The rambling ſhoots of bramble, that oppoſe 

My paſſage thro? a thicket. Here, a fold, 

And there, a ſhed for cattle, ſtrikes mine eye. 

Before me often ſhoots a timid hare; 

Nor ſtart I ſeldom at the whirring flight 

Of partridye, on her brittle ſtore ſurpris'd. 

Meantime, on this fide, high above me, ſwells 

A rugged mountain, overgrown with wood ; 

The riv*ler, on the other, brawls along. 

Now, down a fair declivity of ſand, 

It babbles cheerful ; now it foams o'er rocks, 

Fretful and diſcontented. Deep conceal'd, 

Beneath incumbent willows, and the boughs 

Of hazel, darkling there its current flows ; 

And yonder, in a pure tranſlucent pool, 

Diffuſive ſpreads, as of the level ſpot 

Enamour'd. Nigh the bank, with whiſp'ring ſound, 

Soft ſigh the reeds ; and ſmiling, half immers'd, 

The water-hly, all ſubmiſſion, turns 

Her ſpotleſs boſom, as the gale directs. 


EXTRACT from Miſs SSW] AR D's MONODY on Major ANDRE. 


ND ſhall the Muſe, that marks the ſolemn ſcene, 
« As buſy fancy lifts the veil between,” 

Refuſe to mingle in the awful train, 
Nor breathe with glowing zeal the votive ſtrain ? 
From public fame ſhall admiration fire 
The boldeſt numbers of her raptur'd lyre 
To hymn a ſtranger?—and with ardent la 
Lead the wild mourner round her Cook's morai, 
While Andre fades upon his dreary bier, 

. Angd*® 8 only tribute is her tear? 
Dear, lovely youth! whoſe gentle virtues ſtole 
Throꝰ friendſhip's ſoft' ning medium on her ſoul ! 
Ah no! - with every ſtrong refiſtleſs plea, 
Riſe the recorded Gow ſhe paſs'd with thee, 


| 7ulia.—The name by which Mr. Andre addreſs'd the author in his cor- 
Thy teſpondence with her, | 


While 
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While each dim ſhadow of o'erwhelming years, 
With eagle-glance reverted, memory clears, 
Belov'd companion of the faireſt hours, 
That roſe for her in joy's reſplendent bow'rs, 
How gaily ſhone on thy bright morn of youth 
The ſtar of pleaſure, and the ſun of truth! | 
Full from their ſource deſcended on thy mind 
Each gen'rous virtue, and each taſte refin'd. 
Young Genius led thee to his varied fane, 
Bade thee aſk all his gifts, nor aſk in vain ; 
Hence novel thoughts, in ev'ry luſtre dreſt 
Of pointed wit, that diamond of the breaſt 
Hence glow'd thy fancy with poetic ray, 
Hence muſic warbled 1n thy ſprightly lay ; 
And hence thy pencil, with his colours warm, 
Caught ev'ry grace, and copied ev'ry charm, 
Whoſe tranſient glories beam on beauty's cheek, 
And bid the glowing ivory breathe and ſpeak. 
Bleſt pencil! by kind fate ordain'd, to ſave 
Honora's ſemblance from + her early grave, 
Oh! while on “ Julia's arm it ſweetly ſmiles, 
And each lorn thought, each long regret beguiles, 
Fondly ſhe weeps the hand, which form'd the ſpell, 
Now ſhroudleſs mould”ring in its earthy cell! 
But ſure the youth, whoſe ill-ſtarr*d paſſion ſtrove 
With all the pangs of inauſpicious love, 
Full oft? deplor'd the fatal art, that ſtole 
The jocund freedom of its maſter's ſoul ! 
While with nice hand he mark'd the living grace, 
And matchleſs ſweetneſs of Honora's face, ; 
Th' enamour'd youth the faithful traces bleſt, Ex 
That barb'd the dart of beauty in his breaſt; 1 
Around his neck th' enchanting portrait hung, a 
While a warm vow burſt ardent from his tongue, 
That from his boſom no ſucceeding day, 
No chance ſhould bear that taliſman away. | 
"Twas thus || Apelles baſk'd in beauty's blaze, 
And felt the miſchief of the ſtedfaſt gaze ; | 


+ Farly era ve, —Miſs Honora S-— to whom Mr. Andre's attachment was 
of ſuch Gngulir conſtancy, died in a conſumption a few months before he 
ſuffer'd death at Tappan, She had married another gentleman four years after 
her engagement with Mr. Andie had been diſſolv'd by parental anthority. 

Julias arm Mr. Andre drew two miniature pictures of Miſs Honor? 
8. on his firſt acquaintance with her at Buxton, in the year 1769, one 
for himſelf, the other tor the author of this poem. : 

| *T «vas thus Apelles.— Prior is very elegant upon this circumſtance in an 
Ode to his friend Mr. Howard the painter. 
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Trac'd with diforder'd hand Campaſpe's charms, 

And as their beams the kindling canvas warins, 

i'riumphant love, with till fuperior art, 

Engraves their wonders on the painter's heart. 

Dear loſt companion! ever — youth! 

That fate had ſmil'd propitious on thy truth! 

Nor bound th' enſanguin'd laurel on that brow 

Where love ordain'd his brighteſt wreath to glow ! 

Then peace had led thee to her ſofteſt bow'rs, 

And Hy men ſtrew'd thy path with all his flow'rs; 

Drawn te thy roof, by friend{hip's filver cord, 

Each ſocial joy had brighten'd. at thy board ; 

Science, and ſoft affection's blended rays 

Had ſhone unclouded on thy lengthen'd days ; 

From hour to hour thy taſte, with conſcious pride, 

Had mark'd new talents in thy lovely bride ; 

Till thou hadſt own'd the magie of her face 
Thy fair Honora's leaſt engaging grace. 

Dear loſt Honora! o'er thy early bier 

Sorrowing the Muſe ſtill ſheds her ſacred tear! 

The bluſhing roſe-bud in its vernal bed, 

By zephyrs Fan'd, by gliſt'ring dew-drops fed, 

In June's gay morn that ſcents the ambient air, 

Was not more ſweet, more innocent, or fair. 

Oh ! when ſuch pairs their kindred ſpirit find, 

When ſenſe and virtue deck each ſpotleſs mind, 

Hard is the doom that ſhall the union break, 

And fate's dark billow riſes o'er the wreck. 


EXTRACT from the fourth Book of Mr. Maton's ENGLISH 
GARDEN. 


NE native glory, more than all ſublime, 
2 O Alcander's ſcene poſſeſt: Twas ocean's ſel. 
He, boiſt'rous king, againſt the eaſtern cliffs 
Daſh'd his white foam ; a verdant vale between 
Gave ſplendid ingreſs to his world of waves. 
Slaunting this vale the mound of that clear ſtream 
Lay hid in ſhade, which flowly lav'd his lawn: 
But there ſet free, the rill reſum'd its pace, 
And hurried to the main. The dell it paſt 
Was rocky and retir'd: here art with eaſe 
Might lead it o'er a grot, and filter'd there, 
Teach it to ſparkle down its craggy ſides, 
And fall and tinkle on its pebbled floor. 
Here then that grot he builds, and conchs with ſpars, 
Moſs petriſied with branching corallines 
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In mingled mode arranges: all found here 
Propriety of place; what view'd the main 
Might well the ſhelly gifts of Thetis bear. 
Not ſo the inland cave : with richer ſtore 
Than thoſe the neighb'ring mines and mountains yiee 
To hang its roof, would ſeem incongruous pride, 
And fright the local genius from the ſcene. 

One vernal morn, as urging here the work 
Surrounded by his hinds, from mild to eold 
The ſeaſon chang'd, from cold to ſudden ftorm, 
From ſtorm to whirlwind, To the angry main 
Swiftly he turns and ſees a laden ſhi 
Diſmaſted by its rage. Hie, hie we all,” 
Alcander cry'd, quick to the neighb'ring beach.“ 
They. flew ; they came, but only to behold, 
Tremendous fight ! the veſſel daſh its poop 
Amid the boiling breakers. Need I tell 


What ſtrenuous arts were us'd, when all were us'd, 


To fave the ſinking crew? One tender maid 
Alone eſcap'd, ſav'd by Alcander's arm, 

Who boldly ſwam to ſnatch her from the plank 
To which ſhe feebly clung ; ſwiftly to ſhore, 
And ſwifter to his home the youth convey d 
His clay-cold prize, who at his portal fir Toe (4 
By one deep figh a fign of life betray'd. 

A maid fo rd, if but by nature bleſt 

With common charms, had ſoon awak'd a flame 
More ſtrong than pity, in that melting heart 
Which pity warm'd before, But ſhe was fair 


As poets picture Hebe, or the ſpring ; 


Graceful withal, as if each limb were caſt 

In that ideal mould whence Raphael drew 

His Galatea : yes, th' impatſion'd youth 

Felt more than pity when he view'd her charms. 
Yet ſhe, (ah, ſtrange to tell) tho' much he lov'd, 
Suppreſt as much that ſympathetic flame 
Which love like his ſhould kindle : did he kneel 
In rapture at her feet? She bow'd the head, 
And coldly bad him riſe ; or did he plead, 

In terms of pureſt paſſion, for a ſmile ? 

She gave him buta tear : his manly form, 

His virtues, ev*n the courage that preſerv'd 
Her life, beſeem'd no ſentiment to wake 
Warmer than gratitude ; and yet the love 
Withheld from him ſhe freely gave his ſcenes ; 


On all their charms a jult applauſe beſtow'd ; 


And, if ſhe e'er was happy, only then : 
When wand'ripg where thoſe charms were moſt diſplay'd. 


SERBNA'? 
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SERENA's Difficulty in the Choice of a Maſquerade Dreſs. 
From Mr. HayLey's Txlunr Es of Teuptr.] 


N OW in Diana's form ſhe hopes to meet 
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A fond Endymion ſighing at her feet; 
ow her proud thought terreſtrial pomp aſſumes, 
And Dian's creſcent yields to Indian plumes ; 
Now, in the habit of the Grecian iſles, 
She hears ſome Oſman ſuing for her ſmiles, 
And ſees his ſoul that blaze of dreſs outſhine, 
Whoſe wealth impoveriſh'd a diamond mine; 
Now fimpler charms her quick attention draw, 
The roſe-crown'd bonnet, and the hat of ſtraw, 
A village-maid ſhe ſeems, in neat attire, 
A faithful ſhepherd now her ſole deſire, 
Thus, as new figures in her fancy thron 
„She's every thing by ſtarts, and nothing long :” 
But, in the ſpace of one revolving hour, | 
Flies thro? all ſtates of poverty and power, 
All forms, on whom her veering mind can pitch, 
Sultana, gipſy, goddeſs, nymph, and witch, 
At length, her ſoul with Shakſpeare's magic fraught, 
The wand of Ariel fixt her roving thought; 
Ariel's light graces all her heart poſſeſs, 
And Jenny's order'd to prepare the dreſs, 
It ſeems already bought, with fond applauſe ; 
An azure tiſſue, and a filver gauze; 
"Foo ſoon, alas! that garb of heavenly hue 
The ready mercer flaſhes to her view. 
Ah blind to fate ! how oft the youthful belle 
Feels her gay heart at light of tiſſue ſwell ! 
And thinks the faſhionable filk muſt prove 
Her robe of triumph, and a ſpell to love ! 
To thee, ſweet maid, whoſe pleaſure-darting eyes, 
Joy in this favourite veſt, an hour ſhall riſe, 
hen thou ſhalt hate the filk ſo fondly ſought, 
And wiſh thy filver-ſpotted gauſe unbought. 
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Deſcription of ENN Ul. 
[From the fame Poem. ] | 


ITHIN that ample nich, 

With every quaint device of ſplendor rich, 
Yon phantom, who, from vulgar eyes withdrawn, 
Appears to ſtretch in one eternal yawn ; 
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Vet ver each rank, and age, and ſex, his fway, 


| Pierc'd, and expos'd her to the laughing pit, 


So this Ennui, this wonder-working elf, 
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Of empire kere he holds the tottering heim, 
Prime miniſter in Spleen's diſcordant realm, 

The pillar of her ſpreading ſtate, and more, 

Her darling offspring, whom on earth ſhe bore ; 
For, as on earth his wayward mother ſtray'd, 
Grandeur, with eyes of fire, her form ſurvey'd, 
And with Urong paſſion ſtarting from his throne, 
Unloos'd the ſullen queen's reluctant zone, 

From his embrace, conceiv'd in moody joy, 

Roſe the round image of a bloated boy : 

His nurſe was Indolence ; his tutor Pomp, 

Who kept the child from every childiſh romp ; 
They rear'd their nurſling to the bulk you ſee, 
And his proud parents call'd their imp Ennui. 
This realm he rules, and in ſuperb attire 

Viſits each earthly palace of his fire : 

A thouſand ſhapes he wears, now pert, now prim, 
Purſues each grave conceit, or idle whim ; 

In arms, in arts, in government engages, 

With monarchs, poets, politicians, ſages ; 
But drops each work, the moment it's | 2h 
And, trying all things, can accompliſh none : 


Spreads undiſcern'd, and makes the world his prey. 
The light coquet, amid flirtation, fighs, 

To find him lurk in Pleaſure's vain diſguiſe ; 

And the grave nun difcovers, in her cell, 

That holy water buts augments his ſpell. 

As the ſirange monſter of the ſerpent breed, 

That haunts, as travellers tell, the marſhy mead, 
Devours each nobler beaſt, tho? firmly grown 

To ſize and ſtrength ſuperior to his own ;— 

For on the grazing horſe, or larger bull, 

Subtly he ſprings, of dark faliva full, 

With ſwiftly-darting tongue his prey anoints 
With venom, potent to diffolve its joints, 

And, while its bulk in liquid poiſon ſwims, 
Swallows its melting bone, and fluid limbs ;— 


Can vanquiſh powers far mightier than himſelf, 


Deſcription of SCANDAL. 


[From the ſame Poem. ] 


Wax in dark miſts, malignant Scandal flies, 


While Envy's poiſon'd breath the buoyant gale ſupplies. 
Tho” Sheridan, with ſhafts of comic wit, 
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Th immortal hag ftill wears her paper crown 3 © | 
The dreaded empreſs of the idle town :' 
O'erleaping her prerogative of old, | 

To fink the noble, to defame the bold ;— 

In chace of worth to flip the dogs of ſtrife, 

Thro' all the ample range of public life z— 

The tyrant now, that ſanctuary burſt, * 

Where Happineſs by Privacy is nurſt 
Her fury — as her powers increaſe, 
O'erturns the altars of domeſtic Peace, 

Pleas'd in her dark and gall- diſtilliug cloud 

The ſportive form of Innocence to ſhroud, 
Beauty's young train her baleful eyes ſurrey, 

To mark the faireſt, as her favourite prey. 
Hence, ſweet Serena, while thy ſpirit ſtray'd 
Round the deep realms of ſubterranean ſhade, 
This keeneſt agent of th* infernal powers 

On earth was buſied in thoſe tranquil hours, 

To blaſt thy peace, and poiſon'd darts to aim, 
Againſt the honour of thy ſpotleſs name : 

For Scandal, reſtleſs fiend, who never knows 
The balmy bleſſing of an hour's repoſe, 

Worn, yet unſated with her daily toil, 

In her baſe work conſumes the midnight oil. 
O'er fiercer fiends when heavy ſlumbers creep, 
When wearied Avarice and Ambition ſleep, 
Scandal is vigilant, and keen to ſpread | 
The plagues that ſpring from her prolific head. 
On Truth's fair baſis ſhe her falſehood builds, 
With tinſel ſentiment its ſurface guilds ; 

To nightly labour from their dark abodes 
The demons of the groaning preſs ſhe gaads, 
And ſmiles to ſee their rapid art ſupply 

Ten thouſand wings to every infant lye. 


ConcLus10Nn of the Porn. 


r 
T length the enraptur'd youth; all forms compleat, 
A Bears his ſweet bride to his paternal ſeat ; 

On a fair lawn the chearful manfion ſtood, 

And high behind it roſe a — wood. 

As the bleſs'd lord of this extenſive reign 

Led his dear partner thro? her new domain, 

With fond ſurprize, Serena ſoon deſcried 

A temple rais'd | 
Its ornaments ſhe view'd with tender awe, 
Their faſhion ſuch as ſhe in viſion ſaw ; 


5 


to her ætherial guide. 7 
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INFLUENCE of CHIVALRY, in freeing. Eunovs from the 


U 
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For the kind youth, her grateful ſmile to gain, 
Had, from her clear deſcription, deck'd the fane. 
Joytul he cried, to his angelic wife, 

Be this kind power the worſhip of our life!“ 
He ſpoke, and led her to the inmoſt ſhrine ; 
Here, link'd in roſy bands, two votaries ſhine 
The pencil had imparted life to each, 

With energy that ſeem'd beyond its reach. 

Firſt ſtood Connubial Love, a manly youth, 
Whoſe bright eye ſpoke the ardent vows of truth; 
Friendſhip, ſweet ſmiling, fill'd the ſecond place, 
In all the ſofter charms of virgin grace. 

Their meeting arms a myſtic tablet raiſe, 

Deck'd with theſe lines, the moral of my lays : 
« Virtue's an ingot of Peruvian gold, 

Senſe the bright ore, Potoſi's mines unfold ; 

But Temper's image muſt their uſe create, 

And give theſe precious metals ſterling weight.” 


growing Dominion of the Moors. 
From Mr. MickLE's ALmapa HIL. ] 
32 turn we now from Chivalry diſeaſed, 


To Chivalry when Honour's wreath ſhe ſeized | 
From Wiſdom's hand. From Taurus rugged ſteep, 


And Caucaſus, far round with headlong ſweep, 


As wolves wild howling from their famiſld den, 
Rulſh'd the devouring bands of Sarazen : 

Their ſavage genius, giaat-like and blind, 
Trampling with ſullen joy on human kind, 
Aſſyria lay its own uncover'd grave, 

And Gallia trembled to th' Atlantic wave: 

In awful waſte the faireſt cities moan'd, 

And human Liberty expiring groan'd 

When Chivalry aroſe :—Her ardent eye 


Sublime, that fondly mingled with the ſky, 


Where Patience watch'd, and ſtedfaſt Purpoſe frown'd 
Mixt with Devotion's fire, ſhe darted round, 
Stern and indignant ; on her glittering ſhield 
The Croſs ſhe bore, and proudly to the field 
High plum'd ſhe ruſh'd ; by Honour's dazzling fired, 
Conſcious of Heaven's own cauſe, and all inſpired 
By holy vows, as on the frowning tower 
e lightning vollies, on the creſted power 
Of Sarazen ſhe wing'd her javelin's way, 
And the wide-waſting giant proſtrate lay. 
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DOMESTIC LITERATURE, 


Of the Lear 1781. 


IVINITY, in the preſent 

year, hath not made ſo diſtin- 
guiſned a figure as it did in the 
laſt ; the theological productions of 
1781 being inferior in number, im- 
portance, and value. Neverthe- 
leſs, ſome few have appeared which 
are not unworthy of notice. Of 
theſe, the firſt place is due to Mr. 
Taylor's “ Thoughts on the Na- 
ture of the Grand Apoſtacy; with 
Reflections and Obſervations on the 
ittcenth Chapter of Mr. Gibbon's 
Hitory of the Pecline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire.“ We do not ad- 
mire the title of the book; and we 
could have wiſhed that the author 
tad not interſperſed in his work ſo 
many of his peculiar ideas con- 
terning the Millennium. But not- 
wirhſtanding this, it is a treatiſe of 
creat merit, with regard to inge- 
nuty, learning, and true know- 
Itave of Chriſtianity. Indeed, it 
5 one of the completeſt, if it be 
wt abſolutely the completeſt an- 
wer that hath been given to Mr. 
Gibbon, though it will not be ſo 
Ppular as Dr. Watſon's Apology. 
Ar Taylor, who is the ſame gen- 
rman that wrote Ben Mordecai's 
Letters, hath mixed ſeveral ſtrokes 
t humour in the preſent perform- 
ace, which occaſionally give it an 
Teeable vivacity. His introduc- 
ry * on the benefits of 

1781. 


ſneering are very pleaſant. Of the 
three diſſertations annexed to the 
work, the third on 4 Prophecy,” by 
the late rev. Mr. Richard Favell, 
rector of St. Maurice, in Wincheſ- 
ter, is peculiarly valuable; and cau- 
ſes us to regret that the world is de- 
prived of a clergyman, who, if we 
may judge from this ſpecimen of his 
abilities, would have been a diſtin- 
guiſhed ornament to theological li- 
terature, and a reſpectable and ju- 
dicious deferider of revelation. 

Mr. Madan hath purſued his ab- 
ſurd and infamous defence of poly- 
gamy, in another volume of the 
Thelyphthora, In this volume, be- 
ſides endeavouring, in vain, to an- 
ſwer the objections which have been 
made to his doctrine, he principally 
employs himſelf in 5 the fa- 
thers. Againſt the fathers, who have 
many weakneſſes to anſwer for, 
much may be ſaid with an appear- 
ance of reaſon and juſtice. But 
they muſt have been far worſe than 
they were, to have excited Mr. 
Madan's admiration and applauſe. 
With all their faults, they were not 
weak or wicked enough to give coun- 
tenance to the ſyſtem which he hath 
ſupported ; and hence it is that he is 
filled with indignation againſt them, 
and treats them without mercy. His 
knowledge of them, however, is 
not founded on original — 
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but is drawn from modern compi- 
lers, and even bad tranſlations of 
tho'e compilers. The conſequence 
of this is, that to wrong arguments 
he hath added a ſufficient quantity 
of blunders, as hath amply and de- 
cifively been ſhewn in the Monthly 
Review, Several didinct antago- 
niſts have appeared againſt him in 
the courſe of the year. Mr, Pal- 
mer, a diſſenting clergyman, reſi- 
dent at Birmingham, in his“ Exa- 
mination of the Thelyphthora“ hath 
advanced ſome ſcriptural conſider- 
ations of great weight in the contro- 
verſy. The people of Mr. Madan's 
own profeſſion, the Methodiſts, have 
been peculiarly folicitous, by ex- 
preſſing their indignation againſt 
his doctrine, to wipe off the reproach 
he has caſt upon their ſect. Mr. 
Hill, in his © Bleſſings of Polygamy 
diſplayed,” hath attacked him with 
argument and wit ; and hath re- 

cated his attack, in the {ame way, 
in the *Cobler's Letter.“ Even Mr. 
Madan”: old and particular friend, 
the rector of Aldwinckle, hath 
written againſt him ; and hath done 
it with no ſmall advantage, in his 
« Scriptural Refutation,” The con- 
troverſy is now, we believe, brought 
nearly to a concluſion ; and the 
time cannot be far off in which the 
Thelyphthora will fink into total 
contempt and oblivion. 

The Trinity hath again become 
the object of attention to ſome of 
our divines. Mr, Shepherd's “ Free 
Examination of the Socinian Expo- 
ſition of the prefatory Vertes of St. 

ohn's Goſpel,” is another addition 
to. the numerous treatiſes which 
have bcen publiſhed on that contro- 
verted ws difficult paſlage. The 
learned - writer earneſtly contends, 
that this paſſage affords a deciſive 
proof both of the pre-exiltence and 
rhe divinity of Chriſt ; and the 


praiſe cannot be denied him of 

having ſupported his argument with 

ability. Whether his ſucceſs hath 

been equal to his ability, will, un- 

1 ſtill continue to be 
oubted. 


| 
Very different are the avowed ſen- | 
timents of Mr. Lindſey on the 
ſame ſubject, I his gentleman, in f 


a little tract, entitled The Cate- 
chiſt,“ which ſeems intended for the 
uſe of common Chriſtians, hath en- 
deavoured to ſnew, from the general 
teſtimony of ſeripture, that the ſupre- 
macy of the one God and father of 
all, is the uniform voice of rere- 
lation; and what he hath obſerved, 
in defence of a doctrine ſo appa- 
rently rational, is highly deſerving 
of conſideration. Many, however, 
will think that diffieulties ſtill re- 
main, with regard to ſeveral paſ- 
ſages in the ſacred writingy of which 
he hath attempted to give an expla- 
nation. | 

Another gentleman, of the ſame 
turn of thinking with Mr. Lindſey, 
hath written, A free and ſerious 
Addreſs to the Chriſtian Laity, eſ- 
pecially ſuch as, embracing the 
Unitarian Sentunents, conform to 
Trinitarian Worſhip.” In this ad- 
dreſs, the author endeavours to 
prove, that thoſe perſons who reject 
the belief of the Trinity ought vot 
to juin in offices of devotion which 
are founded upon the admiſſion ot 
that doctrine. The point is urgec 
with great earneſtnefs, and we do 


not ſee what anſwer can be given to Gag 
the writer's arguments, by the men Moran 
who embrace the Unitarian princt- n i 
ples, and yet comply with the Atha- more 
naſian forms of worſhipping thc peciff 
Deity. ; pearec 

The Remarks on Mr. Lind- preſen 
ſey's Diſſertatiou upon praying de ture. 
Chriſt,” afford a farther diſcuſſion ot Vr. 
queſlion which hath lately been i Lon 
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much agitated in the theological 
world, Many even of thoſe who 
admit the inferiority of the Son to 
the Father, contend, that a certain 
degree of ſubordinate worſhip 1s to 
be paid to our Bleſſed Saviour, and 
that this is expreſsly appointed in 
ſeripture, and confirmed by vayous 
inſtances. The matter is ſtill in 
controverſy among our divines, and 
it is probable that it x ill not ſpeedily 
be decided; unleſs a fuller and more 
claborate treatiſe be written upon 
the ſubject than hath yet been given 
to the public. 

Wakefield's ** Eſſay on Infpirati- 
on conſidered chiefly with reſpect to 
the Evangeliſts,” is the work of a 
roung man, whoſe zeal to diſtinguiſh 
bimſelf is ſuperior to his knowledge 
ad judgment. There is a petulant 
torwardneſs in the preface, which, 
twirh it may proceed from an ho- 
doſt ardour in the cauſe of Chriſtian 


e lberty, would have been well ex- 
„ changed for a little modeſty and diſ- 
ys cretion, As to the eſſay itſelf, ſo 
(- taras what is advanced is true, and 
he tcaſonable, there is little in it but 
to woat hath long been admitted by 
d- rational divines 3 and where Mr. 
to Wakefield goes out of the common 
ect tand, he generally betrays himſelf 
not by haſty aſſertions. What he hath 
ich alered, in particular, concerni 
of v Luke's account of the two ma- 
gech tractors who were crucified with 
do leſus. is remarkably crude and inju- 
n to ucious, and proves the writer's ig- 
men wrance of the ſubject. A treatiſe 
inci- on inſpiration, which ſhould be 
\tha- more full, accurare, critical, and 
the pecific than moſt that have yet ap- 
ſeared, would be an acceptable 
ind- but to the lovers of ſacred lite- 
8 to mure, 
pot Mr. Wakefield's ++ New Tranſ- 


been aon of the firſt Epiſtle of Paul to 
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the Theſſalonians, and which is 
publiſhed as a ſpecimen of an in- 
tended tranſlation of the whole New 
Teſtament, hath only convinced us 
that the author ought to wait ſome 
years before he engages in ſo ardu- 
ous an undertaking. 

The controverſy between the 
biſhop of Waterford and Dr. Prieit- 
ley, concerning the duration of our 
Lord's miniſtry, hath been carried 
on with the ſame candour and good 
manners as before. The biſhop hath 
anſwered Dr Prieſtley's ſecond let- 
ter, and this hath produced a reply 
from the doctor, in a third addreſs 
to his lordſhip. The debate is now, 
perhaps, brought to a concluſion; 
and each of the diſputanis will pro- 
bably ſit down fully ſatisfied with his 
OWN opinion. 

Mr. Green's “ Poetical Parts of 
the Old Teſtament, newly tranſlated 
from the Hebrew,” is the pro- 
duction of a veteran in ſcripture 
criticiſm, 
ous advocate for the truth of biſhop 
Hare's ſyſtem, with regard to the 
verſification and metre of the an- 


cient poetry of the Tews. In this 


reſpect, the learned will ſcarcely 
agree with Mr, Green, after what 
hath been ſo well, and as we think, 
ſo decifively alleged upon the ſub- 
ject, by Dr. Lowth. In other pants, 
the public is indebted to the worthy 
and learned illuſtrator, for many 
valuable remarks. 


Mr. Farrer's „ Sele tion of He- 


brew Poems tranſlated,” is a freſh 
inſtance of the difficulty of ſucceſs 
in rendering ſome of the moſt af- 
fecting and ſublime paſſages of the 
Pſalms and prophets into Engliſh 
verſe, 

Were it not for the name and dig- 
nity of the writer, we ſhould ſcarce - 
ly have taken notice of Dr. Bagot's 

O 2 Letter 


'The author is a ſtrenu- 
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Letter to Dr. Bell, upon the ſacra- 
ment of the Lord's ſupper. Indeed, 
it is the ieſs worthy ot attention, as 
it is not a diſquiſition into the nature 
and deſign of the ordinance, but a 
rebuke to Dr. Bell, for giving ſuch 
a view of it as is ſuppoſed to be 
different from that of the church. 
This, however, is a matter which 
relates to himſelf. Dr. Bell, we 
doubt not, is ſatisfied with his own 
conduct; and, in the mean while, 
the world is obliged to him for his 
rational and ſcriptural account of 
the inſtitution. 

Robinſon on Toleration doth not 
relate to that ſubject in general, but 
is a defence of what is called free 
communion amongſt the Antipado- 
Baptiſts; that is, the admiſſion of 
thoſe perſons to partake of the holy 
ſacrament in their churches, who 
refuſe to be baptized by immerſion, 
becauſe they ſincerely believe, that 
they have been rightly baptized by 
ſprinkling in their infancy. 

Mr. Williams's Diſſertation on 
Scripture Imprecations, prefixed to 
his collection of Pſalms for public 
worſhip, is upon a queſtion of im- 
portance in theology. The deſign 
of the author is to vindicate the ſa- 
cred writers in general, and the 
pſalmiſt in particular, from the 
charge of hating and counte- 
nancing a malevolent ſpirit, With 
this view the poſition he endeavours 
to eſtabliſh is, that the Hebrew 
texts expreſs no kind of v;/h, but 
are only ſo many denunciations of 
the juſt diſpleaſure of God againſt 
thoſe, who were or thould be guilty 
of the ſeveral fins there mentioned, 
and of the judgments they might 
reaſonably expect to follow, unleſs 
prevented bn timely and thorough 
repentance, What Mr. Williams 
hath advanced, in ſupport of his 
poſition, appears to be founded on 
truth and reaſon, 
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The Sermons, as well as the 
Theological productions in general 
of the year, have not been equal to 
thoſe of 1780. We cannot, among 
the writers of this kmd, mention a 
Hurd, a Blair, or a Mainwaring, 
All which can be faid of Dr. God- 
dard's Diſcourſes is, that they are 
plain, practical, and uſeful ; for 
they do not riſe to any peculiar dig- 
nity of ſentiment, or elegance of 
compoſition. Of Mr. Tatham's Ser- 
mons, like wiſe, though the produc- 
tions of a man of abilities, it cannot, 
we believe, be aflerted, that they 
are likely to procure him a more 
than common reputation. Th 
do not always contain that ſimpli- 
city and nervouſneſs. of ſtyle, at 
which the writer profeſſes to aim; 
and there 1s too much in them of 
thoſe diſputable doctrines, which 
we could wiſh to ſee for ever ba- 
mſhed from the pulpit. 

A particular teſtimony of reſpe& 
is due to the late excellent Biſhop 
of Sodor and Man, Dr. Thomas 
Wilſon. His ſon, the preſent Dr. 
Wilſon, ſo well known by his pa- 
triotic attachments, hath publiſhed 
a ſplendid edition of his father's 
works; which muſt be acknowledy- 
ed to be a 1 5 and an honour- 


able inſtance of regard to the me- 


mory of ſo pious aud worthy a pa | 
ſts 


rent, The ſecond volume con 
of a hundred ſermons never before 
printed. The ſimplicity of ſtyle 
and ſentiment renders them the 
moſt proper model of diſcourſes for 
common families, ſervants, and the 
lower order of people, that, per- 
haps, can be found in this country. 
They are eaſy, plain, and intelli. 
vible, in a degree that muſt be level 
to the meaneſt underſtanding, It 13 
to be regretted that the good biſhop's 
zeal for all the doctrines and cere- 
monies of the Church hath occa- 
fioned him to mix ſome things _ 
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the ſermons which judicious perſons 
would be glad to have ſeen omitted. 
They might, otherwiſe, have ſerved 
for the Sunday evening's inſtructions 
of every Chriſtian family, of every 
religious denomivation. | 

As to Dr. Neve's Sermons, preach- 
ed at Mr. Bampton's Oxford lec- 
ture, we are concerned to {ee men 
of parts and lic rature, crainped by 
ſo confined an object Nothing 
very intereſting or important will 
ever be produced by this lecture. 


The ſubjetts, even it they had been 


more judiciouſly choſen, are too li- 
mited to afford ſcope for great exer- 
tions. The inſtitution of Mr. Boyle, 
which hath given birth to ſuch a 
number of excellent defences of re- 
ligion, hath for ſome years been 
upon the decline. The Warburto- 
man lecture, though of ſuch recent 
original, already languiſhes from 
the difficulry there1s in engagingable 
men to undertake it. If ſuch be the 
fate of more valuable dehgns, we 
may venture to pronounce, that Mr, 
Bampton's inſtitution will not be long 
in ſinking into total infigntticance. 

Mr. Kamſay's Sea Sermons” 
ought not to be paſſed over without 
attribute of reſpect. A chaplain of 
a man of war, who thus laudabiy 
employs himſelf in ſtirring up the 
Britiſh ſailors to a ſenſe of their pe- 
culiar duties, is entitled to applauſe. 
The diſcourſes, which are the firſt 
of the kind, have a conſiderable 
degree of animation; and the ſub- 
jects are, in general, well ſuited to 
the men to whoru they are addreſſed. 

The fingle ſermons of the year 
make a more ſtriking figure than 
thoſe which have appeared in vo- 
lumes ; and there are three or four 
of them of ſuch uncommon merit, 
that the mention of them cannot be 
omitted. The Diſcourle on the 
late Faſt, by Philoleutherus Norfol- 
denlis,“ and which is underſtood to 


gives are the 
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be written by Dr. Parr of Norwich, 
ſtands diſtinguiſhed above the reſt, 
The length of it is ſuch, that it is 
rather a treatiſe than a ſermon ; and 
it is a treatiſe of the higheſt value, 


abounding with acute and important 


obſervations, ſtriking and energetic 
language, ſublime and pathetic elo- 
quence, An equal union of wiſdom, 
piety, apd animation 1s ſeldom to be 
met with. We do not, however, 
think that the diſcourſe 1s wholly 
free from faults, A few of the ſen- 
timents might be objected to; and 
the ſtyle is ſometimes laboured into 
ſtiffneſs and obſcurity. | 

Mr. Crewe's Sermon, preached at 
Oxford, on the fifth of November, 
comes recommended by various me- 
rit, His liberal views with regard 
to religious toleration, and the late 
relaxation of the laws againſt the 
Roman Catholics, demand the ap- 
probation of every enlightened and 
generous mind. His opinions con- 
cerning civil liberty are founded on 
the nobleſt ideas of the rights of hu- 
man nature; and the elegance of his 
compoſition and language is ſuited 
to the dignity of his ſentiments. 

Upon a different ſubject, Mr. 
Paley's “Advice to the young 
Clergymen of the Dioceſe of Car- 
lifle,” is entitled to equal praiſes. 
The advice is chiefly ea for 
the lower order of churchmen, eſpe- 
cially ſuch as ſaſtain the character of 
curates; and the exhortations he 
reſult of united 
wiſdom, ſeriouſneſs, and know- 
ledge of the world. Nothing, if 
properly attended to, can be better 
calculated to render clergymen ho- 
nourable, uſeful, and happy. - To 
ſuch men- as Parr, Crewe, and 
Paley, the Church of England may 
look up as its future ornaments ; 
and it 18 to be hoped that they will 
not be permitted to remain in ſta- 
tions of obſcurity, Mr. Poſtle- 

O 3 | '____ thwaue's 
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thwaite's diſcourſe at Cambridge, 
upon Iſaiah, chap. vii. ver. 14, 15, 
16, is another attempt to explain a 
very difficult and im portant prophe- 
cy, which, at all times, and eſpe- 
cially of late years, hath much ex- 
cited the attention of the ſcriptural 
critics. . The autbor's 4nterpreta- 
tion, by which he endeavours to 
fix it to the Meſſiah, is new, inge- 
nioue, and well ſupported 3 but 
whether he hath removed every per- 
_ that hath attended this cele- 

rated paſſage, will poſſibly ſtill be 
conſidered as a matter juſtly to be 
doubted. 

Did it comport with our plan, to 
enter into the conſideration of tingle 
ſermons in general, ſeveral others 
have been publiſhed during the 
courſe of the year, which might well 
deſerve to have been mentioned: 
and we can ſcarcely forgive ourſelves 
for having forgotten more diſtinct- 
ly to characteriſe Mr. Cappe's Diſ- 
courſe, preached at York, upon oc- 
caſion of the Faſt. 


On the Head of Natural Religion, 
the only production deſerving of pe- 
culiar regard, is Dr, Balguy's “ Di- 
vine Benevolence aſſerted.“ This 
is not a declamatory treatiſe on the 
ſubject, but one of the cloſeſt and 
moſt philoſophical diſcuffions of it 
that huth ever been preſented to the 
public, The acute and ingenious 
writer proceeds with flow and cau- 
tious ſteps, till he hath fully eſtab- 
liſhed his point. Without mention- 
ing Mr. Hume, Dr. Balguy appears 
to have intended his work to be an 
-nfiver to that able and celebrated 
ſceptte; and the anſwer is a com- 
plete one, ſo far as the divine bene- 
volence is concerned. It is an ad- 
mirable ſpecimen of a larger treatiſe 
u hieb the author has by him, on the 
ſub ect of natural religion and mo- 

1 


rality, and which, we hope, will 
not long be with-held from the lite. 
rary world, This publication, we 
believe, materially contributed to- 


wards procuring tor Dr, Balguy the 


offer he lately had of the biſhoprick 
of Glouceſter, but which he thought 
proper to refuſe. 


With reſpect to Metaphyſics, no- 
thing hath been produced, during 
the year 1781, but the drainings of 
the controverly raiſed by Dr. Prieſt- 
ley, concerning matter and ſpin, 
and philoſophical neceſfity. Mr. 
Givord's Outlines of an Anſwer to 
that gentleman's Diſquiſitions, are 
the production of an able man who 
is converſant with the ſuhject on 
which be writes. He is well ac- 
quainted with the authors who aflert 
the 1nwateri»lity of the humar foul, 
and hath given their ſentiments with 
perſpicuity and force; but we do 
not recollect hat there is any thing 
new in his arguments. 

The ſame account will nearly ſuit 
Mr. Rotheram's “ Eſſay on the Diſ- 
tinction between the Soul and Body 


of Man.“ With perſpicuity and 


elegance of language, the author 
ſupports the common, and what is 
deemed the orthodox opinion with 
regard to the eſſential difference be- 
tween matter and ſpirit. 

A larger proportion of metaphyſical 
acutenels muſt, perhaps, be aſſigned 
to the writer of the Eſſay on the 
Nature and Exiſtence of the Mate- 
rial World,” This writer attacks, 
with great ſpirit and vigour, both 
Dr. Price and Dr, Prieltley ; and 
defends, with no ſmall degree 
ability, biſhop Berkeley's ideal [y- 
ſtem From the agrecable vivacity 
and wit with which he expreſſes him- 
ſelf, a perſon might ſometimes be 
almoſt tempted to doubt whether 


he be in earneſt, and whether it we 
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not be his principal intention to 
laugh at his two antagoniſts, What · 
ever may be the caſe, the praiſe 
cannot be denied him of eminent 
ingenuity and penetration, 

The ſmall tract entitled + The 
Doctrine of Philoſophical Neceſſity 
invalidated” is the production of a 
man who has thought upon the 
ſubject. He hath endeavoured to give 
his arguments the form of a demon- 
ſtration: but, whatever zealous meta- 
phyſicians may imagine, no demon- 
tration is to be expected, on either 
ſide, in the queſtion concerning free 
will. It hath been debated from 
the time that men began to philoſo- 
phize, and it will continue to be de- 
bated as long as the world exiſts. 


With regard to the general ſcience 
of Human Nature, and the Progreſs 
of Society and Manners, we do not 
recollect any thing that requires to 
be noticed; excepting that Mr. 
Bruce hath publiſhed a new edition 
of his „ Firſt Principles of Philo- 
ſophy,” and Dr. Dunbar of his 
* Etlays on the Hiſtory of Mankind 
in rude and cultivated Ages.“ In 
theſe editions the ingenious and 
able writers have conſiderably 1m- 
proved their works, Mr. Bruce hath 
made large additions to the exten- 
live ad important plan of ſtudy 
which he hath propoſed to the exa- 
mination of his readers. We hope 
that in ſome future time he will be 
able to fill up the great outline which 
he hath here drawn with ſo maſterly 
a hand, 


Concerning Government in gene- 
ral and the Engliſh Conſtitution and 
Laws in particular, the year 1781 
hath afforded a variety of publica- 
tions. If, in mentioning theſe, we 
vive the firſt placg to Dr. Tucker's 
trcatiſe on Civil Government, it is 
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not from the high ſenſe we entertain 
of its merit. The Dean's attack 
upon Mr. Locke (for that is the 
chief purpoſe of his book) is vio- 
lent, ilüberal, and, in every im- 
portant reſpect, groundleſs. He 
miſtakes both Mr. Locke's poſitions, 
and the conſequences that reſult 
from them; and then treats that 
great man's ſyſtem with reproaches, 
the cauſes of which are only to be 
found in his own abſurd imagina- 
tion. Ihe contempt with which 
he continually uſes the words 
© Lockians” and“ Lockian hy- 
potheſis,“ is unworthy of the gen- 


. 8 
tleman, and unſuitable to the regard 
that was due to fo eminent a writer, 


Neither hath Dr. Tucker preſerved . 
a conſiſtency in his treatiſe ; for 
whilſt he appears ſo angry with the 
aſſertors of the rights ot the people, 
he makes conceffions, which, in ef- 
fe, deſtroy his own doctrine, and can 
only be ſupported on Mr. Locke's 
general principles. As to his 
mighty clamour about the“ Ori 

ginal Contract,“ the diſpute. is of 
little importance. If either Locke 
or his followers have ſometimes 
expreſſed themſelves unguardedly 
concerning it, it is no great matter ; 
the idea is a juſt one, For if go- 
vernment be a truſt for the benefit 
of the governed,” there muſt, in 
the very nature of it, be certain 
mutual condiuions implied, without 
which it cannot poſſibly be eſtabliſh- 
ed on a right foundation, It canner 
be denied that Dean Tucker hath 
diſplayed ſome ability in the publi- 
cation before us, and that he writes 
with vivacity ; but it is a vivacity 
which hath an air of petulance and 
conceit. Neither is his work deſti- 
tute of hiſtorical information; but 
his account of the Gothic Conſtit u- 
tion is too violently wreſted to his 
own purpoſes. As to his main de- 
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ſign of bringing Mr. Locke into 
diicredit, we will anſwer for it, that 
his attempt will be attended with 
little ſucceſs, The reputation and 
writings of that illuſtrious philoſo- 
pher will flouriſh in the utmoſt ho- 
nour and veneration, when Dr. 
Tucker ſhall be totally forgotten. 
Or if the name of the Dean ſhould 
deſcend to poſterity with Mr. Locke's, 
it will only be attached to it as that 
of Zoilus is to Homer, with con- 
tempt and diſgrace. 

The author of the “ Principles 
of Law and Government,“ is of a 
very different caſt of mind from Dr. 
Tucker. He is a diſciple of Mr. 
Locke, without implicitly ſubſerib- 
ing to every ſentiment or expreſſion 
of his maſter. He agrees with him 
in aſſerting the rights of mankind 
with ardour, and in ftrenuouſly 
maintaining the cauſe of equal liber- 
ty. His plan of a fœderal league 
between great Britain and America 


carried into execution, 

Noodt's ++ Two Diſcourſes on 
Sovereign Power and Liberty of 
Conſcience,” tranſlated by Mr. 
Macaulay, preſent us with another 
publication conſecrated to the cauſe 
of freedom. The tranſlator, in his 
notes, hath confirmed and ſupported 
the liberal principles of the original 
author. It is a ſhame to this coun- 
try, that, whilſt foreigners are en- 
larging their conceptions of the civil 

und religious rights of human nature, 
and diffuſing their rational and gene- 


rous ideas through the world, there 


are perſons amongſt us, and thoſe, 
too, of ſome name, who advance 
tenets of a laviſh and bigotted 
kind. | "OR | 
 Ibbetſon's © Differtation on the 
National Aſſemblies under the Saxon 
andNormanGovernment,” aſſerts the 
ancient free conſtitution of England, 
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eſpecially in the Saxon times. The 
author maintains his point with an 
ability and learning which ſhew, 
that, as a young barriſter, he has 
employed his hours to good purpoſe, 
Though he is no friend to the ariſto- 
cracy of the feudal ſyſtem, he hath 
proved, that the foccage tenants 
were not in ſuch a ſtate of ſlavery as 
is repreſented by Dean Tucker. 
Mr. Ibbetſon publiſhed, in 1780, 
„A Diflertation on the Judicial 
Cuſtoms of the Saxon and Norman 
Age;” a tract which eſcaped our 
notice. 

Mr. De Lolme hath given a new 
edition of his celebrated and excel- 
lent treatiſe on the conſtitution of 
England, with four additional chap. 
ters. Theſe chapters contain ſome 
farther uſeful information, and ſome 
curious diſquiſitions. What he hath 
advanced on the ſubject of American 
taxation appears to us to be more re- 


-fined than ſolid and convincing. 
comes, we are afraid, too late to be 


The chief merit of Mr. Ayre's 
publication entitled “ A Compara- 
tive View of the Difference between 
the Engliſh and Iriſh Statute Law,” 
is to be found in the introduction 
„On the conteſted point of the 
power of the Britiſh parliament to. 
bind Ireland.“ 

Mr. Jones's © Eſſay on the Lawof 
Bailments“ being upon a practical 
branch of the Engliſh juriſprudence, 
it lies out of our way to determine, 
from our own perſonal knowledge, 
preciſely concerning its value, Thoſe 
who are the beſt judges of the mat- 
ter ſpeak of it, as might be expett- 
ed, in high terms. The author, 
who is already well known by various 
excellent and curious works, is, on 
account of his genius, taſte, and un- 
common knowledge, which extends 
far into the Eaſtern as well as the 
Grecian, Roman, and modern lite- 


rature, perhaps the moſt extraordi- 
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nary young man of his age. What- 
ever ſubject he applies to, he al- 
ways trears it with an ingenuity and 
accuracy that call for admiration ; 
and his ſentiments and views of 
things are as enlarged and liberal as 
his learning 1s extenſive. 

Mr. Gilbert's Plan for the better 
Relief and Employment of the Poor ; 
for entorcing and amending the laws 
reſpefting houſes of correction and 
vagrants; and for improving the 
police of this country, is the pro- 
duction of a gentleman, who, with 
ſingular ardour of public ſpirit, hath 
employed his thoughts and labour, 
through a number of years, on a 
very great and important national 
object. The difficulties attending 
every ſcheme for the effectual refor- 
mation of the poor laws are more 
than can well be expreſſed ; but it 
is to he hoped that in time ſomething 
valuable may be accompliſhed. Mr. 
Gilbert hath now brought his pro- 
poſed bill into parliament, not, we 
believe, with the defign of having it 
immediately paſſed ; but that it ſhould 
ſtand over for another year, in order 
to its undergoing as full an examina- 
ton and diſcuſſion as poſſible. 

The judges on the bench, and 
the advocates at the bar, have 
ff received a farther aid in their 


al determipations and pleadings, - in 
e, tac fifth volume of Sir james Bur- 
e, 1073's „ Reports of Caſes adjudg- 
e, ed in the Court' of King's Bench,” 
ſe and 10 the two volumes of Sir Wil- 
u- lam Blackſtone's Reports. The 
c- merit of tbeſe publications, in the 
or, new they were intended for, cannot 
Jus mn the leaſt be. queſtioned, No one 
on tho is acquainted with Sir James 
un- Burrows will doubt of his accuracy; 
ads beüdes which, we underſtand that 
the de hath been favoured with the re- 
ite · mon and aſſiſtance of Lord Mans- 


feld himſelf, during whoſe prefi- 


dence in the*King's Bench, the 
caſes were determined. As to the 
late Mr. Juſtice Blackſtone, his for- 
mer admirable writings are a ſuffi 
cient teſtimony that whatever comes 
from his pen, mult be correct, faith- 
ful, and, in general, judicious, 
There hath been a publication 
this year of a more general legal na- 
ture, that deſerves a greater degree 
of attention than it appears to have 
met with from the ſtudious part of 


the world. We mean the“ — N 


on the Right of Property in Lan 


with reſpect to its Foundation in the 
Law of Nature, and uns preſent 


Eſtabliſtment by the municipal 


Laws of Europe; and the 1 


tions by which it might be rendered 
more beneficial to the lower Ranks 
of Mankind,” The aim of this 
treatiſe is very liberal indeed; it be- 
ing intended to ſhew that every man 
ought to have ſome portion in the ſoit 
of the country in which he lives, and 
to point out the immenſe advantages 
that would reſult from ſuch a diſpo- 
ſition of things. To moſt readers 
the author's ideas will ſeem too ſpe- 
culative ; and his plan will, in gene- 
ral, be confidered as impracticable. 
That the execution of it, in any 
great meaſure of perfection, muſt be 
attended with immenſe difficulties, 
in the preſent ſtate of ſociety, cannot 
be diſputed. But we ſhould not too 
haſtily condemn laudable, though 
arduous attempts, as abſolutely im- 
poſſible to be effected. Something, 
as the writer himſelf proves, might 
be done gradually, and by embrac- 
ing favourable occurrences; and 
who can tell what regulations may, 
at length, take place, in the courſe 
of human affairs, and from the ſpirit 


of improvement which pervades Eu- 


rope? Ar any rate, the author's 
views are entitled to applauſe ; his 
manner of treating his ſubje& is 

ingenious 


ingenious and elegant; and his ar- 
guments merit the cloſeſt exami- 
nation of the profound and en- 
lightened politician, 


We now come to Mathematical 
and Philofophical Sticnce, Experi- 
ments, and Natural Hiſtory ; ob- 
jets in which this country hath 
long eminently excelled, and where- 
in the year 1781 will not be found 
deficient, In pure mathematics the 
publications have not been very nu- 
merous. Mr, Henry Clarke hath 
tranſlated, from the Latin, profeſſor 
Lorgna's © Diſſertation on the Sum- 
mation of infinite converging Series 
with Algebraic Divifors,” and ac- 
companied it with illuſtrative notes 
and obſervations. The tranſlator 
hath highly extolled Lorgna's me- 
thod; but Mr. Landen, who does 
not view it in the fame favourable 
light, hath attacked it with 
ſome ſeverity, in his Obſerva- 
tions on converging Series.” The 
deſign of Mr. Landen is to 1hew, 
that the late Mr. Thomas Simpſon, 
in his Mathematical Diſſertations, 
publiſned in 1743, hath pointed out 
a very ready method of computing 
the ſums of a great number of ſeries, 


comprehending, at leaſt, all that, 


can be done by the method exhi- 


bited in Mr. Lorgna's book. How- - 


ever Mr. Clarke and Mr. Landen 
may differ in opmion, they are both 
of them entitied to the praiſe of 
being able mathematicians, 
Mr. Auſtin's “ Examination of 
the firſt Six Books of Euclid's Ele- 
ments,” is another attempt to reſtore 
that ancient and eminent geometri- 
eian to a greater degree of purity 
and perfection. This hath been 
done by Mr. Auſtin with ingenuity 
and modeſty, and, we believe, with 
fucceſs. The ſubject is well worthy 
of a learned fludent in geometry. 
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of inſtruments, have enabled bin 


In the Philoſophical Tranſactiom, 
there is, we apprehend, the moſt 
valuable communication of the 
mathematical kind, which the year 
hath produced. We mean Mr. At- 
wood's General Theory for the 
Menſuration ofthe Angle fubtended 
by two Objects, of which one is ob- 
ſerved by Rays after two Reflections 
from plane Surfaces, and the other 
by Rays coming directly to the Spec- 
tator's Eye.“ Mr. Atwood's emi. 
nence in the knowledge of Mathe- 
matics, Optics, and Aſtronomy, is 
well known; but it 1s far beyond 
the power of the writer of this ar- 
ticle to ſpeak with preciſion con- 
cerning the merit of his paper. 


With regard to Philoſophical Sch 
ence in general, we may obſerve, 
that Dr. Rees's new and improved 
edition of Chambers's Cyclopœdia 
is carrying on with the ſame ability, 
diligence, a ſucceſs with which 
it hath heretofore been conducted. 
This great undertaking is advan- 
cing to its completion, the 4hird 
volume being nearly finiſhed, 

The Philoſophical Tranſactions 
contain, as hath been uſual of late 
years, a variety of curious and uſe- 
ful communications on'the different 
parts of natural knowledge. Mr. 
Herſchel's Aſtronomical Papers haue 
juſtly excited peculiar attention ; 
and his account of a comet, ot, 
perhaps, a new planet, hath procu- 
cured for him the honour of ff 
Godfrey Copley's medal. Mr. Her! 
chel, who is a muſician at Bath, l 
one of thoſe extraordinary men, 
whoſe genius for aſtronomy, and 
whoſe talents for the improvemem 


to break through every difadvan 
tage of ſituation, and to make di. 
coveries, which, as they call for the 
warmeſt approbation of mankin% 

ought 
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ought to obtain for him a more than 
common encouragement and pa- 
tronages. 

Mr, Miller's “ Enquiry into the 
Cauſe of Motion, or a General 
Theory of Phyſics, . grounded on 
the primary Qualicies of Matter,“ 
is upon a ſubject equally curious 
and difficult, It is a ſubject with 
reſpect to which a number of able 
men have loſt themſelves, and on 
which others will probably continue 
todo ſo, for many years to come. 
Mr. Miller is not fatisfied with fir 
Ifac Newton's principles, but en- 
deavours to penetratedeeper into the 
primary cauſe of -the various opera- 
tions of the phyſical world. What fuc- 
ceſs he hath had in his enquiries, we 
ſhall leave to be determined by thoſe 
whoſe ſtudies ſhall lead them to give 
his book a particular examination. 

Jones's “ Phyfiological Diſqui- 
ſitions, or Diſcourſes on the Natu- 
ral Philoſophy of the Elements,” 
are the production, likewiſe, of an 
ingenious man who is very ſolicitous 
to inveſtigate the ultimate cauſes of 
things. In doiny this, he takes a 
wide ſcope, enters into the regions 
of philology, and doth noteven ab- 
{in from rheological diſcuſſions, 
The author rather derives his ſyſtem 
from experiments already made, 
than from any material diſcoveries 
of his own. The time, however, we 


believe, is not yet come for conſtruct- . 


ing complete theories of nature. 
Much remains to be done in the 
way of experiment and obſervation, 
betore the philoſophical ſyſtem of 
the univerſe, in its various parts, 
can be fully developed. 

the “ Eſſay on Tune; being an 
attempt to free the Scale of Muſic, 
and the Tune of Inſtruments, from 
Imperfection,“ is an elaborate diſ- 
quiſition on a ſubject intricate in it- 
felf, and which hath employed the 
attention of ſeveral able men. How 


jects 
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far the writer hath ſucceeded, we 
cannot, from our perſonal know- 
ledge pronounce ; but thoſe who 


*vncerſtand the matter, ſpeak of his 


work with approbation and ap- 
plauſe. 

Mr. Mudge's Regiſter of the 
Going of his firſt Time-keeper, re- 
lates to an object of capital import- 
ance in ſettliug the longitude of 
places. The emulation ot different 


artiſts to complete an exact time- 


keeper is highly laudable, and can- 
not fail of producing valuable ef- 
fects. We could wiſh, however, that 
they would avoid that petulunt feve- 
rity in their treatment of each other, 
which is ſhewn by the writer, who- 
ever he is, of a letter + On the Longi- 
rude,” addrefſed to the commiſſion- 
ers of that board, | 

Betore our undertaking commen- 
ced, Dr. Crawford wrote a Theo- 
ry of animal Heat and Combuſtion,” 
which raiſed him to ag uncommon 
degree of reputation, and was adopted 
by ſeveral ingenious philoſophers and 
chemiits, both at home and abroad. 
However, the exactneſs of his expert- 
ments, and the truth of his conclu- 
ſions, have been called in queſtion by 
Mr. Morgan, in his Examination of 
the doctor's theory. What Mr. Mor- 
gan hath advanced is undoubtedly 
worthy of Dr. Crawford's attentive 
conſideration. The friends of the 
doctor, we underſtand, are not diſ- 
heartened by this attack ; and we 
have heard it aſſerted, that his 
ſyſtem hath lately been confirmed 
abroad, by ſome new experiments. 
It is certainly of importance to the 
philoſophical world that the matter 
ſhould be brought to a deciſion. 

Dr. Watſon's“ Chemical Eſſays““ 
conititute a very valuable publica- 
tion. The author treats the ſub- 
he writes upon with emi- 
nent perſpicuity, as well as ability; 
and whilſt he appears to have little 

farther 
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farther deſign than to engage young leaſt, entitled to a candid inveſti. 
perſons and gentlemen to the gation, 

ſtudy of chemiſtry, hath given no Hopſon's Eſſay on Fire ſeems rx 
ſmall ſatisfaction to the ableſt pro- ther to be founded on what hath 
ficients in the ſcxence, His deſign been advanced by others, than on 
is not yet completed, and he in- any peculiar diſcoveries of his own. 
tends to publiſh rwo farther volumes, He appears, however, to have well 
if the preſent work be favourably re- conſidered what hath been done be- 
ceived. That it will have a re- fore him, and his work may ſuggeſt 
ception ſuitable to its merit, we ſome hints and enquiries that are 


would not willingly doubt, worthy of notice. Li 
 Cavallo's © Treatiſe on Air“ is a Mr. Henry's Account of a Me- m: 
large performance on the ſubjeét, thod of preſerving Water, at Sea, 

giving a general account of what from Putrefaction, by a cheap and thi 
bath been done in this important eaſy Proceſs,” holds out an object 
and improved part of philoſophy. that is of great importance to the af 
From Mr, Cavallo's known abilities, community. His proceſs is rational cat 
few could be expected to execute and practicable, at leaſt to a certain avt 
ſuch a deſign with greater advan- degree; and we wiſh that it may be wil 
tage. Not having had an opportu- found eaſy to carry it into execution 

nity of examining his book,, we cn board of a ſhip, and to that ex hat 
cannot be ſpecific in our eſtimation tent which the 1ngenious author 

of its merit, propoſes. A ſcheme ſo ſalutaty and 


Lord Mahon's “ Principles of uſeful deſerves every kind of trial 
Electricity)“ not only ſhew how and encouragement, Mr, Henry 
worthily this young nobleman hath added, a mode of impregnat- 


ſpends his time, but leflect great ing water, in large quantities, with thi 
eredit on his philoſophical profici- fixed air, for medicinal uſes. _ 
ency; His lordſhip hath connected It is with peculiar ſatisfaction that Lat; 
his electrical experiments with ma- we mention Dr. Prieſtley's having 


thematical knowledge, and hath ap- reverted, after ſome intermiſſion, to ren 
plied that knowledge to a deduction his philoſophical purſuits. He hath, 
of concluſions, extending farther this year, publiſhed another vo- 
than the direct reſult of the experi- lume of Experiments and Obſer- 
ments themſelves, We wiſh our vations relating to various Branches 
youths of faſhion would take exam- of Natural Philoſophy : with a Con- 


ple from this noble lord, who is a tinuation of the Obſervations on liſh 
ſtriking inſtance of a devotedneſs, Air.” This volume, like the pre- Th, 
in high life, to ſcience, virtue, and cediug ones, contains a variety of | 
liberty. important obſervations and diſcove. ind 
Mr. Lyon's “ Farther Proofs ries ; delivered with his accuſtomed to 2 
that Glaſs is permeable by the Elec- perſpicuity, preciſion, and fidelity. 
tric Effluvia, and that the Electrie We have the pleaſure of finding that ane 
Particles are poſſeſſed of a polar the preſent volume is not likely to bey 


Virtue,” relate chiefly to a diſpute conclude his enquiries and labours tati 
with the Monthly Reviewers. We of this kind. He is going on with f 
ſhall only ſay, that whether th& au- his wonted ardour ; hath ſtruck out 


thor be right or-wrong, he h ew lights ; and we have authentic tur: 
ſomething to allege in his own de- information for ſaying, that, in his tatu 


fence, His experiments are, at next publication we may expect the 
| 3 1 natuis - 
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nature of phlogiſton to be abſolutely 


aſcertained. 


On the head of Natural Hiſtory, 
pulteney's “ General View ot the 
Writings of Linnzus” 1s a very ac- 
ceptable preſent to the public, Dr. 
Pulteney is one of the firſt botaniſts 
in this kingdom, and there is no 
man who hath ſtudied the works of 
Linnæus with greater attention. No 
man, therefore, could be better 
qualified to give an exact account of 
them, and to form a juſt eſtimation 
of their utility and merit. We may 
ſafely pronounce, that the publi- 
cation before us cannot fail of being 
agreeable to every gentleman who 
wiſhes to know ſomething of Lin- 
neus and his ſyſtem. Dr. Pulteney 
hath farther enriched his book with 
a judicious abridgment of the 
% Ameęnitates Academicz ;*” and 
hath added to the whole a tranſlation 
of the“ Pan Suecus,” accommo- 
dated to the Engli plants. From 
tus part of the work, the uſeful- 
neſs of botanical knowledge in re- 
lation to agriculture, and the feed- 
ing of cattle, is particularly appa- 
rent, | | 

Mr. Pennant, of whom we need 
not ſay that he is one of the moſt 
eminent naturaliſts of our own coun- 
try, hath made an addition to his 
former valuable writings, by pub- 
lſhing a Hiſtory of Quadrupeds.“ 
The work was originally intended 
lor private amuſement, and as an 
index for the more ready turhing 
to any particular animal in Mont. 
de Bufton's voluminous perform- 
ance, But as it ſwelled to a fize 
beyond Mr. Pennant's firſt expec- 
tation, he was induced to commu— 
cate it to the world. The publi- 
cation is a freſh evidence of the ac- 
euracy and extent of the author's 
tural Knowledge, and cannot fail 
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of being acceptable to a great num- 
der of readers. The ſame may be 
ſaid of his + Genera of Birds“ 
which forms a proper ſupplement to 
his Hiſtory of Quadtupeds. 

Mr. Brand's“ Select Diſſertations 
from the Amænitates Academicæ,“ 
contain ſome of thoſe articles at 
large, of the whole of which Dr. 
Pulteney hath given a general 
abridgment. Mr. Stillingfleet had 
tranſlated ſeveral of them before, in 
his tracts relating to natural- hiſtory. 
To ſuch as have not the original, 
the preſent publication will proba- 
bly be agreeable, Mr. Brand hath 
added remarks of his own ; and, as 
he intends to proceed in his delign, 
it may not be amiſs to obſerve, 
that his ſtyle of compoſition is capa- 
ble of amendment. 2 x 

With regard to Mr, Smellie's 
Tranſlation of Buffon, it hath not 
yet fallen into our hands; and, 
therefore, we muſt defer our notice 
of it till the next year. 


In the Science of Medicine, the 
world hath been enriched by the 
productions of men of knowledge 
and experience. Dr. Monro's wri- 
tings have been collected by his ſon 
into one large volume in quarto ; 
and the doing of it was a proper tri- 
bute of reſpect to ſo eminent an 
anatomiſt and profeſſor. The 
greater part of the pieces now 

ubliſhed have appeared before, but 
— new ones are added on curi- 
ous and uſetul ſubjects. The whole 
forms a valuable body of anatomical 
and medical 2 the 

The works of the late able and 

pular phyſician, Dr. Fothergill, 
| Kg alſo, been given to the pub- 
lic by Dr. Elliot, This is not the 
only teſtimony of regard that is 
intended to he paid to Dr, Fother- 
gill's memory, The next year wall a 

8 record 
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record farther evidences of the re- 


gret of mankind for the loſs of ſo 
excellent a man. Dr. Letſome, in 
particular, propoſes to print a more 
complete collection of his writings 
than hath been done by Dr, Elliot. 

Baron Dimſdale hath drawn toge- 
ther into one volume his Tracts on 
Inoculation, The opinions and prac- 
tice of a man whois ſo great a maſ- 
ter of the ſubject, — who hath 
had ſuch an uncommonly large expe- 
ence in it, cannot fail of deſerving 
aud exciting peculiar attention, 

Dr. Black's Obſervations, Medi- 
cal, and Political, on the Small 
Pox and Inoculation,” contain a 
vindication, in oppoſition to Baron 
Dimſdale, of the propriety of in- 
troducing a general inoculation 
among the lower clafles of rhe peo- 

le. This is not the Dr. Black of 

dinburgh, who is fo well known 
by his philoſophical diſcoveries, 

Dr. Duncan's Heads of Lec- 
tures on the Theory and Practice of 
Medicine,” form a kind of ſyllabus, 
chiefly-intended for the uſe of medi- 
cal ſtudents, Publications of this 
natare, which cither aid the memo- 


ry in the recollection of what hatly 


been heard before, or ſerve as a 
guide to the mind, in the proſecu- 
tion of its future enquiries, have a 
conſiderable degree of utility. 
Foſter's Principles and Practice 
of Midwifery,” the poſthumous 
work of a phyſician, who was lovg 
eminent in his profeſſion at Dublin, 
is a freſh addition to the numerous 
treatiſes on the ſubject which have 


lately appeared, and is ſpoken of as 


being written with perſpicuity, ac- 
curacy, and (kill, 

There may poſhbly have been 
other performances of the phyſical 
gentlemen, which ſome may think 
ought to have been mentioned; but 
us they lie much out of the way of 
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our reading, we hope that we ſhall 


be permitted, without incurring any 


great degree of cenſure, here to 
cloſe our medical account. 


From medicine we turn our view 


to an object that will probably be 


more agreeable to the generality of 
our readers. The year 1781 af- 
ſumes a diſtinguiſhed luſtre with 
regard ta Hiſtorical Productions; in 
the enumeration of which, the 
firſt place, in point of rank and 
praiſe, is undoubtedly due to the 
ſecond and third volumes of Mr, 
Gibbon's “ Hiſtory of the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire.” 
The conciſeneſs to which we are 
confined, by the nature of our 


plan, renders it difficult to give a 


juſt character of a work of ſuch 
eminence and importance. One 
great excellence of it 1s, that, from 
detached paſſages, and accidental 
intelligence, ſcattered in a number 
of obſcure and diſagreeable writers, 
it furnifhes us with an information 


which it is in the power of but a_ 


few perſons to attain. Another prime 
merit of it is, that the author hath 
been able, from ſuch diſcordant and 
imperfect materials, to form ſo 
complete and admirable a narrative, 
replete with curious facts, animated 
by a philoſophical ſpirit, and di- 
playing the greateſt ſagacity of ſen- 
timent and reflection. The exact- 
neſs of the geographical and inci- 
dental knowledge, demands, like- 
wiſe, particular applauſe. As to 
the language, it is accurate, ele- 
cant, and poliſhed in the higheſt 
degree ; ſo that Mr, Gibbon hath 
juſtly attained the characterof being 
one of the moſt finiſhed hiſtorians, 
which this, or any country hath pro- 
duced. We are not inſenfible that he 
has his detractors, as well as his ad- 
mirers. Some, who prefer a m- 

plicity 
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plicity of ſtyle in hiſtorical writing, 
think that his compoſition is too ar- 
tificial and ſplendid. But hiſtory, 
4s is evident from the example of 
the ancients, admits of different 
modes of writing ; and that manner 
which Mr. Gibbon hath choſen to 
adopt, he bath carried to its high- 
eſt perfection. Other objections 
have been made to him, and, where 
religion is concerned, with. ſome 
degree of reaſon, Though we hold 
him in high admiration, we by no 
- means univerſally agree with him in 
opinion; and are eſpecially diſſatiſ- 
fed with the extravagant encomiums 
which he beſtows on Athanaſius." 
t ſtrikes us, that eccleſiaſtical affairs 
in general occupy too high a place 
in his imagination : not, we _ 
bend, from his ſtrong regard for 
Chriſtianity, but perhaps from a 
different motive, We are by no 
means ignorant that the concerns of 
the church muſt unavoidably take u 
a large ſpace in the hiſtory of times 
in which princes were more anxious 
about the idle and ridiculous diſ- 
putes of the ages they lived in, con- 
cerning points of doctrine and diſ- 
cipline, than they were for the 2 
government of their ſubjects. Still, 
however, it appears to us, that Mr. 
Gibbon hath paid more attention to 
them than was abſolutely requiſite; 
and that to be the writer of civil 
hiſtory was not his ſole object. 
But, whatever incidental things we 
may have obſerved in his work, 
which we do not entirely approve, 
we give our willing teſtimony to 
his extraordinary merit; and return 
him our thanks for communicating 
to us, in ſo maſterly and beautiful 
a manner, a variety of intelligence 
which even the learned could not 
obtain without ſearching deeper 
into the rubbiſh of antiquity than 
gen their inclinagion or time might 


the fourth 


events into one grand whole, 
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often admit, Mr, Gibbon hath now 
carried on his undertaking to the 
fall of the weſtern empire ; and we 
learn, with great ſatis faction, that he 
is engaged in completing his deſign. 
Dr. Henry bath publiſhed, this year, 
volume of his “ Hil- 
tory of Great Britain,“ on his own. 
new and peculiar plan; which is, 
not to intermix the various hiſtori- 
cal objects together that relate to our 
country, but, under every period, 
to treat each of them diſtinctly, in 
diſtinct chapters. One chapter ho 
aſſigns to civil and military affairs; 
a ſecond to religion; a third to the 
conſtitution, government, laws, 
and courts of juſtice ; a fourth to 
learning, learned men, and the chief 
ſeminaries of literature ; a fifth to 
the arts both uſeful and ornamental, 
neceſſary and pleaſing ; a ſixth ta 
commerce, ſhipping, money or coin 
and the pray of * 75 


p and a ſeventh to manners, virtues, 


vices, remarkable cuſtoms, language, 
dreſs, diet, and diverſions, This 
method he uniformly purſues, 
through each volume. The utility 
of it, in certain reſpects, is appa- 
rent ; and Mr, Gibbon hath ſpoken 
of the work with much commen- 
dation, Such a mode of writing 
hiſtory does not afford ſcope for the 
moſt beautiful form of compoſition, 
which muſt undoubtedly reſult from 
the being able finely to combine 
Bur 
this, perhaps, Dr. Henry could 
not eafily have attained ; and, if 
he could have attained to it, he pur- 
poſely adopted a different plan, 
There is gteat merit both in his 
deſign, and in its execution; for 
though he doth not riſe to the ele- 
gance and dignity of a Hume, a 
Robertſon, aud a Gibbon, he ex- 
preſſes himſelf with a perſpicuity 
and propriety ſuited to the end he 
| bath · 


| 
| 
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hath in view, which is information, 
We think, too, that he improves in 
his ſtyle of writing as he proceeds in 


his work. The application, in- 
duſtry, and perſeverance of our au- 
thor are truly commendable. We 
apprehended, at firit, that he would 
never have been able to complete his 


Intention ; but, as he hath now gone 


through four volumes, we begin to 
entertain a hope thar both himſelf 
and the public may have the ſatis- 
faction of ſeeing the whole brought 


to a concluſion, 


Mrs. Catharine Macaulay Gra- 
ham, who has publiſhed the fixth 


and ſeventh volumes of her Hiſtory” 


of England,” is an unhappy inſtance 
how much ſome perſonal circum- 
ſtance may affect the ſucceſs of an an- 
thor. Theſe volumes are not, upon 
the whole, inferior to thoſe which ſhe 
hath formerly given to the world. 


They exhibit the ſame ſtrength of 


ſentiment, and dignity of language, 
and abound with the ſame animated 
zeal in the cauſe of liberty, and for 
the rights of mankind. The enor- 


mities of Charles the Second's reign, 


are juſtly expoſed ; the ſtory of the 


popiſh plot judicioufly and candidly 


told; and the characters of Vane, 
Ruſſel, Sydney, and other eminent 
— draun with a maſterly hand. 

f there be any prejudices, auy par- 
tialities in our tair hiſtorian, they 
are no other than what have appear- 
ed in her former volumes : and yet 
we have reaſon to believe that thoſe 


now publiſhed have had a very in- 


different and far inferior ſale. No 
juſt cauſe can be aſſigned for their 
meeting with ſo unfavourable a re- 
ception, Has Mrs. Macaulay's 
marriage with a*young man, or any 
part of her, perſonal conduR, leſſen- 
ed her merit as a writer? Certdinly 
not; but ſtill there is a connection 
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between private and public eſteem, 
The compoſer of this, article feels, 
at the very time in which he is 
writing, the force of the connection. 
Though he blames himſelf, he doth 
not find his heart ſo much attach. 
ed to this ingenious and able lady, - 

even as an hiſtorian, as it * 
was: an inſtructive admonition to 
authors that they endeavour to ſe- 
cure, in every reſpect, the public 
eſtimation. We could wiſh that Mrs. 
Macaulay Graham, before ſhe pub- 
liſhes, would get ſome literary friend 
to correct a few grammatical errors, 
which are apt to eſcape her notice, 
and are a blemiſh to her ſtyle, x 
Dr. Bever's © Hiſtory of the Le- 
gal Policy of the Roman Stare, and 
of the Riſe, Progreſs, and Extent 
of the Roman Laws,” is a very im- 
portant work, executed with. great 
ability, knowledge and diligence, 
When the author confines himſelf to 
what ſtrictly relates to the Roman 
law, he is admirable ; but when he 
comes to what is more generally 
hiſtorical, he is liable to cenſure, - 
To write of the tranſactions of an- 
cient times with a party ſpirit, and 
in a manner favourable to tyranny, 
and to introduce refletions which 
have an evident reference to the mo- 
dern political diſputes of our own 
country, can never be deemed wor- 
thy of any man who hath extenſive 

views of utility, and aims at the a 
probation of poſterity, When will 
our ' civilians acquire a manly and 
liberal attachment to the cauſe of 
freedom? However wile, juſt, and 
humane, many of the inſtitutions of 
the Roman code may be, we cannot 
ſufficiently admire the good ſenſe 
and ſpirit. of our anceſtors, in- not 
permitting it to be received as the 
ſtandard of law for England. Their 
« Nolumus Leges Angliz mutari,” 
"=" 
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was honourable to themſelves, bene- 
ficial to the Britiſh conſtitution, and 
happy for their deſcendants, 

Mr. Juſtamond hath given, from 
the French original, a tranſlation 
of the Private Life of Lewis the 
Fifteenth.” The firſt circumſtance 
that occurred to us in reading this 
work was, that it did not ſtrictly an- 
{wer to its title. For though there 
ure a great number of things in it 
which relate to the private life of 
Lewis, and eſpecially to his amours, 
yet far the greater part of it con- 
cerns his public adminiſtration, and 
particularly the contentions between 
the parliaments and the . 
gulations of finance, and the of 
naval affairs. With regard to the 
court intrigues, and thoſe perſonal 
incidents which we are more imme- 
diately encouraged to look for, there 
is not the novelty that might have 
been expected. Indeed, we do not 
find many facts related which we 


have not met with before. The 


author evidently borrows from other 
works; and with regard to Voltaire, 
he confeſſes that he takes him in his 
own expreſſions, fince to change 
them could only be for the worſe. 
But though truth hath obliged us to 
make theſe remarks, we do not intend 


to depreciate the performance before 


us, Beſides the detail of public 
tranſactions, many private anecdotes 
are recorded, and the intrigues of 
courtiers are well deſcribed. The 
latter part of the hiſtory contains, 
likewite, more new matter than the 
former. The writer gives a dread- 
ful, and, we doubt not, a juſt pic- 
ture af the corruption and profligacy 
of Lewis the Fifteenth's court. His 


ſentiments too are liberal ; and he 


erery where appears as a friend to 

zutue, and the intereſts of mankind. 
pon the whole, the work affords 

* portant information, and is 
1781. 


rable ſatisfaction, and we 3 


entitled to a favourable reception 
from the literary world. With re- 
ſpect to the tranſlation, we cannot 
beſtow upon it any high tribute of 
applauſe. There is ſometimes no 
little confuſion in the ſtyle, and ſe- 
veral particular expreſſions are inac- 
curate and aukward ; but, taken al- 
together, it may be read with tole- 
that there is no reaſon to doubt of 
its fidelity. 

The “ 1 4 of Connecticut“ is 
written in a lively and entertaining, 
though in a very deſultory manner. 
It is not deſtitute of information; 
and ſome of the facts and cireum- 
ſtances relative to the ſtate, govern- 
ment, manners, and natural pro- 


ductions of the country, are deſerv- 


ing of attention. But the work 
would be far more worthy of praiſe, 
if it were not evidently Fi 

moſt violent party ſpirit, This is ſo 
flagrant that it muſt greatly dimi- 
niſh its credit. We know not in 
what reſpects we can believe a name; 
leſs writer, who cites no authorities, 
and who 1s clearly influenced by 
ſome perſonal reſentment, In reali- 
ty, his performance has ſo much 
of the nature of a party tract, that 
it does not merit the honourable title 
of a hiſtory. : 


Engliſh Biography hath received, 


in 1781, a moſt valuable addition, 


by the completion of Dr. Johnſon's 
« Lives of the Poets,“ extendin 

from Addiſon to Gray. This ==. 
having been univerſally read, and 
almoſt as univerſally admired, its 
character is, perhaps, already ſet- 
tled in the minds of our readers, It 
comes equally recommended by the 
ſtrength and dignity of its ſtyle, the 
originality of its ſentiment and com- 
poſition, and the perſpicacity of its 


obſervations, The author hath not 
P 


alike 
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alike diſplayed his powers on every 
object. His accounts of ſome of the 
ſmaller poets are very ſhort, and 
have nothing in them remarkably 
intereſting. Of others he enters 
into a larger detail, accompanying 
his narrative with an acute 1n- 
veſtigation of their character and me- 
rit. On Pope, in this part of his 
undertaking, he hath exerted bis 
full ſtrength, as he did upon Dry- 
den, in his former volumes. 
general, he is ſo far from being a 
biographical flatterer, that he often 
runs into the contrary extreme. 
There is much in him of the ſpint. 
of diminution and ſatire, we will not 
ſay of malignity; for, notwithſtand- 
ing Dr. Johnſon's ſeventy, we do not 
think that he is ill-natured in his 
real diſpoſition. With regard to ſe- 
veral of the anecdotes which he re- 
lates, we queſtion whether he had 
them upon indiſputable evidence: 
they might be ſtories that he heard 
in his youth, and the truth of which 
he believes, without having accurate- 
ly inveſtigated the foundation on 
which they were originally built, 
It would, at leaſt, have been a ſatis- 
faction to his readers, if, in ſome 
caſes, he had condeſcended to in- 
form them of the ſources of his infor- 
mation. Though his deciſions with 
reſpect to the characters of men and 
their works come with great weight, 
and arc &clivered with an air ſufli- 
ciently impoſing, the literary world 
will, nevertheleſs, ib} aſſume the 
liberty of judging for itſelf, and not 
tamely ſubmit to dictatorial authori- 
ty. But in whatever inſtances our 
opiniors may differ from Dr, John- 
ſon, it is with pleaſure that we give 
our teſtimony to his being the firſt 
biographer of the age. He is always 
enterta'ning, always inſtructive, al- 
ways maſterly ; and his 1nvariable 
attachment to the cauſe of religion 


In 
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and virtue deſerves high commenda- c 
tion ; though it would be better if q 
that attachment were never mix- 
ed with the prejudices of education, T 
The Biographical materials of our a 
country have, likewiſe, been in- a 
creaſed by other performances, Mr. c 
Nichols's “ Anecdotes of William 
Hogarth”? contain a very full detail b 
p 


"of the life and works of that emi- 


nent and original moral painter, g 
The catalogue given of his pictures 


and prints is drawn up in chronolo- p! 
gical order, and accompanied with fe 
occafional remarks, From this ac- al 
count, in conjunction with that m 


lately afforded by Mr, Walpole, ſe 
the editor of the Biographia Bri- 
tannica will be enabled to do ample 
Juſtice to Mr. Hogarth's memory. 
Mr. Nichols, who excels in bio- 
graphical knowledge, and is fond of 
biographical communications, hath, 
alſo, recorded the ſtory of William 
Ged, an ingenious but unfortunate 
artiſt in the printing way. The 
ſame writer, in the fourth number 
of the Bibliotheca Topographica 
Britannica, hath publiſhed a Life 
of Sir John Hawkewood. This 
was originally read before the 50- 
ciety of Antiquaries; but whether 
it was written by Mr, Nichols him- 
ſelf, or ſome other perſon, doth 
not appear. 5 
Dr. Hird's ** Affectionate Tribute 
to the Memory of Dr, Fothergill,“ 
is not ſo much a regular life of him, 
as a panegyrical Funeral oration, 
It furniſhes, however, ſeveral part. 
culars concerning him, which will 
be uſeful to future biographers. 
Dr. Elliot hath, alſo, prefixed à 
life of Dr. Fothergill to his collec- 
tion of that gentleman's medical 
writings. Two more lives of bim 
are expected from Dr. Thompſon 
and Dr. Letſome ; ſo that there 57 
mighty ardour to do honour to the 
character 


character of this popular, worthy, 
and eminent phyſician. 

Farther juſtice has been done to the 
merit of that excellent and famous 
anatomiſt, and profeſlor, Dr. Alex- 
ander Monro, by a well written ac- 
count of him, prefixed to his works. 
Both the doctor's ſons have contri- 
buted to erect a monument of filial 
piety to their father; one as his bio- 
grapher, and the other as his editor. 

Mr. Clithero has prefaced his 
publication of Sir William Black- 
ſtone's Reports, with a Life of that 
able lawyer, ſound judge, and ad- 
mirable writer. Every one will be 
ſenſible that there are few men 
whole names deſerve to be tranſmit- 
ed with greater reputation to poſte- 
rity, We here learn, for the firſt 


time, that Sir William Blackſtone 


was the real author of a fine poem 
on the death of the Prince of Wales, 
printed in Mr. Clithero's name, in 
the Oxford Collection, upon that 
occaſion. 

Dr. Enfield's funeral Sermon for 
Dr. Aikin is pf a biographical na- 
ture, conſiſting almoſt entirely of 
the character of that gentleman, 
who was a very learned, worthy, 
and much eſteemed divinity tutor 
among the Proteſtant Diſſenters. 
He was the father of the juſtly ad- 
mired poeteſs, Mrs. Barbauld, and 
of Mr, John Aikin, who is known 
by various ingenious publications. 
Whilſt Dr. Aikin's remarkable mo- 
deſty did not permit him, though he 
was well qualified for it, to appear 
in the world as an author, he train- 
ed up his children to make a diſtin- 
puſhed figure in the republic of 
letters. 

The Biography of the year hath 
ended to foreigners, as well as to 
the natives of our. on country. 
Dr, Pulteney hath intermixed, with 
has „View of the Writings of Lin- 
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næus, a Life of that great naturaliſt. 


The account given of him is ſuffi- 
ciently copious for every purpoſe of 
valuable information, and perha 
a better will not eaſily be produced. 
The Hiſtory of the Chevalier 
Bayard,” by Mr. Stirling, ſeems to 
be more valuable for the materials 
than the execution. 'the work, 
however, is not unintereſting or 
deſtitute of entertainment, though, 


in point of compoſition, it might 


have appeared to ſuperior advan- 
tage, 


Mrs. Thickneſſe's “ Sketches of the 


Lives and Writings of the Ladies of 
France,” of which ſhe has now pub- 
liſhed the ſecond and third volumes, 
may afford a pleaſing amuſement to 
a number of, readers, 


To the Antiquarian Knowledge 
of this country, much addition hath 


been made in the courſe of the year. 


In this reſpect, Mr. Warton's third 
volume of his «© Hiſtory of Poetry” 
deſerves particularly to be mention- 
ed; for though its principal merit 
is of a higher nature, it is a great 
performance in poiat of antiquities. 
It contains much information of that 
kind, and hath brought many curi- 
ous facts to light. Ihe name of 
Mr. Warton, as a member of the 
Society of Antiquaries, reflects ho- 
nour on that learned body. Such an 
union of genius and taſte, with a 
fondneſs for antiquarian reſearches, 
is not a common phenomenon, It 


is, at the ſame time, a happy cir- 


cumſtznce; as a liberal inveſtiga 
tion of antiquity enables us to form 
an accurate und pilorwphical ac- 
quaintance with the ipirit and man- 
ners of paſt ages. | 


Dr. Naſh's “ Collections for the | 


Hiſtory of Worceſterſhire,” conſti- 
tute a work of great labour, and 
great value. The author is as much 

FI diſtin- 
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diſtinguiſhed by the Hberality and 
generofity of his mind, as he is by 
his knowledge and induſtry ; for 
we underſtand that he hath largely 
contributed to the execution of the 
preſent deſign out of his private 
fortune. From many parts it ap- 
pears that Dr. Naſh is a very able 
antiquary ; and the biographical ac- 
counts he hath introduced of the 
eminent men who were natives of 
the county of Worceſter will be en- 
tertainipg to the generality of rea- 
ders. We can have no doubt but 
that he will acquire reputation 
from this work; and it is with 
pleaſure we find that he hath had 
the courage to proſecute, with vi- 
gour and celerity, his laborious and 
uſeful undertaking. 

Sir Richard Worſley's © Hiſtory 
of the Ifle of Wight,” is a full 
and complete account of that iſland, 
Such a work has long been ex- 

ected as well as wanted; and it 
19 a ſatisfaction to us to ſee It ac- 
compliſhed. It hath, for many 
years paſt, been the employment of 
the Worſley family to collect mate- 
rials for the defign. The hiſtory 
owes its origin to Sir James Worſley, 
who advanced ſome way in the buſi- 
neſs. Additions were made by his 
ſon, Sir Thomas; and his grandſon, 
Sir Richard, hath finiſhed the work. 
The part which hath been perform- 
ed by Sir Richard Worſley appears 
to be very conſiderable, and the 
whole 1s executed to good advantage. 
Among other hiſtorical facts, there 
is a curious relation of king Charles 
the Firſt's impriſonment in Catiſ- 
brook Caſtle. Perhaps we need not 
add, what from the nature of the 
works might be expected, that both 
the Collections for Worceſterſhire, 
and the Hiſtory of the Ifle of Wight, 


are adorned with cuts and engrav- 


ings, ſome of them beautifully fi- 
niſhed. 
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The Obſervations of the learned 
Mr. Bryant, on the Poems of Tho. 
mas Rowley, may principally be 
conſidered as an antiquarian produc- 
tion. For whatever becomes of the 
particular queſtion he is engaged in, 
it hath occaſioned him to examine 
minutely into the hiſtory of - the 
times, and to throw much light on 
ſeveral obſcure facts. In this re- 
ſpect, the ingenuity, literature, and 
ſpirit of reſearch diſplayed by Mr. 
Bryant entitle him to great admi- 
ration, though we may not agree iu 
opinion with him concerning the 
poems for the authenticity. of which 
he ſo ſtrongly contends. 

An anonymous pamphlet on the 
ſame ſubject, and nearly with the 
fame title, comes entirely under the 
head of Antiquities, the intention 
of it being to explain a number of 
old words that occur in Chatterton's 
profeſſed Rowley, and to vindicate 
the propriety of them, in oppoſition 
to Mr. Tyrwhit's objections. 

The anecdotes of Olave the Black, 
king of Man, and the Hebridian 
princes of the Somerled Family, be- 
ing a fragment of ancient Scottiſh 
hiſtory, cannot fail of gratifying the 
lovers of antiquarian reſearches. 
Theſe anecdotes were printed at 
Copenhagen, in 1780, in the ori- 
ginal Iflandic, from the Flateyan 
and other manuſcripts, with a literal 
verſion and notes, by the Rev. Mr. 
Jonſtone, chaplain to his majeſty's 
envoy at the court of Denmark. 
There are added eighteen eulogics, 
on Haco king of Norway, by Snorro 
Sturlfon, poet to that monarch. 
Perhaps it may in part be owing to 
their being given in fo literal a 
verſion, that we have been able to 
diſcern but little poetical excellence 
in theſe eulogies. 

Some other publications, which it 
may be ſufficient barely to mention, 

are 
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are a“ Supplement to the Origin 
of Printing ;” the “ Hiſtory and 
Ant:quity of the four Inns of 
Cowt ;*” the additional numbers of 
« the Bibliotheca  Topographica 
Britannica,“ and Mr. Gutch's © Col- 
lectanea curioſa,” extracted chiefly 
from the Bodleian Library. 

Mr. Thomas Warton hath print- 
ed the parochial hiſtory of upper 
and lower Kiddington in Oxtord- 
ſhire ; of which, however, he hath 
only ſtruck off twenty copies. It 1s 
intended as a ſpecimen of this kind 
of compolition, and is deſigned to 
be inſerted in the Hiſtory of the 
County of Oxford, if ſuch a work 
ſhould ever be completed. tt 1s not 
only an excellent ſpecimen of that 
ſpecies of writing, but (hews the mi- 
nuteneſs of inveſtigation to which a 
great geniuscanoccaſionally deſcend. 
Kiddington is Mr, Warton's own 
pariſh, _ 

With regard to the antiquities of 
other countries, two or three publi- 
cations may require ro be noticed. 
Mr. Uvedale Price's Account of the 
Statues, Pictures, and Temples of 


who, in 1356, wrote the Lives of 
the Painters, it has almoſt univer- 
fally been admitted, that John Van- 
Eyck of Bruges, about a hundred 
and fifty years before that time, was 
the inventor of painting in oil, 
But Mr. Raſpe coniends that it was 
more ancient, and urges a variety of 
evidence, which ſeems to be deciſive 
of the queſtion. In the proſecution 
of the ſubject, he conveys much in- 
formation, and ſhews himſelf ſo 
complete a maſter of all the learn- 
ing belonging to it, that his per- 
formance will add to the credit he 


hath already obtained in the literary 
world, | 


Under the head of Travels, Mr. 
Pennant's** Journey to Snowdon,” and 
Mr. Wyndham's „ Tour through 
Monmouthſhire and Wales,” are the 
chief publications of the year. They 
might have been mentioned under 
the article of antiquities, as they 
contain many particulars of that 
kind, Mr, Pennant's deſcriptions 
of the fine and noble ſcenes he met 
with, and eſpecially of Snowdon, 


Greece,” which is principally atran- are intelligent, animated, and ſtrik- 


ſation from Pauſanias, may be of 
ſome ſervice to thaſe who wiſh to 
be acquainted with the ſubject. 
The ** Letters from an Engliſh 
Traveller in Spain,” contain a hiſto- 
ry of the pragreſs of poetry in that 
country, and many particulars con- 
cerning its more ancient Writers. 
The work is inſtructive and enter- 
tuning; but the compoſition of it 
mght have been capable of im- 
provement, It is certainly written 
by one who is maſter of his ſubject. 
Mr. Raſpe's Critical Eflay on 
O! Painting,” is an ingenious and 
elaborate diſquifition into a matter 


that will be deemed very curious and 


intereſting to the lovers of that art. 
Oa che ereditof Vaſari the Florentine, 


ing. Several hiſtorical anecdotes 


are likewiſe interſperſed, In Mr. 
Wyndham's Tour there are, alſo, 
various entertaining deſcriptions and 
remarks, - This Four is a ſecond 
edition, but enlarged from a ſmall 
pocket volume to a quarto. Both 


Mr. Pennant's and Mr, Wyndham's 


works are adorned with plates 
well executed ; and among thoſe of 
Mr, Pennant 1s a halt length of Sir 
Richard Wynne, by Bartolozzi. 
We need nat ſay that it is a beauti- 
ful engraving. ' | 
The“ Journal of Captain Cook's 
laſt Voyage to the Pacific Ocean, 
on Diſcovery,” is publiſhed with- 
out a name, and is certainly not a 
book of authority, The general 
"od os | accoung 
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account of the navigation, we 
doubt not, is true; but ſeveral parts 
” the eee are embelliſned by 
ancy, and, perhaps, diſgraced b 
fiction. The — could not — 
pect much credit to be paid to the 
performance; ſince he ſets out with 
ſaying, that he doth not make him- 
ſelf anſwerable for the facts that are 
related in the journal. 

Of the abridged account of Sonne- 
rat's Voyage to the Spice-Iſlands, 
and New Guinea ;*” and of Richard's 
„Tour from London to Peterbo- 
rough,“ we can aſſert nothing deci- 
five, not having read them. 


With regard to political tracts, 
we have formerly obſerved, that it 
is impoſſible for men greatly devoted 
to literary purſuits, to attend to all 
the publications which the party 
diſputes of the times may render 
worthy of a temporary notice. 
There are ſome, 
muſt not be omitted; and eſpecially 
ſuch as belong to great national 
queſtions. An important object of 


political ſpeculation is the ſtate of 


the population of this country. In 
the New Annual Regiſter for 1780, 
we adverted, ſomewhat prematurely, 
to Mr. Wales's enquiry into the 
ſubject. 'I his was ſoon followed 
by Mr. Howlett's „Examination of 
Dr. Price's Eſſay on the Popu- 
lation of hal and Wales;” in 
which the doctrine of an increaſed 
population is aſſerted to be cſtabliſh- 
ed by facts. Mr. Howlett's is a 
very important treatiſe, and has 
much the appearance of being deci- 
five. Many of his arguments, in- 
deed, ſeemed to us to be too pre- 
carious and ſpeculative; and in 
ſome ſmaller points we knew him to 
be miſtaken. But his accounts of 
the regiſters of pariſhes, in different 
parts of the kingdom, were ſo ſtrong 


however, that 


as to convince us, and we rejoiced 
in the conviction, that our native 
land was not in ſuch a deplorable 
decreaſe of inhabitants as had been 
repreſented, but was riſing in num- 
bers, and, conſequently, in inter- 
nal proſperity, But, alas! our 
pleaſure was too ſhort-lived, The 
author of a little truct, on the Un- 
certainty of the preſent Population 
of the Kingdom,” has, with extra- 
ordinary ſagacity of obſervation, 
driven us back again into the region 
of doubt and difliculty, We muſt, 
therefore, leave the matter till un- 
determined, ard wait for the final 
iſſue of the conteſt. Dr. Price, we 
know, will reſume the ſubjeR, in 
the new expected edition of his 
work on Annuities and Reverſion- 
ary Payments. 0 
That the Dutch war would be 
productive of political diſcuſſion, 


was a point that could not be doubt- 


ed. An able advocate for the con- 
duct of the Britiſh government has 
been found in Dr. Andrews. This 
gentleman has vindicated the P 
ceedings of our court, in- Two Let- 
ters to count Welderen,” the late 
ambaſſador from Holland to Eng- 
land ; and fince, in two farther let- 
ters, addreſſed to the ſame noble- 
man. Dr. Andrews reaſons plau- 
ſibly and forcibly on the meaſures 
which the*United Provinces ought, 
in wiſdom and good policy, to have 
purſued, and on the ſtate of the 
treaties berween us and them, But 
he muſt be a firſt-rate politician in- 
deed, who can prove the propriety 
and prudence of our having engag- 
ed in a war with the Dutch, at a 
time in which we were otherwiſe 


expoſed to ſuch a formidable holt | 


of enemies. 5 
The ſituation of affairs in the 


Eaſt Indies hath, likewiſe given riſe 


to various publications. The 170 
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important one is the Report of the 
Committee on theſe Affairs, in two 
Volumes, Folio, It is not to be 
expected, that we, who are not 
proprietors of India ſtock, and who 


have no Indian connex1ons, ſhould 


drudge through ſuch a voluminous 
work. But we have looked enough 
into it to ſee, that the ſubje& is in- 
tereſting to general policy, intereſt- 
ing to civil government, and inte- 
reſting to humanity. The manage- 
ment of our concerns in that part 
of the globe is a moſt difficult ob- 
jet ; difficult with regard to the 
nght mode of treating the natives ; 
with reſpect to the introduction of 
new laws, and meaſures of admi- 
niſtration; and, above all, in pre- 
renting the tyranny and corruption 
of thoſs who are ſent thither from 
England. It will, probably, be a 
long time before a wiſe, rational, 
comprehenſive, and ſucceſsful ſyſ- 
tem of legiſlation and polity can 
be eſtabliſhed in that country.. Per- 
haps, before ſuch a period may ar- 
rire, our follies and our crimes will 
have totally deprived us of our poſ- 
ſeſſions in the Faſt Indies. 

The claims of the people of Ire- 
land have conſtituted another grand 
object of political diſpute, Grat- 
tan's * Obſervations on the Mutiny - 
bill,” are the production of one of 
the moſt illuſtrious patriots of that 
kingdom, He is very able and ſpi- 
rited as a writer ; but his exertions 
have been moſt diſtinguiſhed in the 
Iriſh parliament, where he hath 
eminently contributed to the ſignal 
privileges lately gained by his coun- 
trymen, 

The pamphlet, entitled, 4 Con- 
ſiderations ſubmitted to the People 
of Ireland, on their preſent Condi- 
tion with Regard to Trade and Con- 
ſtitution,“ is an Anſwer to Mr. 
Gratton's Obſervations, It is writ- 


ten with temper and with argu 


ment; but, as the event hath ſhewn? 
with little effect. | fri. 
A tract on the ſame ſide of the 
ueſtion, attributed to Mr. Charles 
Qheridan, is remarkable for its inge- 
nuity, moderation, and plauſibility. 


The author hath produced many 


ſubtile arguments to prove, that the 
Iriſh ought not to inſiſt on a decla- 
ration of their rights, the repeal of 
Poynings' law, and the new mutiny- 
bill. His reaſonings, however, 
ſeem to us to be more acute than 
convincing. They ſpeak rather the 
language of an able advocate, than 
of one who was perfectly ſatisfied 


with his ſubject. Mr. Sheridan's 


publication is ſaid, at firſt, to have 
had an extraordinary influence 1n 
calming the minds of the Iriſh ; but 
it was an influence that was by no 
means durable, A people; with 
arms 1n their hands, will attend to 
their own wants and feelings, and 
not to refined ſpeculations. No 
conduct, in hiſtory, can, perhaps, 
be mentioned as equally wiſe and 
political with that of the inhabitants 
of Ireland. They firſt arm them- 
ſelves for their defence againſt fo- 
reign enemies, and then they ſay, 
we will have our domeſtic grievances 


redreſſed. Nor do they fay this 


only, but obtain all their demands 


without bloodſhed ; whilſt the coun- 
try, which hath long kept them in 
ſubjection, makes a virtue of ne- 
ceſſity, and affects to applaud their 
behaviour. 

Neckar's © State of the Finances 
of France,” we leave to be eſtimat- 
ed by thoſe who are able to- decide 
upon a ſubject of which we our- 
ſelves are but incompetent judges. 
Dean Tucker's Cui Bono?” in a 
Series of Letters addreſſed to Monſ. 
Neckar, contains a number of in- 
genious and uſeful obſervations, 
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concerning which we may juilly ſay, in favour of a more equal repre. . 


that it would be happy it they were 
attended to by the powers of Eu- 
rope. If there be, here and there, 
ſomething fanciful in the dean's 
pamphlet, allowance is to be made 
for the eccentricity of his genius; 
for we believe that it would be dif- 
ficult for him to maintain an abſo- 
lute uniformity of good ſenſe, ex- 
cepting when he writes on a queſ- 
tion immediately commercial, like 
his tract upon wool. 

We paſs over“ The Enquiry in- 
to the Cauſes of our National Diſ- 
contents and Misfortunes,” „ Ci- 
cero's Letters to Cataline,“ the 


5 
„Letter to Lord Howe,” the 


% Speech of the Earl of Buchan,” 
the Letter to Mr. Jenkinſon,” the 
Interior Cabinet,” the“ Authen- 
tic Rebel Papers,“ and other publi- 
cations. Moſt of them, though 
not deſtitute of ability, or void af 
information, on the different ſides 
of the queſtions they relate to, can 
only be conſidered as party pamph- 
1 
„The Hiſtory of Lord North's 
Adminiſtration,” though not a bril- 
liant, is an uſeful performance. It 
afford, fo far as it goes, a good 
account. of the meaſures of that 
miniſter, eſpecially with regard to 
obſects of finance and Eaſt India 
affairs. Collections of this kind 
will be of ſervice to future hiſto- 
rians. 
| The right of the people of this 
country to a reformation in the con- 
ſtitution of parliament, hath lately 
become a fubjeck of enquiry. We 
ſhall only mention, that Mr, North- 
cote's ** Cbſervations on the Natu- 
ral and Civil Rights of Mankind,” 
and the Second Addreſs from the 
Committee of Aſſociation of the 
County of York,” are intereſting 
performances upon different plans, 


* 
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ſentation. This is a queſtion which 
is becoming every day of greater 
and greater conſequence, and which 
will, probably, call for our more 
particular attention in the next 


year. 


The endeavours of the Lincoln. 
ſhire and the Leiceſterſhire graziers 
to obtain the exportation of wool, 
have given riſe to ieveral ingenious 
and elaborate publications. The 
opinion of moſt of the writers upon 


the ſubject, coincides with the ge- 


neral ſenſe of the nation, that ſuch 
an exportation ought, not to be al- 
lowed, 


Mr. Weſket's Complete Digeſt 


of the Theory, Laws, and Practice of 


Inſurance,” we find to be well 
”_—— of, as a very elaborate per- 
ormance, and likely to be of great 
uſe in the mercantile world, 


In ancient, claflical, and polite 
learning, England hath long ſhone 
with peculiar eminence ; — it will 
be ſeen from the productions of the 
year, that it ſtill continues to make 
a diſtinguiſhed figure in this reſpect. 
With regard, however, to Oriental 


literature, nothing hath appeared in 


1781, that is of any great import; 
ance. The only a relating to 
it, is Dr. Jubb's + Linguæ Hebrai- 
cz Studium Juventuti Academie 
Commendatutn,” This is an ora» 
tion which was delivered by the 
doctor on his entering * the 


11 profeſſorſnip of Hebrew at 


Oxford; and it contains a judicious 
enumeration of the advantages ariſ- 
ing trom the ſtudy of that language, 
The preſent diſcourſe, may, per- 


haps, be a prelude to what may far- 


ther be expected from the lea 
profeſſor, 

In Grecian literature,” the =_ 
appeary with mugh advaptages f: 
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ſoddrel, in his © Obſervations on 
Euripides,” which, though compre- 
hending two volumes, are contined 
to the tragedies of the lon and the 
Bacchæ, hath afforded ample ſpeci- 
mens of the extent and variety of 
his ancient reading. He hath diſ- 
cuſſed many curious queſtions, and 
ſeveral of his remarks will reward 
the attention of the claſſic ſcholar, 
We have our doubts whether the 
work be not too much loaded with 
quotations, ſo that the ſenſe 1s 
ſometimes buried in the multiplicity 
of authorities. 

Mr, Burgeſs's Edition of *Dawes's 
Critica Miſcellanea,” is another ex- 
cellent publication relative to Gre- 
cian learning. Mr. Dawes's work 
is of known and acknowledged me- 
rit, and the value of the preſent 
edition is highly increaſed by Mr. 
Burgeſs's large Appendix. This 
Mr. Burgeſs we confider as an ex- 
traordinary young man, from whom 
great things, in the way of erudi- 
tion, are to be expected, and who 
promiſes to be one of thoſe, who, 
in this reſpect, will contribute to 
ſuſtain the glory of our country. 
The ſame gentleman, in a Supple- 
ment to his Eſſay on Antiquinies, 
which attained the Oxford prize in 
i780, and which deſerved that 
prize, - hath given the general plan 
of an —— treatiſe on the ori- 
gin and formation of the Greek 
language. From this plan it is ap- 
parent, that the author is well fitted 
for undertaking curious and profound 
enquiries. | 

In mentioning claſſical tranſla- 
tions, the firſt and greateſt object 
that preſents itſelf to us is Mr, Pot- 
ter's Euripides, This gentleman 
gave ſo admirable a ſpecimen of his 
abilities in Zſchylus, that he was 
juſtly called upon to favour the 
world with Euripides, and the high- 


ſome 


eſt expectations were formed with, 
regard to the execution of the de- 
bgn. Mr. Potter hath completed 
one volume of his undertaking. Its 
excellence, in general, we ſincerely 
acknowledge; but we cannot belp 
expreſſing ſome doubt whether his 
Euripides be equal to his Aſchy-. 
lus. We intimate our opinion with 
heſitation, as we have not compar- 
ed the tranſlation with the original. 
But in reading the Engl:ſh Euri- 
pides, it hath ſtruck us that there 
are greater marks of careleſſneſs in 


the verſification, and that there are 


ſeveral other defects. We cannot. 
by any means approve of the pau- 
city ot the notes. Thoſe on Æſchy- 
lus conſtituted a valuable part of the 
work, and it cannot be denied, that 
Euripides might have admitted of 
much illuſtration. Mr. Potter al- 
leges his deference to the opinion of 
perſons, who want notes as 
little as the tranſlator likes to deform 
his page with them: but we do not 
love that advice which tends to flat- 
ter the natural indolence of man- 
kind. | 

Of the famous © Hymn to Ceres,” 
lately diſcovered, and aſcribed to 
Homer, and which, though proba. 
bly not his, is, undoubtedly, very 
ancient, 1t was natural to expect 
tranſlations, Two have been pre- 
ſented to the public, one by Mr, 
Hole, and one by Mr. Lucas. Mr, 
Hole's affords ample proof of his 
abilities, both as a poet and a cri, 
tic. Mr. Lucas's tranſlation we 
have not had an opportunity of exa- 
mining, and, therefore, cannot de- 
termine concerning its merit. 

Mr. Rutherforth hath publiſhed a 
« Tranſlation of the Select Orations 
of Cicero.“ If he hath not been re- 
markably ſucceſsful, he may con- 
ſole himſelf with the reflection, 
that few would be ſo happy as en- 


tirely 
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tirely to ſucceed in the ſame at - 
tempt, 


Upon general Criticiſm, it is 
with concern that we mention 
Harris's . Philological Enquiries,” 
on account of the death of that 
ingenious and worthy author, juſt 
before their publication, With 
the peculiar character of this gen- 
tleman's writings, our readers can- 
not be unacquainted. He was deep- 
ly converſant in the Grecian learn- 
ing, and eſpecially the Grecian phi- 
loſophy. Perhaps he was devoted 
to it to a degree of bigotry, ſince he 
would ſcarcely permit himſelf to ex- 
tend a thought beyond the ideas of 
the ancients, To this turn of mind 
we are indebted for three valuable 

roductions, of which the Hermes 
is entitled to particular applauſe, 
The preſent performance is not ſo 
profound as Mr. Harris's former 
works ; but it diſplays the ſame 
knowledge of antiquity, and the 
ſame veneration for its deciſioas. It 
15, at the ſame time, a very enter- 
raining publication, as 1t gives an 
hiſtorical view of the progreſs of 
criticiſm among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, and exhibits a curious and 
pleaſing account of the ſtate of lite- 
rature in the middle ages. © 

The third volume of Mr. War- 
ton's . Hiftory of Engliſh Poetry,” 
which we have mentioned and ap- 
plauded under the head of antiqui- 
ties, is ſtill more worthy of applauſe 
as a critical work. This, indeed, 
1s its diſtinguiſhed and intended ex- 
cellence, the other being rather in- 
cidental. Every lover of polite 
learning muſt rejoice that the ſubject 
hath fallen into the hands of a gen- 
tleman who is ſo capable, in all re- 
ſpects, of doing it complete juſtice, 
The literature and ſagacity, the ex- 


1 


act diſcrimination of poetical merit, 
and the fineneſs of taſte, diſcoverable 


through the whole of the perform- 


ance, render it one of the firſt pro- 
ductions of the kind with which 
this country hath been adorned. 

Dr. Johnſon's ©© Lives of the Poets” 
form an illuſtrious addition to criti. 
cal, as well as to biographical know- 
ledge. No man will hefitate in al- 
lowing that the Doctor is one of the 
firſt critics of the age. For this he 
is admirably fitred, by the ſtrength 
and penetration of his underſtanding, 
and by his original caſt of thinking. 
He hath appreciated the excellence 
of our poets, in many reſpects, with 
a very maſterly hand, and in the 
life of Pope he diſplayed his 
full vigour. The general tendency 
of Dr. Johnſon's work is rather to 
diminiſh than to exalt our writers ; 
and he hath an unreaſonable diſlike 
to ſome kinds of poetry, which do 
not coincide with his own turn of 
mind. Much as the world is diſ- 
poſed to ſubmit to the Doctor's au- 
thority, it will not in every caſe 
bow down to his judgment. It is 
almoſt univerſally agreed that he 
hath not done juſtice to Prior and 
to Gray; aud there are other in- 
ſtances in which his determination 
will probably hereafter be diſputed. 

Tothe ! Collection of Scottiſh Tra- 

ic Ballads,” are prefixed two Diſ- 
E one on the oral tradition 
of poetry, and the other on the 
old tragic ballad; and they each of 
them contain judicious and ſenſible - 
remarks. 

Mr. Walker's © Elements of Elo- 
cution,” relate to an important ſub- 
ject, and are written by a man 
who hath long made it the ob- 
ject of particular ſtudy, Accord- 
ingly, it abounds with obſervations 
and rules well worthy of regard 
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and contains many-uſeful ſtrictures of 
a critical hature, upon the Engliſh 
language. 


A conteſt hath been raiſed, this 


year, concerning the poems of Oſ- 
fan, Their authenticity hath abſo- 
lutely been denied by Mr. Shaw, in 
his enquiry into the ſubject ; and he 
hath brought a charge of impoſture 
fully and Jire&tly againſt Mr, Mac- 
pherſon. The accuſation ſeemed to 
come with the greater force, as it 
was urged by a man who 1s a native 
of the Weſtern Iſlands, who is ac- 
quainted with the Galic language, 
who hath even written a Grammar 
and Dictionary of that language. 
Beſides this, Mr. Shaw travelled 
into the country, ſpent ſome months 
in ſearching for Oſſian's poems, and 
alerts, after all, that no ſuch poems 
exiſt, In the opinion of Engliſh- 
men, the matter ſeemed to be de- 
cided ; when lo! Clark's Anſwer 
appeared, and brought the affair 
back to its original uncertainty. 
Mr, Clark calls in queſtion the 
knowledge, judgment, veracity, 
and candour of Shaw, and hath 
alleged many ſtrong things againſt 
him, which do not ſeem likel 

to admit of an eaſy reply. W. 
diſapprove, in both theſe authors, 
of the ſpirit with which they have 
written. The petulance with which 


Mr. Shaw treated his own country- 


men, we thought, from the firſt, ri- 
diculous, and hurtful to his argu- 
ment; and the violence of Mr. 
Clark is equally. blameable, eſpe- 
cially, as he has ſuch advantages 
on his fide. Why cannot a queſtion 
of this kind be debated with calm- 
neſs and temper ? The obſtinate 
hlence of Mr, Macpherſon, in the 
controverſy, is generally diſapprov- 


ed. He hath repeatedly been called 


upon to aſcertain the point ; he 


alone can do it completely ; he is - 
in honour obliged to it; and yet he 
hath been appealed to in vain. 
Whilſt he perſiſts in this conduct, an 
ob;-urity will remain upon the ſub- 
ject ;. and many, at leaſt among the 
Engliſh, will continue to be diſbe- 
hevers in Oſſian. 

A freſh controverſy, and which 
promiſes to be a volumznous one, 
hath, likewife, ariſen concerning 
the poems aſcribed to Rowley, by 
Chatterton, After what had been 
faid by Mr. Walpole, Mr. Warton, 
and Mr. Tyrwhit, moſt people had 
ſettled their minds on the queſtion, 
and concluded that the poems were 
modern productions, and the work- 
manſhip, however extraordinary, of 
Chatterton himſelf, Nevertheleſs, 
there were ſeveral gentlemen who 
continued ro maintain the contrary 
opinion ; and amongſt them there 
were ſome names of no ſmall note in 
the literary world. The celebrated 
and learned Mr. Bryant, in his 
« Obſervations upon the Poems of 
Thomas Rowley” hath not ſcrupled 
to aſſert in the very title page, that 
he hath «/certained the authenticity 
of theſe poems. It muſt be allowed 
that, in this work, he hath diſplay- 
ed great ability, ingenuity, and ſi- 
terature. He hath urged every thing 
that can be urged, in favour of the 
exiſtence of Rowley, in favour of 
bis being the author of the poems, 
and in favour of the impoſſibility of 


their being compoſed by Chatterton. 


Some of his arguments are particu- 
larly deluſive; and, for a time, 
we were ſo confounded by them, 


that we ſcarcely knew what judg- 


ment to form. But, though ſtag- 
gered, we were not convinced; and 
the illuſion by degrees wore off. 
The praiſe, however, cannot be de- 
nied to Mr, Bryant of having 


produced 
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= 1 ny a moſt able defence of 
owlev. 

Dean Milles has not been equally 
fortunate. He hath alleged many 
of the ſame arguments which Mr, 
Bryant hath done, but they do not 
come with the ſame force. One reaſon 
is, that in Bryant the poems are kept 
out of ſight, whereas in Milles they 
always ſtare you in the face. 'The 
Dean having given a ſplendid edi- 
tion of them, hath added, in the 
notes, his reaſons for their authenti- 


city, and his anſwers to objections. 


But it is impoſſible, while we are 
reading the poems, to be convinced 
by the notes. The poems carry, 
upon the face of them, ſuch evident 
traces of a recent original, that the 
whole effect of Dr, Milles's reaſon- 
ing is deſtroyed. We have been 
concerned to {ce ſuch men, as Mr. 
Bryant and the Dean, engaged in a 
controverſy, which, in the end, 
will be of little advantage to their 
reputation. 

The anonymous pamphlet, en- 
titled . Obſervations on the Poems 
attributed to Rowley,” is on the 
fame ſide of the queſtion, and is op- 
poſed to Mr, Tyrwhit. The author 
ſeems to poſſeſs a confiderabte por- 
tion of antiquarian knowledge, but 
it is exerted on a ſubjeR that will 
not ſtand the teſt of enquiry. 

The curious and deciſive anſwers 
to Mr. Bryant and Dean Milles be- 
long to the year 1782, and will, un- 
fer that year, be taken into due 
conſideration. 

Mr. Bowles hath much obliged 
the public, by his noble edition of 
Don Quixote, in Spaniſh, From 
his admirable acquaintance with the 
language and literature of Spain, no 
man could be better fitted for ſuch 
an undertaking; and we hope that 
he will meet with an encourage- 


ment proportioned to his labour and 
deſert, | 
We muſt not omit the delightful 
impreſſion, though not publiſhed, of 
the Duke of Marlborough's Gems, 
A ſmall number only of this fine 
book have been printed, to be given 
to his grace's particular friends, 
The gems are moſt beautiful in 
themſelves, and the engravings as 
beautifully executed by Bartolozzi. 
The explanation of them is in Latin 
and French : the Latin by Mr. Bry- 
ant, and the French by Mr. Maty. 
Mr. Bryant's Latin from which the 
French 1s a tranſlation, is remarkably 
erſpicuous and elegant. This work 
15 far ſuperior, in beauty and exe- 
cution, to that which contains the 
Gems of the Duke of Orleans. 


The Poetical Hiſtory of the year 


includes a number of beautiful com- 


potions. Mr, Maſon, by the pub- 
lication of the fourth book, hath 
put the finiſhing handto his ** Engliſh 
Garden”, His character we need 
not enlarge upon, as he hath long 
ſtood in the liſt of our moſt claflic 
living poets. His © Engliſh Gar- 
den” 1s of the didactic kind, and 
formed on the models of the pureſt 
taſte. Its chaſte and genuine beau- 
ties will long render it the object of 
admiration. The fourth book is 
leſs preceptive than the former 
ones; the inſtructions being con- 
veyed in a beautiful and affecting 
ſtory, which reflects great credit on 
the author's heart, as well as on his 
imagination, and diſplays the noble 
liberality of his ſentiments. He 
hath choſen blank verſe, and we 
agree with him in opinion, that this 
ſpecies of verſification was beſt ſuit- 
ed to his deſign, and the nature of 
the pocm. 


Mr. Hayley, in his Trip, 
0 
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of Temper,” hath afforded a freſh 
and eminent proof of the brillianey 
of his genius. The preſent poem 
hath an exuberance of tancy, a rich- 
neſs of invention, a variety of ima- 
gery, and a beauty of deſcription, 
that call for our warmeit applauſe. 
The verſification, too, is, in gene- 
ral, remurkably elegant and harmo- 
nious. But the author will forgive 
us for aſking him, whether he is not 
ſometimes too redundant and diftu- 
five ? Are there, or are there not, a 
few things that might have been 
ſpared ; and may not marks of haſte 
occaſionally be obſerved * The 
poem comprehends above three 
thouſand lines, whereas Pope's Rape 
of the Lock conſiſts of little more 
than a thouſand ; and we think that 
the excluſion of every ſuperfivous 
idea and expreſſion conſtitutes a part 
of its merit, But perhaps we betray 
too frigid a diſpoſition in mention- 
ing the ſlight defects of ſo delightful 
a poet as Mr. Hayley; u hoſe er- 
rors are loſt in a blaze of excellence, 
and who hath no faults but what 
years and experience will eaſily 
correct. 

Sympathy“ a poem, is entitled 
to a large ſhare of commendation. 
We ſee united in it, rational and 
philoſophical ſentiment, poetical de- 
{cription, harmonious verſification, 
and a moſt feeling heart. From this 
author, whoſe peculiar ſituation 
hath obliged him to devote perhaps 
too much time to novel-writing, 
(though his Erama Corbe: hath 
great pathetic merit,) we are here 
led to form high poetical expecta- 
tions ; and we wiſh that he may be 
encouraged to purſue the mode of 
compoſition to which his genius 
particularly tends. 

Miſs Seward, who did ſuch juſ- 
tice to the memory of Captain 

3 


Cook, hath done equal juſtice to 
the memory of Major . Andre. 
Nay, the circumſtances of her 
having been the particular friend 
of the Major, and intunately ac- 
quainted with his perſonal hiſtory, 
have enabled her to give a peculiar 


2 to her compoſition. Her 


legy is, indeed, through the 
whole of it, beautiful and poetical, 
and will add not a little to the repu- 
tation of this diſtinguiſned lady. 
She bath annexed to the poem ſome 
letters of Mr, Andre, written when 
he was very young, and which ſhew 


that he was a man of taſte, and had 


a literary turn of mind. 

Mr Keate's © Epiſtle to Angelica 
Kauffman, “ is an elegant compliment 
to that ingenious woman and excel- 


lent painter. It took its riſe from 


his obſerving on her pallet a colour 
from the gum of an Egyptian mum- 
my. From this circumilance, Mr, 
Keate's imagmation ranges, in a 
_y agreeable manner, to the pyra- 
mids of Egypt; and thence he de- 
duces many pleaſing reflections, and 
many topics of praiſe to Angelica. 
The ſame gentleman hath collected, 
into two ſmall volumes, his former 
poetical works, to which he hath 
added a number of pieces that never 
were printed before | 
A Library is not an impro 

ſubject for poetry to a philoſophical 
and ingenious mind, as it ſuggeſts 
various objects of meditation and 


deſcription. Such a mind is poſſeſſ- 


ed by the author of the poem which 


goes under that name. He runs 
through the ſeveral departments-of 
ſcience and literature with great 
juſtneſs and elegance of ſentiment, 
and with great correctneſs and har- 
mony of verſification. However 
hazardous the taſk might have been, 
and however wiſely he may have 

avoided 
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avoided it, if he had entered into the 
characters of particular authors, his 
production would probably have 
been ſtill more entertaining. 

In reading the poem on the Beau- 
ties of the Spring,” it is impoſſible 
not to think of Thomſon, who hath 
ſo divinely painted that, as well as 
the other ſeaſons of the year. The 
verſification is — ſimilar, 
and the author hath evidently form- 
ed himſelf upon that poet. Many 
of the deſcriptions and ſubjects have 
a ſtrong reſemblance ; but, at the 
ſame time, there are various objects 


beautifully enlarged upon, which 


are not treated of by Thomſon. On 
the whole, there is conſiderable me- 
rit in this poem, though ſometimes 
it is rather feeble, and ſometimes 
too diffuſive. 

The Odes under the title of 
4 Rimes,” are the productions of 
ingenuity and learning, and the au- 
thor is a great admirer of Gray and 
Oſſian. But his pieces are ſome- 
what deformed by affectation, and 
by the particular ideas which he 
hath entertained concerning the na- 
ture of poetical harmony and va- 
viety. 

„ Runic Odes” are another not 
very happy imitation of Mr. Gray. 
Eminent geniuſes ſometimes lead 
their injudicious followers into at- 
tempts which do not highly contri- 
bute to reputation and glory. 

Mr. Mickle's % Almada Hill” is a 
pleaſing poem, and not unworthy of 
the tranſlator of the Luſiad, Almada 
Hill is near Liſbon, and commands 
a noble proſpect. This proſpect the 
author not only deſcribes in a beau- 
tiful and animated manner, but en- 
ters into other excellent deſcriptions 
and reflections which the ſcene be- 
fore him, and the hiſtory of the 
country ſuggeſted, 


The Honourable Mr, Fielding, 
younger ſon to the Earl of Denbigh, 
hath paid a poetical tribute to his 
elder brother, Lord Viſcount Field. 
ing. The eclogue entitled © The 
Brothers” diſplays his fraternal af- 
fection, and exhibits the marks of 
an elegant mind. wo 

The “Triumph of Dullneſs,“ 
a ſatyrical poem, relates to a grace 
which paſſed not long ſince in the 
Univerſity of Cambridge. Being, 
therefore, of a local nature, it is 
probable that, notwithſtanding its 
merit, it will not arreſt the atten- 
tion of the generality of readers, 

The Bevy of Beauties” con- 


tains elegant compliments to the la- 


dies of rank, who are at preſent, 
celebrated for their perſonal charms. 

Mr. Wiſe's “ Syſtem of Nature 
and Providence” we have not ſeen, 
nor Mr. Capel Loft's . Eudoſia.“ 
It is poſſible that other poems which 
deſerve to be mentioned, may have 
eſcaped our notice, The authors, 
we hope, will forgive us this wrong; 
and if we have been guilty of any 
great error, we will endeayour to 
rectify it hereafter. 

Beſides ſingle poetical perform- 
ances, ſome collections have appeat- 
ed, this year, which muſt not be 
paſſed over in filence, Mr. Pen- 
roſe's Poems are the productions of 
a man who was animated with no 
ſmall portion of genius. They are 
not all of them equally valuable, but 
ſome of them are peculiarly pleaſing 
and ſtriking. We fincerely regret 
that the ingenious author was cut 
off, juſt at the time when, after ſu- 
ſtaining many difficulties, he had 
been raiſed to a comfortable ſtate of 
independence. 

Mr. Logan's Poems, if not great, 
arc elegant, and ſome of them are 
beautiful. The writer, who is 4 

elergy 
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clergyman of the Church of Scot- 
land, and refides near Edinburgh, 
poſſeſſes an amiable ſenſibility, and 
a poliſhed taſte. If his Hymns are 
not poetical, he may plead in their 
excuſe, that other and fuperior au- 
thors have failed in the ſame reſpect. 
This, indeed, ſhould have been a 
reaſon for his not inſerting them in 
his work. N 

The fourth volume of Poetical 
Amuſements at a Villa near Bath,“ 
forms a very agreeable collection. 
Several of them have much excel- 
lence, and we have obſerved, with 
pleaſure, the names of Hayley, 
Seward, Anſty, Whalley, Pratt, 
and others. Some names, which 
were unknown to us, promiſe future 
celebrity. This volume 1s not in- 
ferior to the preceding ones, and, 
porhaps, may be conſidered as ex- 
celling them. The juſtly lamented 
death of Lady Miller has, we ap- 
prehend, put a ſtop to any future 
publications of the ſame kind. 

With regard to Dramatic per- 
formances, which are the objects of 
univerſal criticiſm, we ſhall only 
give a liſt of them, as we did the 
laſt year, and for the ſame reaſon, 

Though 1780 did not produce a 
| ſingle tragedy, 1781 hath in this re- 
ſpe& been ſufficiently fruitful. It 
hath given birth to four, two in the 
beginning, and two in the cloſe of 
the year, Theſe were ! The Siege 
of Sinope,” by Mrs. Brooks; The 
Royal Suppliants,” by Dr. 21 
* The Count of Narbonne,“ by 
Mr. Jephſon; and © The Fair Cir- 
caſſian, by Mr Pratt. All theſe 
tragedies were ſucceſsful ; but the 
two laſt had a greater run than the 
others, Dr, Delap and Mr. Pratt 


are new adventurers in the line of 


dramatic compoſition, 


Comedy began with bad auſpices, 


Notwithſtanding Mrs, Cowley's be- 
ing a great favourite of the town, 
her “ World as it goes) did not ſue- 
ceed ; and though after having made 
conſiderable alterations in it, ſhe 
brought it again on the ſtage, under 
the title of Second Thoughts are 
beſt,” it was ſtill rejected. The 
other comedies of the year, that 
were more fortunate, were, Diſſi- 
pation,” by Mr. Andrews ; ** The 
Man of the World,” by Mr. Mack- 
lin; and“ Duplicity,” by Mr. 
Holcroft, Mr. Macklin's Man of 
the World had formerly been acted 
at Dublin, at which time it was 
called The true-born Scotchman.“ 
* Baron Kynvervanhatſderſpra- 
kingatchdern,” a muſical comedy 
by Mr. Andrews, and founded on 
Lady Craven's Tale under that 
name, was condemned. Two other 
comic operas were produced in the 
year; “ Jupiter and Alcmena” 
taken from Dryden's Amphytrion; 
and The Carnival of Venice,” 
by Mr. Tickell. 

The ſmaller dramatic perform- 
ances of 1781, were “ Thelyph- 
thora”, an after piece, by Mr. Pil- 
lon; “ Dead alive,“ a farce, by 
Mr. O'Keefe ; „The Agreeable 
Surprize,“ by the ſame gentleman ; 
„The Silver Tankard, a mufical 
after-piece, by Lady Craven; ** The 
Marriage Act,” taken from the co- 
mic opera of the Iſlanders ; ** The 
gentle Shepherd,” from Allan Ram- 


ſay's famous paſtoral comedy; and 


„The Divorce.” We ſcarcely 
know whether it be confiſtent with 
our deſign to mention Medea and 
Jaſon,” a burleſque ballet, and two 
pantomime entertainments, * Roubin- 
ſon Cruſoe,” and the Choice of 

Harlequin.” 2M 
Mr. Sheridan hath publiſhed, 
this year, his“ Trip to Scarbo- 
rough,“ 
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rough,” and his Critic.” The 
former is only an alterations of 
Vanbrugh's © Relapſe, or Virtue in 
Danger,” ; 


We cloſe our account of the Do- 
meſtic Literature of the year 1781, 
with its miſcellaneous publications, 
ſeveral of which are peculiarly va- 
luable. Mr. Daines Barrington's 
Miſcellanies are a very acceptable 

reſent to the public, as might rea- 
fonably be expected from a writer 
whoſe abilities and works are ſo well 
known. ' Many of the pieces, in the 
volume before us, have already been 

rinted in one form or another ; 
[2h we rejoice to ſec them collected 
together, with the addition of ori- 
ginal contributions. They are in- 
ſtructive and entertaining, and ex- 
hibit Mr. Barrington in the various 
lights of a philoſopher, a naturaliſt, 
an antiquary, and a critic. Whilſt 
we pay him the juſt tribute of ap- 
plauſe, we do not mean to expreſs 
our concurrence with him in every 
ſentiment which he hath adyanced. 
We are ſorry that his curious obſer- 
vations on Singing Birds did not 
make a part of the collection. 

Though Dr. Falconer's work, on 
the “ Influence of Climate, Situa- 
tion, Nature of Country, Popula- 
tion, Nature of Food, and Way of 
Life, on the Diſpoſition and Tem- 
per, Manners and Behaviour, In- 
tellects, Laws and Cuſtoms, Form 
of Government, and Religion, of 
Mankind,“ is a quarto, he only 
calls it ** Remarks,“ and doth not 
give it the name of a treatiſe or 
eſſay, In this his modeſty is com- 
mendable, as the ſubject is of ſuch a 
kind that it affords much room for 
the exertion of fancy, and for the 
introduction of precarious and diſ- 
putable matter. Many cunous 
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facts and obſervations are collected 
in the preſent volume, and the doc- 
tor, which we much approve of, 
hath every where referred to his 
authorities. The work may be read 
with great advantage, as preſenting 
many topics of ſpeculation and re- 
flection. Though we do not reject 
the influence of natural cauſes upon 
the manners of men, and eſpecially 
the influence of climates in the re- 
moteſt extremity from each other, 
with reſpect to heat and cold, and 
the eaſineſs or difficulty of procuring 
the neceſſaries of life, nevertheleſs, 
we ſtill think that moral cauſes are 
chiefly productive in conſtituting the 
grand differences of nations, 

Mr. Knox's Liberal Educa- 
tion” is, in every view of it, an ad- 
mirable performance, It is equally 
diſtinguiſhed for the juſtneſs of its 
ſentiments, and the perſpicuity and 
elegance of its compoſition, The 
author hath excellently vindicated a 
claſſic education, and hath deter- 


mined moſt of the other queſtions 


which come before him, with fo 
much intelligence and preciſion, that 
one would think they would never 
again be diſputed. To ſay that it 
is one of the beſt treatiſes on the ſub- 
jet which hath appeared, is bare- 
ly beſtowing upon it its juſt degree 
of praiſe, Bb the truth of his de- 
ciſions, for the exquiſite good ſenſe 
of his obſervations, and-for the cloſe 
and correct, yet ſufficiently orna- 
mented manner of his writing, Mr. 
Knox deſerves to be called the 
Quintilian of the age. vp 
To Lord Kaims's ** Looſe Hints 
upon Education,” we cannot aſbgn 
an equal proportion of applauſe, It 
is not ſuch a treatiſe on the ſub- 

ject as might have been ex 
from the author of the Elements of 
Criticiſm, and the Sketches of the 
| Hiſtory 
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Hiſtory of Man. It is written in a 
deſultory manner, and there are 
many things in it which will be 
thought too trifling for ſuch a writer. 
However, it is not deſtitute of merit 
with regard to the object which it 
chiefly propoſes, the culture of the 
heart, Lord Kaims's zeal to inſtil 
the principles of piety and virtue 
into the minds of youth, is highly 
commendable; and he hath wy ra- 
tionally oppoſed ſome of Rouſſeau's 
peculiar opinions. We blame him 
tor adding the Excerpta from a 
young man's common-place book, 
lince they are evidently too infigni- 
fcant and injudicious for publica- 
ton, When will authors learn to 
know when they have printed 
enough ? | 

The Counteſs de Genlis, whoſe 
Theatre of Education” hath been 
tranſlated from the French, hath 
the ſame end in view which is pro- 
poſed by Lord Kaims, the regulat- 
ing the hearts of youth, To attain 
this end, ſhe hath thrown her in- 
ſtructions into the dramatic form, 
and hath compoſed a number of 
moral comedies, the aim of each of 
which is to inculcate ſome particu- 
lar virtue. In the execution of the 
deſign, ſhe hath diſplayed great 
ability and jMMgment, and there can 
be no doubt but that her book will 
be admitted into the places of female 
tuition. 

Mr. Sherlock's “New Letters,” 
are the production of an ingenious 
and ſprightly writer, who hath en- 
tertained the public in the ſame way 
before. The Author hath evidently 
Giſplayed in them a conſiderable 
aequaintance with polite literature, 
in acute knowledge of modern lan- 
guages, a refined taſte, and an ami- 
able and liberal mind, The chief 
* is leſt his vivacity ſhould 

1781. 


ſometimes run away with his judg- 


ment, and him to the borders 
of the region of affectation. | 


The Thoughts on Hunting,“ 
are upon an uncommon ſubject, and 
are Written in an uncommon man- 
ner. Though it is a ſubject we are 
little acquainted with, we can eaſily 
diſcern the ability, the ſpirit, the 
enthuſiaſm, with which it 1s treated 
by the author. We ſhould have 
rejoiced if we could have paid the 
ſame compliment to his heart, that 


we can to his head : but ſome of his 


rules for the management and uſage, 
of the hounds, which are the chief 
inſtruments of the hunter's plea- 
ſure, are ſhocking to the feelings of 
humanity, 
 Tyers's . Hiſtorical — . on 
Mr. Pope“ ought, perhaps, to have 
been introduced under the article of 
Biography. But in whatever de- 
rtment it is placed, we pronounce 
it, though written in a deſultory 
manner, to be a lively and agree- 
able compoſition. The author hath 
ſomewhat of the ſpirit and manner of 
Montaigne, which will ever be 
leaſing. The ſecond edition of the 
— is far ſuperior to the 
The Abbe Raynal's ** Revolu- 
tion of America” might, likewiſe, 
have been ranked under the head of 
Hiſtory or Politics, When we call 
it the Abbe Raynal's, let it not be 
imagined that we believe it to be 
really the work of that celebrated 
writer. It is a happy imitation of 
his vivacity, eloquence, and way 
of thinking: but, after all, we are 
fully perſuaded that it is only an 
imitation ; and, like other attempts 
of the ſame kind, it doth not fully 
come up to the original. 
Baretti's © Guide to the Royal 
Academy,” being the production 
2 of 
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of a man of acknowledged abilities 
and taſte, and who is perfectly ac- 
quainted with the objects he de- 
ſcribes, cannot fail of completely 
anſwering to its title. 


Not entirely to forget the Novels 
of the year, we may obſerve, that 
two of them may be mentioned as 
riſing ſuperior to the reſt, the 
« Hiſtory of Juniper Jacks and 
„Mount Henneth.“ e Hiſtory 
of Juniper Jack, as coming from 
the author of the adventures of a 
Guinea, raiſed in us conſiderable 
expectations, but they were not en- 
firely anſwered. It is drawn with 
ſo coarſe a hand, that the peruſal of 
it gave us very little ſatisfaction. 
Mount Henneth is a truly pleaſing 
romance: it has nature, character, 
humour, and intereſt, and its tend- 
ency is amiable and excellent. When 
it arrives to another edition, we ad- 


vife the publiſhers not to diſgrace 
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it again by ſuch ſhameful print and 
1 | | | 


It was a matter which lay ſo much 
out of the courſe of our Knowledge 
and reading, that we omitted ro 
mention, in its proper place, Stal- 
kartt's ** Naval Architecture.“ It 
is a large and expenſive work, and 
propoſes ſome improvements in 


ſhip-building, concerning the pro- 
, priety of which we cannot judge. 


f well executed, as from ſeveral 
circumſtances we ſuppoſe it to be, 
it is undoubtedly a publication of 
great and national importance. 


In our account of the domeſtic 
Literature of 1780, we were miſ⸗ 
taken in repreſenting Baron Dillon, 
the author of the Travels 
through Spain,” as a foreigner, 
He is an Engliſhman by birth, 
and hath, we are informed, claims 
of honour and title in this country. 
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roductions which have ap- 
peared during the courſe of the year 
1781, one of the moſt valuable is, 
a tranflation into the French lan 
guage, from the German, by Mr. 
Huber, of the Hiffory of the Fine 
Arts among the Ancients, by M. 
Winckelman, It was printed at 
Leiptic, in three volumes, quarto, 


The original work was publiſhed by 
the deceaſed author at Dreſden, in 
in imperfect ſtate, about eighteen 
years ago, in one volume, quarto 
but there are now ſo many improve- 
ments and additions, that in its pre- 
ent form it may be conſidered as a 
new work. The abbs Winckelman 
vas poſſeſſed of every advantage 
which could qualify him for a work 
ot this nature: he had ſtudied the 
ancient languages, and underſtood 
the beauties of the modern; his 
principles of taſte had been drawn 
tom the fineſt Greek writers; and 
de lived at Rome, in an independ- 
ent manner, and in a ſituation which 
dpened to him all the treaſures of 
iniquity in that city. His work is 
dot a biographical hiſtory of artiſts, 
"2 mere chronological narrative of 
the revolutions wh ch the arts of 
panting, ſculpture, &c. have un- 
leryone ; but a kind of ſyſtematical 
eatiſe of the arts themſelves, though 
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treated in a hiſtorical manner; and 
in which the learned author traces 
their origin, progreſs; and decline, 
in different ages, and among differ- 
ent people: developing the princi- 
ples of the reſpective arts, and at the 
ſame time illuſtrating and conſirm- 
ing his obſervations by continual re- 
ferences to ancient and modern writ- 
ers; and to the various ſtatyes, 
paintings, medals, and other valu- 


able monuments of antiquity, which 


have come down to us. In the firſt vo- 
lume, the author treats in particular 
of the origin and progreſs of Art, 
(including under this general title 
the arts ers ſculpture, mo- 
delling, &c.) amongſt the Egyptians 
and Etruſcans, In the ſecond, Greece 
furniſhes the nobleſt materials, or 
ſubjects of his inquiries, - Theſe are 
continued through a part of the third 
volume, and down to the death of 
Auguſtus Cæſar; and the work is 
terminated by the ſubſequent hiſtory 
of the arts among the Romans. An 
account of the life and yridags of 
the author 1s prefixed to the firſt vo- 
lume; chiefly compiled from his own 
private letters to his friends and cor- 
reſpondents in Germany. He was 
murdered, on the 9th of June, 
1768, at Trieſte, by a villain who 
had introduced bimigif to his notice, 
and who was induced to commit the 
fact by the hope of obtaining ſome 
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gold medals which the abbe had 


ſhewn him. Such was the tragical 
end of this learned antiquary, who 
had been employed, on the very 
morning ot the day in which he was 
murdered, in writing directions for 
the publication of a French edition 
of the preſent work, 


New Memoirs of the Royal Academy 
of Sciences and Belles Leitres of Berlin, 
or the year 1779, have been pub- 
liſhed this year at Berlin, in the 
French language. Among the moſt 
valuable of the articles which this 
volume contains, 1s a letter, written 
by M. De Anſie de Villoiſon, from 
Venice, and addreſſed to M. Fermey, 
ſecretary to the Academy; from 
which we learn, that M. 
whois ardently attached to the ſtudy 
of Greek literature, was induced to go 
to Venice, in order to examine the 
excellent Greek manuſcripts which 
lie almoſt unheeded in the library of 
St. Mirk in that city; and he has 
found i the trouble of his journey am- 
ply rewarded by the hidden trea- 
ſures of Grecian literature which he 
has diſcovered there. The moſt 
curious and important manuſcript 
which he met with in this collec- 
tion, is an Iliad of the tenth century, 
written on vellum, in a large folio 
ſize, and enriched with the notes 
and /cholia, hitherto unpubliſhed, of 
fixty of the moſt eminent ancient 
critics. "Theſe /cholia, which M. 
Villoiſon conſiders as ineſtimable, 
are written on the margins in ſmall 
characters, with ſuch fine ſtrokes of 
the pen, as render them but barely 
legible. They are entirely different 
from the Euſtathius of Leyden, from 
that of Leiplic, from the Scholia 
florneiana, from thoſe at the end of 
the Cambridge edition, and alſo 
from thoſe that the learned M. 
Waſlemberg, of Franeker, has col- 
lected on the two firſt books of the 
Iliad. Beſides theſe ſcholia, 


1 


illoiſon, 
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MS. diſcovered by M. Villoiſon 
contains various readings, equally 
numerous and important, — 
from the ancient editions of Homer, 
which were given by the cities and 
ſtates of Chios, Cyprus, Crete, Mar- 
ſeilles, Sinope, — 
hitherto only known by name, and 
by ſome citations of Euſtathius. It 
alſo exhibits a great quantity of va- 
rious readings, drawn from the two 
editions of the famous Ariſtarchus, 
the two of Antimachus, of Colo- 
phon, from thoſe of Zenodotus, 
and Ariſtophanes of Byzantium, who 
was librarian of Alexandria under 
Ptolemy Philadelphus ; from thoſe 
of Calliſtrates, the diſciple of Ariſto- 
phanes ; Rhianus, a poet who flou- 
riſhed under Ptolemy Euergetes; 
the Egyptian Soſigenes, a Peripa- 
retic philoſopher, and Philemon ot 
Crete, It appears, that this Homer 
may be properly called the Homer: 
Variorum of all antiquity, and more 
eſpecially the Homer of the famous 
ſchool ot Alexandria. M. Villoiſon 
enumerates all the ancient critics 
whoſe ſelect notes are collected in 
this manuſcript; of whom the moſt 
modern lived in the times of the firſt 
Roman emperors. He alſo men- 
tions the principal authors from 
whoſe works this collector has quot- 
ed and explained a variety of paſ- 
ſages, that throw new light on ſeve- 
ral parts of the Iliad. Another 
particularity of this manuſcript, and 
which greatly increaſes its value, 1, 
that it contains, at the margin ot 
each line, the critical marks (ons) 
which the ancients employed to 
denote the verſes that were falſely 
attributed to Homer, thoſe that 
were doubtful, thoſe that were ob- 
ſcure, thoſe that were corrupted, 
and thoſe that were remarkable; 3 
alſo the falſe corrections of Ariſtar- 
chus and Zenodotus, the falſe reid 
ings of Crates, the K 
mphibologi mythological 
amphibologies, mytho x * 
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hiſtorical antiquities, the moral ſen- 
tences, the expreſſions peculiar to 
Homer, the expreſſions which are 
Attic, thoſe which have various fig- 
nifications, the paſſages erroneouſly 
employed, by certain critics, to 
prove that the Iliad and Odyſſey 
were not compoſed by the ſame per- 
ſon, &c. Our author has alſo diſ- 
covered, in the ſame library, a ſmall 
Greek treatiſe, which has furniſhed 
him with an explication of theſe 
critical marks, and a key to the dif- 
ferent cyphers. This he intends to 
prefix to the new edition of the 
Iliad, which he propoſes to publiſh 
from this valuable manuſcript, toge- 
ther with the great number of vari- 
ous readings and notes, which have 
been — mentioned. 

M. Villoiſon has alſo copied, in 
the library of St. Mark, a new 
Greek verſion of the Pentateuch, of 
the three books of Solomon, of 
Ruth, of the Lamentations of Jere- 
miah, and of the book of Daniel. 
This valuable verſion, which has 
never been pubhſhed, is entirely 
different from that of the LXX. 
and from all thoſe from which Mont- 
taucon and Bahrd have given us frag- 
ments in their edition of the Hexa- 
pla. It is alſo more accurate and 
more literal. As it is tranſlated, 
word for word, from the Hebrew 
text, it ſupplies the place of the 
ancient MS, from which it was com- 
poſed, M. Villoiſon mentions ſeve- 
ral reaſons which convince him that 
this verſion was made by a Jew, and 
that it formed the ſeventh or eighth 
volume of the Hexapla of Origen. 

Our learned author has alſo pub- 
liſhed, this year, at Venice, in two 
volumes, quarto, Anecdora Græca, 
e Regia Parifienſi, et e Veneta S. 


Marci, Bibliothecis — The 
firſt volume of this collection of 


Greek miſcellanies contains the Ion 
of the empreſs Eudocia, wife to 
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Romanus III. who was emperor of 
Conſtantinople in the eleventh cen- 
tury. This is an Hiſtorico-Mytho- 
logical Dictionary, compiled from 
Diogenes Laertius, Philoſtratus, and 
various ſcholia, and now firſt publiſh- 
ed from a manuſcript in the king of 
France's library. This part of his 
publication M. Villoiſon has dedi- 
cated to count Maurepas, whom he 
compliments in very high terms, as 
the patron of all the great literar 

undertakings in France in the courſe 
of the laſt reign. The ſecond vo- 
lume is miſcellaneous. It begin 

with ſome account of the *Poduriay, 
or Anthology of Macarius Chryſo- 
cepbalus, a writer ſuppoſed to have 
lived in the fourteenth century. 
This is a manuſcript which was un- 
known to Fabricius, and which M. 
Villoiſon ſuppoſes is only to be 
found in St. Mark's library, where 
it was depoſited by cardinal Beſſarion, 
to whom Greek literature is ſo much 
indebted; It contains ſentences and 
fragments of Syneſius, D. Chryſoſ- 
tom, Plutarch, Ariſtides, Herodian, 
the orator ÆEſchines, Lucian, De- 
moſthenes, Libanius, aud Cho1i- 
cius. Among the other pieces con- 
tained in this volume, the moſt va- 
luable are, the third book of Iam- 
blichus concerning the doctrine of 


Pythagoras, and two diſſertations of 
Plotinus. | 


Mr. Jofias Lorck, miniſter of a 
German church at Copenhagen, has 
publiſhed, in that city, in the Ger- 
man language, the firſt volume, 
octavo, of the Hiftory of Bibles illu- 
firated,” containing a number of va- 
luable obſervations relative to the 
hiſtory of the Bible, and its various 
editions and tranſlations. This gen- 
tleman has been the better enabled 
to execute the taſk that he has un- 
dertaken, by being in poſſeſſion of 
one of the greateſt collection of 
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Bibles that is to be met with, amount- 
Ing to 4182 3 and 4670 
volumes, in forty- nine different lan- 
guages, which he has collected in 
the courſe of twenty years. We 
learn from this author, that the king 
of Denmark has given 2000 dollars 
to defray the expence of printing a 
verſion of the New Teſtament into the 
Creolian language, tor the uſe of he 


poor ſlaves in the Weſt India iſlands, 
The Abbe Jeruſalem has publiſh- 


ed ar Berlin, in 12m0, in 1781, in 
French, a letter conte ning German 
literatur, addreſſed to her roy Ihigh- 
neſs the Dutcheſs Dowager of Brunſ- 
wick Wolfenbuttel. The deſign of 
the author in this performance, is, 
to point out the obſtacles which have 
retarded the progreſs of the Belles 
lettres and ſciences in Germany, and 
at the ſame time to ſhew the tucceſs- 
ful artemp's which have been made, 
notwithſtanding theſe obſtacles, by 
the native energy of genius in that 
country, Among the obſtacles to 


literature, he mentions thole wars 


which began at the period when the 
exiled Muſes took retugein the Weſt, 
and which coutinued ſo long to ra- 
yage Germany; the circumſtances 
of the German empire, which exhi- 
bits no common protector to learn- 
ing, nor any fixed refidence ; the 
Contempt which the grandees have 


almoſt always ſhewn for literature, 


below their Af vit and only fit 
For the lower ranks in ſociety ; the 
little encouragement given to learn- 
ed men, who were ſcattered here 
and there, ſeeking a ſcanty ſubſiſt- 
erce in various ways; and, when 
they had not the badge of nobility, 
being excluded from courts, kept at 
a diſtence from the commerce of the 
polite world, and obliged to live in 
à diſcouraging obſcurity. He ob- 
ferves, bat Germany was indebted 
for the firſt dawn of good taſte to the 
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French, and more eſpecially to a 


colony of that nation, which fled 
from perſecution, and found an aſy 
lum in the territories of the elector 
of Brandenburgh.- He repreſents 
this colony as having poliſhed the 
rough Germans by the elegance of 
their manners, the beauty and har - 
mony of. their language, and the 
maſterly productions of their poets, 
orators, and hiſtorians, which were 
ſuperior to any thing which Ger- 
many had as yet exhibited in this 
line of literature. But theſe advan-' 
tages were not exempt from inconve- 
niences. The more learned Ger- 
mans ſtudied and admired the French 
language, but began to be almoſt 
aſhamed of their on; at leaſt many 
deſpaired of being ever able to ren- 
der it harmonious and elegant. This 
diſcouragement ſuppreiled emula- 
tion, and thus the importation of 
French eloquence retarded the pro- 
greſs of German literatme, During 
the preſent century ſcience and po- 
lite literature have, however, made 
a rapid and conſiderable progreſs in 
Germany; and our author alledges, 
in proof of this, the poems of Hal- 
ler, the Meſſiah of Klopſtock, the 
Idylls and the Death of Abel of 
Geſner, the Romances of Wieland, 
the Fables and Moral Writings of 
Gellert, the elegant and witty pro- 
ductions of Lens. Lichtwer, En- 
gil, and Cramer, and the philoſo- 
bical writings of Sulzer, the Jew 
Mendelſon, Engel, and Garve. 


M. Duxival has publiſhed at Nan- 
ey, in three volumes, quarto, a hiſto- 
rical and geographical account of Lor- 
rain and Bar. The firſt volume con- 
tains the hiſtory of theſe countries 
which is brought down to the death 01 
Staniſl. us, and the entire re · union 


of Lorrain and Bar to the crown of 


France; after which follows à ge- 
neral deſcription of theſe — 
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their natural advantages, climate, 
various productions, population, the 
manners of the inhabitants, their 
trade and manufactures, and an ac- 
count of their laws, and of the ad- 
mini ſtration of juſtice. The ſecond 
yolume contains a particular geogra- 
phical deſcription of each of the 
bailiwicks into which Lorrain and 
Bar are divided. The inhabitants 
are computed by the author to 
amount to 804,275. The corn pro- 
duced by the country 1s ſufficient to 
ſubſiſt its inhabitants, and very good 
harveſts ſupply an exportation of 
about 400,000 ſacks, ] he third vo- 
lume contains a general table, alpha- 
betical and topographical, of all the 


cities, market-towns, villages, caſ- 


tles, colleges, abbies, &c. The 
work appears to be compiled with 
care; and, befides the particulars that 
have been mentioned, contains ſome 
account of the moſt eminent perſons 


that Lorrain and Bar have produced. 


The Abbe Seſtini has publiſhed 


at Florence, in three volumes, 


octavo, in Italian, Letters written 


from Sicily and Turkey to ſeveral 
Friends in Tuſcany. "Theſe letters 
are written with ingenaity, candour, 
and accuracy, and contain an agree- 
able and inſtructive account of the 
travels of the author. The eleven 
firſt letters contain an account of the 
abbe's voyage from Florence to Ca- 
tana, of the inbabitants and curio- 


ſities of the latter city, and more 


eſpecially of the celebrated collec- 
tion of antiquities and natural hiſto- 
ry belonging to the prince Biſcaris, 
who has choſen our author for his 
hbrary-keeper and antiquary. The 
twelfth and thirteenth letters, which 
conclude the firſt volume, treat of 
the amber and grain in Sicily. The 
ſecond volume contains eleven letters, 


in which, among other things, the 


abbe treats of the cultivation of 
the piſtachio-nut, of the moſt re- 
markable plants that grow in the 
environs of Taormina, Camerino, 
and Centorbi, of the aſh-trees and 
the manna they yield, and alſo of 
the olive-trees, and the manner of 
making oil. The principal contents 
of the third volume are a relation of 
two voyages to mount Etna, with 
ſundry obſervations on that famous 
volcano; an account of Kali of Si- 
cily, of its almond · trees, mulberry · 
trees, ſaffron, ſilk· worms, and other 
natural productions of that iſland, 
and of the anriquities of Syracuſe, 
As the learned abbe is travelling 
5 an extenſive yum and intends, 
after having paſſed through Wala- 
chia and Crim Tartary, to viſit ſe- 
veral provinces of Aſia and Africa, 
the public may hope hereafter to be 
entertained with a continuation ef 
theſe letters. 


Mr. Gezelius has publiſhed, at 
Stockholm, the ſecond volume of 
his Biographical Dictionary of cele- 
bruted and learned Swedes, The firſt 
volume of this work was noticed b 
us in our account of the foreign l- 
terature of the laſt year. Among 


. the lives given in this volume, are 


thoſe of Klingenſtierna, who, for 
his merits in mathematical know- 
ledye, was raiſed from à profeſſor- 
ſhip to the poſt of ſecretary of ſtate z 
of John Chr. Koenigſmark, the 

neral who, under Guſtavus Adel. 
phus, became ſo formidable to the 
Imperialiſts in Germany; of Otto 
William Koenigſmark, another ge- 
neral, not leſs formidable to the 
Turks; of Lantinghauſen, the late 
commander of the Swediſh army 
againſt the Pruſſians in Pomerania, 
who, in order to ſave his army 
from ſtarving, mortgaged his own 
fortune three ſueceſſive times, cauſed 


his 


£2483 
his own plate to be coined and paid 


away, and borrowed on his own 
credit one hundred and eighty thou- 
ſand rix dollars ; of count Piper, 
confidential miniſter to Charles the 
Twelfth ; and of Olaus Rudbeck, 
the diſcoverer of the lymphatic veſ- 
ſels, who, in his eloquent and po- 
pular anatomical lectures, had queen 
Chriſtina among his auditors, and 
is alſo famous for his Atlantica, his 
Campi Eliſæi, and the Cæſarean 
operation, which he ſucceſsfully 
performed on his own wife; and 
Whoſe ſon, Olof Rudbeck, ſucceed- 
ed at laſt with Erick Benzelius in 
founding the academy of ſciences 
at Upſal. | 


At Modena, the Abbe Tiraboſ- 
chi, librarian to the duke of Mode- 
na, and profeſſor of the univerfity 
in that city, has pubiiſhed the 
eighth volume in quarto, in the Ita- 
lian language, of his Hifory of 
Italian literature. This volume con- 
tains the literary hiſtory of the ſe- 
venteenth century. Tbe whole 
work is a general literary hiſtory of 
Italy, from the time of the Romans 
to the beginning of the preſent cen- 
tury. It is a valuable and laborious 
work, and abounds with entertain 
ment and inſtruction. 


M. Paucton has publiſhed, at 
Paris, in quarto, Metrologie, ou 
Traite des Meſures, Poids, et Mon- 
voices, des anciens Penples et des mo- 
Aernes; a treatiſe of the meaſures, 
weights, and coins, of ancient and 
modern nations. This is a very 
learned and valuable work, and ap- 
pears to be more com 3 and accu- 
rate than any other of its kind. 


M. Sigaud de la Fond, profeſſor 
of experimental philoſophy, has 
publiſhed at Paris, in octavo, Pre- 

cis Hiſtorigue et Experimental des Pbe- 
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nomenes Elefriques depuisl *Origine de 
cette Decouverte juſqu* & ce Jour: a 
hiſtorical and experimental ſummary 
or view of electrical phenomena, 
from the origin of that diſcovery 
to the preſent time. This is an 
elegant and judicious hiſtory of the 
progreſs of electricity; in which 
the author bas given an account of 
all that has been attempted or done, 
and alſo a variety of hints, relative 
to what may be done farther to- 
wards the improvement of this 
branch of natural philoſophy. The 
facts are neatly and perſpicuouſly 
related, and the ſubject 1s treated 
in a very able and accurate manner, 


At Paris have been publiſhed, in 
octavo, Theoretical and practical 
Elemints of Subterraneous Geometry 
as taught by M. Koenig, directol 
of the mines of Lower Bretagne, 
and extracted from the metallurgical 
voyages of M. Jars, member of the 
royal academy of ſciences. The 
application of the principles of ordi- 
nary geometry to the working of 
mines is what the author of this 
work calls ſubterraneous geometry; 
and the rules and directions neceſſary 
to this appH.ation are clearly and 


conciſely pointed out in theſe ele- 
ments. 


The chevalier Buat has publiſli- 
ed, alſo at Paris, in octavo, The 
Principles of Hydraulics ; or, a trea- 
tiſe concerning the motion of water 
in rivers, canals, and conduit pipes; 
the origin of rivers, and the torma- 
tion of their beds; the effects of 
{luices, bridges, and reſervoirs; the 
colliſion of water; and concerning 
navigation, both in rivers and in 


narrow canals. This work is an il- 


luſtration of ſuch branches and parts 
of the ſcience of hydraulics, as are 
of general utility, and is an excel- 
lent performance, 


Father 


Father Don Ambroſe Soldani has 
publiſhed: at Florence, in quarto, 
in Italian, enriched with twenty-five 
plates, An Ory#ographical Eſſay, or 
Obſervations on the Nautilitic and 
Ammonitic Earths of Tuſcany, toge- 
ther with a philoſophical T able of ſmall 
teſtaceous Animals, and other marine 
Foffils found in that Duchy. One of 
the principal objects, which the au- 
thor of this work has in view, is, to 
make known the natural productions 
which exiſt in ſeveral parts of Tuſ- 
cany, and more eſpecially the ſtores 
and earths which contain the remains 
of a prodigious number of marine 
bodies, teſtaceous, cruſtaceous, and 
zoophytical. From the obſervations 
which he has made, the abbe infers, 
that this whole country was former- 
ly covered by the ſea. 


M. Stephen Falconet, the inge- 
nious artiſt whom the empreſs of 
Ruſſia has employed to model and 
caſt the equeſtrian ſtatue of Peter 
the Great, has publiuhed diſſerta- 
tions on ſeveral branches of the fine 
arts, in fix volumes, octavo. Some 
of the pieces have been publiſhed 
by him ſeparately. They contain 
a multitude of entertaining and 
inſtructive facts, anecdotes, and 
obſervations relative to the fine arts. 


The Abbe Don Juan Nuix, who 
has conſiderable merit as a writer in 
point of ſtyle, has publiſhed at Ve- 
nice, in 12mo, a piece which will 
procure him no applauſe among the 
friends of humanity. It is an at- 
tempt to vindicate, or to extenuate, 
the infamous cruelties of the Spa- 
niards in America, and to ſhew that 
all the ſufferings of the Americans 

were abundantly compenſated by the 
ſignal advantages they enjoyed un- 
der the dominion of the Spaniards, 
Such an employment of parts and 
learning renders the author a juſt 
object of the ſevereſt' cenſure, But 
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there are no degrees of iniquity, 


however enormous, which ſome 


writers have not had the effrontery 
to varniſh, or to palliate. 


M. de St. Croix, a native of Ca- 
nada, has publiſhed at Philadelphia, 
in octavo, in French, a treatiſe of 
the conſtitutions of colonies among 
the ancients, and of their relations 
to their reſpective mother coun- 
ries. His defign is to diſpute 
the rights of mother countries 
over their colonies, and eſpecially 
to confute the Hiſtory of Coloniza- 
tions, originally publiſhed in Eng- 
liſh, and fince tranſlated into French 
and German. This work has con- 
fiderable merit; and the author 
concludes with a chapter on the 
modern colonies of the Europeans, 
and with a declamation againſt the 
rapacity, tyranny, and falſe politics 
exerciſed againſt the colonies, in or- 
der to ap them, by jealouſies and 
internal diſſenſions, in a ſtate of 


A popular work has been publiſh- 
ed at Paris, in two volumes, octavo, 
intitled, Tableau de Paris, and which 
is ſuppoſed to have been written by 
M. Mercier. Though the author 
be a Frenchman, the great ob- 
ject of the work is to ridicule the 
French nation, and more particular- 
ly the inhabitants of Paris. It has, 
however, been well received in that 
capital, the inhabitants of which 
love to laugh, though it be at them- 
ſelves, notwithſtanding the ſolemn _ 
gravity which was once attributed to 
them by our old friend Sterne. The 
frivolouſneſs of Parifian manners, 
the efteminacy of French petit-mai- 
tres, and many prejudices and ab- 
ſurdities of that nation, are indeed 
ridiculed in this work with abun- 
dant wit, and in a fine vein of irogy 
and ſatire, 

At 


At the Hague has been publiſhed, 


in the French language, in octavo, 


a a Journal of Travels through the 


ſouthern countries of Europe, .writ- 
ten by the late Mr. John George 
Sulzer, who was an excellent philo- 


ſopher, and a moſt amiable and 


worthy man. He engaged in theſe 
travels with a view to the recovery 
of his health, and the remarks which 
he made in the courſe of them, and 
whichare contained inthisjournal,are 
relative to the ſtate of arts, ſciences, 
agriculture, commerce, geography, 
and politics, in the countries through 
which he paſſed. His deſcription 
of the beautiful and romantic views 
in the environs of Baſil is extremel 
pictureſque and pleaſing ; as is alſo 
his account of the canton of Bern, 
of Morat, Lauſanne, the country of 
Vaud, Vevay, and the delightful 
rural ſcenes which tranſport the 
traveller between Lauſanne and Ge- 
neva ; as likewiſe of the little town 
of Aubonne, from which a view 
opens of the whole lake of Geneva, 
of the duchy of Chablais, and of 
an innumerable multitude of villages, 
caſtles, and country ſeats. Upon 
the whole, this 1s a very agree- 
able and inſtructive publication. 


At Leipſic have been publiſhed, 
in octavo, by Dr. Gottfried Scùtze, 
the firſt volume of a collection of 
Martin Luther's letters, which have 
never before been printed. Theſe 
letters have been preſerved in the 

ublic library of the city, of Ham- 
— ; and the publication of them 
will contribute to throw ſome light 


both on the civil and eccleſiaſtical 


hiſtory of the period in which they 

were written. Some of theſe letters 

are in the German language, but 

the greateſt part of them are in 
n. ; 


M. Parmentier has publiſhed, at 


| 
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Paris, in oftavo, Inquiries concern - 
ing nutritive Vegetables, which, in 
times of Scarcity, may ſupply the Place 
of ordinary Food; together with new 

ſervations on the Culture of Potatoes. 
This is a performance of conſider- 
able utility, and is divided into 
thirty-two articles. In the eleyen 
firſt, the ingenious author treats of 
nouriſhment in general, of its com- 

ſition, of nutritive matter, of ſea- 
oning, of light, ſolid, and coarſe 
food, of farinaceous ſubſtances, of 
the glutinous matter of wheat, and 
laſtly, of flour, conſidered as that 
part of farinaceous bodies which is 
eſſentially nutritive. The uſe of 
potatoes, their mixture with the 
meal or flour of different grains, 
the bread which may be made of 
them alone, as alſo the pulſe, lea- 
ven, paſte, ſea · biſcuit, gruels, ſalep, 
and ſago, that may be obtained 
from theſe vegetables, are the ſub- 
jects treated of in the ſeven follow - 
ing ones. The remaining fourteen 
articles contain an inſtructive ac- 
count of the farinaceous ſeeds and 
roots from whence ſtarch may be 
extracted ; of roots in general ; of 
nutritive and mueilaginous roots; 
of the vegetable ſubſtances that may 
ſupply the place of plants of the 
kitchen garden; of the uncultivat- 
ed vegetables, whoſe roots contain 
fine flour, or may be uſed wholly 
or in part for food; of nutritive 
powders ; of the advantages of ve- 
getable above animal food ; of the 
precautions that ought to be em- 
ployed in times of ſcarcity, and the 
means that may be uſed to pre- 
vent it, 


M. Le Gentil, member of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences, has 
publiſhed at Paris, in quarto, the ſe- 
cond volume of an account of a voy- 
age in the Indian ſeas, made by or- 

r of the king of France, on oc- 

cafion 
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caſion of the paſſage of Venus over 
the ſun's diſk, June 6, 1761, and 
June 3, 1769. The firſt volume 
of this valuable work was publiſhed 
ſome time ſince. This ſecond vo- 
lume contains ſeveral new and in- 
tereſting details, relative to the Phi- 
lippine iſlands, and to the iſles of 
France, Bourbon, and Madagaſcar. 
The long reſidence of the learned 
author at Manilla, and his connec- 


tions with the principal inhabitants 


of that city, have furniſhed him 
with a great variety of information 
concerning the natural, moral, and 
political hiſtory of the Philippines, 
which the Spaniards have taken the 
utmoſt pains to conceal from the 
knowledge of other European na- 
tions. From the account given by 
M. Le Gentil, it appears, that the 
mountainous parts of theſe iflands 
are peopled with ſavages, who ſeem 
to be ancient inhabitants of the 
country, and the reſemblance of 
whoſe language with that of Mala- 
bar, renders it probable that they 
came originally from that part of 
India. The — of the plain 
are more civilized; they have been 
initiated into the myſteries of Pope- 
ry, and are in a ſtate of moſt ſlaviſh 
ſubjection to the Spaniſh prieſts. 


The lovers of oriental literature 
will be pleaſed with a deſcriptive 
catalogue which has been publiſhed, 


at Madrid, by Don Michel Caſirio, 


in two volumes, folio, of all the 
manuſcript works compoſed in Ara- 
bic, by Arabico-Spaniſh authors, 
which are contained inthe monaſtery 
of the Eſcurial. The learned com- 
piler of this catalogue is. a Syrian 
Maronite prieſt, an interpreter gf 
oriental languages, and litrarian to 
the preſent king of Spain, We are 
informed, in the preface to this 


work, that under the reign of 


Philip III. Pietro de Laſa, being 


on a cruiſe near Salee, took two 
veſſels, wherein, __ other ef- 
fects belonging to Zeidan, king of 
Morocco, he found three thouſand" 
manuſcripts, on political, philoſo- 
phical, and medical ſubjects, and 
on the true ſenſe and interpretation 
of the Koran. Theſe were depofit- 
ed in the library of the Efcurial, 
and were a moſt valuable addition to 
it ; but, unfortunately, on the 9th 
of June, 1671, a fire broke out, 
which conſumed a great number of 
theſe manuſcripts, ſo that there 
were only about eighteen hundred 
which eſcaped the flames. This 
catalogue is in Arabic and La- 
tin, and the manuſcripts are divided 
into thirteen claſſes, viz, rhetoric, 
poetry, philolegy, miſcellanies, lex- 
icons, philoſophy, politics, medi- 
cine, natural hiſtory, ous en 
theology, geography, and hiſtory, 
M. Cafirio gives ſome account of the 
characters of many of the authors of 
theſe manuſcripts, of the time when 
they wrote, and of the degree of 
eſteem in which their works are held 
by the Mahometans. It appears, 
that under the reigns of Almanzor 
and Almainon, the Arabians applied 
themſelves, with t ſucceſs, to 
the ſtudy of philoſophy, mathema- 
tics, medicine, and natural hiſtory. 
They tranſlated, into their lan- 
guage, the moſt valuable writings of 
the Greeks, Syrians, Perſians, Egyp- 
tians, and Indians. | 
The Abbe Augier has publiſhed, 
in three volumes, octavo, a Freneh 
tranſlation of all the works of Iſo- 
crates, to which are added ſelect dia- 
logues from other authors, This 
tranſlation appears to be well exe- 
cuted, and the abbe has prefixed a 


life and character of Iſocrates, with 


critical obſervations on his merit as 
an orator. 


FINIS. 


